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INTRODUCTION 

Maryvnta* ante pvrvos 

T HE French Revolution is the last step in 

the movement inaugurated by the Renais¬ 
sance. It is marked by the reformation 
of social metaphysics and of morality, but in 
the depths of instinct it is destined, without doubt, to 
define the individual. It is the violent act which over¬ 
comes the last resistance offered by the monarchical 
system to the investigation which, five centuries earlier, 
had been outlined by the masons of the French com¬ 
mune and definitely begun by the arilsts of Italy. The 
corporations being broken up. the right of association 
being impaired, and the theoretical equality of social 
rights and of taxation being woe. the social analysis is 
effected. The philosophic analysis of Kant, which 
carried to its logical conclusion the effort of Descartes. 
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of Spinciaa, of Boyle, ij{ Mnaieujnw-u, of Leibnitz, of 
the English sensualists. of Voltaire. of l>idcrot. anrl of 
Rousseau, as wdl as the psychological tragedy lived 
through by Montaigne, by Cerrantes, by Shakespeare, 
and by Pascal—all mode it necrasary. Scientific 
analysis will follow in due cowrie, for there is no longer 
any political obstacle between the intelligence ansi the 
experience in which, for a century, man will pursue tbs 1 
nhudiite. If it leads him only to the relative, the 
reason is. perhaps, that he is too eager or that be was 
seeking this relative in ordiT to regain mysticiam by 
liberating his intuition. But no matter. The pos¬ 
sibility of bringing about a new selection, through 
social investigation among nsen and by scientific in¬ 
vestigation among facts and ideas, justifira the Revo¬ 
lution. 

Men combat it in our own day. in the name of the 
aristocratic and rrligioos values which made twenty 
<-«-nturic* of biatoey. Exhausted by their own strength, 
these values had turned to dust. The Revolution had 
only to breathe upon them Its errors, its purrilitir*. 
its insufficiencies, its blind hatred for that which it 
had to pull down, do not Icmra it* icn|M>rtanre. In 
France and outside of France, the individual, unleashed 
by it into the full liberty of nrasation and research, has 
almost risen above his physical surrounding* and, 
rebounding with all his might into the unexplored 
domain of intellectual pride, has given to posterity the 
poem of that pride. From Carlyle to Ibsen, from 
Strudhal to Etnernon, from Schopenhauer to Nietzsche, 
a new race of prophets bus appeared, summoning men 
to follow them or perish. Thus the Revolution, which 
bad turn men from the old social pantheism already 
shaken by the Renaissance, was preparing new rhythms. 
For a century everything issues from the Revolution, 
even German realism, much nearer, perhaps, to the 
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fi>rcr« liberated by U»c upheaval thin are many of the 
Inorganic doctrines which thrive with difficulty on 
the hastily created words which nuUin its activity. 
n« P«»«*na of individualism will remake the social 
world. Wh«« the individual is so strong that he tends 
to absorb everything, it is time for him |n be absorbed 
Immelf and to merge himself and disappear in tLs 
multitude and the universe 

French painting, far a hundred yean, has nrcom 
pi idled the same task. It is still misunderstood, 
csperinlly by the French It is one of the miracles of 
history, comparable to the most surprising. It has 
produced ten men of genius, morn than the great 
century of Holland, or of Flanders, or of Spain, at 
many >«* the great centuries of Italy. It appeared 
precisely on the morrow of the spread of revolution 
over Europe, offering to aoub waiting in silence the 
power of liberation which the march of the republican 
armies brought to the legitimate appetites of the 
people* and to the ideas of their shepherds. It U 
thanks to that march that It appeared in France and 
not in some other place, ns it was thanks to the 
staiggl* of Germany to regain |*iw.*»k>ti of herself from 
Napoleon, that the great German music, through 
Richard Wagner, dosed its heroic cycle. The explosion 
of sentiment, so long deferred, employ b color as its 
expression. Conquered Europe and the Orient, faintly 
in view, tumultuously enter the aensuou* emotion of 
the French. The Romantic dream and claubcal 
realism clash and mingle in France, where Italy and 
Germany meet for the third time. And it is here that 
the Renaissance of the south and the Renaissance of 
the north confront cadi other to affirm a definitive 
accord. 

This accord, which French painting consecrates (it 
is the eternal destiny of France to balance, in divine 
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measure, the diffused life of the north arxl the intrlli- 
Kt'nce of the south) »u realized for An hour hy Rubens. 
1 hrough him, the mind of Michael Angelo m linked 
with the Immunity of Retnhnuidt to define the mission 
of Europe in its profoutxlrxt unity, through the most 
instinctive, the roost spontaneous. the moat animalistic, 
hot Also the roost permanent, work in painting 
indifferent to everything except object And movement. 
V ixlcr jKiin of death the north of Europe had to accept 
the assimilation of Mnlitrmuirsn thought, just os 
Mediterranean thought, in order to survive it«elf, had 
to load its arabesque with the tide of direct sensations, 
of inuioc, of re very, and of mystery brought by the soul 
of the north. We live by our original Innocence; hut 
when movements of ideas are born around us and 
encircle us little by little, like great waters around an 
island, if our innocence refuse* to extract from them 
the nourishment which will renew it, a frightful aridity 
succeeds the bursting forth of fruits which rendered it 
so savory. That which kills is not learning: it is the 
failure to feel what one Icarus. Innocence is immortal 
to him who is ever seeking. It is reborn of its ashes, 
and the new presentiment appears only w hen experience 
and study have destroyed or confirmed the older 
presentiment. The north and the south, since the 
invasions of the barbarians, had influenced carh other 
rcri|woc*lly and unceasingly, but never, until Rubens, 
had the spirit of intellectual prophecy Introduced its 
continuing line Into the indistinct torrent of colors and 
matter in order to force upon the image of the world, 
through the power of a single man, the form, one and 
living, of the European mind. It was the decisive step 
after the mission of Montaigne, the formidable wedding 
of lyricism and the will recreating an imaginary world 
upou the ruins of Christian metaphysics which had 
been undermined hy the French pessimist. The 
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theological universe may crumble everywhere. In the 
»u*i! erf the great European, frun MuriUigiir to Scho|wn- 
liuuer. cradled on the moving wave of symphonic 
pointing, uplifted on the great wing* of the orrheatnU 
porm, Hii|>ported by the sublime hypotheai* of gravita¬ 
tion and transloemiun, a new myth 14 reforming itself 
for the man of the future. Living in the bosom of a 
work! which, very probably, has no other purpose than 
to interchange uninterruptedly, increasingly, and daily 
the more complex of the lieedlesa forms of energy’ and 
love, tlie man of the future will not know any other 
paradise in beaven or on earth limn that at overcoming 
the nml to increase and to harmonise his energy and 
hb love within himself. That, at least, is the obscure 
desire which the heroes of Eutopcau pcsttmiNu have 
for three hundred year* been exprcwiing. unknown to 
titemtelvei. I admit, in their philosophy, their art. and 
their science. The modem Prometheus, Don Quixote, 
believes in the aaeredne** of b» mission. But Cervantes 
loves this madman for less foer the phantom* he pursues 
in his generosity and his courage, than for the divine 
power of hi* illusion. 

Why did this movement, which was born in the 
south, expand in the regions of the north? Italy, 
til rough the Venetians, had written the prelude of the 
great symphonic poem which the north was to carry 
into the flesh and the hone of Kurope through Rubens 
and Sebastian Bach, which was to be established in its 
intelligence through Spinoza and Leibnitz, which was 
to stir its heart through Rembrandt and Beethoven, to 
extend it into space and time through Newton and 
I a march, to render it subtle by the pamionate exchange 
of tools and sensation* through Dostoievsky and the 
Russian musician*, and finally to he diffused in the 
will of the *lite through the (iermun pessimists and in 
their sensibility through the French pointer*—they and 
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Oths* uplifted with lyric intoxication, but supported 
ia their intellectual poorer by the two oratories of 
<li*ci|>!irtc anil of method whirh .separate Descartes 
from KanL 

Only, this effort had exhausted Italy, which, into the 
bargain. war tom by France and the Empire. More¬ 
over, the iliicovcry of America tram ported from the 
southern seas to the oprwii the center of gravity at tbc 
globe. Finally, the Reformation, wrenching the 
people of the north from the spiritual domination of 
the Church and from the political tyranny of Spain, 
had permitted them to explore tiwnr owrn mystery. 
In fact, there is only one man inure in the south. 
\ daMfuea, who is a miracle, and in whom one may see. 
by turns and with equally valid reason*. a mere virtuoso 
—the greatest of all, it is true—and the rarest mind in 
painting, the king of tdenoe and of the air. But with 
the exception of Spain, escaping for another half cen¬ 
tury the decline of the south on account of her being the 
first to open the route to the weat. the whole life of 
Europe i» concentrated in England, in Flanders, in 
Holland, or is maintained in France, which in condemned 
to a kind of spiritual immortality because of her being 
at the center of all the sea routes and all the ethnic 
sources which have fashioned tbc Occident. Italy. 
Spnin. England, Germany, ami the Low Countries. 
When Rubens borrows from Raphael his deciaive 
orabeaqi*., the world f«U dearly that its curves will 
ramble and its line* will be spread out to infinite thin¬ 
ness in the void of abstraction unless there should be 
supplied to that arabesque, in order to reader it fruitful, 
the cloudy shy of the north. iU fat lands, its powerful 
vegetation, the liquid and changing *|4r*idor of its 
light, the heavy food of its men in whose blood rolled 
together the juke of meats, revery, beer, the desire for 
women, moral strength, and mist. 
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Thu*. Ill* powerful mini arises upon the element* oi 
thr symphony of the people interrupt.*.! by the Renais¬ 
sance, and raise* thnn slowly from his ‘senses to hi* 
hrsin *o.l (u«-« them once mure in hi* heart in order, 
sooner or later, to prepare in the multitude* new 
reawns for action In the intelligence of the god. 
there arc no longer Isolated forms. Tbt whole poem it 
in the interpenetration «# all the form* of the world, 
which painting. more than all other language*. rxpr»*n 
with so much force and evidence and in which it pre¬ 
cede*. by h long period, the constructions of the 
biologists and the mathematicians. In each new 
organism, which u great lyric work k we thnll find 
henceforth more sensual wealth and more intellectual 
wealth, and therefore, u-lvra the poet dir*, more ele- 
mrnts given back to life in £im*nil, mor* anguish. tnurr 
dedre. more mystery, more tragic individuals, and 
more of complex evolution. In the measure that the 
churns breaks up into fragments and sinks lower in 
the multitudes, and swells and mounts in the hero, the 
solitude of the hero it increased by the indifference or 
the hostility of the multitude*. But the occult in¬ 
fluence uf this solitude widen*. In the Middle Ages 
the artist was a workman, lust in the crowd of work¬ 
men. loving with the same love as theirs. Later on. 
under the Ketioissuncr. he wa* an aristocrat of the 
mind, moving almost on a par with the aristocrat of 
birth, later ou again, a skilled laborer wired upon by 
the victorious autocracy; and .till later, when the 
autocracy finally rruche* the aristocracy under its own 
ruins, wlieu workman i» separated from workman by 
the death of the corporations, the artist is lost in the 
crowd, which is ignorant of his presence or which 
misunderstands him. 

"’ho shall tell the martyrdom of him who kec|M love 
alive within him ami whom love flees or repulses? 
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Tbere i*. with drmocraey. "only one aristocrat. the 
artist. That is why it hates him. That u why it 
pay* divine boners to the slave who is part of it. be 
who no longer knows lit* work. who no longer loves, 
who knows the art of complete repose proper to the 
cultivated (buses, and contents to reign over tlie other 
slaves, a prise-lut in hi* hand. Even when illustrious, 
even when hated, even when dragged through tin- 
sieve by the moh of the Wav*, the collectors, and the 
critics, even when forcibly introduced into the prison 
galleys of the Academies and the Schools, the artist 
is alone. David detests the School, the School makes 
of him its god. For the bleating herd of David's 
pupils, Delacroix, celebrated when twenty yeuxs old, i» 
a wolf. Ingres, who despises Rome and the Institute, 
directs tbc School of Roenc and presides over Uie 
Institute. Men oppose the two wasters to each other 
in the name of Iheoriew and systems which both detest- 
Baudelaire. Daumier, and Flaubert are dragged before 
the nngi<trat» Daumier, by the way. in whom nre 
fu*ed the flame of Rembrandt and the force of Michael 
Angelo, is only a hires! merrymaker. Manet is the 
enemy of the people. Zola is driven from the public 
journals for defending him. The Impressionists arc 
hooted became they do not know how to draw; 
later on, thetr drawing is vaunted in order that their 
successor* may be reviled. The men who pick up a 
poor living frum the enunbe that fall from their table 
declare them incomplete. Men laugh at the construc¬ 
tion of Cf-zanna, who rediscovers construction. Men 
uwck tbc color and the bloatodness of Rrnoir, who 
bnng* back solidity of volume and lyridam of color. 
Do they not stand aa much alone as Rembrandt dying 
of poverty, or Velasquez the valet of the court, or 
Watteau, who was picked up consumptive by a charit* 
aide friend? 0 painting! sublime art, the highest. 
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the mo* subtle, the most sensual. hut at the earn* 
• lfc« most intellectual of ail, ode. dance. and 
music transposed into the objective world, as far from 
n common soul us transcendental algebra is from n 
primary education; the reader of newspaper novels, 
the champion at dominoes, tbe officeholder, the 
chamberlain, and the voter judge you! They give you 
praea, like u fattened ox. O pearl, in which there in 
the play of the whole m anil Uir inuumu- dramatic 
«ky. and the eternal tragedy of movement and of 
color, and the proudest and most mysterious tremors 
of the soul, the swine decide your fate! It is axil. 
Your solitudr IN Ml well peopled- You know it. Then* 
is not in the world n sound, a tone, u gesture, a form, 
a ray, or a shallow which exists alone. All lintcn to 
one another and ansif** mi, another, and cnUr one 
into the other by secret passages; awl when, from their 
correspondences, from their common reflection*, from 
their unanimous and joyous direction toward an 
invisible focus, harmony is born, it transmits all that 
is universal to the solitary man. 

A century tcudiug entirely toward scientific research 
contributed not a little to the brisnn| about of a 
growing misunderstanding between this solitary man 
and the town, which was more and more incapable of 
feeling the language of form. The scientist evicted 
the artist, a little more each day, from the plane which, 
since the Renaissance, be had occupied ill the respect 
of the men of his time. And men ore much more atten¬ 
tive to the humanitarian or practical results obtained 
by the seekers than they are to the intriniic quality 
of their work. They erect altars to the latest inventor 
of n vaccine or of a stove; Uwy at* ignorant of him 
who coma* to change the equilibrium of aouls for a 
century or for a thousand years. It is so ordered, 
and the myth af Hercules b far better known to the 
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crowd tlun tine myth of Prometheus. Abo. it It 
ordered that the crowd shall prefer tliow who bear 
only the stamp uf Hercules to the lews accewiblc demi¬ 
urge* wbo propore to u* 0»«* grandest hypotheses 
imagined since the Hindu or Chaldean thinker*, and 
who indcuc tbe course of tbe »tar* in algebraic foc- 
uiulo*. or capture life at it* sources to conduct it, step 
by step, from the primeval day to the intelligence of 
llie god. The crowd is ignorant of tbe fact that throe 
hypotheses have a formidable power oref tbe practical 
direction of science. It U ignorant of the fact that 
pure science b only an analytical system destined, 
precisely, to verify these hypotheses and to draw 
positive results from their activity. It know* even 
lea* that these hypothec are. fundamentally, of an 
wethctic order, that they yield certitudes to which 
|turc Bornce does not attain. It does not know Oust 
these hypotheses have thi» in common with the great 
artistic "generalisations: that while they bring us the 
intiwiration of certitude, they are umJemonsUabl* by 
experimentation. How then should the crowd under¬ 
stand that, in a *>y rvrn leu known, they also exercise 
a magical influence upon the evolution of lyrieiwn. 
since Ur* MOW of lyricism has been drawing a litUc 
farther away from it every day for five centuries and 
lias abandoned it completely in the lft*t hundred years' 
How should it grasp the fart, for example, that Uie 
realistic art of Uic end of Use last century is only an 
echo, almost direct, from scientific miitmiih-m; that 
ImpreMaoniran was horn from the neersairy encounter 
of the most extreme individualism wiUi the most posi¬ 
tive conquest* of optics, the analysis of the scientists 
and the social snsh-m finally mulling ill the separa¬ 
tion of man from man as one objective phenomenon it 
separated from another? And why should it know this? 
Nine times out of ten, the *rti*t himoelf i* ignorant 
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o ( >u that ignorance it of benefit. If lie suspects 

it, abstraction and system l>eo>n»c hit guide*, and he 
eiwls by confuting the end with the mean* and d**br* 
agaiaa « wall. The poet is carried to the peak of the 
iinoonwcMMia; be gain* consciousness only that be may 
l>ettcr obey tlir movements of the unknown aatn 
which cradle him. and that he may widen, through 
consciousness itself, the limits of the unoonsrioui. It 
it potsible that Rembrandt knew Spinoza. even if it 
it improbable that lie read the Klkiej. id nee he did 
not know Latin. It it sure that La Tour associated 
with Voltaire and trad him. that O.rruw listened to 
Diderot, and that David had read Ruaunu. Rut 
it it practically certain that I * Nfltre did not know 
the philosophy of Descartes. And an againit 1st Tour, 
against Gmize, against David. Le Nitre was to prove 
correct Thus, without seeking to imitate him, he bore 
the greater resemblance to Descartes. 

There U no renaon why the artist—and perhaps the 
most innocent, the lent cultivated, especially—should 
live outside the currents of instinct which determine 
tli* special direction of the minds of his time. On 
the contrary, it would he <jiiite> surprising if he did 
not consider the universe and destiny from an angle 
nearer to the one which guides the thought and the 
experiences of the scientist* and the philosophers who 
are hi* contemporaries Solidarity of needs begets 
solidarity of ideas and expression. I do not believe 
that the scientists themselves, at least in the direction 
they give to their research, escape the needs of th«T 
epoch. All our ideas bear the trace of the profound 
events which surround us and which touch us, and 
the mathematical harmonies themselves, despite their 
apparent cternality, arc perhaps not much more inde¬ 
pendent of the moral ground whence they spring than 
are the great sensual cans tractions of the painters or 
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the musicians The sctuihalitw* of a given age air 
all directed toward the **mr invisible gual; tlwy 
u|ion the relationships which another age would not 
wile upon; they erect system* which utirfjf the ohsrtir- 
«it. and the strongrol of their desires. It in thus that 
wr aliould understand the inner, spontaneous. and 
necessary accord between Phidias and Plato, between 
(•Lotto and Dante, between Krmbruodt and Spinoza, 
bet»ecu Lc N'Hrc and Descartes, between Auguste 
Comte and Courbet. 

We underutond. therefore, hot it is that aoence. 
acting upon the evolution of men’* minds ami being 
influenced by them m return, w*m» to arrive to-dny 
at conduMoot almost antagonistic to those within 
which certain ovcrcager desires tried to arrest it 
twenty or thirty yearn ago. On all »idc« it U bursting 
in upon the seemingly exhausted domain of philoto|»liy 
and cf my *tieiun. and as it penetrates into this domiint. 
it ix also acted upon thereby. Intuition is oner more in 
favor, and that was hound to eoiw. What was form¬ 
erly called Reason—which was. one or two centuries 
ago, from Descartes to Diderot, on admirable individual 
instrument for pu»»iociulc investigation, a kind of 
living being—had become rationalism, an immobile 
religion, independent of the senses, emancipated from 
the heart: a lamp in a sepulcher. Those who little 
by little created the irreducible antagonism between 
curt 1 km 1 oml life had not learard to one, on summer 
evening* after the rain—one of those evening*, green 
and pure, when colors and forms mrm to crystallise 
in themselves what remains «if the daylight—they had 
not learned to see a bed of genuiiums. red os blood, 
in a geometrical garden whose walls of verdure, carved 
out by the will, Imubtc like the surface of water. 
They do not know the meaning of the Italian arubroque, 
carrying into life the thunderbolt of iu line—which 
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Hitltrnx. in (urn. loaded with >11 On* weight of blood 
iiud matter which it could bear without giving way. 
Thry hiul never looked at the fricxe of tbr Apaaras 
of Angle or, dance and mime. mmial movement of 
the universe itself subjected to a mathematical rhythm 
by A miracle of the mind. They are probably the 
same persona who are now soiling upon rehabilitated 
intuition to enthrone it in a region outode of the 
intelligence, ami are thereby condemning it to death. 
.Man ia unable to preserve h« equilibrium. He has to 
divide himself into halves and project himself now 
toward one of the pole* of hi* soul, now toward the 
other. He who believes only in science is like, an 
orchestra musician who imagines that the whole sym¬ 
phony rwidw in tbe mechanism of his instrument. 
He who believes only in intuition is like an orchestra 
musician who imagines that the symphony continues 
when all the players break their rtring* and their bow*. 
Mon cannot admit to himself that intuition is only a 
flame spurting forth at the point of contact of an 
infinity of previous analyse* and of accumulated 
rcasuuing, ami that it delivers him from criticism 
through the faculty that it has. in action, in art, and 
in science, for generalizing and for choosing. 

Foe five centuries, the r6lc of the European hero 
ha* consisted precisely in maintaining within himselt 
the harmony between the intelligence and the heart, 
a harmony which will assure to the reasoning individual 
access to one of those momrnbi id orrtitude seised 
upon by the people in order to exhaust the climax of 
love which, once every thousand yearn, perhaps, makes 
it think ami act like a "ingle hero. This is true even 
in tin* France of the eighteenth century, when Diderot 
has his presentiment of the monotonous movement 
which always guts beyond so-called moral progress, 
ami which is ceaselessly giving birth to new forces 
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against which this pretended moral progress m forwvrr 
•4ni|0(linXi and when Luniivk gather* logrtlin in 
his rational differentiation of the organium the rlr* 
inmti of the biological symphony wliich he propow* 
to the future. AU the conquests of muon, all its 
stored-up knowledge, contribute to the nourishing of 
■n instinct- Plato the Sophist stood ot the threnlwil.l 
of the innumerable avenue* that Wad to the new growth 
of popular genius which »m nunied Christinnity. 
And Plato's point of departure *« the popular HeU 
lenic genius orriml at it* maturity. Feeling, thj 
point of departure of reason, !« *1 >h> the poiut at which 
it arrive*; nod tlie gaining possession of COn*<ioUfciiex* 
brings us bock to fruitful unconsciousness wherein 
the great peoples, like the great individual*. *|K)UtiUic- 
(iinl)‘ emste ideas and images in their mature Venn 
with as little effort M they created children in their 
youth. It is to obey the command of life that mtso» 
finally cornea, not through cowardice, but through 
courage, to a new mysticism. It i» in vain that pun* 
science advance*; it thrust* hack the mystery, it shir* 
not destroy it. Once the threshold of mystery is 
crossed, art regains its whole dominion. 

The modem world is so complex, so uncertain in 
its directions, so diverse in its elements, the field of 
society is m U|»H. tlie ilewlmiro of Europe have brrn 
rendered so precarious by the grented war in history, 
such a whirlwind of conflicting interests and ideas 
sweep it along, that it* morrow is obscure. And yet 
the needs of the European crowd remain what they 
wore. When whole peoples take part in war. which 
hut tlie day Induce yesterday was the game and means 
of the aristoeracse*. war has more influence upon their 
common evolution. Is not war itself a phenomenon 
outside of CTMncinusnci*. a terrible biological crisis 
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ih which the individual disappears, in which there 
bur«t forth only those blind power* of collective life 
destined to lJc * tro >' or to «nrv from top to bottom 
the faculties of energy and of love that take |mK in 
tliem. A» the intelligence was outstripped by life, 
mond conaohmanaa was overflowed by war. In the 
wind which shake* the vine branches, under the whirf- 
ing rain of grape* nnd of flowers, Dionvsiac intoricn* 
lion bounds to the sound of r y , n bal*,']*u K htcr. and 
***** ol ,ovr - But the clan* of the panthers tear 
the naked limbs. Death and resurrection turn in the 
baorhanale. If the European soul is not annihilated, 
the men of Europe will build. 

The nineteenth century, especially in Prance, w a 
Cathedral Hupmed. It must be creeled. The noi»- 
exutmcc of architecture in the U*t hundred year* i* 
vcr>- significant. The resgn of the individual bring, 
with it the downfall of the monument. We have teen 
that very often in history after Egypt, after legendary 
, . W ' u 'li«i Japan had ema£»ci|Mit*<| hemdf from 
China, and when the liraiuuutncs’ caused tlie xfoitvd- 
(Um windows to descend from the churches and 
Kround them up on ciuivaii, and when their statue, 
descended to ornament its avenue* and gardens. If 
• he reign of the individual ends by his being given 
buck to the multitude twoausc he becomes too drsurly 
peopled himself to contain himself, architecture. Use 
work of the anonymous crowds, will be reborn, and 
painting nnd sculpture will re-enter the monument. 
The whole art of to-day. even in it* most transitory 
forms, is obeying an obscure need of subordination to 
some collective task still unknown; and this need 
suggests to our art—confused and diverse thou gh it 
be in appearance—the direction of its lines and the 
quality of its tone*. Whither do we go* Wherever the 
spirit o/ life will* it. 
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/ ' y -JlfE day when, fur from the Flanders 
It/' ancestor*. Rubens was bom, 

® |i,\'./^ Antwerp «u still to be rebuilt. Hit 
*Oy,Ety*v rM V* w l arid courageous mother had 
1 SwBT^iY ] *hur<rd the exile of hfc* slightly mm I 
father, who had become the lover of the 
wife of William at Orange after having been one of the 
closest companions of that hero. When Ruben* wo* 
ten yearn of age and hi* mother, who had become a 
widow, brought him to Antwerp, there was still the 
threat of fire beneath the mint of the great port. It bad 
not forgotten the stake and the gibbet, the statues 
tom from the temples, the sea of blood that had been 
shed and the livid face of the Duke of Alba in his iron 
armor. 
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Only after two and a half cm tun**, when liberty was 
conquered. would Antwerp regain its position in 
Europe. For the artist*, it wm do longer the live city 
which lwd tried, with Quentin Matey*, to rwcape from 
the Gothic spell of Bruges unit to enter the modem 
spirit through individual effort, and which, with 
Breughel, ha<l succeeded in doing so. ft wws that very 
effort, however. which had brought forth the Beggar*. 
Rubra had bwo conceived in the thick of the storm; 
within him he bore, together with the wild Irape of the 
people and the energy of its most splendid moment of 
activity, all of its past conquests. The decadence of 
Flanders and of Antwerp could affect only those who 
were to come after him- fie was to profit by the brief 
moment when Spain loosened her gnp a little, and to 
send forth, like a flood, the muss of life that for two 
centuries had been accumulating in the granaries, the 
laima, and the ships of the country, and in the hearts 
and minds of men. through the labor of their field*, 
their eitie*. and their port*. 

fie did better than that. No country was placed 

more advanlagewitaly than Flandrr* for llie gathering 
together of the currents which for taro centuries had 
been crowing the Occident in all direction*. For a 
hundred years Bruges had served as a bond of union 
between England, the Baltic. Vcnioe. and the Orient. 
Antwerp was the first commercial port of the world 
under Charles V. It drained France by the Meuse and 
the ijchcJdt, Germany by the Rhine, ami the Indies, 
Italy, and the land* of Spain by the sea. At the 
critical hour when the north and the south found 
themselves face to face in their age-old activities, when 
the problem of religion was opposing the social idealism 
of the Latin countries to the economic realism of the 
Germanic countries. Flanders, the heart of the universal 
empire of Charles V, was quivering from all the shocks 
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which the arteries of OOMmeroe brought upon it by 
HMTcbjUKlur, books, and ■oklient. Struggling both for 
itd independence and in support of the Reformation, it 
rrmaiaed a country of the Empire and remained 
Catholic. It mu natural that the man who expressed 
with an eternal force this unique moment of its life, 
should infuse southern intellcctualism into the sub¬ 
stantial. fat. and moving matter of the north. 

The pointers of Flanders had been trying to Occam* 
plish this for a hundred yean. But Bruges was no 
longer sufficiently alive at the beginning of the sis* 
trrath century for her Romanized masters. Jun van 
Mat me and van Orlrv, to be able to assimilate the soul 
of Italy deeply, without danger. Antwerp oai tl*e 
contrary, even at the end of that century, hod not yet 
attained a degree of maturity sufficient for the Italian 
soul to penetrate the original nature of Flanders. The 
attempt of Quentin Matsys was premature; Martin de 
Vos, Coninxloo. Frmncken. ami the good portraitist 
Pourbus were not. os men. big enough; the task of 
Breughel, a Hollander by birth, who released the spirit 
uf the north from its primitive matrix, was too all- 
ahsothing for him to attempt to find his agreement with 
the mind af the peninsula. Rubens had scarcely to 
listen to his two teacher*, Otto Venius with his Italian 
tendencies, and van Noort. with his Flemish tmiirnri**, 
to discover in himself the destiny meted out to him by 
fate; the eight yean he pawed in Italy in the intimacy 
of the giant realizations of Tintoretto and of Michael 
Angrlo, his repeated journeys to Spain, to Frunee, and 
to England, the seven languages that he spoke, his 
superb manner of life and his two marriage* for love 
permitted him to fulfill this destiny with unparalleled 
generosity and with royal abundance. 

\Vh»t a Wet lie was the only hero of humanity, 
doubtless, to unite the xjdrndor* of external life with 
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tbr splendid images of it which he made. The period, 
in which the aristocracy had for two hundred years 
been receiving it* education iu art ami had born 
charmed by hi* taste for the sumptuous, had conspired 
to have him maintain, until the end. his exceptional 
balance betwrm moral health and sensualism. He was 
like a kiug of Flaaderx; hr represented it to the kings. 
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Hi* great dinners, his receptions, his fortune, his 
piutlea. his luxury, and his embassies. none of these 
could detract from him. Never even dor* he consent 
to admit to us that he suffered from his second marriage 
when, at the age of fifty-three, be married a girl of 
sixteen. From his very disquietude he drew forth a 
multiplied force and spread aero** the future the jejr 
which he could not aslc from her and which he could 
not give her. He ended hi* triumphal existence by 
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triumphing or#* the anguish which he could Dot have 
failed to fed. 

If ia tiki* exceptional man one desired to find only tbe 
highest expression of the Ftnaah nature which ho 
unite* with universal nature, one would perceive only 
one aspect of hi* work, the moat lCC tnft l t» in truth, 
but not the most essential. One would have to turn to 
Jonlama. wlui cauw iiftom years after him, a pupil of 
van Nuorl. a* he was. but who. while turning toward 
him at every moment, was able to live and act with 
such ccmfldencr in hi* strength that, outside of Kubens, 
he remains the most robust interpreter of Flemish 
paganism. 

Almost never did the feet of Jocdacns leave the *0*1 
of Flanders. His eyes almost never pierced beyond tbe 
opal space of Antwerp. Almost never did they see 
anything brvood tbe going and coming of the ships 

through the luminous mist on tbe muddy river, and tbe 
jitodiicU of the tea and of tin- countryside that were 
told m the market place. His canvases heap up niasaes 
of living matter. Hi* confusion is a force. A heavy 
rhythm give* to hi* lilnunl orgies hii accent of ponder* 
ous joy which approaches the general idea, the un¬ 
conscious symbol. Everything drinks and oat*, all the 
mouths ore open, all the nostrils and llic eyes and tbe 
throat*. Dogs. cats, and chickens wander among the 
glut ton* and the gormandizer*, snapping, picking, and 
ticking the bones fallen under the table, the sauces 
that have b een spilled, and the beer and wine that have 
overflowed. Flesh has the thickness of pumpkins that 
have opened, human fat is in layers like sausages, tbe 
akin of the women is as warm as the sides of soup pots, 
their hands lie on tbesr breast* with the bunches of 
gr*|ies fruen the basket*, fares and coppers glisten, and 
the smacking of lips and the slapping of hands on 
thighs ore rhythmed by the gurgle of the bottle*. Men 
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*ud women dink their glosses while they an*, and 
bang the metal licit of the coffeepots, end the rumbling 
of the stomachs. brought alwut by the heaps of food, 
b accompanied by the sqnallin* erf indecent babies, in 
the obstinate chorus of the drunkards and the gnui|»v 
Here is nothin* but fating, feasting, gluttony, and 
lechery, in which an innocent oh! faun, with a shining 
face, a trembling hide, and a flapping belly, takes port. 
He has ju»t crowed the threshold of the Flemish 
houses, foe which be desert* the immense poem of like 
fields and the broad nudities of a mythology less 
heretical tlmn one thinks: the backs, the bellies 
*>.iaing in the light, and the robust limbs of the wtMncn 
who milk the hravy udders of the gouts amid the 
foliage, the vine branches, and the plowed land. 

II 

Awl now. through the most far-reaching lyrical 
movement that has ever flowed from a painter. through 
a metaphysical feeling about the universe so evident 
that it vibrates from ooc end n# his work to tlir other 
like line steady sound of a great river whose voice is the 
same though it reflects a hundred skies, though it 
bathes a hundred shores, and gives its water to a 
hundred cities— Rnhens rendered divine that of 
animal mu which Flemish art would have remained fur 
us if Jonlacns alone had lived. lie accepted the 
domination of the elementary forces as if to get a better 
understanding of them, and guided them from within 
their very centers of action witli the formidable ease of 
a being who fret* h» life to be sustained by them and 
who participates in their life. At the moment when the 
reorganization of the Churches and the organization of 
the great nation*, contrasting with the anarchy and the 
vitality of the sixteenth century, were demonstrating 
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lbi* necessity of maintaining political unity in the 
social body. Rubens. who wm wry much o/ his time, 
who consented to place hi* genius at the service of 
monarchical centrali¬ 
sation and of the 
religions Restoration 
—Hubcm was affirm¬ 
ing. as the century 
before IumI done, the 
eternal quality in the 
iuiiinul force* and the 
immortal presence uf 
nature in the hearts 
of t lie bcroM. 

He it the central 
fire that will fuae. in 
a fruitful equilibrium, 
the Renaissance and 
the modem world. 

The plastic arabesque 
had been, with the 
Italians, the enpeciul 
instrument for ex- 
preming the instinc¬ 
tive need to unite 
dispersed individual 
energies and for ex¬ 
pressing the desire to 
Mtobluh a general 
memning of the struc¬ 
ture of the universe. Beans. study. Rawing M 
With Rulwn* the 

arabesque will find in the roots of instinct itself the inner 
unity of thr world, which the Church and the monarchy 
an- trying to reconstitute from without. It transmits 
the soul of the philosophers and the arti*U of tbs 
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Renaissance to the eighteenth century, whose painters 
will twjsc their work precisely on that work of the 
natter ol Antwerp, and prvst into the living wave 
which the arabesque brings to that work, the nuturulLwn 
of ltoiuwean, the uuivmnliim of Diderot. and the 
traniforamuQ of Buffun and of Lutuxrck. at the hour 
when Harvey is describing the circulation of the blood 
in the artina anil when Newton id born t<> ilneriba 
the circulation of the spheres in the heavens. The 
arabesque is no longer a merely aeiuuxl expression .u 
with tiic Venetians; it b no longer satisfied to ask, os 
the Creeks d*d, that the higher form* ol a harmoni-au* 
imagination express in ideal fashion the poasags ol 
the forces through balanced volumes, which con¬ 
tinue one another and reply to one another. It accepts 
all the aspects of the world without discussing their 
nature. The formidable complexity of the sensations 
arrumiiLatrd by a thousand years of silence, the vast 
treasury of form* limped uj* by the Middle Ages, und 
the enormous mass ol matter ol the north—all this 
was to be given a sudden headlong movement—with¬ 
out discrimination by the arabesque, which turned it 
in the direction indicated by the mind of the soutli. 
With Rubens it enters the intimate substance ol life 
to stir it to its depths. Heavy with flesh, with earth 
and air. having the decisiveness ol Lightning, the undu- 
Uting line winch run* through lit* pictures in every 
direction sends back to the depths the movements 
ol their surfaces and determines the surfaces by the 
movement* of their depth*: it is the mind itself, gov¬ 
erning the sensual flood which nourishes it. Rubens 
handles the forms of the world as though they were a 
malleable paste, which one lengthens and shortens, 
which one reduces or separates, which one drag* and 
distribute* throughout the whole work, as a god. 
recreating life, would unjwcsr a new order upon the 
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tumuli that life wmiH have a* it issue* from him. 
Everything in life u evolving. It is simply « force 
in incessant transformation which germinates and 
eqinod) and did in the inAaitr world of forms, allow¬ 
ing no chanre for the mind, which ia aware of all this, 
to arrest its movement be t w a rn the forms for a single 
mnnwnt nr to isolate it from the complex ensemble 
which all, nitlsout an instant of repose, assist in form¬ 
ing and in destroying. Whether hr points myth, his¬ 
tory. landscape, the market, sport, lighting, or portrait. 
Ruben* ha* no other subject than the indefatigable 
pursuit, through a thousand symbols, of nature in 
artion. of the dynamism of life, whose immense river 
sweeps through him without his ever being able to 
exhnuft its overflowing waters and without any dr- 
neaae of his (lower through his attempts to exhaust 
tliem. 

Everything that came before Ilia eyes during hie 
whole *ujH-rb existence became on element, at once 
Hers- and docile, of hit unified and dramatic conception 
of nature- Never did be study anything for itself, 
tar the mural and material life which radiates from 
any object when one studies its secret life. The human 
face, for example, which he knew well, which he handled 
os a sculptor kneads his day. from which each day ho 
drew hi* unerring effects of sentiment—the human 
face never interested him for the external or the pro¬ 
found character which it might have revealed to him. 
It was of little importance to the constructor of worlds 
what happened under foreheads other than hi* own 
and what the eyes, fixed on his. revealed of an enigma 
foreign to hi* own Human eyes and human foreheads 
entered the symphony like an instrument which he 
knew how to make resound, at the place and at the 
minute when be desired it to resound. When a gust of 
feeling caused him to stop for a moment in the uurac- 
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Iilou* voyage which he was making among the form*, 
surrounded as lie wus by matter and by mind, cleaving 
hi* victorious passage utuid flesh and amid tree*, 
dragging earth and heaven after him; when he looked 
at a woman's face or a flower or a cloud with a con¬ 
centration that stopped him in his course—lie recovered 
hiiUH-lf so quickly, ne surrounded his distraction with 
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such a displny of orchestral sonorities, that it was no 
more than a single voice in the chorus, mingling with 
the others and lout In the furious tumult of oratorical 
exaltation. Hi* universal tenderness veiled his hours 
of iiliandon. Like those who love everything that 
lives, everything that dirs. everything that is, he sword 
indifferent to the intimate dramas of the heart. He 
bnd no time to stop to choose. He opened his Invest 
to nil. 

The mind which directs and maintains this whirl- 
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wind of life in a circle <u suit as the gravitation of the 
heavenly bodies, rolls with it from form to form os it 
their very intoxication were producing the lucidity of 
that mind. Wine And the juice of meats and of fruits 
circulate through matter with lyric movement to give 
to the skin its red, to put saliva on the laps*, to return 
into the anil with the stamping of feel, to evaporate 
into the air with the sweat that forms in drops, to 
pass into children with the milk from blue-veined 
breasts, to enter the animal* through the grasses which 
they crop and Uie bones and debris which they devour, 
and to paw note more into man through meat and 
linwL Ami humanity, whether it loves or eats or 
drinks or breathes the air and the sunshine of heaven, 
whether it lies down or walks upon the earth, partici¬ 
pates consciously in the universal exchange, and if 
earth ferments, if unheolthiul vapors crawl, if the 
uJiilirvms wind rises to twist the trees and make them 
creak, if the clouds carry through space the water that 
has been drunk up from the flanks of the soil, if the 
streams sink into subterranean caverns that they may 
cause a spring to murmur among the distant grosses, 
we know it when wc observe a breast swelling above 
the curve of an arm, or a back mottling as the blood 
flushes its fat and muscle, or a mouth opening under a 
tuft of rod beard, and the furious movement of a hand 
that takes, offers, or threatens is re-echoed to the very 
h orison. 

This man hud the right to love all the aspects of 
matter, put rrfact inn, and life, since be mingled the 
tuind with putrefaction us well as with life, and sinoc it is 
the mind that gives their movement to both. He had 
this right bream* he saw that life is born from putre¬ 
faction, that putrefaction gmiuuatcs in life, aud that 
life and putrefaction pass steadily from any point in 
space to all the others. Never did an artist have within 
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him to that degree the sensuality, always present, 
anil renewed ansi insatiable, which is to be nuiknl with 
sacred things because it indicates to us—at every 
step that we take, every time that we often our eyea 
or our nostrils. or that wc listen to the great murmur 
ahout us—the constant solidarity which hinds us with 
everything that is and which causa us to assimilate 
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ceaselessly everything that is, in order to cany it up 
to our creative brain and give it liarlc to men in co¬ 
ordinated images. He could not conceive an object 
separated from the others. Hi* immobility turns to 
movement and his coarseness becomes radiant because 
be knows no bit of space but has ita echo everywhere, 
no fraction of time that doo not continue within 
himself, because he has never viewed anything in 
nature without seeing higher forms germinating inces- 
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»«atly from romnwn forms anil without discerning in 
a bestial gesture a harimmiou* movement. He descend* 
mto the chnmel house or lifts himself show it at anil, 
at a single flight; and when he descends into the charnel 
limiae, he has, on tbc feathers of lus wing, a reflection 
of the sun. and when he mounts he has flesh and blood 
iu his talons. Without other transition than the play 
of vallies, the continuity of volumes, and Use echo of 
tones, he posses from the profile of a bosom as full ns 
a ripening fruit to a hanging breast, from a belly cut 
by folds to a luminous anil hard belly, from the face 
of an old man with flabby xkui to a wmn»n'« face who*c 
peurlv skin is flushed with blood, from flesh shot 
through with llatnr to dry bones, from a limpid brook 
to H muddy pool, from a sky all of «|vcr to abysse* 
of darkness. But tlsr same wave circulate* every¬ 
where. swelling out the forms of youth when llie 
withered forms are about to dissolve in it to makr 
young forms again, absorbing tbc withered furms 
with the voluptuousness which it drew from the young 
forms. In the symphonic movement, the wail of the 
violinceUo* is never wiled by Use stridcncc of Use 

brax*e>, the sonorous wave joins ilopsir ami hope, ami 
the weight tliat causes it to descend is balanced by 
the one thnt muses it to rise- 

Till* man from whom, for two centuries, all the 
painters will come forth b yet the ruination of theories 
and schools. Life carries him along without his having 
tbc time to stop and give its final formula. With 
him it is a perpetual dawn; he is never without order 
and lucidity, but he b tireless in breaking every frame 
that be himself has made in order to overflow its 
Imniers ami with such abundance that as he mb'*need 
in age and rote into the tight it seemed that the forms 
pressed themselves together .ever more densely so 
that lie might have the joy of triumphing over their 
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disorder with greater ease and ardor. There have 
turn loftier characters. subtler intelligences, mare 
paseuoaate nature* -there has never been such a 
harmonious ensemble of nil the essential faculties 
which make up tlie superior man. In his magnificent 
life of a king of art, be appears simple nod good, steady 
in his relationship*, full of cordial nubility ami of 
affability, and quite without anything incomplete or 
bitter He had no need of lieroic character, for he was 
too well balanced to abandon hi* strength for the 
charms of honors and of women. He hod no need of 
an exceptional profundity of mind, for the image* of 
life organised tbnnadrca in him naturally, according 
to the rhythm they take as they pass through our 
aens««, and because he created with the ease of a rut¬ 
ting animal. He hod no need of an uncompromising 
pauion because everything powerful or comprehensive 
in the Europe of hi* tune nmowthml hi* path fur him 
without his having to demand it. 

That fire, that inexpressible movement, that unbri¬ 
dled transport of passion whsch one we* in Ins slightest 
sketches was no more than the passage through him 
of universal life, forever whirling him forward without 
his making any effort to summon it to him and without 
his being aide to restrain it- It was from him that 
there poured forth those tree* twisted by flame, those 
torrents of light and shadow, that moving modeling 
which sculptures and rolls the fat flesh, knots and 
unties the muscular limbs whose embraces seem to 
bring his mind into being, those full breasts of women. 
Umimj heavy udden of the cow from which be sucked 
life, those overflowing still life pieces, those fish, meats, 
and pumpkins, those fruits of the earth ami of the 
trees which he brings streaming down or which lie 
crushes upon his canvas with sunlight and blood. 
What did it matter if he addremrd himself in the 
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4upjJi.-j.linx hand*, people kneeling theatrically, aim! 
Athletic cadaver* hung from crw«s? The boiling tor¬ 
rent of life swept the theatrical attitudes along m ita 
Mceodaul power, and they ditappeared in it a* the 
feature* of singer* are effaced when five hundred 
musician* accompany their voices. The mmorau 
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language desired by this century to the most ounven- 
ttonal century, throne matt fascinated by fmr *,K*king 
ami oratorical cinphaais. and if. in order to *tir it, he 
employed U... melodramatic meant which it demanded 
of him. eye* reddened by werpu^, prostrate l todies, 
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yoiul blowing caused tbr mart Its and draperies to 
flap, toaring them (rout niumlilrr* too brood and from 
■etting* too pompous when they masked the blue 
perspective of the plains stretching away through 
vapors to the horizon with the curve of the rartli. 
and set in movement by their wandering mists, by 
their volcanic tindulalioas. and by the wind whirh hlea* 
Iirra<« them. l!r had appeared between Rabelais and 
Dossuet and embodied I linn both to the tenth power. 
Hr drew after him in hi* train such anuses of fat and 
grease, of ruddy Broil into which tlie hand could plunge, 
of unbound blond hair; such clastic surfacm of ban* 
lucks, of heavy,' hips spread out in the light; such 
I wap* of frail*, of vegetables, and of pungrnt houghs 
of apple trees and bitter boughs of oak—that, in order 
to bring this oemi of matter into tlw modern world, 
lie hnd to assume the solemn gestures and tlse bands of 
lure of the masters of tlse pulpit and of the oonfcuor* 
of lungs. He served the banquet of the orntury in 
his own silver vessels, amid brocaded hangings and 
tall armchairs already orru)»rd by lords in court 
<lrro», by women in dfcollctf, and by grandiloquent 
bishops. But he-had seen the blood flowing through 
the bluish veins of the beautiful breasts that were offered 
to hit eye*; be hnd seen the august jaws cracking 1 tones, 
and the fruit*. which lie threw with both hands u|kui 
the table amid the meats, were moist with dew and 
swollen with sugar and with juice. 

He main Ini tied iu hi* life and transmitted for our 
need of unity and of rhythm the suhrtanee nmaaatd 
by the Middle Ages and tbr order introduced into the 
mind by the Italian masters. In surface and in drpth, 
lie mingled and interwove living nature with the con¬ 
tinuous lines which for him represented its direction. 
His influence was enormous, it still rndurro, H has 
Iwcoroe a part of our activity for all time. But he had 
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exhausted life for more than a century; the puintns of 
Europe him appear Ntrwki-u by a sort of lethargic 
stupor from which neither Watteau nor Goya could 
tear them away, and which the France of tlie nine* 
trenth century alunc munugxd to shake off. 

Fliuitiers especially was crushed by it- Awh from 
Breughel, who is a complete realisation and who more¬ 
over marked out his path, the whole sixteenth century 
of Flanders scons to haw had no other function than 
that of announcing Ruben*. The sons and the nephew* 
of Breughel had withered only a few brilliant flowers 
from the borders of the terrestrial Eden which Rubens 
entered alone, cutting the harvests, shaking the fruit 
trees, drawing after him the amtnnU he dominated in 
order that he might feed upon their flesh or flatter 
them with his hand, and (loading the women he loved 
without letting himself be conquered by them- When 
he had entered this garden, all the other* picked up 
the grain* and the leaves which lie let fall unnoticed 
at each vtep, because his two onus were fully laden and 
because, although be was capable of absorbing all 
that he carried or of decorating his magnificent house 
with it, he knew too well that. *o tar M he was con¬ 
cerned, the branches, the earn of coni, anil the flanks 
of the women would not be exh au s ted. AN hen death 
laid him low amid the vines, his two feet upon the 
soil anil his brow in the light which was riprniug every¬ 
thing around him that hi* eye* had seen, the race of 
pupils that surrounded him, finishing hi* picture*, 
living upon hi* flaming sketches, and gathering up the 
notes in his albums to decorate a palace—the race of 
pupib could do DO more than despoil him of his mantle 
and force open hu flat*, still filled to overflowing. 
Eden was dead with him. 
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Jordxciu hinudi. so strong and so free. could not 
the overpowering memory of him. But at least 
he illummnd hu tod with the flame of Ruben* instead 
of gathering up hi* bones. He brought even more 
sun into the flesh «f hi, big sximru. be caused more 
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blood to How under their xlcin, they radiated a greater 
aoiorvue power, and he discovered in hinurlf, ax he 
watched the passing of the god wbo opened upon life 
his two generous hands, rustic poems which he had 
barely suspected. Hr saw fauns, their hoofs dotted 
with mud, sitting in Flemish collage* into which cows 
and chickens came i>ehir>d them; he saw the fautu par¬ 
taking with the peasant of the juice of grapes, and 
bread nibbed with garlic. He saw more liquid light in 
the eyes of the girls ami more furtive grace in the 
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smile of their mouths. The spirit of the world patted 
through him in a broad flash. 

The other* divided up the universe of Rubens. 
Snyders gathered into biblical arks tlie beasts scattered 
through the thrw thousand canvases o i the hero. Of 
the immense spectacle id the world into which Ruben* 
had plunged, the skies, the seas, the nude aomrn. the 
living woods, the springs anil the meadows, the marble 
palace* ami the cottage* which he had dissolved in the 
I dotal at his vein* to spread them forth upon the canvas 
to the beating of his heart, Snyders retained no more 
than messes of fish and tile pork simp* of the .streets, 
the palpitation of the peuriy bellies, Uic gliilejiing 
tremor of the scales, the slimy motion of the great 
cylindrical bodies, the thickness of the meats, the 
warmth of fur ami feather* heaped up pdlmril. an 
vdor of the sea and of clotted blood floating amid the 
ni»*r<* of autumn game, and the Wue* and green* of 
wuTrerd and of ocean depths. Even so it was too 
uiurli for him. Fyt helped him in hi* work. Croyer. 
who also delifhtrl in bib, the *r;t, and the mvut of the 
I in teher shop. Hosed his eyes timidly so as to leave to 
them this domain, and thought it hit duty to confine 
UinucU to equestrian portraits, monarchical triumph* 
and jiomjioiia theologies ug:iiii»t a setting of twisted 
colonnades and brocaded hangings. The good painter 
Jacob van Oust left to him the athletic nudes and tlic 
muscular meloilramwa that he might shut himself up in 
lus dying city of Bruges with the enriched middle Haas 
who draped themselves in the mantle* and the doublets 
in which Ruliena liad d reseed hi* prince* os they 
i|i| »nirixl kilhourtted against the grandeur of the skie*. 
Van Dyck seiied upon hand* ami faces, despoiled the 
soldier* of the harness of war in order to get a better 
view of their ankle* and wmt», ami dressed the divini¬ 
ties of pagnn Flanders in robes of henvy stuff so os to 
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have a more prrvw pleasure in undrouing them 
afterword, Where, before, three had been suren*** of 
gesture, ease of power, superb elegance of force i„ 
Aotiun. there were now prepored gesture. mannered 
gmce. on. 1 the faded elegance taught by the servitude 
an<l idlrmvw of courts. 

The noble had doffed hU armor. He had permitted 
lus stronghold to become a plrjwure liouac; be had 
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given over to the king his bridges and roads in cxrhange 
for finely embroidered garments. But deep within him 
there was still the rigor of a cavalier, even though a 
touch of corruption was visible at the tipi of hi* finger, 
and in the pallor of his fare. From the sooth to the 
north van Dy«-lc's gaze roved with casv and careless 
penetration. In Italy lie discovered, ‘ in great sad 
pal tiers, the granil-son* of n violent aristocracy nhon 
donmg itself to iLs morbid decline- The grandson* of a 
brutal aristocracy. which wa» giving up it* struggle for 
power against the merchant*, brought him to Engbuul. 
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In the southern country—nervous face*. mark*] ty 
the inner »tonn which can no longer vent itself; in 
the northern country—pah face* with blond hair, long 
pale hand* renting on die hip* os men stand in pruud 
resignation when forced to shut up their idle strength 
in great porks full of Imres rutted by die inial tlmt rues 
frosu the lawn* dreached with moisture. On every 
hand, men standing apart from the torrent of the 
century, isolated in their pleasures, isolated in tlrcir 
boredom. The master had treated with the great; the 
pupil whs treated by the great- Hi* tastr, hi* eaay 
culture, hi* elegance as of a musketeer, and his dress- 
maker’s talent rendered him indiaprnsahlr to them. 
He rra]4oyed the strength left lain by the artificial life 
of an artist overpraised hy tillers and too much loved by 
women, to hi-corar the puniter of society and of fashion, 
the first in dat: and of importance. For a proud or 
delicate head outlined **ain»t a great living sky. for a 
fair hand holding a last bite handkerchief, for a flash of 
comprehension which one day turned * charming and 
ailly face into the incarnate symbol of the old races de¬ 
voured bv their time {which they imagine themselves to 
hare doaiinatnl while in fact they have not even tried 
to understand it)—he frittered away a talent already 
weary from playing with doublet*, from trying on 

gloves and then tossing them carelessly aside, from 
turning lace into foam, from the madcap elegance that 
made him don his brood»brimmed hat with It* waving 
plume, from pointing out the toe* of feet shod in soft 
leather while hi* hand rested on * Ull cane and bn 
twirled hi* murtaehe. 

Perhaps be dal not understand that Ulcerates and 
pleasure* sucked hi* pair blood little by little, and if be 
suffered, it was because he felt his decline without 
knowing it* causes and without being able to win hack 
hi* strength Like all sensitive brings who have become 
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mpn of pleasure, be is sad. TSm are more blacks and 
Krayn in a single one of hit canvases than in all tbo*» of 
Uubcn*. He never knew the aemunl joy which that 
matter lavished everywhere. He never had his broad 
ptMjan faith, nor any other to replace it. In his religious 
picturo, his insinuating and insipid sensualism is the 
mark of his full cocurnl to be the painter of tl»c Jesuits 
whom Rubens had served, indeed, when he hllcd the 
. hORfecawith Cl ■ 

‘»K ^Tpn*. which they 
ordered from hint, hut 
whom he had pro¬ 
foundly combated 
when he upheld, ftlfl- 
trary *o their beliefs, 
the revolutionary form 
<d life ami carried it 
across his century. 

Van Dyck fluttered 
the convenient devo- 
tioo of Lbote who 
no longer believe. 

'through Ilia religious 
picture* he consented 
to pUy the rfkle in 
Plaadem—with more 
grace ami more frequent evasions, it is true— which 
Bernini was to assume in Italy with noisy grandilo¬ 
quence, Lesueur in France with in»p«d sweetness, 
and Murillo in Spain, with his dubious and unhealthy 
sensualism. Philippe dc Champagne, who was about 
of his age. was forced, in order to maintain his position 
against the tendencies of the century, to make a 
severe and continued effort, ami more so because he had 
received, os van Dyck himself had, the pagan education 
of the old Fleming* aiul saw on the horison of hie 
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Viyjth the tumultuous |*»*»ing of RflbfIU- ft ith om of 
tfwr sudden break* of equilibrium whtol only the 
Ktrot mystics «n forer upon tbcmarlveo. he forgot 
even the joy of painting, which »» the whole reason foe 
rxuuwoc of the master* of hi* country. He fixed hi* 
rye* upon the wo<vlen crwdfiXM naiWd to the bare 
milt of the Jantenist cloisters. He punted flesh 
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dollied in gray fustian; be covered with cold »*hes the 
kneeling portrait* of the martyr* of Christian doubt. 
Ruben-, had conquered without a struggle, without even 
feeling their fetter*, because hi* life swept everything 
along. the impedimenta of the allegoric* and the need 
for dogmatic demonstration which hi* time imposed 
upon him. After hi* death, we undoubtedly enter • 
century when art will no longer live—or rather, will do 
longer try to live—save through formulas. pcduC'K*'-^ 
preoccupations, theories, and moralising intentions 
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The century, beside*. wit) take a* it* field of action 
sod than that of Fla*,],™, which scarr.lv 
Mjlhced. after Uu- vrnt of He*-uW. to nourish Jordacr,;. 
Von Dyck «m unable to live there for more than six 
year, of hu, purity PhiKpp. dr Champagne desert. I 
nruasel. for Pans. Victorious Holland tapped the life 
of thr Low Countrm. When she did not send brr 
painter* to FUnder*—as, for instance, that strange 
Mrouwer alio died a t Uie age of thirty-taxi after liaunt- 
,nff th * taverns of Antwerp m order to catch sight. 
Aliiong Ute shadow*. of fare- filled with joy. grimacing 
|hm", or cofuical attention ns they appeured siiddenlv. 
nnd who was prrlia|» brushed hy the great invudlde 
pinion which was to lift up Rembrandt- she imposed 
ii|Km the hut Flemish artists her most undeniaU.- 
fault*. David Teniers was seined by her love of 
anecdote and spread forth motionless dances. rilent 
unrics. and dead kmneon in landscape^ gentle and 
Cray. A tremor as of sorrow, pale and cold. |M«*d 
os'er the Flemish mil It* free *.|moro, where the mists 
of tile Scheldt and of the North Sea had furnished 
aniljcr and opal to its artists from van Eyek to Kubctu. 
were to bum out completely. Their last flicker vibrate* 
over the battles staged like quadrilles and the burlesque 
fortwswes which van der Meulen humbly offered to the 
king of France, and over which a few blue and delicate 
vapors arise amid the deader tract. Flanders hud 
given enough to the world. Her confused life, lieavy 
and rich, her life swelling with blood and sap. drunk 
with strength and sweating with its odorous fecundity, 
had «m*wd its spirit to pass, through Rubens, into the 
veins of the future. 
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3LLAND. which bonlm on FltMlm, 
«•» do resemblance to it From the 
flwt, *i soon u one approaches the 
mouths of tl.r German* rivet*, the 
aspect of the country change*. the plain 
•kscetxls below the *ra4evel. Holland 
devotes itself to dock-raisin# and agriculture; Klandm 
to manufacture. And then Flanders, remains Catholic 
and. until the nineteenth century, is subject to foreign 
government. Holland, from the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, is Proliant and f w Wbm 
Antwerp it swept along amid the attraction of tbe 
clvilications of the south. Holland take* poumssun of 
herself in a uni*lets accession of strength which bunts 
her bonds. 
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From that moment in In hr dated her escape fmm 
the despot iani of the Krtiaiswncr men of the south. 
Tin- ItaJiMiiK treat their country u» a pretext, the artist 
make* abstractions, lie invents the world solicits him 
incevtaotly to find u direct ion for the appearances 
which it offer* him Ami to find intellectual value which 
*l**ll afgramfiae tin* form* whose meaning he desire* 
to *rnrmli« uml wheae »«w Isv to follow in 

order to derate the race oiul exult nO it* desire*. In 
the wake of the Italians Ruism* drag* the strength of 
ihc north. The Dutch, on the contrary, take then 
country ns their sublet, They "paint it* portrait.’ 1 
It m the country that they love. Itecuuse they have 
miffemJ in order to gain pos*n«iou of it and hold it, 
Ihx-iuisc it feed* thnu wrll. because Ibrj’ huvr wurkiil 
to improve it. to clear it up, ami to protect it against 
man and tl>e oca. For ten ernturie* they struggled to 
get pomrmoa of its uiisd. to build ou it. to set up their 
towns which will ank into tiir bog or which an inroad 
of the lew drown* out in dinw ami <iuick«and. Life 
hail been too hard for Utrm. and is now too good for 
them to Seek outside its everyday aspects Uie educa¬ 
tion of the mind which it can give to those who live in 
freedom, in idleness, and in the passionate stimulation 
uf the southern countries—and who arc torments I 
hy the need* of an imagination left to itself or whose 
will power tortures them to restrain its own excr**r*. 

As wxm as she had seized her liberty. Hollaud 
emerged no more from herself. SIk don not win even 
to have had to struggle to preserve the rigid to aay 
that which she thought, or rather that which she saw. 
of herself. She watched herself live. The only thing 
she dkl not perceive was the war which she was obliged 
still to keep up against richer nrighlicra ao that she 
might be allowed to dry up her polders and found 
her markets. She was not moved by the spectacle of 
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J>pr liproi**n: she vrm not conscious of it. She saw 
therein • mean, of winning her right to live as she saw 
"• “ * ® u ‘y '**A*m*n. u . capful and clean b, H ..e- 
T.mZ'C"* ew * fart - domesticated love, 

f ll * C >* iT* **** white linrn, all of uliich borr witnm* 
to a .n-alUiy existence And a wlf-inter«Ud probity. 

11 *yr t r*r r** * pwvte ®**«*uy *wua>ie. «* ** xm . 
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itself without effort or 
shock, it ia Him one. 

Its greatest man. or 
rather iu one really 
ff***>l man, krm np^ 
like a moncter. 

It certainly nude him 

ace that. 

Holland earned on 
the practice of paint- 
ing in the way that 
she fought, in the w.y 
tlut she carried on 
und stiU carries on the 
practice of trade. With 
her, that function did 
not correspond as in 
oth«j pUor* to a frrmy of conquest which Announce, 
itsetf from afar by feverish tremor* .ml leaves behind 
it fatigue. **dnew. and often death. She began wd- 
«lenly, she stopped suddenly. It it like the jot- of a 
young animal that snort, and skips and idler laming 
aware of its health and it* vigor, of ,| l€ #U pplrn™ of 
IU ihun-Jcs and the depth of its lung,, no longer think, 
of anything but grain*. When slic no longer knew how¬ 
to paint, she fdt no rrmorse. Her art had manifested 
a moment of iU power, broad, peaceful, positive, and 
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jojou*—nod that was all. Whn art no longer mani¬ 
fested it. this power continual; but Instead at expresn- 
in* itself through color and form, it expressed itself 
through more ships on the ara. mora merchandise in 
tli* ports, through a greater number of canals, more 
solid dike* and more of well-being everjrwhrre. 

These force*, aa luu often Into mid, *mu* from the 
magnificent effort which Holland bud iniule to tear 
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herself free from llie. foreigner. When men for forty 
years hnve armed themselves every day to earn their 
bread for the evening and tli* rigbt to be olive at 
dawn, when they Imv* gotten up in the night to go 
through fierce storms of wind and water in order to 
slip n torch into the portholes of war-vcsocU. when 
they have seen the stake set up for them on every 
public square and a gibbet at every crossroad, they 
may, if they have not weakened, regard with pride 
those who will be born of their valor. All the painters 
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Holland were sons or fraMlMMM of (he men who had 
made the Republic Micreve*. (hr find. is horn in 
,, J2 £ tKe ‘ nM,rT «*»n; the last. Hobbema. 

rv 1 S l* ,n »• quit* vanquished, when tl»c 

Dutch Enst-India Company Hood* (he port, with 
pctMliux?, when thr N'cOicrUndi fed threw! m 
dendy strong to control their «, whereby tbev block 
the Thames with de Kuyter'i vessel. «umI hurl that k« 
thnwKh the broken dikes in front of the soldiers of 
Lorns XIV. Between Mierevelt and Hobbema come 
hraiu Hals, van Goyeo, Rembrandt, van Ostade, 
Albert Cuyp, Ruyadael, Terborg. Pieter de Hooch. 
\ erawcr of IX-lft, and a hundred other*. The Beggars 
of the sea have hurled U* power of their fight into the 
wombs of the women. 


To he sure, iu this country where everyone may 
without effort be a painter if be opens his cyra, some 
men had done painting previously to the two gciscra- 
liuus which were bom of the COOq uar w a . Rut their 
voie “ were isolated and without echoes. In the 
Holland that ■« burning, the few little peasants who 
had been awakened by chaise* by the great diffuwd 
light which floats from the mouths of the Rhine to lit* 
dike* of the Zuider Zee, had gone on foot to Bruges, to 
Ghent, to Antwerp, or to Brussrla where peddlers and 
traders from the coast hail told them that those who 
made picture* for donors and brotherhoods gained a 
generous livelihood. In the fifteenth century, if van 
Ouwater, a pupd of van Eyek, did return to The Hogue. 
Dirk BouU lived at Lotmdn, Claus Sluter went ju far 


a* Dijon, and Malouel as far as Paris. In the sixteenth 


century, Cvomeliuen and Mootacrt rvtumu.il at home, 
but looked to Antwerp; Pieter Pourbus lived in Bruges. 
Afitou Mot served Spain to the point of acquiring her 
arid strength, her dry ardor, and her somber and nude 
character. Lucas of Leyden, even if he did not leave his 
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Jiooic. vis wlicited now by Antwerp, now by Germany, 
which triumjshed completely when Dtlfcr mine to we 
him and when they had exchanged their idea* con¬ 
cerning the manner of cutting into copper and wood. 
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And yet. if there vu in Hollnnd. before the war, a 
Pennine Hollander, it certainly w« thU good engraver 
of blond landscape* and of the joys of the people in 
which, at time*, the verve of van Ostade b forreaM. 
Had he not died at the age of forty, liad be been iddr to 
aer Pieter Breughel, who hud deserted for Antwerp the 
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landscape of Breda over which floats the golden mwt 
fnwii the riven, we should doubtless have known 
sooner the face of the Netherlands- But he diaap|icam] 
at the moment when Italy wo* becoming the fashion in 
FIfuitiers, when Jan Seorel was trying to introduce 
it at Utrecht, when Holland seemed to be accepting 
Charles V and renontirittg the pride of seising liberty. 

The insurrection which put tlu* Netherlands into 
immersion of their independence was so thoroughly 
significant of their maturity of mind that painting, 
though scarcely Imrri, made itself completely master of 
it* means. Between the son* of the insurgents ami the 
first Dutch painters who were looking toward Italy 
nnd Flanders, there n a half century of sflenc*. Holland 
has no primitives, even le*< than Venice. The painter* 
rf the brotherhood* arc already modern men. Fran* 
Hals from his first work, is a great painter; he knows 
all tin* law* of |»Lu4k- polyphony, hr lia* freedom, rase, 
ft powerful and direct feeling for the permanent and 
complex solidarity of form, color, rnnsriausnra, and 
ifMCr; and. from lu» first moment. hr is a Hollander. 
And thenceforward, neither with him nor with any of 
those wlio are to a|>pc»r. will otic find a trace of those 
Italian rhythms with which Rulwas and his sueerswor* 
animate the matter of the uortlu Ihitrl art is of u 
single block, remains until its last hour within the 
material and moral limits of Holland, and. from tlw 
beginning to the end. reveal* the inner force* brought 
violently to the light by the revolution. It is the most 
strongly and uniquely national affirmation that history 
has to show. 


11 

Tile artists who were bom every day and everywhere 
from the energy of the revolt, behind the shoulder* of 
the dikeo whence one nee* only the sky. and on the bank* 
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of the canals where the sails p*»» against the hedges, 
had the dewre to paint almo«l h» soon a* they opened 
their eye*. Rut only to point. Not to imagine or to 
deinoiistrate. not to seek, beyond the life of the senses, 
for the world of ideas that it coo tains, but to paint—to 
fix the fchudow of the sail* on the water, the shafts of 
sunlight in the mist, the black and white spots of the 
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cattle in the polder, or the blue nets thut dry in the 
forest of tlie masts. And whrn they were railed to 
the large commercial citie*. where the middle <■!»**, 
enriched by trade and consolidated by victory, was 
broadening it* rank*, they brought with them, cool and 
fresh, the harmonies of their sky. Besides, the water¬ 
ways which ran through the country crossed and re- 
crossed in the dtie*. amid the house* of brick and glass; 
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^ *«*«** upon th* nArrow 
jlorlw the flour, the milk, the Utter. the fodder, nod 

W !“ ,ch - , brwi *rht from the fields And 
then the west wind, blowing over the l*ev gabled 
nwf*. the canals, the abort bridge*, and the plane trees 
of Amsterdam U,-den. Ddft. Dortreeht. and Haaelem. 
earned with .t the Annie great dond* which poured upo,. 
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the low plains the water with which they are so mad 
that moat of the nulla turn to relieve them of it. 

The peaceful pride of haring won the right to lire at 
thesr e*j»n urged Ult aolid Dutch middle das* to utiliae 
at once itnd for their profit, that desire for painting 
which the rising generation was impatiently manifest¬ 
ing They enjoyed their wealth, and in every way they 
could. Already they were no longer the rising Holland 
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of the solid Mack effigies of old Mimvdt. nor even the 
severe aavmWir* which Barratry a, another painter of 
brotherhoods, was furnishing at the same period, ami 
Mill I*** the utteiiqrfa which Cornell* Tcniiiosrn itiadi- 
under the mgn of Spain, a half century earlier. Now. 
when the civic guard*. who were fortifying or reor¬ 
ganizing their a.wnpsnir* everywhere, went forth to 
practice with the arqurbusc. they hung their rapsers 
from silken scarf*. they put (Treat waring plume* 
on their felt hats, and they unfurled embroidered 
abuxlonl*. No lucre boastful display was this, but the 
joy of fortune acquired by the calm strength wliirh 
they retained amid the greatest perils. They were 
strung men. War. commerce. org>—nothing dis¬ 
turbed their innocence. When returning from rtcwiw 
they ate and drank as oor cuts and drinks when one 
is rich, when one leads a powerful life, wlsen one 
breatlics sea air ami has wnlked in the mint that rises 
from the damp pasture liuid. A silent complicity was 
being brought about between them and those charged 
with paintinc them. Some, to tell the truth, did not 
understand them entirelyj other* too well. They did 
not pardon Kcmbnuidt when he took it upon himself to 
take possession of them like n material that one works 
upon and benda at will to identify it wiUi one's being, 
to knrad it with light and gold and recast it into life 
ns if it were another life that was to be mingled there- 
with, rrrn though, in its pisting. he caused the light- 
uiug of the mind to flash forth. When van dee llelst 
dressed them in satin, placed them before him in their 
magnifinmer. all in front view, all of equal importance 
and quite proper despite their beer mugs and theii 
weapons, they were *o well satisfied with the painter 
who reproduced than so faithfully and so splendidly, 
that wc cannot help considering him n little too murh 
like themselves. Frans Hals, on the other hand, gives 
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llirtn just the value which we »et upou them, or rut her 
it is through him that we know thnr value. Never luu 



there been better painting 
than h'u, never has the sur¬ 
face of life brrn expressed 
with greater simplicity and 
power, nor luu the order of 
importance ol the elements 
which reveal life to our eye* 
hem more accurately as¬ 
signed. 

When he 1mm! passed the 
evening in exchanging blow* 
ami course words with lib 
wife and the night in waiting 
for hb wine to settle, one 
would have said that on the 
following day hb mind was 
clearer, his hand firmer, hb 
eye more fit to ante the 
moving harmonics tliat en¬ 
tered hb studio with the 
spice-deulcrs. the money¬ 
changers. the brewers, anil 
the drapers returning from 
their arquebus* shoot inland 
with the brood oppositions 
by which lie introduced into 
painting a source of life bo 
savory that he exhausted it 
to its depths. This drunkard 
flooded with fire every tiling 
he touched with his brush. 

Doubtless, between two sit¬ 
tings, he Mt down also to the banquet table, amid 
those red-faced strong fellows with thrir hair cut in a 
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brush, their abort, pointed, blood heard* *nd their up¬ 
turned mustaches. And when the f*ct» luui mrM a 
point where they were round and full, when they re¬ 
flect rd the joy of the well-filled stomach* and the cmv 
digestion*, *wnrd In-lt* were strapjwd on again, felt 
hat* were donned, the big silk bows that crossed jacket 
and doublet were puffed out. Then the blue, orange, 
nod red scarfs, the green plumes, the black doth, tike 
fluted ruffles of collars and cuffs, the silky undulation of 
the banners, hung in disorder over the tablea or care¬ 
lessly folded to mingle their colon, everything seemed 
to rccovc through the fists grasping the spear shafts, 
through the temples swelling under the shadow of the 
large hats, through the hands pouring red wine and 
receiving it in crystal glasses the wave of hot blood 
which rolled in their arteries. 

When he was arrkipg tin* colored Murine** of (lie 
world. Pnuu Huh pointed the ruff of a collarette or 
the fringe of a atari with a* much delight as he would 
the radiant smile of n servant girl, the burst of gaycty 
of a bloikd youth, or the full-blooded face of a civilian 
officer. But this great virtuoso changed, which is 
not frequent with virtuosi. It seems that after his 
sixtieth year a kind of remorse seated him. Waa it 
perhaps that be had become intimate with Descartes 
of whom, at about that time, he painted the portrait 
which allowed so clearly the ratios and obstinate 
•pint of the philosopher? Waa it perhaps that the 
poverty in which he died in the almshouse and his 
intercourse with old men and sick men had roast rained 
him to look within himself and in consequence to turn 
upon the outer world eye* that were more clear sighted? 
Suddenly one secs his palette, not darkening—it retains 
all its limpid splendor, its transparence, its frankness 
—but suppressing all the intermediary’ notes of the 
keyboard, bringing to black and white (both infinite 
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in shade*, pitch, and sonority) the whole expressive 
repertory of the rotors of nature, b there more “soul" 
elsewhere than in liis "Regent*." or especially in hi* 
last picture, the "Lady Regents." which be |>«inU at 
I hr age nf eighty-four, when he i» no longer sure of hi* 
hand? All puinlem know well that the word lias no 
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meaning unless one employs it witli reference to the 
quality of painting. But sometimes, it is true, old 
men learn: they humble thenwelvr*. they confess that 
they have not understood or that they have under¬ 
stood imperfectly; they return to the school of nature, 
through the door of the heart. Almost all the master* 
have known that second innocence and have perceived 
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w.lhou* apprehension that they have felt them .elves 

«*** Titian printed 
hat great , |X rtacle; wr .hall roe* it again with Rc Bl . 
Un.mll and also with \rliuqnei. The surface of the 
worl.! wnn. to effnew .Uelf from their cyo. and jf the 

2^.* * ! r ^ *. PPtt,r * 5° tbc,a Nearly. it is 
>o< that the sptnt depart* from the form.; it i* that 

. .““f? • d ,“?” wd * «" ‘he contrary, the «>n- 

. ant aolx anty of the form. and of the spirit. because 
t IT inner logic of life impose* it*df on him and became 
«l.e accidental recede* in the measure that he un.lrr- 
Htnnd. the law. That i- what impresses us when we 
arr . the last work of him who wu*. ,,ntil nearly U.r 
md. the most extenor of painters. There i. nothin* 
attractive m what he views: an austere room in an 
ahnahouac, aged hands. -*,,1 face, and the growing 
shnduws of the days, the end of them lives ,u.d of hi. 
«»wn; hut matter and thought are now no more than a 
single tlnn* all the ttiorr beautiful because when he 
knows where strength he, hb hand weakens 

It was only natural that the pointer. of Holland, 
when mx tv years ohl. should paint the portraits of 
tliese fisc or six grave personage*. dad in black and 
white, and assembled around . Ublc. They were 
jiging at the MOie time as tlieir sitter*. Those who 
had seen w*r and mode war, those who, in their nutur- 
ity had engaged freely and without disquietude in 
military exercise*, commerce, and the pleasures of 
the table and of love, considered it proper, when 
their »lctn hiul io*t iXa frr*hncv* and wju hurtimiiitf 
A,w * becximin# gray, to turn to (dnlftnUiropy and admin- 
btration. The ohl merchants and their "wive* busied 
tbrnudvo with good work*. Radi uge has its pleas* 
ures. And Holland u a wbc nation which, without 
difficulty. reconciles good living, the hierarchy of the 
bodily functions, and the social order Hut like the 
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other* ii rooted in the economy and evolution oif the 
country, with the Commandments of the Scripturca. 
And it M very fortunate that it i* so, for this gives to 
art, which has remounted to US her life, that stwIioM*, 
that peace, that powerful tranquillity which presents 
a contrast, so perfect anil so instructive to the mind, 
with the fever and paiu concealed in Mediterranean 
art- All those who. before and after the "SyndicsT 
of Rembrandt and the "Lady Regents" of Hals, painter! 
those solid reunions of figure* on which the materialism 
of commerce and the equanimity of soul, which comes 
from physical and moral health, had left their mark 
until the cumin* of wrinkle* and white hair—Vcrs- 
prooek, Thomas dc KeyseT, Scwtvoort, Pliiwk. Elias, 
Jacob van Loo, and Jan dc Bray especially—had *0 
complete a vision of tliat *ooety that one feeds they 
approved of it, and ooe understands, when oue sees 
them, that no external shock could have disturbed 
th«*ir harmony with it. Rembrandt apart, they are 
in no way different from those who posed before them. 
Social Holland is a magnificent work of art in itself, 
and oise cannot object to her artists' accepting their 
place in the self-satisfied middle class. 

in 

The dose resemblance of these painters to that which 
they represented enables one to under*land why the eye* 
of those who see in the work of art the image of histori¬ 
cal and geographical surroundings should have invoked 
their testimony. Van Ostade idled in all the villages, 
he entered all their Iioumb. lie is curious about 
everything. He goes to sit down at the inn, he enters 
the Idtchcn. he goea down to the cellar, he explores the 
barnyard. He peeps through a shutter to watch the 
children at school. When a fiddler act* the lads and 
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l^uw <Unring under the plane trees of the square, he 
hurries to the door and iruUlLs himwtf in the front row. 
Even time that Uni dentist or the bather operate*, 
lie u there- All inert thing*—an old rat. an old tub. 
a broken earthenware pot. books on a *hrlf. jdalrs. 
bottle*, the pellmrll in a studio, a kitchen, a Uvan. 
a forgr are his friends, nil of which a ray of the sun 
from the window, the reflation of a hearth where 
roost fowl* arc turning golden in their streaming Juke, 
the sheen from a copper oumepau or from a nsd- 
luot iron on the anvil, animate so that they may lake 
part in the affair*, the noise, the silence, the life of 
the moment. Everything live*, everythin* ha* Uie 
Muue right to lire and to live unconventionally. Pe«*f«le 
drink, eat. sing, laugh, love, and console themselves 
in nil candor. And if social discipline and Uie rapidity 
of intercourse hare introduced more restraint into Uie 
village*. if their life is bus innocent, tlierc i* still in 
tlw Hulluiid of to-day enough to explain uil its artUU 
iu the r*»erob*e of their tendencies, and eveu to describe 
them in Uie most tninuto detail of their rwdixatiociv 
'Hie joyous power of the Dutch temperament in effect¬ 
ing it* conquest liaa declined a little, to be wire, but if 
the reading of the Bible by the old people i» listened to 
more cWorously. it i* not more fully obeyed the moment 
tluit instinct pierce* the crust of hypocritical conven- 
t mmv* and the apparent unity of moral*. On the feast 
day. of the people and on feast day* in tbf borne the 
full-blooded health overflow* at meal*. in gesture*, 
and in speech. The old master* would recognise their 
race here, and the setting within which ita strength 
expamk; for the absolute plain crowd by white mils, 
the four hundred mill* with the red wing* that turn 
around Zaandam, nod Uir apace arc still there. Van 
(ioycn. for example, i* the Low Country itself -a strip 
cut out from it* earth, with a great Stretch of *ky. 
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That golden spray af water which battles everything. 
tbo*c great lingering shafts o t sunlight on a corner of 
a pasture outride of which everything plunge* into 
luminous shadow. thou* skim filled with white cloud* 
which nt the wiut time allow Uie light to |kui through, 
and, enuring the ground to daitlc witli liquid and 
powdery gold, make tu wonder, when we have crossed 
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Holland, whether it was van Goyen who wealed them 
to ua «r whether it wu the flat country which unrolls 
from the island of Walchcren to Groningen, and from 
Amsterdam to Breda. In winter, when the canal" 
and the pnaiia frees* over, if one goes to see the skaters 
fly and disappear among the hare trees and the house* 
capped with snow, one findit him there again, and van 
Oatulr also, and van der Mecr of Amsterdam, the 
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lover of immense horixue* who have all come. blow¬ 
ing on their finger* and stamping their feet, to try to 
flx the crowing of the little black silhouette* agauiat 
the uniform whiteness and the pink and icy sky of 
glittering afternoon*. When one ha* *ecn the depar¬ 
ture c 4 the heavy veasela bending under their uils. 
their pennant* crackling, when one hni aem tlie move¬ 
ment* cif the wave* and the iraracnaity of gray space 
in which an uncertain goWcn K k*w is bom. it i* because 
one ha* looked at the era in company with the van dcr 
Velde*, from the top of the Schemungen dunes. One 
knows Paul Potter without over having met him if 
one lut* strolled along some indottire where the bull* 
and the cow* wander to nourish their blood and their 
milk from the ever moist grass and the *alty wind from 
the sea. Hi* pointing U atttped in the breath o! their 
lungs, in their silvery slaver, in the sweat that evap¬ 
orate* from them, in the humidity from their nostrils; 
and their hides take on tlie dull splendor which he gives 
to the dust enveloped plain whose trxii»|**rcnoe growv 
dimmer little by little without ever vanishing in the 
valors that thicken m-ith the diilanoe. All. men the 
most humble and the moot unknown among these 
artist*. have curried into tbeir painting something of 
the wit opalescent milt in which the slightest ifiot of 
color take* on an admirable value. Holland is drenched 
with water, water rises from the soil and from the »»», 
water unites the soil and tlie tea with the »ky which 
owe never perceive* «av* through its impulpable veil, 
which the gold of the sun. the silver of the dew. and 
the pale emerald of the waves tinge simultaneously or 
by turn*. Every Uttls drop of vapor is an invisible 
device for reflecting, breaking, and refracting the 
light. A vast prism floats and transfigures everything 
and sheds the glory of the daylight upon everything 
which, away from here, is shadow and darkness—to 
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Ihidgf* which. everywhere el*e. one doe* out m* or 
which one rnncrak 

C'onficHxl to hi* hut by the gloomy day* and the loog 
nights of the bud season, the Dutch peasant finds again, 
when the ice melt*, when the earth move*, nnd when the 
find tdiuula pierce the frost, the ever-living enchantment 
of the rebirth of the world. In the distance melting 
into the vapor which riae* from ditches and canal*, the 
yellow and green pasture land stretches out and 
mingles with the cattle that graxc in herds or lie down 
on the ground, with the colt* that gallop and the sails 
of the boat* and the wing* of the mills, gilded or 
darkened by rays of light or (sassage* of shadow. 
At times, wbrn the earth is covered with steam, it 
remains invisible to the height of the grasses, and the 
animals and object* seem to float over it Rain and 
ftunLight merge; the nearness of the sea brings about un¬ 
expected slanting illuminations, the water, spread out 
everywhere, give* it* liquid depth to the green*, to the 
black*, to the reds, and to the blur* which the meadows, 
the fields of flowers, the herd*, and the houses xuttcr 
throughwut the jxildrr, without their ever ceasing to be 
at once brilliant and blurred in the shining fog. From 
a far everything appears like a brilliant spot which an 
uncertain fringe render* iridescent at it* edge* aiscl 
then mingles with the air saturated with watery vapor. 
Form float*. And when the Hollander trie* to fix it in 
sculpture, he sociut >Ull to paint rather than to carve. 
Quell in the Elder has not the sense of clear-cut profile* 
and well-defined masses. Space engulfs and melts his 
decorative sculpture*. But teen near by, he is Ruben*. 
The modeling moves within the contour, the softly 
filled |iUim flee and undulate under the tremble of the 
flesh. The blood beat* In tliem. the milk ri*e* in them, 
the light of Holland spreads over them it* irfelcaocnt oust 
which L thr milk and the blood of it* fat pasture land. 
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It was but natural that the eyes of those who live 
amid this feast of moist -shadow and sunlight create 
anew for the repose and continuity of their light—in 
drv«*, ornament, habitation, und all tbeir ikimrjtir 
object* that concerning which the tponUMOU* har¬ 
monics of space never CMM to teach them. They paint 
everything the house*. the mills. the inclosures of the 
gardens and the lirUb. 
the pails, the milk 

1 HIX*-*, I lie lauii*, Alu I 
the full-bellied boat* 
which go right into 
the cities to mingle in 
the black mirror of 
the canals their red 
or green reflections 
with the multicolored 
t n-tsiliU- of tli*- cloud*, 
the belfries, the brick 
fmpulr*. the window- 

(Mitu-*, iuid tin- tile* of 
the roofs. Along the 
fond* one «m green 
wagima with orange 
wheels; blue or green 
barrels with red hoop* 
lire piled up on the 
targes The geranium* aad tynhl with which the 
windows flower are in earthen pots or painted wooden 
boxes. When one open* a window or a door paiutrd a 
tuoquoisr blue, in our of llio»c dean villages where the 
wind strews the leaves of the plane tree* on the flat brick 
pavement, one catches a glimpse uf a room cukimined 
with yellow or with pure blue. In orrtain localities 
they paint even the tree*. On their broadcloth suits, 
or on their velvet skirts, on their neckerchiefs, and oo 
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their bodices printed with bright colors. the peasant* 
wear stiver belt* anil the peasant women wear clasps 
and pins of gold. Around their nedu all ha\-e coral 
necklace* in Niml hand*. jet uecklacc* when they see 
in mourning. In Friesland their headdress is a silver 
helmet. The porta ore full of lunch-red soils and hluc 
fishing nets. Until nightfall all Holland is n liquid 
painting, and evening itself gives to things a depth of 
color ahich one scarcely finds again save on the lagoons 
of Venice, on the dusty plateaus of Castille, or. in 
certain spring and autumn twilights, in the atmosphere 
of Paris. One needs to have seen at The Hague, toward 
the fall of evening, how the white mu absorb all the 
dying light under the deep trees which gather the 
silence around the broad sheets of water. 

IV 

In reality every Hollander is a born painter, and this 
could not be otherwise. In order that these original 
gifts may ripen in a feir brains and be organized there, 
it suffice* for a moment of enthusiasm or a brief need 
for effort to stir one or two geoeratkuu There is not a 
country in the world where history and the soil have 
more directly determined the plastic eapraaiuu of life. 
And whatever may have been said of this, 1 Rembrandt 
did not escape the rule. Only, there roust be no mis¬ 
understanding. What the thousand painters of Holland 
take as the subject for their canvases. Rembrandt takes 
as the dement of his vision*- Where the other* see 
facts, he sett** secret relationship* which identify his 
supernatural sensibility with the real, and transports 
to the plane of a new creation everything that he h&* 

* aoas* tSra*. la hfa fix bock os Km- 
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religiously borrowed from Uic Creation we all know. 
And u* tbov among whom hr live* arc indifferent to 
him, aa his strange vision pnw* over the heads of the 
cnwil, Ik- asfaoa to Iw oubiik it and even to »t*iul facing 
it in a state of permanent antagonism And yet Ik- 
its language, he tells ns about it and thus about 
lwinn-lf, wlto get* from it tlsat which has mode him 
»utfcr nml that which has made him understand. He 
luul to know both ita low and its hate before dominating 
its sentimental passions. Die better to accept it as an 
cvcrdiving necessity and to nwrgc it in himself with the 
other image* if the world and so lift it up with them to 
tlse im|M&rtio] power of his mind. 

Whence, then, should Rrmhnuult have taken lii» 
gold and Ilia mla, and that nil very or russet light in 
which the sun and the spray of water mingle, if lie had 
not nlways lived in Amsterdam, in the most populous 
and must sordid spot in the city, near the boats pouring 
upon the dock* red rag*. rusty iron, pickled herring*, 
gingerbread, ami the royal train of carmine* and 
yellows on the day of the flower market? Through the 
fermentation of the slimy streets of the Jewish quarter, 
where colored garments hang from the windows, re¬ 
kindling with their burning gleam* the reddish 
shadow, he went along tlie streets of water which lap 
and reflect the flowered formic* and the dyed cloths, 
until he came to the edge of the Amstel, where, in the 
flaming evenings of the maritime cities, the big ships 
were discharging embroidered cloths, tropical fruits, 
and birds from the islands. Where rLw should hr liavr 
gotten his desire for imaginary voyage*, for glim|x*es of 
distant teas, for that magical Orient which he perceived 
os a spray, dancing in a shaft of sunlight, when he 
caused a ray of liis light to descend to the deep cellars 
into which filters the dampness of the canals? And 
when he entered those dens where the usurers of the 
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Ghetto »eigh gold in thr scales, where the poor heap up 
by funiliM, drcutd in mliinwd tatter* or in cxil-ofl 
Indian tinsel which they had pickexl up, where, in the 
darkness, the second-hand dealers heap up iron 
cuirasses, damascened anna, anil wrought copper and 
leather, how should he (ad to surprise the gesture* 
which people make ao unguardedly when settled in 
their misery’' the mothers with fully exposed breasts 
suckling their bttlc ones, the old people dying on straw 
nmttreucs, the sore* wrapped with dirty mf». and the 
innocence recovered through hunger und love? 

From the external and joyous vision of this pic¬ 
turesque universe revealed to him by hi* idling, by 
Ilia purchases in tlie shops, by llie piling up in his 
studio of hrterocencou} ooffec tl o— V enetian pictures, 
weapons, fur*, jewels, and stuffed uiumuls—be goes 
onward to his almost jealous contemplation of the 
human face and feature in the light which he composed 
in order to illuminate them with all the harmonies of 
the tuoet distant suas and the must poignant darkness; 
and be has not told us what roads be had to travel on 
this journey. It is the secret of hi* Buffering. It is for 
us to accept and to understand when we look within 
us, if we alto hare suffered. We know that he was 
married, and happy to be so; that he loved hi* wife 
Sukia with all his sense*, perhaps with all his heart: 
that be covered her with jewels and that he painted 
her nude, dressed, and wearing a great hat. We know 
that he wo* rich, or at )«aM that he lived like a rich 
man with her, and that, alien be became a widower, 
he was pursued by creditors and tracked from one 
lodging to another; poor at last, ahaenloned by liis 
friends, given up to drinking, perhaps, he lived from 
day to day with hi* son and a servant, his mistresa. 
And we know that the farther he plunged into hia 
solitude the more populous his solitude because. We 
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know lliut expression ho»mc more concentrated and 
more intense at the same time that the superficial 
hanniMiM’*, almost violent at first, wild with the joy 
of paintinit. with laughter, and llie *)>leiulor of jewels 
and wine, grew reserved little by little, anil finally 
sank thrir torrents of sparks, their reddish golds, their 
pale golds woven with 
blues, their green golds 
and thetr bumt-out 
greens shot through 
with gold, into the 
same dull and ruddy 
mass in which, since 
he no longer punrwd 
jewel caskets, he had 
mixed the dust of his 
rubies, of bis topazes, 
and bis pearls, with the 
inexhaiutible treasure 
of the sun and the 
shadow which he used 
royally and lavithlv, 

We know that the 
imaginary architec¬ 
ture* which Laatmanu, 
his feehle master, was Riorum Si-tv. dr»«iig 
*1 finU Irving 10 «Nl tfMMfr 

in fantastic lights, 

were being effaced from his dream at the *»nw time 
that, to his startled soul, reality was revealing itself 
as more surprising and richer. We have seen the dis¬ 
appearance of his unreal mosques aud synagvgues, 
of which a few immense pillars and a few giant arehee. 
covered with tracery »*>d laeework, emerged from the 
shadow, thunks to a ray front above lighting up, on 
the pavement bdow, a group of Oriental kings; but 
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meanwhile the life around him wu appearing little 
by littlr, and the structure of the world wm affirming 
itodf in more grandiose fashion when, in a dark attic, 
he divined the presence. barely visible, of tome spec- 
taclc-makcr in meditation. At its romantic beginning*, 
this diary imagination sought to embrace everything 
in the universe anil in life and to transmit the whole 
by forcing it* effect! through hallucinating contrasts of 
light and darkness, of humanity, and of legend; and 
roch thing had its distinct rlli —darkness, light, human¬ 
ity. legend. He played like « magician with these 
scattered elements in order to astouish those about 
him nod to dassle himself. At the end, the universe 
and life had reconstituted themselves in a logical 
order; the shadows and the light. Isgmtl and Immunity, 
were becoming part of himself, everything won counting 
to the center of his being, nod. when he looked at 
objects, he no longer invested them with hi* dreams 
and lib rays of light: be wrested them from the objects 
tbciurdvc*. At first, life was a marvelous tumult, 
and it was his problem to cause everything ever seen 
to enter into it. everything that ever was read, every¬ 
thing ever heard, everything guested nt. It became a 
rapid vision between two confused eternities, some¬ 
thing fugitive, forever imjMMiihht to seise. an illtldoil- 
And it was in that phantom like illusion tliat he sus¬ 
pected the truth. Young and rich, he made brilliant 
portrait* of hinucif, iu which the aigrette of a turban, 
the plume of a velvet cap. the gloves, the gold chains, 
the qiirituell* mouth, and the curled mustache showed 
hb satisfaction with hinudf. At that time he felt only 
a few things and thought he knew everything. Old and 
poor, he had a doth wrapped round hb head, his neck 
uud hands were bare, and a worn coat was on hi« 
shoulders, but doubt, grief, awe before tlie mystery of 
life, and the disenchanted certitude of the vanity of 
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Action, *11 floated Wore the restless ryes, the sail mouth, 
and the furrowed brow. And now that he was feeling 
everything. he thought he knew nothing. 

And yet. from iruooriance to disquietude, from the 
impassioned and truculent pointing of his first efforts 
to the hesitant but essential form of his last, it is the 
mum central force which governs this mind. One 
follows it within him from form to form, with the 
shadow and the ray of light which circle around, illumi¬ 
nating one thing, hiding another, causing a shoulder 
to jut forth, or a face, or a raised finger, an open book. 
• forehead, or a little child in a manger. It is the same 
central force which tries to chow, to hade upon Use 
world as an inexhaustible repertory of moving symbols 
which the will seiwa upon, hut loams to utilise at iu 
fancy only when it has penetrated the intimate powers 
manifested by space and by the volumes peopling it. 
In the silent man who wanders through the dirty 
streets and paints but few |(octroits other than those 
of his son. bis servant, of some poor man be has mat. 
or of himself, there lives always the imaginary voyager 
from the Orient and from Venice, who has followed, 
with the returning ships, the eternal movement pro¬ 
ceeding from the heart of the cities to the uttermost 
parts of the •«*; and in hi* mind the distant mirage* of 
the infinity of the heuvens still extend to the infinity of 
the waters. In the soberest portraits of hi* sixtieth 
year, where the gold and the red tremble in the limpid 
depths of the blacks and whites, the old alchemist 
find* himself once more, he who had caused fiune* to 
appear in the mist of the west, who penetrated with 
fljunc the foggy winter of the cold countries, and 
mingled with the filth of misery the gems of myth* 
icml treasure, the purpled fruits which drop of them¬ 
selves from the branches, the pollen of poisonous flowers, 
and the feathers dropped from the wings of birds of 
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tnvfrv and transfigure hi* desire. For him every¬ 
thing in now batlwd in that radiance of which the 
luminous milt, the quivering reflection* on the canal* 
with their oil)’ mottling, the glittering downpour, 
the frost of the field*, the immense vibration of tropical 
suns and the plio*pboce«ee*il night* on the ocean* oI 
tin - south have created the very atmosphere of hi* 
thought and hi* sensation. Now all life starts from 
this inner radiance whose splendor, in turn, is what 


fire. If he eonamU to live between a damp stairway 
draomding from the street and an air hole from which 
the daylight falls, It i* because the sounds of the pave¬ 
ment cause the hundred thousand sonorous orchestras 
of enthusiasm and memory to leap within him, it is 
because the light of day fill* his inner sight with the 
illuminations of setting suus ami with fetes which 
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slowly reveals life, from the point of greatest bril¬ 
liance to tb« region* of greatest darkness. That which 
plunge* into the light in the reverberation of that which 
the night Mjbmcrgc*. That which the night submerge* 
prolongs into the visible that which plunges into the 
light. Thought, vision, word*, ami action unite this 
forehead, that eye. this mouth, that hand, with Use 
volumes scarcely perceived in the shadow: heads and 
bodies bending over a birth, a death struggle or death 
itself. And this is to even, and perhaps above all. 
when the only instrument* of his work are his steel 
point. I us copper plate, and his acid—nothing but 
black And white; even then he handles the world like 
n continuing drama which light and darknrm mode), 
hollow out, oouvu1m>, calm, mad bring to birth and 
death at the call of his passion. of his sadness, and tlw 
desperate desire for eternity and the absolute which 
overwhelm* hi* heart. A lantern, a face lit up. dark¬ 
ness becoming animated, some beings leaning over n 
cradle on which all the light falls, a cross from which a 
corpse hangs, a miry road running alongside a pool, a 
duatcT of Uvea, an obscure sky, a ray of light over tome 
meadow land, the empire of the wind discovered in a 
flying cloud: hire are nothing but black strokes cross¬ 
ing one another on u glowing page, and the tragedy 
of space and the tragedy of life moke the sheet writhe 
in their fire. 

When he was following the teaching of Rubens aiul 
of the Italians, as in that “Anatomy Lcmou" At The 
Hogue, which is only a good Hrhm.il picture—odd nnd 
of on even, waxy material—he arrived at laborious 
groupings from which almost everything that is his 
own diaappeured, Uie anxious and direct sense of life, 
the atomic vibration which runs through hi* whole 
held of vision, the lightning illuminating that which 
he desire* to be seen and the darkness veiling the 
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things that he desire* to keep aikut. Wlua he had 
followed out the moral bonds which unite the forms 
among ihwiMtlwi, when be had well oh nerved how a 
woman holds a child to which she Rive# Hie breast, 
how she dresses it, lum a little owe take* its first steps, 
how two heads bend one toward the other for a con¬ 
fidence or a confession, and all the essential Rest urea 
which no ooc notices, he recreated from within out- 
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ward—a ml without seetniu* to notice it—the great 
Itartnonics of form The real myste ry of life Is that a 
gesture m Want if id ua toon as it is true, ami that to a 
deep functional truth a deep continuity of movements 
and volumes always responds. One must follow Rem¬ 
brandt from his humblest notes, made ever}* day with 
a flying hand, to his mod carefully thought-out works. 
A hundred times lie had seen people bending over the 
same task, auditor* around a teacher, spectators and 
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inxind a •itrgrton, wintu-tt unnmil » mother 
giving birth, lie hod seen that if each one u at hi*. 
ta*k. the m*ur» organise by theuuwlve*. following an 
irreproachable equilibrium, that the light falls where it 
should and ignores that which it should, because it is 
advantageous that it illuminate one point in the scene 
and tint shadow reign else where. And. in the very 
intensity of application to works of humanity which 
group men and women around daily event*, be found 
the power of his cx|wessivc volumes. If the man who 
thinks is not always united with the man who feels, 
the man who feel*, if he will only plumb hi* own depths 
invariably finds then; the harmonies which attach the 
humblest sensations and sentiment* to the loftiest 
thought*. Giotto, when he grouped people around the 
dr*tl> of hero**, had felt Uioae secret harmonic* which 
Michael Angelo hardly ever suspected. But his lan¬ 
guage i* still meager, the masses arc only indicated, 
they do not always respond fully and organically to 
the profound impulsion of the sentiments which 
animate them. With Rembrandt, on the contrary, 
the very substance of the souls with the gesture passes 
uninterruptedly into the material. Whatever hu tool, 
whether he made use of etching or ot) painting. Vhether 
he had at his command all the colors of the prism or 
only the shadow and the tight which arc at the disposal 
of the engraver, the luminous palpitation and the 
instiiwtive movement* which arr inapjiceciable for 
others reduced the universe, for lum. to an uninter¬ 
rupted circulation of animate molecules of which he 
himself forms part. To the limit of ike invisible he 
pursues the living presence of all the points which 
his eye can reach. With hit colors he incorporate* 
not only the fat and the blood which he catches from 
the butcher's stall where the split beeves display their 
purplish muscle*, but also a little of the fog, a little 
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of the night, a great deal of tilm, a great deal of fcaM, 
and a great ileal of gold and of the nun. Tlvrre i« 
something of all this in each one of the material* of 
hit picture*, whether it b the flesh of n»cn or their 
glance, the crushed stubble at the edge of n rood or a 
few tufts of reeds in a plain, the shroud* wherein the 
dead are laid, or the ullu and furs in which the living 

ore drrs«ed, or tlse 
space all trembling 
with eternal vibra¬ 
tion* whose source 
and gvul hr hinds tit 

each fragment of 
thing*. It wo* in 
the same period. in 
tlie same city and the 
tame quarter, in 
tiie heart of Use same 
swarming anil miwr- 
able life, surrounded 
liy tlie umr shadow* 
and the same lights 
that Baruch Spinoza 
waia meditating UU 
booh. 

Iti*ca u*e Rein* 
lirandt is tbr only one 
who was always prc»cnt in -vcrjrthiaf tliat he looked at. 
he is the ooly one who dared to mb mud with the light 
of the eve*, to introduce fir* into ashr*. to cause a pink 
or a pale blue, as fresh as a (lower, to glow ill a shroud- 
When becomes, nil moral categories disappear, to let the 
triumphal torrent of life, ever reborn, pour through the 
night, spurt forth from sepulchers, and cover putres¬ 
cence Had death with phosphorescent shadow* in which 
new germ* unfold. He ham no need to put a nimbus 
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■round tin* head of Christ seated at the table of a 
jKaaant or altering ■ cellar where l he -irk an.J iufirm 
languish, for the most discouraged heart* to heir the 
ync uvng of lu.,»e born -gain from themselves. He 
\%*s no iMvd of a thinker to caure thought to float over 
* u«c. An old pauper, with hi* furrowed viu», the 
tniduiM of his neck, and hi* rag* suffice* to evoke 
wmelliUMr p«Hgn*nt and gentle which he never defir m: 
ju..i lu* -errant, h aril* hrn*H in a miserable room. 

r **P uotlcr hrr skin to make Uie place flame 
** .*? lh * ,orc " °* voluptuouane**. The force of life 
winch dwell* in him roll. into withered flesh <uid 
wven. rags with purple. If Chriat had not c *i*««d. 
Rembrandt would have found other legend* through 
which to recount, from the cradle to the grave, the 
human drama that lie wiw tiring, or eU he would have 
done without legend* and would not have placed under 
h» picture* the title* which they do not need. In the 
birth of anybody, in the repast of anybody, in the death 
of anybody, he find* himself. Hi* humanity m *ctu- 
ally formidable; it hat the inevitable accent of the 
plaint. Hie lore, the continual, inditfrrent. and dra¬ 
matic interchange between crery thing that i* born and 
everything that die*. He follow* our couree toward 
death by the trace* of blood which mark it. He doe* 


not weep over u», he doe* not comfort u* became he is 
with u«, because he i* ourselves. He is there when the 
cradle is illumined He is there when the young girl 
uppear* to u» leaning on the window siH. with eyes 
thut do not know and a pearl between her breast*. 
He is (here when we have disrobed her. when her hard 
torao trembles to the throbbing of our fever. He is 
there when the woman opens her knee* to US with the 
same maternal emotion with which die open* her arms 
to her child. He is there when the fruit drops from her 
ten or fifteen time* in her life. He ia there afterward. 
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when the it mature, when her belly U deeply grooved, 
her lioMNtt droops, and her leg* (T row heavy. He i*» 
tW when the hat aged, when her furrowed face is 
surrounded with a cap and when her bony hand* Croat 
at her waist to tonify that the hat no resentment 
againtt life for having dealt hard with her. He it 
there when we are old, when wc look fixedly toward 
the approaching night; be i* there when wc are dead and 
our corpse offer* its winding-*!*** to the arm* of our 
• 00 %. 


When, toward the evening of life, he pamtod the 
"Syndic* of the Draper*' Guild.” he had attained the 

power to fix average 

humanity m the eter¬ 
nity of life. Such a 
force, mattering the 
tool of the world, giv¬ 
ing to the every day 
event the importance 
and the majesty of the 
mind, recreating the 
face of men in the lira- 
plidty of their habi¬ 
tual existence elevated 
to epic height by the 
invisible effort of the 
intellifmw! and of love, 
ha* in it something 
terrifying With Rem¬ 
brandt wa no longer 
know the true value of 
word*, doubtless be¬ 
cause they have only that one value which we cau place 
upon them. Is an art like his objective in which the 
inner drain* »o silently animates face and gesture, where 
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tb« h«ut of au all-powerful man never cc«*e» to beat 
w,dm, the form, that appear, where the night which 
he dissipates or th»ck«u at will i, aiwsv. illuminated 
bjr hu aecret presence? And when that ,nan the 

h " **• pity- or W. pride 

w.thout Idling them, through his recital of the m.wt 
ordmary and the tn«l hidden note of li/e. or in pointing 
a mere portrait, can o«e discover in his language 
philosophic intention, which he would doubtless have 
been surprised to have attributed to him when he was 
caressing with tawny shallow* the Ml y and Uic breasts 
of , “ Th ^ U in this n terrible mystery of 

Much bhakrapeore. before Rembnuidt, had caught . 
gtimpsc. Where** every living spirit, worthy of 
.tammac™ „ ncauJng , y to 

mamdualiM hlimclf. to separate hinwelf from the 
wx.rld. the supreme individual no longer separates 
bunsdf from the world; be accepts it wholly. The 
world merges with his lwing to such » degree, all ex¬ 
ternal movements reecho in his flesh so su.hlenly and 
*o mtoxtcaUngl.Y tliat be no longer di*tit«ui*h« that 
which is himself from tliat which is the world, nor 
re.uim tbut all the thing, of the world arc hymns 
which are within him. It is because there was, bet wren 
the world and himsdf. a pitiless interchange, a kind of 
Silent frenay of <U»ire, reborn immediately after the 
possession. When he hod not succeeded in dragging to 
bis room wmr outcast in order to lur* to his mouth juvt 
his eye* aU of h» old tired soul, when he did not find 
Jus old brother there, lettered and hollowed out by 
work, or his son Titus with hi* eyes of shadowy flame, 
or Hendrickjc always ready to have the stove and her 
dishcloth to put on amber necklace around her neck, 
undress, and give her flanks to thr embrace of light and 
of the mind, he must need*, to appease his fever, stand 
before a mirror, grimace, laugh, look grave, feign fright. 
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or give utterance to bin (offering. Life for him was a 
continuous surprise and discovery. It did not allow 
him HU hour of respite. All hi* misfortunes, his misery, 
and the oblivion into which be (lipped were nothing u 
compared with the increasing torture of bring unable 
««' g"«H •*« thing* and to perceive the lime 

which wm left him to live iuk! to learn, becoming 
briefer and (lipping away more quickly, in the measure 
that the universe widened it* limits and flowed hack 
into him. ever more moving and more complex and more 
were*. Hie approarh of death is not really dramatic 
save for him who ferb that he will never pours* life. 

v 

In an attempt to circumscribe this nature, so human, 
which » to *ay, ao ready at all times to recognise itself 
in all mm and to recognize all men in itself, people 
have gone to the point of trying to make it the expres¬ 
sion of the Reformation. They hare not realized how 
far it* intoxication in •’dooming all things, it* sensual 
generosity, its powerful pity, and that superior un- 
morality in which Spinoza would have recognized hit 
respect for the tOlc which evil and corruption play m the 
universal organism, were separated from the spirit of 
the Protestant beliefs. In Holland, as elsewhere, the 
Reformation wav in its origin, the assertion of the 
notional temperament and a political movement taking 
the pretext for outburst which the Reformer-* offered. 
The Dutch peasant demanded Above all that he be 
allowed to dry up his polder, milk his cows, make his 
cheese, grind liis wheat, and sell hi* cattle. And Dutch 
painting expressed, above all, the forces freed by the 
economic and national insurrection. Considered ab¬ 
stractly and *c|»aratcd from the vital movement of 
which it is only one aspect, a religion has never created 
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nrli»U and its |«wrr of fecundation, precisely, dies 

when it triumplui. Dutch {tainting disappeared with 
the energy of thr emancipation. while Protestantism 
n-miunol olive. If it hod « n&le in the genesis of point¬ 
ing in Holland, it was to demonstrate that the religious 
spirit, of which art is the supreme expression, it every¬ 
where superior to its sectarian forms. In its ic© OO- 
cl ns in, Protestantism prevented Dutch art from illus¬ 
trating the Scripture* for the ornamentation of the 
temples and the edification of the believers. Dutch art 
bad its revenge in turning toward space and life and iu 
edify ing the artist*, who arr the eternal believers. 

If them i*. in Dutch painting, a mail impregnated 
with ProteatantL-an, it is ftuyndnr). It is also Albert 
Cuyp, no doubt. But Albert t'uyp, after all, I* perhaps 
just a good Hollander who tried to say about Holland 
everything that could be said, and thereby forced hi* 
language a little. In hia work be gathered together the 
diffused blondness of the landscapes of von Goyen. the 
sumptuous materiality of the early Rembrandt, and the 
fineness of color of Terborg; he accompanied Paul 
Potter to the paddocks, be followed van Ostade and 
llondrwbx into the barnyard* and tlie itshlr*, and 
he went with van der Velde to look at the tea. without 
gaining from them their mysterious power, or their 
simplicity, or their intimacy, or their familiar good¬ 
nature. or their cordial optimum. A shade of solemnity 
hovers about when the lord* go hunting or supervise 
their fisheries, when the hmla climb a bill crowned with 
wall* in ruin, or when evening falls slowly over his 
imposing landscapes where animals are lying down. 
One would say that be prepares for Louis XIV a Holland 
made aristocratic ami ready to turn that king out 
politely. He m the painter of the rich, and he know* 
how to art his part. He is even proud of it. Which is 
what the Reformation leads to when one accept* 
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without regret it* social eon sequences of economic 
individualism and family egoiun, a* it lead* to Ruywlarl 
whrn ooe studies the question vi his principle* and 
ckiscly observe* the working* of his inner bring in order 
to jwlp hi* set* with severity. 

For Kuysdael. the man. flees the rich, and fine 
materials, and the whirl of life, and luxurious repasts. 
He is always grave, he is often ***l. he is sometime* 
tirrsouse. and he is the only one who trie* to convinoe. to 
abstract, and to demonstrate. And what is more, hr 
has character. But one must not forget that he appear* 
at the moment when Holland begins to feel the fatigue 
of painting Ilia artist's sensibility warns him that 
three i* a certain diminution, or at all events, disunion, 
in the energy of the nation. Where did he get those 
tortured rocks tho*w furious cascades, and that harsh. 
UiNterl*** color which one might say was dried by the 
wind? When he approaches the »ra. it i> only to look 
upon the tempest, tin* waves assaulting the pier*, ami 
the sky and water mingling in the spray of the down- 
Iiour and the breaker*. When he crosses the polder, thr 
daylight is livid among the stripped brandies and the 
trunks twisting above their roots halfway out of the 
•col. He quiver* with the earth when a black cloud 
passes over the sun. Trees uprooted and shattered by 
the torrents, herds returning with the storm over 
trembling wooden bridges, and poor huddled house*; 
he see* in nature only that which respond* hi the 
drama! of consciousness which must have shaken him. 
The vast world b gray, there ore flight* of black birds 
against the big clouds which fill the whole *ky. Hi* 
universe, given over to the tragic elements and wherein 
man and life are only poor ephemeral things drenched 
by the rain and beaten by the winds, permits u» to 
divine the secret illnrw which he do#* not onnfras, and 
Iwxidr it the romantic battle pictures of Wouwerman. 
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hathed in cloud* of smoke and showing mm hanged and 
walls in ruin, disguise, for tlic joy of those who delight 
in fine military painting, the real physiognomy which 
is being assumed, in the eye* of a powerful man. by the 
sinister aspects of the road. 

As the joy of painting seems to grow with the e»n- 
teenponnea of Ruysdael the nearer they approach the 
hour when painting is suddenly arrested, the work of 
tliia great poet of space forces us. each time that it 
presents itself, to inquire into his life. And of that we 
know nothing save that he had but little success and 
died in the poorhousv. To be sure, be saw the dikes 
cut. the polder inundated, and the new generation 
obliged to regain everything from the foreigner and the 
sea during the prime of liis life. But the old spring* 
still have their temper, the peasant and the fisherman 
have kept their weapons furbished, and among those 
painters of hi* time who stay indoors to seize there 
the harmonica of home life or who fix the image of water 
and clouds on a square of canvas the size of their two 
hands, not one experiences that sentiment of melan¬ 
choly impotence which makes an intellectual drama of 
each one of his pictures. If Terborg is a little older than 
Riivulael. he die* in the same year and. like him. is 
present at the drama of the great wan. Rrekelenkom, 
fan Stern, Mclsu, 1'iclrr de Hooch, and Vermeer of 
Delft are about of his age. But Jan Steen, the carefree 
spirit, never ceases his laughter, and. say what you will, 
it is without bitterness. The other* do not leave their 
households, which the wdl-varaishc<d furniture fills 
with blond light, save to go to look at the round arms 
of the servant girl who is washing the doorstep from a 
full pail, or else at the neighbor opposite who Is making 
laoe behind the painted inclosure and the little window-* 
panes set in blue frames. The people have boo vine rich, 
and well-being has cuaie to the clean little house* 
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tony will soon ^put 
life customers at tlwir 

He roar* and get, drunk witli them. hr nlav, 
Jbor and card, with them, he i. their friend; before 
h» door be seta up stands for the minstrels who pUr 
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&idl«. He doe* n.4 fad to come in haste when tlie 
tooth puller with drawn fare and enormous pincers 

.5 U,oulh of * »»° r Art who howls and 
stamp* his feet, to the great delight of the goasips *,,<1 
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Tliis irwraliit it prolwhly a man of llir most virion* 
life. Rut hr never loara hu lirod. and he *ee* vUt the 
other* do not. Hr i> present, tu if by chance. »t the 
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comedies of nvamed life, nod he know* far better than 
the coetunhle how to pounce on a couple of wenches 
who are picking the pockets of their customer when be 
it dead drunk. And the cut-purse and the thimble- 
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rigger him infinitely. Never don be become 

angry, never doe* he preach; his indulgence b illim- 
iUblc- It b because he nerds it himself. as he well 
known- He is their accom|»lire. Hit clearness of eje, 
which delights him. show* his frankness. If hr had 
not lived their life, if be hod observed their innocent 
sport" from the outside only, be would note with 
greater attention and more discreet pleasure the rare 
play ol the toon under the caress of atmosphere: he 
would be more of n painter than he is. hut doubtless less 
living, «a well. All classes and nU environments have 
their own painters in this period, or rather, in all 
classes, in all types oJ environment painters are born 
who never enter to belong thereto, who have no with 
to escape from them, and who die after performing their 
function, like the banker at hb counter, the shoemaker 
in his shop, the butcher in hi* stall, the miller in his 
mill, and the fisherman in his boat- And so Holland 
hcTM-lf. her villages, and the people of her fairs, the 
pavement* af her cities, their hovrfa, their shops, their 
alnidiuutet. the homes of their citixem. their store* 
houses, the traffic of the canals and the roadstead*, the 
doubtful resorts of her harbor towns, her solid virtues, 
her groat vices, and her violent and heavy life of joyous 
effort in commerce and war. the whole country comes 
dowu to us, overflowing with action and enjoyment, 
economical and prodigal, without a tingle one of its 
gestures or one of its minutes being forgotten, db- 
simulated, or misunderstood Were it not for Ruyadael, 
and above all Rembrandt, this would be the least 
mysterious mirror, but also the most faithful, which 
man has ever held up before the face of his days. 

VI 

Only, after Rembrandt, and even with Ruysdarl. the 
painting of Holland lo«t the conquering force of the 
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generutkm which issued from the founder*. Jan Steen 
bo* no longer the triiculenne of Frans Hals and bis 
pujiilii, Brmiwrr, vsii (btsde, and the tint vagabond 
painters who rolled their candid life through the evil 
plan** and the inn* where the}' paid their *hot hy 
painting a sign or the portrait of some bully. Tbc 
painting of Holland knows now that van Trowp and 
de Knyter command the wind* and the wave: it i* 
happy, it isolates itself, and perhaps it is just that 
absolute and passive beatitude which tortures Kuys* 
<U*I, One can foresee that the coldness and the 
petty, anecdotal spirit of Metxu and the glassy dryness 
of van Mktu will succeed, all too quickly, tbc absence 
of disquietude and the splendid materialism of Vermeer 
and of Pieter tie Hooch. 

When theae bourgeois painters had discovered silvery 
grays* and blacks upon dull reds emerging from the 
peauxiihra, when they had surprised, in a room filled 
with blond ash color, the act* of the family seated 
around a beautiful tahlecovrr. with an inkwell or nr 
open book oo the table, or iritis a wurkbo* or a musical 
instrument, they could do no more than sit down before 
silver compote di*h*s, decorated pUtea, and crystal 
glasses. The gold of a lemon, the skin of a roast fowl, 
the topaz or the ruby of a wine maintained there under 
their eye* the familiar Kamvonie* winch the waxed 
floors, tlic satin dresses, the velvet curtains, the earth > 
enware potv and the copper vases realised in the 
bow*. Teeboeg lent to the bourgeois bundle*, who live 
in these interiors so charged with their artless egoism, 
ouch rare ami sober elegance that it seems to emanate 
from his almont muted symphonies. 

One cannot conceive portraits more aristocratic than 
thoae signed hv this painter of the most materialistic 
and positive among the peoples of the earth. He i* a 
Titian of the north, less decorative, certainly, and leas 
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broad. and less lyric. but «n th- other hand carrying 
the contrary virtu** to the highest point of distinction. 
A Mndi I peminagv b alone, standing in the center of * 
little picture Dressed in black, almost always. with 
rare grays insinuating themselves throughout the 
wlkole. living like flesh and blood, precious os a fine 
pearl, it seems that through the taut structure and the 
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density of the harmonies which he concentrate* in that 
tiny space, be summarises in hui discretion the unex¬ 
pected imago of intellectual Holland. By himself alone 
hr represent* the silent and proud reserve of the spirit 
in exile amid the surrounding coarseness- All Terborg’a 
models, hi* cavalrymen, ami even his prostitutes bear 
that imprint- And yet, by a singular paradox, all of 
them, even the lowest and most vulgar, are Uicmoelvta 
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and «i home. The npn'won i» COOOSntrmtod awl fill* 
the forms to tbeir depths; it is distributed with equal 
attention over busy hands, foreheads bent under 
•baggy mope of hair, the happy ami peaceful fare* of 
the mothers, nnti the astonished or mischievous faces of 
the children. The light does not obtrude itself, it is 

never indiscreet; but it foll©»->i lovingly the line of the 
comb in the red hair, it touches the amused grimace, it 
shines in the eye of the dog who is being relieved of 
flras. it lights up a jewel against a moot shin. and it 
onir> on the mood of gentle excitement which en- 
vriops every tiling and k* awakened and maintained by 
rvrry inridrnt of the homely and uontinuous drama of 
the inhabited room, the window which lights it and tile 
commonplace actions which take place there each day. 
A transparent atmosphere caresses the gilded napes of 
necks bending under the carefully arranged hair. In 
the air dazzled with pale gold, the discreet glow of a 
silvery skirt, of a cherry-colored bodice, of steel-gray 
hrrrcbrx, of a boot of tawny leather, or a pearl hung 
from a blue ribbon and glistening on a blond chock 
mingles with the sonority of the harpsichord itself to 
surround and penetrate with their soft tones the velvety 
peacvfulnem of lives unrolling in security and comfort. 

Pieter dc Hooch prefers to look out through the 
window whence one perceive* the canal, and on tlw 
other ride of it, the little triangular houses of red brick 
with tbeir painted shutters. Rut into the street he 
carries on the intimacy of the dwellings where buxom 
young mothers with bore arms wash and comb little 
girls with long drvwo and round pink faces and bushy 
red hair. He carefully follows the soapy water which 
streams from the pavement of the dining room, to 
filter in between the stones of the quay. When he ia 
seated before his door and chats with his nriglilioi*, 
he has to give a glance through to the back of the open 
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rvxinix and look on at the liouscliold work. At home. 
I*r Cannot bear to Uw a Kindle door dosed; he irslciie* 
the Uundry and the shining kitchen. Not satisfied 
with Iteing present at the doctor's visit or watching the 
child being dressed or listening to the thin song of 
tin* spinet, he must follow the light as it roams through 
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the corridors. folk)wing from room to room the black 
and white tiles of the floor, lighting up the cuppers, 
and uwakening with the corprts the upholstery of 
the furniture, the half-drawn rurUiw of llic alcove, 
skirts and doublets the discreet life of the red*, the 
grays, tiie oranges, and tine Works, which it batlien and 
turns blood, gently and evenly. With him. with 
Terboeg. and with Vermeer, everything Uvea and 
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speaks; wr am that thr trapnt in irarra. that the chair 
hoi just bora uml and the tapestry work luu jiut 
been left, that the andiron* are awaiting the feet which 
will rest upon them, and that all these things which are 
kept to dean are yet a little bit worn, and that the 
wandering shadow takes on the warmth of the hand. 

Vermeer reaches the point of painting the radiant 
wiener which emanates from these friendly things, and 
the vtry welcome which they extend to you. That 
wuenaa ami that mirror srr used to each other; it was 
also that woman who moved that ball of thread; and if 
that curtain retains that fold, it is because each time 
she nuscs it she louche* it in the same place. Those 
rare pictures hanging on the wall have, with their 
muffled harmonies, awakened in the pearly amlier of 
tlie room a few almost imperceptible echoes of Use 
world of misty gold which begins ncrou the thresh* 
oli); dowly and peacefully they have formed her 
vision. Everything is heavy with memories af her. of 
her perfume, of her warmth, of her habits, of her breath. 
If anyone but iihe were there, the light entering hy 
that window near which she places herself to read or 

work would not soften as it passes through the gloss, 
it would not caress so lovingly the hand and the 
inclining forehead, it would nut nungtc with the golden 
strands of the hair. The light itself is a friend of the 
household. In thr glass nr thr ease of a clavichord it 
sketches the shadow of a familiar profile, it tints the 
bare wall ns it would tint a purr water, and across 
objects which emerge or grow dim, it carries the mystery 
of the growth or decline of day. 

No one has penetrated farther into the intimacy of 
matter. As he crystallisea it in hi* painting, as hr 
permits it to retain its grain, its thickness, its dull 
inner life, Vemwvr has multiplied its qualities through 
all the limpid brilliance and the warm transparence 
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which it take* on through the light of the painter whoac 
eye* were probably the clearest that ever have been. 
Tlierr U *> deep an agreement between the material 
and the harmonic* which accompany it that they seem 
to conic from within, to be bom spontaneously from the 
nuwvi of objects, like a fruit coloring in proportion aa 
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it* juice mellow*. The color is kneaded into the ti** 
sue of thing*. into that rounded face flushed with ila 
young blood, into that hand resting on that golden 
bodice; those red* and those black* are a* unfathom* 
able aa translucent stones. lie did not paint a ailk 
drew, lace, eye*. lips, cheek*, the velvet of a mantle, 
or the plume of * felt hat without hi* hearing in mind 
the cattle in the field* against who*e emerald they 
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look Eke bUck diamond*. After the rain, everything 
o|«M|t»e in the aliiwplvere of Holland assume* u 
liquid and luminous depth which Wrmwr incorporated 
with hr* color as if it were powdered pearls and tur- 
quuiw*. vibrating like the molecules of living organism*. 
He mingles the turquoise aisd tike pearl with every- 
thing, with the soil, with dirty waters, nod with old 
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walls The blues and red* of roofs and shutters, their 
disturbed reflections in tlic blue water, und the tree* 
whoae dark foliage t* blue. form, in the only landscape 
which we have from him. a miraculous harmony. The 
nolky blue «f Drift ware, with which the very paving 
stones of the city seem to be colored, floats through the 
picture and is barely affected by the pearly grays and 
pinks which the light nod the clouds temper in a vibra¬ 
tion of stiver. 
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Vranrar of Dcl/l summarise* Holland. He luu the 
qualiliM Common to the L)utc)i. mu I m him Ihfv nre 
gathered into a single sheaf and at u single steak r 
raised to tike highest power. This man. who is tlx- 
greatest master of the beauty of pigment, is without 
tlx- least imagination- Ilia desire* never go beyond 
that which lu» Itand can touch. He has accepted life 
in its totality, lie gives it out again. II* has inter* 
poacd nothing between himself and it. he limits himself 
to restoring to it the maximum of splendor. of intensity, 
and of concentration, which an ardent and attentive 

study discover* in it- Hr and Rrtnlxandt are the 
opposite poles; fur ftcmbnuidt is the only ooo in his 
epoch to go against the stream of splendid middle-class 
matcrialUm which turvoiuid* him, in order to attain. 

through it and all bathed in its strength, the infinite 
lands of contemplation. 

Aral vet the painter of Delft, like Terborg, like 
Pieter de Hooch, like Brekelenkam at times, like that 
Karel Fnbntiut *0 mysterious and so powerful, and 
who «hed too young to gain pottesMon of hi* own nature, 
felt the genius of the master. Almost all the painters 
bom in Holland contemporary with Rembrandt and 
after him recognised him as bong the only one whose 
indifference to the approbations and the hatred* of the 
crowd rendered him capable of understanding it and 
worthy of dominating it Only, carried along by his 
strength, and strong in his very strength, the** men 
fought in their own station and during their own time, 
sure of acting in accordance with his dictates when 
they were no longer observing him. They had con¬ 
fidence in themselves. . . . The weak men. OB the con¬ 
trary. those who never took their eyes off him- hirrani 
Dost. Ferdinand Bol. Solomon dc Koninck. Flinch, 
and Mace—were devoured by him. Perth Band Bol 
carried hU golden atmosphere, like an intruder, in 
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among the nhundnnt form* which Rubens. the other 
kind of th*» north, imposed upon hU weakness. Gerard 
Don thought that in order to make a home scriw. a 
hand, a shoulder. or a fact* stand out more strongly 
front the darknem. lie had to wait for night, light a 
candle or a lamp, and reduce to an amusing or senti¬ 
mental little story the human and dramatic enchant* 
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Burnt to which life, in revealing itself, always trims 
ported the old man with the o«l-stain*d hamlkm-hirf 
hound around hi* forehead a* he drew from tome dark 
bovd the xplaidor and the heat and the fecundity of 
the run. The flame of that sun showed Nicola* Mars 
no more than the anecdote, enveloped in the silent 
intimacy of Terborg or of Vermeer. The ''chiaroscuro” 
which the old matters of the Netherlands, especially 
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Hocthorst, were already trying to borrow from Cu»- 
vaggio, and in which Rembrandt hail *eiz«d the law of 
nature itself— ehiartMCiiro was nor ruing once more, 
with the Last artist* of Holland, from the actual inter¬ 
change of mind, matter, und i^m/v, to sink to the 
lerd of a school pronnu. to immobilise the world and 
dissociate its dnueeta. In this period of the death 



struggle of Dutch planting. following immediately 
upon the last two defensive worn, the men who aban¬ 
don their studio and go forth from their houses are the 
only otica still to express something of their country. 
They will look again upon the sea from the dike which 
is heing repaired, upon the grassy field* which are lwing 
dried up again, and the cities and towns which nre 
building up their brick walls again and Motoring their 
canal*. Such are via der Hey den and Genii BcrcL- 
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Heyde. wbu paint the street, the market, the public 
square, and the intimacy of the narrow facade* behind 
a curtain of tree*. Such arc the last painter* of the 
van de Velde dynasty who. after having hoarded the 
. worships, aftrr baring breathed the smoke of jiowdrr 
and conflagration amid the thunder of the cannon, 
have *ee« the big ship* of commerce faking the sea 
again with their |>enna!it» flying, und have wva the 
long wave* and the banking of cloud* in the breeae 
that plays through the great spaces of the heavens. 
Such n Hohfaema. who jnuim hi* life in the polder, 
still drowned in place* by swamp* and encumbered 
with rotted trunks; he goes forth among the 4eivder 
tree* and along the broken mod*, stopping each time 
Uiat a clearing open* amid a little wood or that a farm 
sheltered from the west wind by a few thin elra« appear* 
braiile a pond. Hr finds again the eternal aiul eno- 
natanuus landscape, the muddy and grassy sail, tine 
lightness of the blond mist. Holland consent* to 
abandon painting, but upon condition that tl»e last 
of her painters record that she ho* not changed, that 
she is pursuing her task, that her cattle ore increasing, 
that her mills are still turning 
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Chapter III. SPAIN 



IVIDED into ten Mx-liniM through reli¬ 
gion, wnr, ami nature—moiuitainM. 
rock*. burnt plateau* where no gras* 
grows—Spain remained for two thou- 
^ *an<l yearn without gaining command of 
her language. The Romans, the Arab*, 
and the French had, by turn*, affirmed their domina¬ 
tion through their imposing architecture*, upon which 
the Spanish soul, still obscure and fragmentary, itn- 
printed only furtive trace*, until the hour when Catho¬ 
lic. political, and military unity interpreted it* nerd 
for action. Then there was something like a tragic 
conflagration. The (lamer spurted forth from the 
shadow and pierced the wall* in order to gain the 
summit of the towers; a frrnry of cruelly and melan¬ 
choly passion appeared everywhere; the naves and 
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dioin *w encumbered with tortured altar-pieces 
and with »UiU hollowed oat with carvings; the alcaxors 
u>ii the mobile* mw viwvi and Christ* of wood and 
Allan of gold were art up in them. Everything pointed 
to a somber aspiration toward suffering, through which 
the voluptuous desire to enter upon life M?iig)it to 
punish itfcelf even before life was mastered. But the 
painted idol* which the artisans of the people had 
been curving to place at the axwsraadj ever mucc the 
lint centuries of Christianity, the Calvaries, the niches, 
and the thin. bleeding god* hung by the nail* in their 
hands, sinking on their spreading knees, could neither 
inspire in a people unused to great abstract construc¬ 
tions the power to build a lilting sanctuary, nor check 
the invasion of the lnts terrible images which the 
enrscboJ cities and the triumphant monarchy sum¬ 
moned from abroad The union of Castile and Aragon 
Slid tlie conquest of Granada did u.it bear fruit until 

later, und then only in a few solitary mind* which 
wrested the soul of Spain from the foreigner only to 
raider it a necret cult in their proud meditation. Spain 
has no collective expression defining for the future that 
jealous unity which it Affirmed, sword in hand, upon 
the routes of the world. 

It* sudden expansion through war subjected it for • 
hundred year* to the people* it had vanquished The 
annexation of Flanders, the war with France, nnd the 
oonqorxt of Italy deliver Castile to tin* Fleming* and 
the French, and the eastern sea-coast to the Italians. 
The infiltration did not. nkoreover, wait political event* 

before coming shout Jan van Eydt cause to Ca*til* 
soon after finishing the painting of the “Mystic Lamb" 
at Ghent, and, through Lui* Daltnau. tin? pointer, 
conquered Catalonia. Later, the French sculptor 
Philippe Vigomi brings to Toledo and to Granada the 
knowledge of the mm of the north, which ht» brother, 
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lit* painter Juan de Boegona, a hard, ten** draftsman, 
trie* to place at Uie arevirr of Italian idealism. Bar¬ 
tolomeo Qrdanea. a sculptor of Barcelona, goes to 
Carrara in search of marble from which to carve liu 
overloaded tombs hollowed out like a piece of (foM- 
xmith'i vark. and Gil <le Saloe people* the chapel* of 
Burgos with them. Ordonr* oLm bring* back the 
theatrical redundance and the grandiloquent man- 
nrrixiiih which are beginning to decompose Italy. 
Damian Foment, confronted by her. restrain* the rude 
strength of bi» native Aragon. The |X»wer necessary 
to wolate themselves belong* only to the free xjwrit* 
of culminating epochs made aware, hy invulnerable 
pride, of the danger* of thrac contacts. But whrn a 
ruv in developing, all tU energies are concent rater I 
upon conquest and expansion. The Primitive*, sud¬ 
denly transported to a world whidi b descending the 
other ride of the ik»|»c. allowed themsclve* to be div¬ 
ided by the skill and the audacity of the decadent 
artist*. They think that the ) 1 can learn. They aban¬ 
don what they know. Tbry give over to the men of 
civilisation the control of tbeir *en*r*». 

Foe a people without character the lirfeal u a decisive 
one. A jieoplc bent on defining itself. on the contrary, 
suddenly |ktc*iv« that it has a* yet said nothing 
about itself and employ* the instrument which it did 
not forge to explore its depths. When Alonso Bcr- 
rugucte, the son of a good pointer-workman who hod 
bdped with his ingrnuou* collaboration in the works 
of Juan de Borgonn. hud learned in Italy the speech 
of Michael Angelo, the Renaiwuwr could penetrate 
no farther into Spain. The ease of Bemiguete in 
making a torso twist from the hip*, in sending a face 
I nick into the shadow of a shoulder, in furrowing u 
muscular belly with dark* and light*, and in pursuing 
the meat terrible and moat grave reality in a cadaver 
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»t retched upon the ground. bean wit new to tlw fact 
tliat hpain m reacting at the very moment when *he 
■wm* to be surrendering heraelf. She utilizes a style 
vrliidi she has learned. and which she will try to forget, 
only to (Jcr|wn her faitli in an cvrr-iucxeaHng cruelty. 
Bemiguet* had jmt died when J»an de Hcrrvru coii- 
ntructcd thr Ewxirial. Spain luu no architecture. 
Hut if there ia » inuounwnt which interprets the efforts 
*he hail to make in order to resist the invasion of the 
complicated and dwlumatory style* born of the meet¬ 
ing of the Gothic mm, the Arabs, and the Renaissance 
men. it is that monument. It it arid. Its long walls, 
hare and gray, are of a frightful sadness. It arises from 
a dcacrt of stone, alone with the rnmber run. Itiilip II 
died there in a cdl without on opening to the iky. 

1 owned the end of the violent century which had 
seen Spain seizing Portugal and the two Sidlie*, domi¬ 
nating Germany, vanquishing France, thrusting back 
I shun, conquering America, and launching the Armada 
against England, Philip II summoned, for the purpose 
of ornamenting his tomb, certain bod painters who at 
(•rnoa were prolonging the death struggle of Home and 
of Venice. He was following the example of his father 
who hod secured the service of Titian. But Titian 
had just died a centenarian, and Philip II. accustomed, 
siocc his childhood, to the magnificent forms which 
Italian art at the moment of its full bloom had been 
unfolding before his eyes, preferred, as always, the 
reflection and the husk to the lumber spirit whose 
outline wus being traced in the wake of the armies, 
the missions, and tbc ships starting forth at his com* 

■ muul upon every path of apoatleship and conquest. 
It is possible that Anton Mor, the Hollander turned 
Spaniard, who was so profoundly impressed with the 
pale facra and tbc feverish glances seen at his court, 
and that tlie Castiliam, Sanchez Coetlo and Pantoja do 
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U Crux, whose Mil ami haughty spirit had bowed to 
spontaneously before thr hanh etiquette which held 
the bored infantas upright in their stiff dresses, had 
declared themselves unable to decorate the walla. 
Morales, the mystic and barbarous painter of Esins 

rnodurn, was not 
made for this tank, 
either, and, besides, 
he was about to die. 
But it was already 
known that there 
were good pointers at 
Valencia At Cor¬ 
dova there existed a 
flourishing acliool. 
And above all, there 
was. at Toledo, an 
artist, who bad him 
fcil been formed by 
the Italian*, and who 
was painting, at the 
moment when the 
Exxirial 1 was being 
finished, one of the 
greatest works of 
pointing,* revealing, 
at a tangle Mroke, 
the mul of Spain to itself—he. a Greek miml in 
Venire, at die very time that the Spanish hesitated to 
affirm it. 

n 

Philip II was certainly not capable of raising bis 
funereal piety to the level of the pasmon which filled 

• Bull fron IMS to IIM. 

• *Tfae tone! 4 lW Cm* «f Off*’' feu* (mm 1 WI 
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the little church in Toledo with luce* mode livid by 
the rush ol blood to the heart, and with eyes of fever 
and of wild adoration, and with bony hands all lifted 
toward heuven. Otherwise, something great could 
have resulted froua his meeting with Greco When 
Thnotoropuli arrived in Toledo, hardly twmty years 
had elapsed from the time that Ignatius of Loyola, 
his thigh broken and rebroken, had dragged himself to 
the altar ol the Virgin to lay his sword upon it. Do* 
Joint of Austria wus (tailing the banner of Christ to 
the topmost ol thr vessel* which he was to lead to 
Lqasntit Tans ol Avila had just finUIted bunting 
the last ashes of her flesh. For forty yean she hail 
wrlanmed the dame ol thr south, the scorching ol the 
ruck*, the odor of the orange tree*, the cruelty ol the 
soldiers, the sadssm of the executioner*, noil the taste 
of the Host and of wine in order to torture und purify, 
in the fire of all her sense* turned hack toward hrr 
inner life, the heart she offered to ber divine lover. 
Within lbe rountrv. the Holy Office never allowed the 
fire to die out around any stake Abroad, the captains, 
dressed in black, led their Iron men, fed on gunpow¬ 
der, to fight, rosary in hand, against the Reforma¬ 
tion. The Duke ol Alba deluged Flandiwa with fire 
and blood. The flames af torture and u! battle* at* 
toted, over all the earth, the fidelity of Spain to her 
vow, 

The Cretan, who still saw in the depths of his memory 
thr red and narrow gleam lighting up the icons in the 
orthodox chapels and whom Titian and Tintoretto 
liad initiated into painting in their Venice, where the 
bed of purple and of flowers wo* already prepared for 
royal deaths^ brought into tliis tragic world the fervor 
uf ardent natures in which all the new form* of wnsu- 
altty and ol violence enter in tongues of fire. In reality, 
this young muii of twenty-five years was old in his 
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civilisation. a thing full of neurone* centuries old. and 
subjugated by tbc 6r*l slux-k of the savage aspect of 
the country in which be was airman und by the 
accentuated character of the people amid whom be 
was going to live. Toledo is uuule of granite. The 
landscape round about it terrible, of a deadly aridity, 
with its low bare hills filled with shadow in their hoi* 
lows, with the rumble of it* caged torrent, and with 
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its huge trailing clouds. On sunny day* it shine* with 
flame, it is » livid a* si cadaver in winter. Only occa¬ 
sionally and slightly is the greenish uniformity of the 
stone touched by the pale silvrr of the olive trees, hy 
the light note of pink or blue from a painted wall. 
Rut there is no rich land, no leafy foliage: it is a flesh- 
less skeleton in which nothing living move*, a sinister 
aboolut* where the soul hat no other refuge than 
the wild solitude or cruelty and mi-wry as it awaits 
death. 
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With thin pile of granite, this horror. iuiiI thi* somber 
flame. Greco (tainted hi* picture*. It hi a terrifying 
and splendid paiuting. gray and black, lit with green 
reflection* In the black clothing then- are only two 
gray notes. Die ruffs and l lie cuff* from which bony 
lw»«L* and pale lauds convc forth. Soldier* or pnesi* 
—it hi the hut effort of the Catholic tragedy. Already 
they wear mourning. They ure burying a warnor in 
hie »tcd, and l»ow look only to heaven. Their gray 
face* have the aridity of the done. Their protrwding 
hone*. their dried skin, and their rye*, deeply sunken in 
their hollow orbits, look m if they were wired and 
shaped by metal pincer* Everything which ilefine* 
the >AuIl and the fav t» pursued over tin- hard surfaces, 
ns if the blood no longer coursed through the already 
withered skin. One would *n,v that it cord of nrrvus 
went forth fnxu tlsr vital center und was drawing the 

skin toward it. Only the eye is burning and faed. 
cr|irrv*ng the will to reach the firr of death by dint nf 
rendering life sterile. One follow* the glance inward, 
it leads to the implacable heart. The mouths are like 
slits. The hair is thin through fasting, asceticism, and 
the slow asphyxiation riling from brazier* burning in 
<-)o»rd rooms. The wind of the desert seems to have 
IkiswI over the sceoe. 

Wbra the red robe flooded with gold anil the golden 
miter of a bishop spread forth, on backgrounds uni¬ 
formly gray and Mark, the nimptuou* memories 
brought hark from Venice and the Orient, onr would 
My that Uic painter was (daring with hi* power of 
Controlling the voices of the world in order to give more 
accent to the dull splendor of the gray faces, and to 
the harmonics uf death and du»t which mount lake u 
hymn to the salent joy of offering in sacrifice to the 
itivine xpirit of life all the joys which it spread* before 
us. Remorse at laving bevu burn pursues the painter 
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until the end, Hut when he «pm»c» it in Hit art, the 
raajrtiifiorncc which it take* on Rvmgw him for bin 
terror* Whatever tile clcimrut* of the higher equi¬ 
librium which H ({real artist pursues—almost uJwayk 
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unknown to himself whether the most completely 
purified mysticism or the moot violent senmuJimi guide* 
him. be ia not n great artist unless he realizes through 
them those mysterious symphonies in which both the 
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matter and the tool of life teem present and mingled 
forever with *11 eternity. It m not necessary that 
above Green's groups, spectral ungrla of superhuman 
site should arise, or that, behind his drooping Christ 
three should he enormous grayish clouds which isolate 
Him from the universe; the somber glow is everywhere, 
in the nosed foreheads, the hollow orbits, the arid 
earth, ami the haliita of Idaeh velvet. It w in liim, the 
ardent center of all these things, a profound and living 
poem fashioned by the encounter of obedience ami 
liberty, of the broad and voluptuous world whence he 
comes with the harshest soil and the most tragic peo¬ 
ple of Europe, of the severest spirit of western Catholi¬ 
cism with completely disordered memories of Eastern 
orthodoxy. 

Never did the Christian ideal eepreas, with greater 
anxiety, its impotence to divide life into tan sections. 
The spirit trie* to tear itself away, but in vain. What 
is beautiful in the divine forms is always borrowed from 
the seienee hr possessed of terrestrial form, and it 
always returns to them. At the md of his life he pointed 
like one in a hallucination, in a kind of ecstatic night¬ 
mare, where the |icenrcti|*atio«i with expressing the 
spirit alone pursued him. Deformation appears in 
his pictures more and more, lengthening the bodte«, 
attenuating the lingers, and holloaing the masks, flit 
blues, his winebke reds, and his greens serm lit by 
some livid reflection sent to him from the near-by tomb 
and the hell caught tight of from eternal blits. He 
died before realizing tbc form of the dream which 
haunted him. perhaiM because he himself was too old. 
and IIO longer found m his hardened boom and in hia 
irritated ami wrak nerve* thr power he had possessed 
foe seeking, in love of tlie world's appearances, the 
means of comparing and supporting his vision. And 
yet, what an effort! When we enter one of tliusc 
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Spanish churches where, on «Uys of service, the glriini 
of the taper* and the vapor of the inmwr make us 
forget lor a moment tin' horror or vulgarity of the 
images of which we catch a glimpse, we must ol*o 
cam’ on with ourselves one of those combats which 
leave us enervated and nomewliat shaken with that 
intoxication in which the ecstasy of the paradise 
desired effaces the soul and the hody of thoae who try 
to forget. Me alone could see arms lifted as if to raise 
the weight of the heavens and to draw aside its veils. 
Standing at the foot of the Cross, he alone was aldr to 
pierce the shallow which rises from oil sides like un 
accomplice to hidt the murder; ami it is with a terrible 
glance that he follow* the plum loin horarxnrn who 
enter a hollow road, lie alone has seen among those 
who will to know no more of the earth, forms drawn 
mil as if in prayer. aspiring wholly toward something 
higher, bands which sceiu prolonged into supernatural 
lights, drooping and emaciated trunks, and also young 
mule bodies which he cannot tear from the innocence 
uf life, but around which circles a phosphorescent glow 
which comes no one knows whence 

At the remote origin of that invincible elegance which 
never left him. however much he was gripped by the 
need to express more than he could, one found the 
Creek, the Grvrk of the forgotten ages, the Hellene. 
The wraith of the gods which rtfll wandered on the 
shores of the southern sra had drunk a strong wine 
from tlir golden cup of Venice and had permitted itself 
to hr carried along, still not entirely consumed even by 
Greco, to the burning deserts of stone where the 
aridity of things offers the mind no other avenue than 
that of death. It was that wraith—it could not die, it 
had survived the twelve centuries of constraint im¬ 
posed by the degenerating Orient upon the Byxantine 
image* -over which ome would say that there mounts a 
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long pule flam*. like thooe wondering fire* which ‘Inner 
Upon the marshes. It in the witne** of the impotence 
of geniu* to detach itaelf from itn root*. And at the 
mojewty which it H>»iime* when it con*i-ut» to nourish 
itjtclf from them Greco muni hove footed urn I worn 
whcloth. He nm*t hove followed, with hore feet, 
tlw procession* ocrotu the powdered granite with hit 
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ankle* cut by shackle*. bearing o heavy ineUl crow, and 
m naked with a duhiL'n hood in order not to have the 
pride of hi* humiliation. He must hove poj*<d the 
burning night*, wlien passion is compelled to roll in the 
torture of voluntary chastity, *o Uiat in the morning 
he might carry hi* exasperated strength into the evrr- 
livid faces intent on heaven and into the garment*, 
always black, which bear witness to our grief at having 
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lived. No matter. Hr had a daughter. He loved 
children and women, und ever tbe burning shadow and 
tike bar* landscape- Hii whole will to be superior to 
life crowed and recrossod the powerful center of the 
life which, when one lias felt its burning. «®d* it* lava 
into death itself and the eternal shadows and the dual 
of bones. 

Beyond existence, when our memory is burnt out. 
there is. to be sure, nothing of u* that remain*. How¬ 
ever. if .somewhere there is a place where shadow* 
wander, if la aom* sinister valley there are cadaver* 
which stand upright and living specters which liare 
not yet lout their form. Domenico Tbeotoeopuli alone, 
after Dante, has entered there. One would *ay that 
be is exploring a dead planet, that he is descending into 
extinct volcanoes where ashes accumulate and a pale 
half-veiled moon sheds its light- But nil of that luu 
been seen by him. Spain presents such aspects under 
the snow, in winter, or in the torrid days when the sun 
has calcined tbe grass, when there is nothing more in 
space than the vibration of silence coming frum no¬ 
where, to lay it* deathlike weight upon the heart, and 
wlirn livid mirage* and gloomy metallic lakes are formed 
and effaced upon the Mind homon. 

ui 

Greco delivered the Spanish soul. After him the 
flame mounts, straight and high, to die almoat sud¬ 
denly. Nowhere else w« there ever an evolution so 
rapid and w brief, were there rarer and prouder spirits, 
or was there a darkness more profound before the 
Hidden outburst and after tlie unexpected fall. Spain 
is an apparition - emerging from the shadow and re¬ 
entering it after having, with terrible violence and in 
tbe light of gold and of swcmls, traversed history and 
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jkAMion. Two or three torn express this soul in lr*w 
than a century, and they rise to such « bright that they 
arc among the few men whom man cun no longer do 
without. Th.. constraint was so great that few souls 
bunt forth, but when they did there were such force* 
within them that they shattered all the bonds of the 
intelligence and the heart. Don Quixote wju starting 
f«*rth <>C 1 iJI the dusty roads, alone and free to art out 
his dream, and master of the cooqueat of Illusion. 

When Velasquez came to Madrid, he must have 
jKtowii through Toledo. He therefore brought to 
Castile, which, little by little, was to exert so strong an 
influence upon him. the profound teaching of Italy in¬ 
terpreted by n Ry ran tine who had grasped Spain .’and 
the spirit of Andalusia, where he learned his trade. 
It *a* not from Pacheco, who scarcely knew the trade, 
nor from Herrera. with whom he spent scurrrly enough 
time to learn the grinding of color*. Rut Pacheco had 
fine pictured and received many artists. HU studio 
was considered the renter of Seville, queen of Spain and 
of^ America, the dty of gold and of (ire. Gfagorn 
reigned there. Cervantes had come there. Pablo dr 
Ospedes, the good painter of Cordova, brought then: 
the ideas of the Roman masters. Klrmidi pictures 
were shown there. Then* was a thorough acquaintance 
there with the pictures of RibaJta, an ok! pointer of 
Valencia, greatly influenced by Correggio and the 
Bolitftscs*. but a rohiiHt and strong nature whom 
ZurharAn consulted Some works by Ribera, his best 
pupil, miut haw penetrated there¬ 
in any case, the first pictures of Velaaquea and 
almost nil tboaa of Ziirbarin bear the imprint of the 
science which detinea Ribera and of which Martinet 
Montnftri, at the period when they were studying in 
Seville, wns also giving example* so severely honest— 
the statues of pointed wood in which be renewed the 
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«M art of the Spanish sculptor*, hy borrowing from the 
t nnstnui dntM the dement* of tragic naturalism 
U« oml for which they e*,™, The pi tile .vi realism 
of Spain vnit through and through the Catholic fic~ 
»KHi in order U» seek behind it that srhidi is bittcre,! 
and barest in Efc, 

In Spain. CkthnUcMin 
»« ni*. iw in Italy, a 
political system, or. 
as in Knuicr, an 
nMhetic and moral 
‘Itn iplinr; it it a nar- 
row reality which 
ilaily existence nc- 
Whitt afresh. Hk 
H» crr.| legend ia hi*- 

tory. living history. 

Tlic Virgin ia a wo¬ 
man of the fieopl# 
with a dirty child in 
her arm*, the Mag¬ 
dalen a filthy (tirl. 
worn l>y drhaiictxry 
« n <1 misfortune. 

They have all WTfl 
the heretic crucified 
or burned, they have 
sindlrri Uie blood of 
beasts which the 
burning sand soaks 
up. They have followed tin- ml tracks of the nauseous 
carts which Carry the dead hone* out of the arena. 
The saint manifests him*df to the Spaniard under the 
appearance of a beggar, of u cripple, of a blind irmn 
wilh lits eye* wvcml with flir*. The Mirrs of the wek. 
the carrioci dry ing or rotting in the *un # the dead mule 
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skinned by a dubfootrd man. the dwarf, the idiot, and 
the infirm—vkottwr i« iuImiI and matt tttlftlt on tb* 
earth—it the spectacle which feed» thr aoul. thirsting 
for obedience to a sinister dejtiny. Even today, in 
certain villages, the pennant* lake down from the Cm** 
Uk wooden Chriat of their Clhinr nnd flagellants 
pray and bawl and fall on thdr knees around iL 
Ciuluvers of wax lying in ojien oolfins are carried through 
the streets. Crucified figures covered with human hair 
and akin >A hung up m the ch»|wb. \ lldfl I^al, the 
painter of Cordova, painted biers torn open, dead 
bisliop* eaten by worms and frrtnrnting in their purple 
—shining harmonies in the felnl night of n cavern. 

It aai in order to have the somber strength necessary 
to say all this that Jos* Ribera departed in his youth 
for Italy, led a miserable life there, committed murder, 
perhaps, triumphed, and learned to follow obstinately 
the play of tlw muscular fiber*, the tension of ligament*, 
of tendons ready to crack, and of the bony structure 
clearly seen under drrni or dried skin. It was in order 
to give greater relief in the dramatic light to the pro¬ 
jection* and contraction* stomped by suffering on 
limit* grown thin, on hollow torso*, on wasted chins, 
that he asked of Caravaggio how he aent back into the 
opaque shadow everything that did not express* ecstasy 
or despair. Hi* ascetics ore covered with mud and 
dust. In the currying out of his work he adopt* the 
cruelty of hb executioners and the obstinacy of his 
martyr*—thot thiret for reality which make brother* 
of the two type*. One cannot reproach him for his too 
faultless muscle*, because they will be broken on the 
wheel or luing listleaaly away after having been broken. 
One pardons him for his bituminous and black back¬ 
ground* because sometime* be rend* them in order to 
show there the vivkl skies in which aolidly modeled 
clouds trad. 
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One need but hc those rough-skinned finder* ami 
Uiosc knotty joints, tboac stained beards, thou* dirty 
faces, those wrinkles, those bsred teeth, aisd those 
reddened and watering rj'a to recognize how the 
pitiless will which they express gives to trugic life and 
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to death their naked**t aap+ct. When cm looks 
for a loin: time, one sees, arising out of the depth of 
the reddish shadow like ripening fruits, tender faces 
of women id ready carc*»ed by tliat condensation of 
amber, of silver, and of pearl which penetrates the 
flrfdi with Velasquez and Goya, and for which Murillo 
jmbatitutca powder, rouge, and the smoke of iisoruar. 
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Perhaps be should have lived far away from the School 
in his Valcncian Spain when* the palm trees ami the 
orange bushe* nut a shadow, warmer, heavier, and 
more odorous than in other plane*. But then be would 
doubtless not have afforded to the master# uf Andalusia 
•od of Castile tlse hard, firm structure which nifrm 
itself. from time to time, to support thrir miraculous 
and hesitating edifitv*. 

It was in this icuac that be was to influence the 
young artists of Seville, and with added vigor because 
almost all of them had received the counsel of Fraururo 
Berm, who was as much dominated by the uutatcr* 
of Venice a* Ribera was by Correggio aiwl the Neapol 
itan painters. Iju Rorlaa, a priest of Seville who was 
cnnsifirml by the Andalusian school until the time of 
Munllo, had transmitted to him ita rxlmuil formulas. 
Herrera opened mm’s eye*. Backgrounds came into 
exist enne in tlie depths of Kit canvases, and with them 
that tmubling arxl drlirnte space which characterizes 
both the Venetian and tbc Spaunh |winters of the 
mature period, that space of silvery row again.l which 
be could henceforward spread out. without f«ur of con¬ 
trasts too violent and of oppositions too sharply de¬ 
fined. the brilliant colors imposed upon bis Uotr by the 
savagery and the fire of hi* nature. After him the road 
is free; Velasques suid. later on. Gova. cun come. Tluit 
srbich is properly Spanish, not in the character of the 
forms of the country and the faces of the men which 
Greco hail wiwil immediately, but in the very matter 
of the atmosphere and the mynteriivu*. veiled liotid 
between the surroundings and the spots irhich tell of 
object* a outlined with Herrera. Besides this, a quick¬ 
ness of decinoo hurries him along- Of school compo¬ 
sition he has assimilated everything tliat was needful 
to the Spaniards, who are profound impmuionuU, hut 
inapt in giving a logical distribution to the masses and 
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in imposing upon the fo row the intellectual hierarchy 
which gives so dangerous a strength to Greco-Latin 
art- He ha* learned from the Italians the superficial 
amuigrinent of group* anil the approximate ordering 
oI tlie phrasing. Furiotix improviuvtion may play over 
theoe dead themes and, in an equilibrium swiftly at¬ 
tained. will roue Spanish passion until it stagger* to 
it* full bright, like a wounded man drunk with pride 
who intist* on conquering before be dies. 

ZurbarAn ami Velasques, who come from the tame 
sources, are of the »auie age. and express that passion 
when it is free, even if it is not the most intone and 
uncompromising; both will alsandon allegorical pre¬ 
texts and conventional idealism. Both will agree to 
forget that which they have learned in order to attain 
directly that desire for reality imposed on all by their 
po«*on—from the executioner who prays and from the 
priest who kills to the king who live* as a prisoner and 
who is buried in fustian. Inasmuch as Korins, Rihnltn. 
Ribera. MontaAc*. and Herrera lr*it»|xM*d the history 
or the legend which they relate into the scenes of daily 
life appearing to them in the crudest aspects, they will 
seek, in these very scene*, thy motive for the poems in 
paint which will gnrii in veiled emotion, in Ultimate 
profundity, or in naked majesty that which they will 
lone in anecdotal interest or in ptctumqucnru. They 
will renounce the pursuit of the life of the imagination 
for which they are not fitted. 

One cannot say that the people which conquered the 
ocean and America, which dreamed Don Quixote, a 
thousand novel* and ten thousand play*, and wrrsted 
from its nightmare the etching* of Goya, was lacking in 
imagination. But its inventive faculty develop* only in 
the direction of the life before it. which it searches or 
faro™ or disfigure* without ever seeking in it the »yin- 
bols of a form to be organised. It data not combine, it 
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dom not Kfitfralm; ii m-atn it* illusion from tluil 
which exists. 'Hie adoration of Goya for woman ap¬ 
pears in the mnnnrr in which hr speaks of her. not in 
tike aspect which she lias awl winch lie leaves to her. au 
aspect frequently common and sometime* repellent 
Don Quixote sees a queen in a tavern girl, a helmet in a 
barber's bowl, an army in a heiti. To express* his ideal, 
Cervantes can do no 
moire than make of it 
the caricature of rad 
ity. 

The more the cul¬ 
ture of Zurbnrin and 
Vekaqws develop*, 
the farther lives - will 
penetrate into this 
pitileas probity. At 
tlie base of it. the one 
will hud the bareness 
of rock and the virile 
coldness required to 
despoil their mystic 
envelope of the prac¬ 
tices of annihilation 

into which Spain 

plunges after Iver ex- 

pritBi Um other 
will ftnd the harmonies revealed by space when one 
understands how to contemplate it with thnt passion 
for isolating oneself in their echoes with which a musi¬ 
cian listens to the sounds of the world. Education, 
race, and the period make fraternal spirits of the two 
painters. He a ho goes to live in the savage monasteries 
of the deserts of Eitrcinaduru sometime* open* a win¬ 
dow in order to perceive in tha distance that aCrial 
palpitation which Velasques causes to circulate around 
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the forms themselves like * murmur ef color. He who 
is at the court, fettered by the ennui of ita etiquette, 
aces in princes the Austerity which Zurbar&n lends to 
churchmen- But Velasquez flees from Spain at times; 
he returns to it with horizons more vast, around him 
apace widens out to immensity, hit soul seems to have 
wing* AS be approaches his end, and, passing over 
period* and peoples, his mind carries on it* dialogue 
with certain superior minds which nil peoples under¬ 
stand and which no period* can eiksusL ZurborAn did 
not crttM the moral frontiers which Spain imposed 
upon him. 

He seems to obey monastic rule. The wall* of the 
cells, their tables, their wooden be nch— , and the fustian 
of the cowls are nqt more bare than hi* strength. The 
sterility of Spain is in his sepulchral cloisters where 
meditation revolves around death-head* and books 
hound in skin. Hie white or gray robes (all as straight 
a* shrouds. Round about, the vaults arc thick, the 
pavement is cold, the light is dead. Oily *t rare inter¬ 
vals docs a red carpet or a blue ribbon animate this 
aridity. The voluptuousness of painting reveals itself 
in the Lard bread and the raw routs of the meal eaten in 
silence, or in a hand or the earthy face of a cadaver, or 
in the mortuary cloth of silver-gray. But those 
spectral visage*, those lusterless garment*, tliat bare 
wood, those protruding boo**. those ebony OOM— on 
which not a reflection trembles, those yellow hooka with 
their red edges ranged in dear-cut order like the hour* 
which divide up life until the end into periods of dismal 
observance*, all unite in assuming the aspect of an im¬ 
placable architecture which faith itself imposes upon 
plastics, forbidding it everything which is not a rigid 
line, a hare surface, an opaque tone, a straight shadow, 
or a precise and hard volume- A monk in prayer 
weighs *o heavily upoa liis knees that hi* head, when 
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h# liftsI It *'«iw to misr the ctooe of a sepulcher, 
llnwr distributing or Ulan* food invest the ..red to 
live with a solemnity which came* over into tike tabb- 
elotli, the *!**«**, the knives, and the victual*. Those 
ljrin« on their deathbed imprint upon the life but 



rouruling tiicm th* 
ridigity of death. 
In tilt* severe 

painting, every¬ 
thing seemn gray. 
One would call it 
the color of allies. 
If the granite 
gray* which form 
the very mibitancv' 
of Greco's point¬ 
ing. if the silver 
grays of Velasquez 
and Herrera sod 
the pearl grays of 
Goya, did not 
leave in our vinon 
their rare reflec¬ 
tion, one would 
think that Zur- 
barln mraot to 
give to the men 
. . . withdrawn from 

l T i ^ h0B ? ^ ^ ******* lh * appearance of 
abandoned boar^n and of brazier* grown cold. But all 

Spain u gray- It* denuded plateaus have the aspect of 
a doad star covered with ashes by it* volcanoes. Spain 
ts a monotonous deserted espanse rolling unevenly, 
j IT' were, one imagine* a hrnj by the 

dust that It :raises. It u not only the flight of the 
douds or the trails of snow <m the mountain* which 
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pour flown upon the country Unit which rcwnublca 
!enJcn dust 1icu{mm1 up ia places. Toward evening, 
before they art? colored with pank. pair and nlmiMt 
bunted out, the hill* at the horir.ui aefta touched with 
silver. Wliew on* stand* on a bright overlooking the 
cities, one w« the fray expanse round alxmt. The 
whit* bouse.* painted with green gold, Kiutrliiurs 
covered with granite, ami touched with blue *nd pink, 
take on a surface like dull tin. occasionally darkened 
by the accent of a black cypres*. An unhappy Miil. 
horrible *c*r by wlten it tJiowa only it* flr.iMras hour*, 
mysterious from afar, delicate, and veiled with ituiml- 
liable harmonics bom of the varying shades of color in 
the cultivated land combining with the duo low* of the 
cloufla to bring their genUe vibration into the gniy 
uniformity. 

nr 

This savagery aixl this subtlety are found in the 
pointers. Tlie work in itarlf is xinuter. ItW W marked: 
the deformity of facr. of body, and of »oui b punuled 
without iliame- They do not discriminate. Death, 
horror, everything b good in their eve*, and every¬ 
thing collaborate* willingly in their task. But u soon 
a* one looks between the form*, the nightmare vanishes, 
something unexpected And unknown n unveiled—a 
circulation of x#rini atoms, u discreet envelopment. 11 
triuuparait nnd faintly tinted shade which flout* 
around them and trunsiigiirra them. VrlxM|w% after 
the sige of fifty, never again painted sharply defined 
tilings, lie wandered around the object* with the air and 
the twilight; in the stuulow and tran«parrtKv of the 
backgrounds he surprised the colored palpitation* 
which he used ax the invisible center of his silent 
symphony. He was no longer taking from thr world 
anything more than the mysterious exchange* which 
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cause forint and toM to interpenetrate ooc another in 
a *ecret *od continuous progression, whose course is 
not manifested or interrupted by any dash or any 
shock Space reign* An aerial anve vein* to glide 
over the surface*, impregnating itself with their visible 
c-manutiuo* in order to define and model theta, and to 
curry away everywhere else a kind of perfume, a kind 
of echo of them which it disperses over all surrounding 
space at an imponderable dust. 

The world where he lived wo* aod. A decadent 
king, sickly princes, idiots, dwarfs, invalid*, certain 
monstrous jesters dressed like lords wboae function it 
wot to laugh at themselves and make others outside 
the law of life laugh at them—nil bound up in etiquette, 
plots, nod lies, and united by the oonf**wiomd *»d by 
rnnurv. At the gat«-» the auio-da-/!, the silence, the 
rapid crumbling of a still terrible power, and n land 
where no soul had the right to grow. No matter. In 
u country, in a court where no one, the king least of 
all. could free himself or desired to free himself from 
any of the servitudes imjiowd by Ibc strength of the 
soil ami of the faith, the painter alone knew bow to 
dominate the fatal character of the surroundings. Foe 
his need* he had mastered the grandiose and lugubrious 
landscape which undulates at the feet of the Gumlar- 
rsmas. Condemned never to paint anything but kings, 
buffoons, and beast*, he hod veiled upon the silrery 
matter which invades the nrurc of the plateaus of 
Castile, that lie might mingle it with the pallid faces 
and the dark costume* of the princes, weave it with 
the air and the steam into flying names, and associate 
earth and sky with the light harmonies which a horse¬ 
man. galloping through space, revealed to him alone, 
in the flouting scarfs which traverse the armor, or in 
the waving plumes of his hat. He powmwl every¬ 
thing that trails and quivers in a plain which the nii»U 
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of the morning or the durt of the evening coven with 
twuttlivrnt veil*. It i* because there i* n rift of blue 
among the storm dowls that a pink riblxin fleck* the 
cuinus of black atari with iU unexpected note. In 
the drops of silver which spatter that cuirau there 
trembles the diffused splendor of the air. In the whole 
of a gray picture, with a gray horse—it* tail and maise 
flying in the wind, with gray fringe floating, with a 
gray sky, a sea stormy and gray, there is just one pink 
knot between the ears of the animal who bear* a proud 
rider dressed in red and black. The mountains, the 
bhie plains, the distant streaks of soow, the grayish or 
somber undulation of the ground sown with cork trees 
and olive trees, are found again in all the grays, in all 
the blacks shot through with dim blu« and with 
pinks, which the mail ami the rearing animal impose 
upon the landscape or receive from it. When three 
are flames and smoke in the plain, they barely veil 
the silvery tremble of live cloud*, and their reflection 
does not darken the harmonies of the foreground. Hi* 
sickly little prince* are surrounded by a lyricism of 
Color, contained, veiled, and secret os a great soul, by 
a diffused light, and by tremors which, running through 
it. surround their ennui with a retinue so cliarmiug 
that they seem to bear only the shadow of the pitiless 
crown. 

A spirit of nostalgia float* in the air, one sees neither 
the Ugliness nor the sadness nor the funereal and cruel 
direction given to that crushed childhood. Whether 
Velasquec followed hi* master* to the hunt or returned 
with them to the dark alcazar, be remained the silent 
friend of the dying race which only au intelligence of 
sovereign free.lc.ro could deliver for us from indifference 
and death. He alone knew, when be went through the 
livid corridors, how to preserve in hi* memory the image 
of a uM-laiwholy and subtle apparition, of a wandering 
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harmony trailing to the tight the fugitive sheen which 
it tarn* uc the things that present themselves to it* 
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Ids*. For him alone the little infanta* wtre not burned- 
out being* with greenuh, sullen face*, martyrs swaddled 
in the robes of state which weighed heavily on their 
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l>rrn«ti and prevented them from playing. Iiroping, 
running, and enjoying On- Iwrdlike life of little *prU. 
lie hived therm. Hr liiuisetf had hud two daughter*, 
one of whom hod died as a child. On their wan face* 
be followed all lbe rrilcctMnt of the pitying world which 
mingled with the pallid Mood, with the moist Li|«, and 
with the astonished ere*, the silvery- daylight shining 
from ml curtains, from gray and pink bodices where 
at times a red or blade ribbon alone gave a darker 
accent, like a corolla bursting forth in a field of young 
wheat. The blond hair and the |>tnks of the cunturac 
encircled the frail heads with a vogue aureole which 
gave hack to the amber nir a little of the torpid and 
rhanmng life stifling behind their foreheads. A trail*- 
parent handkerchief, spread out like a butterfly'* 
wing, gave glimpse* of paler ltlark* under it. ami more 
attenuated pinks and distant blow. Upon n dross of 
mne crowd by stripe* of thin silver plate* and enliv¬ 
ened by spots of mauvr, lie mirpicr-cd, with a quicken¬ 
ing pulse, a rod rose ia tiro childish finger*. The las¬ 
situde of those hands resting on the backs of chain, or 
I lie hoop* of skirts, filled bins with an ardor so tender 
that, without ever confessing it. he lavished upon 
them all the drop carroaro which the world of the air 
msrrvea for that which bathe* in it. Under all that 
trembling silver, his hoitating red atid jwiik apjwar 
like a bed of flowers covered with dew at the hour when 
the light of dawn shine* on the hoarfrost of turamar. 

Velasques it the painter of evenings, of space, and 
of silence, even when he paints in broad daylight, 
even when he paints in a closed room, even when was 
or the hunt rages around him. As they went nut but 
little in the hours of the day when the air is scorching, 
when the sun dulls everything, the Spanish painters 
communed witli the evenings. The education of thrir 
eye went on in the twilight, nod it it then that the 
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MKniikatHM) of Spun in color olbuiu it* value. 
When one ho* not seen how the night taili over the 
graded plateaus of Castile or of Estrrmndun, ar over 
the red and gray plain of la Munclio, one doc* not 
know the dull accent, veiled and affecting, which the 
hlark mpe* and huts assume as they silhouette aguinst 
white walls whole hrfllianor seems at that moment to 
be dimmed by » pearly silver. The air take* on an 
orange lint which reveal* A profound inlemity in the 
colors. The riling dust, bathed in tlir horizontal raya 
of the setting sun, envelops figures in a blur of amber 
which half effaces them and paints them against space 
in somber ami trembling spots Especially when 
garbed in block, they' look like plum tom* 

The nearer Velasquez approached lii* «m), the more 
be sought thoie harmonies of the twilight in order to 
transport them into the secretive painting which ex¬ 
pressed the pride and discretion of his heart, lie 
abandoned broad daylight, he tended to seise upon 
the *etni-oh*rurity erf rooms where the passage* of 
the planes are more subtle and intimate, where the 
my stery is increase-1 by a nr Section in a glass, by a 
ray of light coming from without, or by a girl's face 
covered with a bloom like thnl of a paJa fruit which 
seems to absorb into it* vague and lustcrlcss light the 
whole of the diffused penumbra. The silvery shadow 
is rendered animate by the red in the blond hair, by . 
the silver in the black hair, by the greens, the Macks, 
the pink*, and the infinite grays dispensed like a rain 
of petal* falling where the harmony bids them fall: 
one would say that all was an appuritiua at the depth 
erf a great invisible mirror, into which a serene evening 
enters very slowly. Virions orem to glide; an imper¬ 
ceptible balancing and swaying make one think of 
music, and wiicu the apparition has di*oppeored, we do 
not cease to search our heart* for thus* beautiful fugi- 
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live ihndnwi. They arc vuiuImiI nialrm whom we 
caught flight of before teeing them, and whom we Khali 
**"'* without trying. 

Id fact, we are in the Mine space a* they. These 


Vruiem. The Mail* ol IIomt (JV*1»). 

forms are the reflection which nature auuumn in an 
obedient mind which accept* it IB it* every appearance, 
never modifying it to brightrn it* effect, but purifying 
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|t imperceptibly in wh of the details which manifot 
it; and when it has been rendered for us in its ensemble, 
it hu l M vn made into something of slightly finer shade*, 
something mote serial, nnw discreet and more rare, 
which is what gives it Hint exact 'and supernatural 
aspret. Hie mystery is nlmoett terrifying. None of us 
can watch in the world the progressive spreading forth 
of the shadow and the light, the secret pawns*.- which 
Causes ooe farm to prolong another, without his eyes 
becoming wearied by tbc continuous circulation of on 
atmosphere whoac density is all that give* gradation 
to objects and makes them turn nnd keep their place. 
But Velasques see* these insensible things, and expresses 
them, without deigning to say towurd which din-e¬ 
bon he is guiding us. He travels amid the fluid forces 
—inappreciable to another- which define the universe. 
That which we term line—o symbol permitting us to 
arrest in space the vohuim which are never arrested 
at any precise point in space—that which we terra a 
■pot—the superficial illusion of an eye unable to 
grasp the flight of contours—that which wc term form 
—an abstraction which does not take into account 
either the air or the light or the living spirit with which 
matter u animated three are conceptions which Velas¬ 
ques can dispense with. He arranges Ute element* of 
color in quire following the order of surface and of 
depth dictated to him by these elements when he has 
assimilated them with his tranquil jm>w«t of balancing 
senatinn by taste and measure; and when he ha* 
finished his task, there has been performed the miracle 
of an admirable work wherein the artist docs not arrm 
to have intervened. 

'Pib freliiig for value, this constant and apparently 
facile power of exactly proportioning the image to an 
objective judgment, is perhaps the mark of the freest 
intelligence, the one most serene and master of itself 
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that i-s-tr exited in pointing. Raised to (lit* bright, 
virtnority b a heroic mien tier. One oonnot say thot 
VdMqiM uever reveal* iumreli. Castilian pride, 
Ancbdo>u.u temperament. Oriental fatalism. and Arab 
nonchalance are all affirmed or divined in those lofty 
and severe effigies which were painted between the 
death of Cervantes and the death of Coklertn. But 
the ps)'chological value never trespasses on the plastic 
value. It itand* almost exactly even with it. It 
envelop* itself and remains almost hidden under a 
precise play «d slsadea and incomparable harmonics. 
He doc» not oblige us to sec, in "The lances," the 
cordial courtesy of the victor, the noble humility of the 
vanquished, and the spirit which transforms wax and. 
despite the burned plain, the erect weapons, and the 
cuirasses, raises it above murder und hatred by Uie 
simple fact that, momentarily, it paws through a lofty 
and proud vusoo. Without saying ao, he confide* to 
the tremhling water of a mirror the images of modesty 
or of power in its ennui. He does Dot compel us to 
notice the melancholy cuotns.it between feeble princes 
or color!*** queen* and the animal that came* 
them, whose blood beats under the skin of iu nostrils, 
its bocks and its rump, and wbone mane flics in the beat 
of the race and in the steam of its sweat. He doe* not 
insist on the irony of the rpeetocle when be sees ajs- 
pronching an abject dwarf dressed h'ke a prince and 
leading a formidable dog as tall a* himitelf anti threat- 
etiing to growl, its feet firm, black, as strong a» life 
when it yields to its strength. He scarcely mules when 
he writes the name of Doo Jolm of Austria under the 
portrait of a weak-bodied, sneering buffoon, or tbe 
name of Mmippus or ,£aop under that of a beggar. 
When he paints an idiot, be does oat say whether it 
cause* him suffering; he makes the idiot’* bead and 
shoulder* sway with the stammering of his songs. 
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When the king, with hi* long. sad face, u before him. 
d rerun! in block, lie dors not confess that it is hii own 
—j— * y with whack the Jang is invested. A distinction 
co royaJ thot it never Ukr< tlw trouMr to try to impose 
itself, a grandeur detached from itself und comdotu of 
being alocia in know¬ 


ing itself, raises to 
the level of hi* heart 
this world, which in 
dying little by little. 

Thi* reserved 

nobleness is tlw lust 
of hi* victories; and 
bin supreme affirma¬ 
tion is the leust 
openly avowed of 
ell, and the moat 
difficult to pene¬ 
trate. Only a few 
bright spots vary 
the iwixiu-likc exist¬ 
ence First the so¬ 
journ in Madrid of 
R 11 1wus, at the height 
of his powers, with 
whom Velasquex. 



CarskSik Monttrou* Girl (Prado). 


who whs then not yet 

thirty years old, established a friendship, mid by whom 
he was counseled to go to cumult the masters of Rome 
and Venice on bow to disripline a natural genrraaity. 
Then the two journey* m Italy which he extended as 
long as possible and from which he brought hack, with 
the friendship of Ribera and of Poussin, that which only 
a superior mind can discover there, the initrument with 
which to free himself. The remainder of the time lie 
lived like • servitor, oppressed with nbotk duties, badly 
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po«l. dressed in clothing dwt i>ir by hi* superiors, and 
by *cci<lcnt, when hr was charged with a 
portmit. a <Worative subject, or omr from religion tie 
history. Each pngn-won wm for him not only a vie- 
tocy «w himartf. but also over the indifferent inertia 
or the Im»(>!<- form which Mirrmiinh-d hiin. Be wrested 
rarh one of his works from a solitary and nlinod forced 
meditation, thrown Ixsdc upon himvslf by the imniM- 
inbility of finding a kindred mind and of confessing' his 
rml kouI in any other way than through the works with 
which he wiu commissioned, into which he infused hi* 
longing oud his iiilmcr, as if behind a veil almost im- 
lienetrable. lie <l».l not suspect until quite btc. at the 
hour when the shadow of hi* day* was lengtlwniqg 
■dong lib path, the extent of his secret power to bring 
from the depth of lib |Ksvinn to the surface of life the 
uisage of his unknown illu-um*. And os his isolation 
nsul constraint increased with the yearn, hi* proud 
understanding grew iqianr, ns if he had felt that lie 
would not have the time, More death, to Collect his 
forces completely. 


v 

^ et it i* in thi* supreme gathering together of force* 
tiuU .Spain, before it* deep and in a last proud effort, 
lifted up its great isolated figure. "The Lancm" and 
tlie portraits of the king and queen arc the adieu to her 
age of strength. Now that Spain is vanquished every- 
where, the grandiloquent "historical pauitew" and the 
manufacturer* of heroic portrait* are to multiply. 
Before Velasques, only one man. becaunr that mao was 
n |»int«r. de May no. Itad known how to subordinate 
the anecdote represented to the plastic poem which the 
contemplation of the form* and the sense of the fleeting 
hannonie* of the qnu» of Spain impose on IIkm* who 
neither allirui nor demonstrate before the}' have used 
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their eyes. After Velasquez. only one man. because 
that man waa a painter, Correflo de Miranda, still had 
the power to arra*t the fall of the spoil#*! prince*, the 
inonx»e infantas, and the momten uf luxury, in order to 
continue that history which is made only by thoK wlio 
see and thcue wlu> create. Hr »h»w« u« protruding 
>*ws, liicWs eye*, hanging lips, monastic robes— 
the refuge of men of broken will, and of the shadows of 
grandeur; irraliciou* dwarfed women stifled in fat. mi*- 
•htpeft heads, and faces of crime nml of horrible sim¬ 
plicity; after that there was nothing. Goya will not 
COOK until a century' has paused, and then as a kind of 
miracle. The other followers of Velasquez, his son-in- 
law del Maxn. the brother* Rixi. and Claudio Coeilo 
are good, honest practitioners. of vulgar nature, and 
heavy, coarse, or too clever in workmanship. Murillo 
is not a grant painter, hocauae lie is of a low mind. 

He justifies the decision taken by Velasquez in his 
leaving Seville and by Zurbarin in his returning to his 
Eatremadum. The bigoted and soft atmosphere of the 
enriched dty of Andalusia wore ujkjo the nerves and 
transformed the most virile beings into sensual women. 
Herrera is still loo ravage to allow himself to be im¬ 
pressed. but Montoilts possesses no more than n hollow 
energy. Alonso Cano, his pujol and the studio com¬ 
panion of Vela*que» and Zorbnrin, in a bombastic 
pointer, and a soft and enervated sculptor, warped by 
hks morbid desire to erect effigies of ascetics with whom 
be aMociate* pale flame* and tender colon, in order to 
esn|>hasixr lih effect*. The street* wnell of ineniM.- ami 
rice powder, of lemon flowers and sensuality. The 
Je.mil is at his case there; he ran troll the heart through 
all the m-iim-x. Murillo, through hi* desolating planting, 

overwhelms Ribera. Hit tide and hit virgins are pro- 
fessjnnals. The beggar i> always picking hi* flea*. And 
tlic Mother of God always luu her eye* raised to heaven 
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and lirr hands crowd on Iwr heart. He prostitute* hi* 
gift* n> ft P*int«r. ' Certainly, he expresses the ques¬ 
tionable devotion of the city where, on saints’ days, 
idols arc carried about, dressed up. and covered with 
false jewels. But lw submit* in a cowardly way. Hi* 
sensuality is awakened only amid too-heavy perfume* 
and in srmidarkneu. He spoils everything around 
him. Vuld£s Leal, full of Ids Cordova, a burning city 


Got*. TTi* Skaters. etchinr (friaate caOertim). 

where live Guadalquivir trails, over sand anti rock, a 
few narrow streams of stagnant water, forgets the 
aomber splendor of his visions in order to listen to him. 
For he is insinuating, sanctimonious, and sugary. 
His pictures are full of ambiguous shadows and of 
spurious light. He has certainly wandered around the 
city on the evening* of feast days at the hour most 
favorable for a glimpse, through the haxc of the tapers 
and the onum, of the pink and yellow facade*, lie luut 
often seen, in tine nave of the cathedral all ruddy with 
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lights couples k Using on the lips in the shadow of the 
pillars, *1 tin" moment when the Hcwt i« reiied. The 
blood of like bulb ha* went its smoke toward lib nostril*, 
mingled with the odor of pepper noil oil on black Inur in 
which pinks have been ciitwuii-d. R«t lie hiM not felt 
the tragic joy And the distress of the nsoaoUxsous 
rhythm* of the dance af voluptuousness whose beat b 
followed interminably by the guitar and the clapping 
of hand*. When a Christ on the Crow all smeared with 
Mood is carried by, be has not heard, in the depth of his 
soul, bow the song of a girl rise* up. U»r sobbing, nasal 
plaint, infinite, and, ardent, and tad as the desert. 

lie did not understand secret Spain. And when one 
knows the misery of Spain after hu lime, ooc cannot 
explain to ooeself Iww the man who. in a half century 
of (refused iinprnv hut turn, sketched the mail living 
physiognomy of thut strange land, could come more 
than a hundred yean afterward, Goya win from 
Aragon, to be sure, a province off the great route* and 
lets exhausted, the place where the sculpture of the 
people had endured longest- Rut there wa* no erudbic 
into which he could poor lu« lava. The house of 
Austria was dead from exhaustion; the Bourbon*, 
emasculated and crushed by unhealthful devoutuess, 
cloistered their secret rioea in tlie alcove and the con¬ 
fessional. A had German painter, Raphael Meug», was 
their nearest representative for Velasques. Spain was 
a Iran beggar, draped from feet to chin in a patched old 
garment, worn and rusty. Why this sudden flume iimler 
the mask of carnival, this spark on the cold hearth? 
We always deceive ourselves about Spain. With a con¬ 
temptuous decree, Napoleon annexe* the sleepy tiling. 
It sticks to him like a vampire. *awa hi* tendons, drinks 
fnsm his veins, und casts him off, drained of his blood, 
in a few month*. That thing was not dead; it does not 
die- It has spasmodic crises which raise it up at a single 
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bound. impose it upon the world. and tend it hark to 
sleep. It ii like the Arab conqueil. II the Inquisition 
Mid tlie gold ol Amcrku explained the ruin of every - 
thiiiX and the Apparent death, they ought aim to 
cnoble us to explain that uvs^i* vitality ranonleil by 
the imliffcrcikce. the immobility, and the exterior 
filial inn. The Spaniards did not go to create gold in 
the Antilles or the Indira, to be sure, but to gather it up. 
U|Km their return home they allowed tool* to rust, un¬ 
doubtedly. and the rock to take buck to itself the earth 
which had been stripped of tree#, and the mind to 
harden. And after that they stayed in tbrir Lair, cat 
off from Europe. They no longer saw the sen. the 
great civilixrr; they no longer watched the departure 
aud the arrival ol the (hips. But then, why ibis awaken¬ 
ing? Awl why this sodden energy, why the terrible 
insurrection. Saragossa, and thr sinister bunt of 
laughter, and Goya's torrent of pearl* and of flowers 
if the Inquisition has broken down the entire strength 
here? When tlie desire to exjiand ami to conquer com¬ 
manded the heart of Spain, the Inquisition was nn in¬ 
strument of dadpliik* ami of combat. It s* a corset of 
torture when this desire has disappeared: it grinds that 
contracted heart. It is in vain tfiat Spain goes beyond 
her borders, she live* and goes to sleep at home: her 
military and lyric expansion ia not an organism that can 
be controlled, but a spring which, after one release 
always comm back into place for *m*thcr. If some 
external thing occurs to irritate her pride. sh* come* into 
poaseaaion ol her power and of her soul for a century or 
for a day. 


VI 

With Goya, it wan for a day, which i* why be moves 
so quickly.* One would uiy that the old Spain, that 
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o# the Holy Office, that of Don Quixote and the en¬ 
chanted castle*. that of Suncho and the unbounded 
earthy materiality, that of A rub magic. of the raucous 
umi sad music, of Use ingenuous cruelty, of the laughter 
nt tlic i&llom, and of the ardor for death, ever ywh ere 
exhibiting itself or hiding itsetf. demanded thnt tlii* man 
^ell its story in haste, before Uie modern world should 
enter with the French. He give* m terrible approxi¬ 
mation*. hones and men iU formed, a s { m-< »-. of tragic 
mannikins who live with a violent life, but which lie 
ha* never lime to refine ami to art on a firm hair. He 
interprets his rapid visions with whatever tn.-un. come 
to him. Ills drawing staggers and stutters, but he 
never hesitate*; with a single uncouth line hr goes 
straight to hi* goul. It i« n hasty edifice that he builds, 
with empty forms and with eioth puppets whidi he 
fills with his flame and his unbridled passion, a* one 
stuffs a doll with I wan. And yet the tiling balance*, 
an arrhiteetare is sketched, and also groups abruptly 
placed which A brsrf instinct far harmony distributes 
into blodu of shadow, brilliant lights, atsd subtle pas¬ 
sages which leave in the memory no defined forma, but 
it persistent hallucination, a fluid whose lightning 
flasiwa everywhere and reveals life from within through 
the black liuk- of an eye, through a shoulder ami on 
arei ns they take aim. a stocking stretched upon the 
calf of a leg. a rumbling among the shallows, or a lake 
of silver whose gleam comes to the surface of Use 
picture. Everything is approximate—the lnailscuj*-, 
the gesture, the face, the costume. The intensity o' 
the drama is increased Uiereby. For everything is 
drama, eren a portrait Now shadows appear, a 
nightmare coming from the depth of a pmplr, it* Mood, 
ita pride, its anger, its laughter, its viora. its volup- 
tuwiwiH*. nod its fervor, evoked in a mad whirl and 
kurlul into the plane of life. Goya i* a aorcerer who 
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U>«1* herbs and who surprise-* in the burning vajwr 
the dark spirit of the sod where they fr»*w. 

Hit mint finished canvases resemble sketches snatrlwd 
from njmrr itself, like n peat water color still drenched 

with water- The 
tremble of themuted 
harmonics which 
WUjm|ucs had rv- 
Veuled to Sjiuiii be¬ 
come* ilyjhter him! 
more uncertain. 
Everything tmiibl>*> 
and (litters, ‘llir 
pink or gray silk*, 
the bloc or purple 
velvet*, no longer 
merrly suggest flow* 
ers hidden undvr the 
silver dew of orders. 
Ixmoche*. rihltoiu, 
and jewel* acnttrrrd 
over the breasts and 
the hair, or around 
wrists or fingers. 
One would aay that 
the itmrr akin of the 
urange*. Use reflec¬ 
tion of the flowrr- 
!ii pure water, and 
C#fa. S*tea>» (/Vs4*) the very shadow cast 

by the rose of the 
infantas on crystal fountains were traversing the 
transparent and dancing air of torrid Spain, and quiver¬ 
ing in the diamonds, and germinating as drops of fire 
in the tutor* and the opals. The cloudiness of the 
pearl invades everything, penetrating the air and the 
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Imre »kin. whoa* lusts are surrounded by iL Th» 
cloudiiw** of the pearl touche* tbc beautiful arms of 
tf*» women. tlie Bowing wins full as a living column, 
and swelling with Mp and with blood. He Smh. Umi 
| imrl once more in thor glove* which reach above their 
-boulders, in their little satin idiom, their hair framing 
their powdered face! with a light nimbus, in the bodice* 
pressed around their warm brvuats, in skirt* that draw 
around their belike m an amorous earns, und in their 
lops I Kit IiinI in shadow. Be S* the most intoxicating 
painter of cnranl voluptuousness. He surrounds women 
with a kind of flaming aureole. They are all beautiful, 
even the ugly ones. The pearly glow on a shoulder, a 
tnostt mouth, gh-aming teeth, or a downy nod bcwvy 
nnn suffices to fid him with fever. Their odor which 
hr hreuthm, their brrnth which he drinks, wander in 
his very harmonies. He takes feverish posmedon of 
«U tlie secrets of their flesh. Tbc idea of violation 
haunts him, but he is bcW by their gear*. He b bestial. 
But a kind of savage lyricism ennobles lus bestiality, 
And beside, he knows the danger. He ho* seen them 
tossing a disjointed pujipet in a blanket. He must 
have escaped from them after furious drhauchea.andoaat 
tbm all on fire upon his canvas, injecting his fury into 
their ryes which are like dark, hot cool*, and their 
mouths, in which the blood beat*. When they arc old. be 
has his revenge; he deepens the hollow behind their collar 
bones, scrapes their horn*. dislocates their jaws, pulls 
out their hair and all their teeth, reddens their eyelids, 
and wrinkled and tarnishes tlicir skin. He shows 
skeletons in dtedletf, m a fluffy cloud of nlks, with 
flowers, muslin, and jewels scattered in profusion. 
Their rank doca not frighten him. Infantas or queens, 
they are hideous and si outer if he sees them so; nnrf if 
lie tJrjire* th<tn. he tells it. Moreover, they coutcaL 
Everything consents in Spain, upon condition that the 
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fire from within consume life to the end. Prince* 
*.]»)>« im their painter the nun who know* them best; 
they allow Titian. Velasque*. or Carrvfto to exhibit 
thrm to the public. It is pride which net* them apart. 
Mini then they abandon themselves, like other men. to 
the frightful rtslum which permit* Spaniards to manu¬ 
facture invalids, to torture and be tortured with an 
inHoiK-iaocr which is 
called cruelty by 
those who do not 
understand, to stuff 
hack into the bellies 
of home* the entrails 
that were bunging 
out. Goya is the 
most implacable. 

The royal family of 
his country is a col* 
lection of monster* 
stupefied by the ac¬ 
cumulation of phys¬ 
ical defect*, by the 
practices of bigotry, 
by furtive orgies, and 
by fmr. HU generals 
have face* like butch- Cora. TV M*n »ilh the LWd 
err The model give* (Phemit rvUHt*m). 

himnrtf to tine painter; 

a savage indifference to everything that is not brute 
passion and instinctive life provokes sudden encounters 
from which lightning flashes. When he has not a 
woman. OCT when she d©e» not show her arms, her breasts, 
and her hipa, everything is concentrated in the fare, 
which seems a condensation of space seized in flight. 
The air quivers in oil the flesh; the flesh quivers in the 
air through its inner radiance. It is as if he hod sur- 
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priM<l lift* itself. Th« fyw—llw rvw of children 
CB P fC i ft Ily arc dark hnle* opening upon thought 
undefined, Vdasquex had arm that. With Goya, the 
myatrry heightens—the form being that of an instant, u 
lightning impression, a rapid and profound moment, 
unrated in the flash of ail eyelid, a burning shadow 
accumulating in the passing moment nil there » of 
secret and spontnncou* forw in a (native mind. 

In Italy, where be pamd several year* of his youth, 
he hod done hardly any copying. iuxl indeed hnd rarely 
touched bis brushes. He meditated much before the 
work of the initiators of painting, and enjoyed himsrlf 
the remainder of the time. Save for Velasquez, irho 
makes clear to him the true plastic sense of Spain, he 
knows no bonds of tradition, nothing but a frenxied 
thought at the heart of a world profoundly ngitated by 
a passion so wild that it succeeds in tiring that world 
in its most clear-cut and most characteristic aspects. 
Before hi* fortieth year he will ncurcely do more than 
begin to interpret the visions which vuice cluldhool he 
has been allowing to ripen tlirougli their burning con¬ 
tact with his vices, liu anger, hk hatred, has bravado, 
and his wild impulse toward love and toward liberty, 
And if echoes from afar run through him, ns if veiled by 
the vibrant air and the dust—the melancholy and 
niuMTril spirit of Watteau, the licentious gnus nf Greuse 
and of Fragonard, the sensual warmth of Phid’hon. 
something of Reynolds, some thing of Tiepolo 
it is that, with a force the more tragic that lie is so 
completely alone in the moat compressed country in 
Europe, he rqimenU a century everywhere deter¬ 
mined to free life from the dogmas which stifle it. and 
from the aristnrrnrio which are no longer worthy of 
directing it He figblii inoemaatly, against the monarchy 
that harbors him; against the Inquisition which doe* 
not understand him or docs not dare to break hit 
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bmUi; against religion, which WM too deeply sunk in 
the Mamwnnu of 0* letter to gnwp the heretical 
symbols flashing through it; against the French when 
the>- nww to stave in with cannon shot that which br 
low* and that which he bate*. Everything ictvoi 
him a* a pretext; lib laughter and hi* fury pa** into 
bi» state portrait* as frrdy a* into lib terrible etching* 
wlwre. at the depth of tin* blacks, one perceive* the 
rooremeot of vampires, sinister apparition*, gnome*, 
winged ftrtixwn, and iimlrfiiwd luomter*. ami where 
the whites bring forth girom* of a powerful grace a 
breast, a woman's leg, or a pure arm gloved with gray. 
He bound* from one idea to another, striking Iwre. 
cnre»in« there; br lores, hr violates, hr crushes with 
masked irony when men think him Mibtnixdve; he i« 
filled with teiulrmnu while Ise revolts; he doe* not 
always know what he means to «lo or to say and, in 
order not to falsify about that which he lack, be ex- 
pnw* it brusquely in jet* of acid, no matter how, but 
willi the sjKcanodic strength that comes of nerves laid 
bare and of p«*sioa that is tUungrr than fear. Tib 
Wuxli. lib pencil, and his etching point raoe to follow 
lib thought- One thinks to follow it, and it escapes. 
Is he Watteau when he mingle* with the merry •making 
of the people and surprise*, under tree* like those of n 
theater, inutflrd figures and spangled drew*, when he 
organize* games and round dancra over which posses 
the sinister breath of something that will never be 
again? Is hr 5UiaLrs|>nur when l*e follows witches to 
their nightly revels or sea musing the depth of noc¬ 
turnal skirt membranous wing* and bloody phantoms* 
Is hr Rembrandt wlirn, with a ray of light falling from 
no one knows where, hr illuminate* a bunted and furi¬ 
ous monster with a human pack behind it? Is be 
Voltaire when lie prostratm his crowds before a pmieb- 
ing parrot, or shows women kneeling at tire feel of an 
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aw or before h scarecrow covered with a monk's robe? 
Is be Hokusai when he K**, appearing in the rorrvMcd 
night. m fare oe a form in which the mo»t d»«x>nlant 
aspects of tbe beast combine with those of death? 
In hr I)nntc whrn the »ar cutur*. wbett there are piled 
up in eartR tbe cadaver* of the niUMtacrcd, which tbe 
•soldiers violate and impale, when one sees emerging 
from a frame the nnizzlr of the sum turned on a heap 
tif screaming flesh, when ro|»r* or hand- strangle, when 
a lantern OonJing oo llie ground lights up executioner* 
o they bmd over, faces torn with bullets. black 
iiKiullut, lifted arms, and blood ami bruins spattered 
about everywhere? Hr U G.svii, a j*-u.wint of S|»aiii. 
jester and scntencer, a ferocious »trwt-!»«»>■. an irnt<- 
philosopher. a visionary impossible to urrwt in our 
form, something gay. evil, lerlierous and noble, nt 
the «ume time or by turns. He gur» through the car¬ 
nival. amuses himself with hot-blooded women urn I 
I toneless puppet*. His chrelu nrr ml. but hi* gayctv is 
funereal. One doot not know nbethrr be laughs with 
the otbm or whether be laughs at them, or if, under 
their laughter, he ratrhe* a gliiii]M* of the teeth of h 
tk-*hk*» skull. He goes to are tl»e killing of the bulls, 
thr gnrroting of the bandits, and the bleeding of tbe 
flagellants: be mount* on tbe Iwuriraile*. lasbcs the 
twiner, and is lutil frllow with the Itlarkgnard. Hr 
ilccoratr* hi* bouse with frightful figure*, profile 
Isurird alive aiul hgliting one another, cannibals gorged 
with human incut ami waving Itloody pieces of it. 
He goes into a rage against hi* c|»cii ami |xartakes with 
jKiA.mti of its cruelty, its gallantry, and its tainted 
romnntkism. He is a free spirit, and he ia a rustic. 
Hr is. of all the great Spaniards who were lubtle and 
oarage, the moot savage, tbe most subtle. He U full 
of i lark ness, but the flausr illuminates him. Hit 
indignation kindle* like that of a saint, but he has the 
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Mdism of torture. and when be nay*, “I M w that,” 
in dmrribinff limbs tom from bodies. decapitated 
trunks, ami beads hanging from branches, he exhibits 
the soul of an executioner. It was with fury that he 
livnl the life of his sinister and charming land, am) 
of hi* century, carrying ou together its conscious de¬ 
bauch and its instinctive heroism. Driven from Spnin 
by the print*, he died in exile, >uni<l the Prcncluum 
whom he loved for their spirit of revolution, and whose 
Woodiest enemy he had been. When hn coffin 
opened, two skeletons were founJ in it- . . , 


was 



Vouiua 

OapKi IV. THE FRKNCn MONARCHY AND 
T1IE AESTHETIC DOGMA 



HUE eovalier king. llic favorite of pn-l.it*-> 
who capture stronghold* and oouuiuml 
squadrons, hod ao painter of his own. 
j i 1 V« Dyck. a Fleming, by the way. and. 
'ft at bottom, light and servile, dwelt in 
England, where he had united hi* for¬ 
tune* with those of that other gailkinan-kuig wl»o 
lived ill and died well. On the other hand. Marie de* 
Medici appmlcd to Ruben* to decorate the Italian 
palace which site had just built in Paris. Italian 
{danism and Spanish literature were entering every¬ 
where; the French mind' wn* undergoing ome of those 
crises, so brief and so frequent in its liistory. wbro it 
asks the surrounding peoples for weapons, which it 
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will sharpen, polish, shape, and adapt to it* Hand. It 
wiw taking it* repose through war. wherein it* artistic 
faculties were do-doping through action, the Joy of 
wiU fighting, soldierly elegance. battle* as oourtrou* a* 
tournaments. trenches opened to the sound of viollne, 
ami duels to the death which were considered a game. 

'like only man of that epoch to understand it* ardent 
fortv ami its dry grace kept away from the scene and 
detested the performance which religion and politic* 
imposed ii{«xn hi* actor*. Jacques Cal lot. wlio aces 
the poor world pillaged, broken oo tha wheel, burned, 
and hanged, weep* over it. is indignant, and ragm 
against the unhappiness of the time- Jarqim Callot 
curses war. but he loves the soldier. With hia lean 
veteran* in threadbare cloak*, his pikemen in their 
top-boots, their rakish felt hat* aud battered plirnwss, 
one mould say that it k* with a point of a rapier tliat 
he engraves hia eopper. The trooper, the trooper 
before the days of the uniform, who bells in his empty 
In-lly with a golden baldric, and the muddy swaggerer 
of whom ««e woa no more, wisest hr advance*, than 
the cock spurt and the eagle face, are brother* to tl>e 
cripple and tbr beggar with whom be has tram|>*j the 
roods, and to the wandering comedian* whom lie h** 
bears! rclwwrsuig. in bams, the rttle* of Scaramoochc, 
Fracassc. and Artrqiiin. In their company he ha* 
eaten hi* soup from the top of nn old drum. He lias 
boiled herb* In the kettle of fifloratb-o*citury witches, 
mid tlie story-teller* of the sixteenth have regaled him 
with their iudf-»poUed wine, lie ha* accompanied 
Jerome Bosch and Breughel amid grinning skeleton**, 
the momters. and the bloated personage* of the side- 
show*. He has discovered Kosinaiitr. of the knight 
Don Quixote, harnessed to the cart of poor Romanic.*. 
He hiu followed the miuketcers from the llAtel de 
Troisvillc to the HAtel de Rambouillet. This lean 
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wolf U a proud tnan Had he not lived, there utiul.l 
have been a gap in this century, despite Cyrano, 
despite Thtaphilc and Scamm. We should homily 
know it» mining, We should not comprehend the 
fever of living that there was betwrwn the ferrule of 

M : i»7i •• l:i. : '!.. * 

of Richelieu. The 

ofhrial painter* knew 
nothing of their ago. 
Simon Vouet i% u 
phraMemakcr. The 
good engraver Abra¬ 
ham Buw is a Buthmi 
who would attempt to 
correct Muhen* and 
to tame Tabarin. Jean 
Boulloiigne, whose 
ta*tr for tile dreg* of 
life might have 
brought him done to 
the crowd* thinks him¬ 
self ohUgrd to reside 
in Rome, and to em¬ 
ploy his verve in aping 
Caravaggio. Italy will 
return our artists to 
Cauat. Drawing a* only *ft*r having 

milled tlicm. 


Indeed. they nil go there, and any mgr they can go. 
on foot uith bands oI men picked up by chance, if 
there is no other w«y. Collot Imntdf, when a mere 
child. g<ir» there with «om? gj'pw* and stays there for 
twelve years. Hie other man of limine. Claude 
GcJAe, mgngn himv-lf with a company of cooks in 
order to make the trip, and, bavin* reached hu goal, 
hires out as a domestic. Purocd jHa there only after 
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“' **■« »~n a pntoner of Uic ©onaira. Conrtni* 
lus u«Uve Burgundy .U the .ge of flfUen to go off to 
Rome, live tliere paint his romantic battles. and die 
l.w. brothers Mignord sojourn there for « 

Ion* time. \.colas tot m third of his mature life. S*l>as- 
l"V Bourdon incur* the hostility of Claude by imi¬ 
tating his pocturcs there. NotU Coypd. who goes to 

«- i A«d«y IW. brine irih him STVi 

Aiitoine. at the ift of eleven. DiKjucwnoy of Bras. 

Pierre Puget of Marseilles. Guard,*,, „*d the 
Coustoua—all the sculptors of tlic century—go to take 
ivnante from the ahade of Michael Angelo, and lowas 
rmn the chevalier Bernini. Le Bnm returns only after 
having for several year* solicitor! the generous domina- 
tio" of Poussin, who will live there all hia life in n little 
house on the Pmcso. where, with Claude, Ik- will rrprw- 
•wnt the jirofound soul of France in exile under its 
.►ui. dry—Kcni Descartes living in Holland or in 
Sweden, and Corneille being obliged to wrap himself in 
a Sjuuiish cape in order that his passion might exert 
*n influence there. 


As the centralization of the monarchy had driven 
forth this son! from the woods ami the river banks, ax, 
with the disintegration of the art of stained *la«. rt 
hail forgotten the profound fineness and the diffused 
illumination of ita sky. and. with the progressive 
elec line of »U corporations of artists, the mysterious 
CvrrcajKmdencr winch unites the sculptured image- with 
the inner fire of living, it seemed to be Sending its two 
best painters upon the mission of once more learning 
from Italy the v-n.w of light and of volume through 
which space and the form of the world shape our will. 
They had not. visibly, a great deal in common, neither 
in origin, nor in character, nor in culture. Poussin ia a 
Nviiuau, Claude is a Lorraitu The one U a great 
reader, the other hardly’ knows how to read, and writes 
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hU very name badly. The ooc b of a firmly ordered 
mind, meditative. * bit doctrinaire. tending to intel¬ 
lectual generalizations and plastic abstractions. puraii- 
ing mi the universe the invisible plane which unrolled 
in hi« brain, always mnxter of hit vision, regular of 
face, that grave nod strong face that it modeled like a 
monument. The other hat ill-set feature* awl a 
hunched figure, clumsy and heavy; he iron on from 
dawn to dude U a beast goes to the drinking fool, iuid 
U kept above the level of labored work iuid of confused 
conception by a continuous lyric exaltatiou capable of 
• carrying him. without apparent effort, across the 
threshold of the superior harmonies wherein intuition 
*«d intelligence arc in dose communion. But both 
went in love with rhythm and measure, at a period 
when the need for method and foe style was every¬ 
where reacting Against the political and intrfleetual 
fermentation which hod torn the sixteenth century 
from the organism of the Middle Agea; and both were 
determined to ask from Italy the discipline to which 
her masters, the first to free themselves from ancient 
servitudes, were tending irresistibly, amid the con- 
fusion of isolated researches and the antagonisms of 
passion. 

It was they who were to gather together the secret 
teaching of Rome, so dnagerou* for those who arc 
weak of will or of mind. Italy, debilitate,! by her 
effort, divided into twenty hostile camp*, now sought 
in this teochiisg no more than a willing, hollow slavery, 
without hope of a compensating intimacy. Spain, 
exhausted by pride, refused to move. England wax 
organizing her merchant <la*s and the practical religion 
destined to enrich her. Germany, devastated, chopped 
to pieces, and emptied by a horrible war. no longer Mt 
anything, no longer understood anything. France, who 
wa* rapidly mounting toward political unity through 
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which sbc would try to gain a substitute for her lost 
unity of soul, was the only on t in Europe who could 
profit by the intrilertualiMn offered by the Italian*, 
anil arrest the world, on its road to renew id. in the 
Sludon of an hour. When, m the long-sustained 
•.tiiJies of Claude and Poussin. one ho* followed their 

will to subject the tree 
and the water and the 
body and architecture t© 
tlie Mime profound law 
of structural likrnrw. 
whirl* the oiw divine* 
and the other discovert 
in a universe jutimtly 
interrogated at oil hour* 
of tlie day. we hear aris¬ 
ing by itself the regular 
and powerful echo of 
tlie alexandrine of Cor* 
neilie. and the presenti¬ 
ment of the gmcnrtnrxl 
tyi'.tm which Dvscartn 
will formulate, and we 
catch a glimpse of the 
overwhelming shadow 
of the esthetic ami ad¬ 
ministrative edifice which Colbert and Loais XIV will 
build from top to bottom. 

Only, tlie edifice is in process of building; it does not 


Hi 


The tail tree*, drama* 


yet inclose them. Better even than in Poussin’* 
drawings—among the finest in the world, but where 
the spontaneous force of emotion, of verve, and of 
life never dissimulate his sculptural research—one arm 


the character of the moment in Claude's drawings— 
lines of fire, burning spots, strangely shaped amt 


powerful visions of the landscape before him, an into**- 
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*•**"« *££**«• ““'"t in its cnolnem. bursting with 
bnth ^ ,t4 *' r - •« »h»4lows, Mid in light, which he 
hurl« on lit* sheet oi white paper with hit bine* ink 
P*' r TO&Hunft to the richest and besd-nouridied 

Uim ° f u — -* 1 n * y for,,, >- rt «* * ‘tr^h ;r« 

m growing, and not -d . strength thnl is dying brauiv 
J 1 ita <W to become fixed The p^iiLtc ^ 

whi?h ft |,ald7 U . , h U,,,m L' ti '^ , !‘ rn “ n0i,Uity - “ d « 

which holds the work upright and onuses it to ivi« 

! I^T' l ,,<J,,lin * tU * " ai *"<1 illuminating 
he heart. Amid tlw rotting virtuosity of the Iul.no, 

• licy pry-onv their calm. remounting to the newt 
work, and remaining faithful to Use misskin wh.eh 
,us ‘ntmnted to them. The prul.Un is that of 
~t.ddU.ng the^structure of the noHd wherein the 
. , , oiiimI. whirli persists, will, with admirohtr rose 

introduce into Its retarded evolution the old iHIlbcru 
it.ytl.nu renewed by Italy, and will play the rile of 
(xnijnlMtor sml arbiter between the men of Hie north 

ft *£ 1 *“? „ tht * * ,wlh 11 » to give to 

ii." whole of Europe wmethiug which ihall r,-,since, iu 

° f tW , *"'• thv ^ backbone of the dead 
Middle AgM. It u neor««ry to impose upon humanity, 
whorte adventure has carried it out ,J its earlier paths, 
the lisrmonioua order which shall permit it, foe * 
<v«tury. to believe that it has found new paths, and 
in any cane, to prepare for their disem-rrv. The dawn 
nnd the end of day. «U that which' give* to the 
universe ,u intensity of sentiment, illuminate. in the 
.cart of a landae*,*- redolent of the ancient world. a 
humanity determined upon selling. amid the gleam of 
things, (he magnificent appearance* which surtain 
its hope. 

f>h. lyricism of Claude Lor rain, you did not know 
what your rtUe woitkl be! You did not know what 
your bristling must,, your pennants, ami your sails 
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in the flaming sky would represent to us. You did not 
Mispcct the meaning assumed, in the minds of men who 
bud reached the extreme limit of intellectual anarchy, 
by your straight-lined ray, sweeping along the scene to 
the foreground, lighting a brief flame on the crest of 
the hnrtrning warm bringing to men the immense 
wright of the water, the salt wind, ami the bon tun of 
purple a.id of mist where the other face of the globe is 
gradually sinking. You knew nothing of that, you 
only fell; wlim your eye, ever raised toward the circu¬ 
lar line of the Roman desert, fixed a central point of 
mi and gold in the haze, whence luminous dust spread 
out in every direction, and into an ever inure tenuous 
rain, you felt that bank* of atone and a double row of 
palaces, churches, and ruins, were giving to the flight 
of your dream a regular form wherein it was perhaps 
acquiring more of persuasive power and of the strength 
that sweeps us with iL It ia always the same ■— that 
dream; its power to stir us grows and swells from work 
to work as we observe so much innocence and so much 
biccjwant axpsrntion toward the glory of the daylight, 
and note its determination never to nbumkm those 
irreproachable a Yenisei which lead to harmony, and 
which betray nothing of the evil life, the doubt. the 
struggle, and ill* suffering which they 1 must, however, 
traverse. The standards are always flying from tit* 
peak of the towen. there is always the forest of the 
rigging, the oc-iAamtnes, and the foam caught by the 
tight, the rippling expanse that flees in the reek of 
purple gold, and the molten sun which govrnu the 
swelling or dying symphony according to wluetlier it 
rises or sets. Claud* permit* Filippo Lauri to people 
this world of glory, to garnish the peristyle* and the 
staircaacs of his temples with crowd*, not even perceiv¬ 
ing them in the radiance of the sunlight which bathe* 
everything in n translucent aerial mist who** fiery 
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rvotfi U merged with the center of hi* being Claude 
dwells in the mb. be darts forth with itji ray*, mid from 
the moment wbeu it begins to net be never take* hU 
cym from the hills, the motionless top* of the trees. 
Mul the uncrowned cajatsls which it floods with Kinbtr 
pjhl, at the moment whoa H u about to die- Thu 
]mmh- pouiint Uvea in the heart of an inprcaaiw hour. 



Poew. Study of Iwgr~*» Omh* (CU»nfcJJy). 


which he doe* not Iwwu sounding. The orh «l*dines. 
the shadow. *till flaming, extend* over tlie ebullient 
youth ol Occidental society, but it gikls a proud and 
regular fairyland of edifice* and colonnade*, a world 
of stone and of marble arising from the paved shores, 
toward which the ship of the spirit, believing itadfat 
last and forever master ol itself, approaches with 
majesty—black against the redoes* of the sky. 
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With Nicolai I'oiusin. the writing it of far greater 
power. Here i* a miui who know* vhrm he i« going, 
sometime* too well; far expound* and democutratc* with 
an eloquence in which hi* compatriot Corneille could 
have recognised hi* power of coining maxim*, and of 
inclosing, in a uniform and vigorous rhythm. every- 
thing which, in life, if unpreriw ami fugitive, in ordeT 
thnt lie may impair upon it the form of hi* will- Heroic 
and lyric unity i» the «olc point of departure; nwy- 
thing gTOU|w and order* ilartf around that. The 
plastic unity is simply the result of an intellectual labor 
of conscious elimination, and of construction through 
the idea, wherein form ami gesture, locul tone, the 
general tonality, ami tlie distribution of the* volume and 
the arabesque respond to the ccntrnl appcul of reason. 
Ami. when one ha* looked for a long time nt his direct 
studies their forms sculpturing the void like baa-rclief* 
wrought by light ami shadow, when one know* thnt 
upon hi* return from excursion* to the Campagna 
where the wrecked aqueduct*, tlie circular edifice*, the 
flat-tuftped pines, and the line of the pure hill* impose 
dear-out contour* ami «Lrci*ive formula* upon the intel- 
ligetice, “he brought buck, in hi* liandkerehicf. pebbles, 
iimmo, flower*, and other thing* of the kind which he 
desired to paint exactly, from nature/* one cannot do 
lew than obey, a* be did. that all-powerful appeal. 
"I have neglected nothing/’ lie said to hi* friend*. 
I1U character u as lofty a* hi* faculty for comprehend¬ 
ing. a faculty whose progrrewion i* the result of a desire 
to comprehend the univww, luid which is rver ready to 
•pirit’.mlixe it* guiiu. Grapes, ripe fruit*, bread, wheat, 
the golden ruMet of autumn, or the pure water of sum¬ 
mer. or the springtime foliage which the wind silvers 
Odd sets trembling, are the •enmioux renter of hi* 
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abstract symphony, whose grave coloration respond* 
to * preoccupation with voluntary unity; anil this 
gives but additional splendor to that recumbent body 
ol a woman, to that lyre erf fold ahining upon a dark 
bosom, to that copper, fired by the fall of day, •» to 
that laurel W, gleaming like a green brtiiur- A* 
Homer compared the waist of • girt to the *trm of a 
tier, he rediscovered the form of column* in tin- feminine 
torso- Hi* constant ami faithful penetration of the 
u.irlii filled him with moral harmonic* a* irdl ordered 
as a temple, and the tree and the round brosuts and the 
arris of a monument or of a rock against the *ky, 
entered the rhythm at the dancer* to unite their curve 
with the resonance of music, and to purify them a* a 
whole by their passage through the mind. 

Whether he carries hi* lucid re very over the stormy 
landscape of the bacchanal*, under the gray and black 
clouds and the deep azure and the thick foliage, or 
whether be leaned over the water* in order to surprise, 
in their motionless darkness. the Mlvrred silhouette of 
the god*, never did antique myth and Italian anlor fiul 
to appeal to French measure and definiteoew*, in order 
to eiprr*s the nobility of hM calm sentiment The 
regular tier* made by the bouses on the bills, the straight 
front of the colonnade*, and the enormous round 
tower* crowning the heights, all lead him to rediscover 
in the disposition of the trees, the maM of the earth'a 
undulation*, and even in the form of the sky laden 
with powerful clouds, that architectural sense of the 
world which i* peculiar to the artists of hi* race and 
which they translate with the same sustained lyricism 
and the miik firm intellect, from the Romone-qui- 
church and from the Gothic nave to the gardens of 
Le N&tre. to the chhtcuu of Mansard, to the music of 
Rameau, to the palacr* of Gabriel, and to the poem* 
of de Vigny. Everything contributes thereto and *ub- 
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mils ilwlf thereto. Human attitude and form are iui 
•admission that there is in the element* of nature. «i 
ragam mu juiUtnluiiilMin uliirii iiiutr* flu- inovcrneiil of 
the heavenly bodie* with the *uooe*aiuti of the 
anil the heating of brarU. One find* than in the gesture 
of am atio plucking fruit frotn the bnuu'lu-x. |*»nni»g 
wine into a cup. supporting a harden on an erect head, 
reaping wheat, loading a horse to tlir plowing, ranting 


Ciaiiaa D*juik. Landarai*. drswim {t**twt). 

n line into the water (while turning halfway around ti 
listen to a singer). Iirtwliiig * how. slinking the thyrsus 
or placing upon a brow a crown of oak. From that 
Mjfxrb submtubaii to tlie higher will which establish?* 
thr hierarchy of Nature in order to bring forth intel¬ 
ligence a* her highest function, every function borrows 
an affecting purity. A yoke of galloping horse*, an 
ox raidng it* bead, a mute herd mxfet the moon, the 
swellisy? udder of u goat to which a child in clinging, or 
the wituxlc of a horse raised above the muter arc 
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event* tb«t echo to tbc extreme limit* of the <raw oI 
owt harmony which the contemplation af the universe 
causes to arise within tts. Tlic tree with the black 
trunk, which mounts as pure as the column of the 
h h hymn of gratitude to the prodigious order 
of the world- ‘Hie giant voice of the gods murmurs in 
it with the wind* and with the wings of the bees; and 
the glram of the daylight on the silvered baric and on 
the edge of the trembling leave* i* a glance of pride 
from the royal orb. Tbc earth, space, love, the game* 
af man und woman, the sacred submiwion of the 
beasts, all is sublime and all is innocent. Everything 
purifies itself and grows greater when one acquiesces in 
everything, thereby bringing it into contact with that 
which is highest and noblest within oneself, that which 
has the greatest faculty fur giviug admiration. 

Thi* grrat man. like all the great men of hU century, 
is to be understood only upon dose acquaintance, lie 
frowns on one's approach, hi* tone it severe. The 
deep soul appears suddenly when one is almost ready 
to give up trying to must it, the idyllic, amorous, luid 
wsiMual mmiI of a bring resolved to accept the poetry 
and tbc immorality of the world upon condition Hint he 
remain the master in tracing its sun: ovum* aud its 
arrenihlr summits. In order not to love him when one 
has understood him. one must have failed to fee! that in 
his purified heart is reborn the illusion of the singers of 
oux distant dawn, whose desire perceived nude women 
passing under the brandies, aaal mirages trembling in 
the water, when the labors and the gomes rhytinned by 
the course of the heavenly bodies gave to life the ap¬ 
pearance of a were*! poem which everything on earth 
|*articipated in ennobling. Pure arms open in space to 
invoke voluptuousness or to cradle sleep; round hcada 
of children lie on the naked lielly or on the warm 
shouhicr of the mothers; heads crowned with flowers 
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art** to look Itniubt Marc tlw-rn «>r Ut «ink a^nm on 
swelling breasts; walking, ami kneeling. and the suppli¬ 
cation of bnnils, the whole of the drama and of the 
eclogue, arr inscribed on a superb scroll which p«»n 
acniM life like an indefatigable alb mixtion of gratitude 
iuid faith. MaaaArre ax well at love is a pretext foe 
glorifying form, wbuc calm splendor appears only to 
thaw who have penetrated Uic indifference of nature 

\ — -TS 


Clsudc LoaasiK. Driving (J*riroM mUwfltMh 

before massnere and love. Two profound memories 
haunt Poussin. He has seen performed, in the wood*, 
where the shadow is burning. the orgiastic wedding of 
Titian and the universe. "The Flw in the Rorgo" has 
revealed to him how sculptural limbs, spread aide by 
terror or made tense by prayer, can introduce among 
men u harmony superior to pity, because it create* hope 
Thai won bis starting point for the establishing of 
French tragedy and for jotuing the wild soul, the muni- 
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Cal and trembling »oul of Radnc, by way of the order 
created by Corneille. 

And that is not all. Ilia track u deep. All French¬ 
men. down through the strongest and mod radiant 
century ol their painting, will follow it passionately. 
Here i» the ro*y cluld. the Diony*mc child of Boucher 
and of Uouchanlon Here m the religion* sentiment of 
woods ami meadows, the nude forms and the brunches 
reflected in denting water*, the harmony of the hnc- 

chanal and the eclogue with the Architecture of the 
elouih and of llw thicket*, the heroic tree with out- 
Htmul leave*, Watteau. Vernet, Ingres, Corot. Puvi* dr 
Charannrt, Cezanne. Here are the downy colors of 
the ri|truing fruit* of France to which Watteau. 
Chnrdm. Corot, and sometime* Ingrc*. will noma to get 
the temper of their harmonic*. Here are the niised 
unm*. the Convulsed mask*. the tragic cadaver*, and the 
MMisunl and futtrctnl drama which thunders around 
Delacroix. 


ut 

The dead matters apart, and the honest Domenichino. 
whose heavy labor he respected. Nicolas Pouvtin. who 
felt nothing but disdain for the honor* with which 
people sought to emkirrux* him and who remained only 
two year* in Puri*, although he was lodged in the Louvra 
a* first painter to the king—Nicola* Pou**iu dapised 
the vxnoiu manufacturers of sculpture and pointing 
who surrounded him. When he hod arrived in Rome, at 
the approach of hi* thirtieth year, they hud elected 
with enthuduxm, a* prince of the Academy of St. Luke, 
that Simon Vouet who later was to scheme to force 
Poussin to flee the court and thu* reserve Uic picking* 
for himself. Which indicates the state in which he 
found painting there. The School was triumphing 
there in its narrowest and emptiest form. The French 
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painter knew hardly anythin* about the School. But 
the »poiU of (lie heroea lire the habitual food uf the 
parasite* of the mind. Lc Brun had ww i vid in Rome 
the counsel* of the master whose example was later to 
be monopolized by the Academy in Pario, to the jkoifit 
of still calling him. after hit death. "M. le Pbsuwn."* 
Tlie religion of the School was being established. Its 
dogma WO* jmssing from Italy into France, after having 

been filtered and lie- _ 

canted by the bigoted 
tmsaiofinrM'A sent by 
Colbert to Roane. 

Nothing remained hut 
to adapt it to the im¬ 
perious needs of the 
French monarchy 
which, for half a cen¬ 
tury, would attempt to 
im|>ose upon France a 
unity of action and 
thought which was per¬ 
haps necessary, but 
from which she nearly 
died. 

To establish itself in 
France, to organic* it¬ 
self. and to coiMjucr 
there, the dogma found, indeed, an intellectual atmos¬ 
phere which was particularly propitiosiM. The Car¬ 
tesian method impregnated all mindti. What. then, 
after all, was all this return to nature through grorral* 
ixatiotM which were considered to have produced 
ancient art. if not the '‘reduction to the universal*’ to 
which the whole sysUan of Drscarta was tending? 
Did not Mnlebeanche tee in the irregularities of nature 
the punishment of sinners? And did not Jansenist 
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rigors represent mi attempt to cooJwct th* loorul law 
toward the hmiim* absolute fftih? The writer*, and tlw 
h«t ones, precisely, affirm the superiority of Use 
"amewoU" over the ‘•moderns" Tragedy subjects 
the exposition of |»ycbologi«-al roollicts on it even their 
unrolling. to inflexible rules. Mathematic* whose 
edi6w uill be crowned by Newton s law. regulating 
the onier of tl* heaven*—penetrates literature la the 
| M >iut of bringing Poiitenclk. toward the end of the 
century, to set up *'lbe geometrical spirit ” as the basis 
of all action- Hossurt, hauled about in ever*- direction 
by bU need for controversy, always oaves himself by 
invoking the necessity of keeping the Church im¬ 
mutable. and by placing dogma outside of *11 discus¬ 
sion- The true, th* beautiful, and the good begin to 
be confused one with another. In Unsrt, in the freest 
natures. Mol*ee. U Bruvire. La Fontaine even, some¬ 
thing is appearing of the Cartesian rigor, in the archi¬ 
tecture of speech, the precision of contours, nnd the 
clearness of avenue*. And when the state, in the name 
of unity, tracks down Protestantism and Jansenism, it 
m itself penetrated by their logical thought and their 
thirst for demonstrating. The king is in no wiv 
different from the nxn of his period. They recognise 
the period and they recognise themselves in 1dm. which 
it wluit gives him such ascendency over the other* and 
over himself. The irreducible alexandrine of Mol tire, 
of Ricinr, and Dcwprftuu. the tymroetrieal battles of 
van dcr Mculcn. the ritualised etiquette of his court, 
and the inflexible administrative organism on which his 
power rests, establish around his mind n network of 
pneitr imiigr* aix! at forms rwlcml hiertithicsi. 
The only profound drama of the century. *he anguish 
of Pascal, a nothing rise than a perpetual struggle 
between an immense aspiration toward love and tlw 
limits wherein it is inclosed by the rationalist 
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method whirli his geonalar** mind wa* forced lo 
tiippL 

A man astnutMlmgly organized for the task hold* all 
the threads of the system. which lie renders more com¬ 
plete huiI more rigid each day. and more logically de¬ 
duced from the premia which commnnd it. Every, 
thing hold* together in it; a broken thread may. nod 



The Bam of Apdlo at VeruuEes. 


should, compromise the whole. Colbert institutes 
powerful IxmIh-* which will hr aide. 1>V thenuM-lvew, to 
build bridge* and cut roads on an invariable model, in 
order to regularize the difftased life of the country, lie 
area nothing hut the straight line. River i* jmiu-d to 
river or helped out in its unequal and sinuous course 
by paved canals which crow the hills, going by the 
shortest route. He protects the forests, in order to 
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direct the regular catlings of the timber there. which 
shall go off to thr maritime ameaak. and so furnUh tfvo 
wood necessary for the construction of ship*. wlioac 
tonnage and form he determines, and which be launches 
on nn exact date, inscribing in lists, pitiless in their 
exactitude. the men who will man thrrn. For he must 
force the *prings, so that nothing shall be in excess; hr 
roust use of the public treasury, and the chain 

ami the whip to oooop*! life to fit into such precise 
frame*- He give* to soldiers their uniforms. He rigor¬ 
ously organizes the protection of industries He o|wns 
manufactories in order to incorporate with the state 
nil the trades that he can aria* upon. He subjects to 
his control those whom be cannot deliver to tli* king. 
He struggles against everything which combats or 
bnlanrm the autocracy: ll»e parliaments, the govern¬ 
ments of the provinces, municipal rights, the synods, 
and soon rdigkiu. which rrfuars to return to universal 
ai»d national Catholicism. He hates the pee**, he hates 
the book—all that which cun introduce a rift into his 
system—or a wheel which he has not carefully tested. 
Ho concentrate*, in Paris, collect ions and casts, volmwea. 
manuscripts, medals, vases, statue*, and pictures. He 
administer* the Fine Arts with as much method as the 
Department of Roods and Bridges, or that of Finance, 
or of the Navy. He extends hit protectorate to litera¬ 
ture and plastic*, institutes pensions for the artists 
who consent to obey, organize* and centralism the 
Academic*, aud creates other one* for the bodies that 
as yet had none—th* ardunologists. tbe musician*. and 
the architects. He make* a state institution of line 
journey to Rome by founding a Srhwd there, admission 
to which will be ilrtmuined every year by a formal 
examination, und which shall he an esthetic convent, 
with obligatory mass, fixed hours for rising and re¬ 
tiring. and inflexible surveillance over the elected in- 
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mate*. That b not enough: we must go buck to Bytan* 
tium lo find n precedent. It is prohibited to open free 
studios in France; Iw rvaerve* to the Academy of 
painting and sculpture a monopoly in teaching. . . . 
One day. lie will hare a member of that academy ban¬ 
ished for five years for a |i*mphlct which the artist 
was suspected of haring written against Le Brim. 

Art. wludi Colbert wished to protect, is thus menaced, 
and tracked to its living sources. It does not as a 
whole, however, die of this; something of its profound 
disquietude survives, a general idea which all tlw 
adherent* of the system are engaged in propping up 
everywhere for fifty years. It was the invincible need 
of the century itself which placed above the Italian 
School, evolving according to hollow formulas ui 
decadent surroundings, the French (esthetic dogma, an 
outgrowth of the concrete and living foundation of the 
race, and pursuing the systematization of art to Use 
point of travesty, at the snuse time that "rimee, 
philosophy, theology, and society as a whole, under Use 
shadow of Uic centralizing monarchy, pursue the 
moral and material unity of the notion The irre¬ 
ducible GaUicaaiam of the king and of the clergy of 
France is a manifestation of that same desire, assuring 
to the French soul, after all, the right to caper** lUclf. 
Italian doctrine U only a frame into which it is neces¬ 
sary to fit in the whole maw of the great general effort, 
willingly or by force. The prejudice of the rsotilc sub¬ 
ject, the subordination of the occidental* of color to 
motionless form, the hierarchy of the styles, and the 
strict obedience to the proportion* of the antique, all 
must, however, pass through the clarity of French 
reason in order that it may mlapt to its needs abstrac¬ 
tions too distant and absolutes too isolated. The 
education of the will, slowly given by I>ocart«a and 
Corneille to minds full of knowledge, and to energies 
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well ordered, import**. «wn so. upon the ensemble of 
the edifice. on imposing character. 'Hie economies of 
CuJbcrt. the urt of Le limn and I> NAtfe. the military 
•Cteoee of Tiirenne. the exegesis of Bussuet. the archi¬ 
tecture of HnnJowB-MaBMVti, the criticism of Boileau, 
the corned/, the tragedy, the vevM. and the prase an- 
all laid like an homage at the feet of a lung made for 
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bis lime, modeled by it, and convinced that he directs 
It. And when *11 this remit*, despite numberless in¬ 
sufficiencies of detail, in setting on foot a system which 
bold* everywhere, the system borrows from its unity a 
iftroog intellectual life. Unity, after all, is one of life’s 
essential characteristics. In this case, to be sure, it U 
from without that it i* gained, from a theoretical point 
of departure und by means of artificial processes. . . . 
It manage*, however, to raise an edifice which all mind*, 
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momentarily uniform, have labored to build. Catholi- 
oiwn employs iu habitual method. It niuiiopohccd tiie 
Hiirit of the commune, and the RmiuMumoe bears its 
stamp. It will rationalise itself to combat the tenden- 
chw of that period by making itself master of the 
weapons furgrd by the Renaissance in its fever and its 
torment. All will erumble; but what a work! The 
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artist, tlw (suet. the sohlier. Die writer, the priest, the 
artisan, the clerk, and the noble — each one truer* his 
straight course to the some central point where all 
meet and where the king unite* all the reconciled 
dogma* in his solitary majesty. 

tv 

lie is surrounded in it by hierarchic gardens graded, 
from terrace to terrace, as they rise around circular or 
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rectangular basins and linen of decorative baskets, 
mtrial by rows nf trees cut by straight avenues, nod 
forming «xi architecture of forests aod of fountain* 
win-rein the thicket* and the spouting water take on 
regular form* to oblige the world to recognize the order 
at the summit of wUkh he stand a. Everything mounle 
toward the king, the monummUl ttairouci, the 
statue* of hroaa* and of marble, themselves occupying, 
in the distribution of the jets of water and of ike cas¬ 
cade*. • rigorous hierarchy, and offering their docile 
material to command* from above. The liquid maaMi 
and the trimmed wall* of the foliage make vaults, 
cradles, crowns, and avenue*; their solemn hymn lifts 
up and hover, with a great cold murmur, from the 
well ruked gravel and from the closeout grass, to the 
long, austere facades which ahgu the superimposed win* 
down in three rows. The copper and pewter figorv* in 
the sheets of water lend the faintest of dull reflections 
to the dear-cut curtains of boxwood and yew which, 
with black stroke*, unite the russet masses of autumn 
vegetation with the dark branches of the summer. It is 
a fragment of the universe stylized like a temple. 
Garlands of metal and garlands of leaves stretch frosn 
tree to tree and from column to column, forming, among 
the pierced walls of marble and of verdure, theaters 
where the violin* mingle their plnint with the nound of 
the water. The ballet, ordered Uks a rite, unrolls Its 
figures of animated geometry to the sounds of a muttf 
whose symmetrical grace ha* the nudity, frail ami firm, 
of the circular ooloonadrs from which the paths radiate. 
In the evening, fireworks prolong into the dark DC** the 
play of the straight line* and of the perfect rurre*. in 
order to demonstrate to the mind that the order of life 
ha* not changed its direction. 

All around Pan*, in a radiating crown wbnae ele¬ 
ment* are connected by imposing avenues and. here 
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and there, at a greater distance, •scattered in the 
environ* of the Urge cities. the art of the garden* nukr* 
of France also, in the general misery of a toil that is 
scarcely cultivated! a vaat iqnton of aristocratic oaw* 
wherein thi* Cnrlr»iiin i>nlcr, the Catholic cinlrr, the 
monarchical order, ami the atthetio order wjwtM 
thcilirlra in solidarity and with a rigor well relieved 
l»v apav, hy diming walm, and by verdure, in which 
appear the luminous notes of statue*, railings, and 
staircase*. After all. with the open spaces, regular, 
wjuarr, or iielygotud, of Ilurriouui-MjuiHtrd, surrounded 
by mansions of moderate height, which are related by 
their bodies, thrir tan wings, their pediments, and their 
limit windows with the straight street and the road, 
it is the repmmtotiv« art of thi* emtury of will and 
reiur.n. Everything in it b gmmetricul. tile ubstrurt 
line, tlic vail ordered space lending to another space 
by a corridor bordered by the cobiinaJs of the tiw, 
ami I he brood mads and clearings, all permitting us to 
maintain order in the confusion offered by the sense* 
to the bruin. The square, the garden, the street. thr 
bridge, ami the road are lineal drawn by tbc intrlligi’txv 
between tlfce accident* of terrestrial nature and the 
mystery of hnhitatioos and of forests. The rood 
eaj^-iidly, whose two sections arc joined by the bridge 
—the august bridge, in which the two tines* elements 
of building, the vault and the wall, are fused—the 
road bordered by tbc strength, the coolness, the mIciicv. 
and the regular majesty of the trees, the road covering 
the earth with its network, and espousing its curve* 
the better to dominate it, the road, a horiiontal archi¬ 
tecture, is one of the noblest forms of the peoples' 
faith in themselves. It b a challenge to death, for it b 
to survive thine who trace it and who harden it with 
stooc. It confronts man with man in the marches of 
war and in the exchanges of pracr. It embraces, like 
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arm*, the cities which it cradles and prt*»c* upon the 
Worn of the wil. Like arms, it is laden with bruidins 
with sheave*. and with vine*. It offer* bouquets of 
parks, of villas, and of garden* It hiu the candor 
of obedience, the firmnews of logic, the rectitude of 
■i* thematic*. 

And yet. if the mind define* rraohitrljr to place 
itself face to face with all thin order, which »«* already 
being sketched under 
Henri IV and Riche* 
lieu. and which goes 
on like n straight-lined 
boulevard, cutting 
through the confusion 
of war*, popular re¬ 
volts, and political dis¬ 
order*, from the Place 
Royal e to the Place 
VeodOne, something 
embiTOW* it in its 
admiration and re¬ 
straint it from loving. 

It cannot really aban¬ 
don itself to the ab¬ 
stract intoxication of 
coinprvliaidiug. except 
before the military 
walla, set up with 
mathematical rigor by Vauban, to witlistond cannonade* 
and assaults. Here, at lost. adaptation gain* its 
maieaty. The star of atone, of earth, and of water 
girdles the outer city, crowns the island of granite, 
and termin»t*« the acropolis, like a thought uauing 
from them in order to justify them Reason protects 
life; there i» no question, as in other places of Me 
being barred in by reasoo. Form doe* not consent to 
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subordinate it* functions to pure intelligence save 
when they together express some profound organism 
growing within Oic crowds like a bud on a branch. 
In thr French cathedral, the statue, the stained-glim 
window, and tint ouvol foliage caused the mam to 
blosaoui. the spirit cause from the depth. Here the 
spirit ennws from without; it is no longrr more than a 
parasite. The cxlrrair abundance of allegory It the 
tint thing to proclaim the propensity toward general 
ideas of an epoch incapable of discovering them in 
the form* and of completely expressing them through 
the means offered by the forms. At Versailles, every¬ 
thing is built abstractly; not a detail issues from n 
spontaneous volition or from the need* of sensibility. 
Thr decorator is not free to play his ride as he under¬ 
stands it. within the limits set by the direction of the 
work aod by the genius of hi* chief. The chief, who 
himself obeys dogmatic and political considerations 
foreign to the purjiosc of art, intervenes in every detail 
to obtain the submission of the artist in everything. 
And if the etucmhic preserves the order of a theorem, 
it cannot pretend to the abstract limpidity of the 
theorem, since it works on the plane of life, and there¬ 
fore brrothes a dull sadness. It is a manuscript writ¬ 
ten in a fair handwriting into which no one has emptied 

his heart. 

r 

The bas-relief of Girardon. into which posses some¬ 
thing of the sensual and melodious passion which con¬ 
ceived “Aiidromaque” and "Th6drc." is in exile in the 
garden* of the king. As it is of the robust lineage of 
Jean Goujon and of Roiuard, it would be at home 
under the brandies, if its beautiful nude women dis¬ 
porting among the reeds did not have the effect of a 
free irruption of life in the too perfectly dipped alleys 
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wh*-li mount toward the too-severe facade* and the 
cold vestibules, Trembling water, undulating grace. ... 
It is, perhaps, in the twilight of Venuilliai where the 
ImrionnLn ,J autumn were calling, each year, for the 
coining of Watteau, the first great divine breath. 
But it Atond-i alone. With Poumoii dead —who, more¬ 
over, hud lived but little in France—the plastics of the 
century will have neither it* MoNka. nor it* I*i Fon¬ 
taine. nor it* Pascal above all. nor even its Bussuct. 
On the oilier hand, it will have its Bodeau. "c need 
not be astonished at this- The nlrongrel power hn» 
only an anerrtain influence upon tlie dawning and tlx? 
progression of the great personalities of literature, wfcoae 
work bears within itself iU origin and its goal. If it 
can. in hour* of political anarchy and of intellectual 
disorder, allow Use great personalities of |dasticji to 
grow like the others, in hours of exaggerated centrali¬ 
sation and unification it drives into canal* and heat* 
in the development of the art* whose fundamental 
function is to build and to ilrcomte. The system of 
the crutury, which already very strongly reacted upon 
the writers and the poets, hail to bring the painter* 
and the sculptors into olmn&t complete subjection to 
it* law. The great mm did not find their place in it. 
The mediocre men gained through it. 

We ue Pierre Puget wandering, like oac accursed, 
from Toulon to Genoa, from Genoa' to Marseille*, from 
Marseille* to Pari*, where he b condemned to reprmt 
his notil and ahasr himself constantly, in order, despite 
bis revolt*, to obey Uw cuiuimm rule; and despite bis 
disgust, be must submit to the school formulas which 
hit visible anguish tortures and falsifies everywhere. 
He b not even at hb ease amid convict*; he stifle*. 
He begins things, and abandons them. He trie# to 
model the whole of Marseille* like an object, lib 
desire is to draw vessels, build them, and decorate 
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them. He conceive* galley* and thrre-decked ship* 
wImk the 6innoni coming from the porthole* act. u 
do the ni-u*t* urui the and the onflainmm and the 
grandiloquent sculpture* at the stem, os decorative 
dements- With his trident*, lit* sirens, his Amphitntes, 
and hi* Neptnnrs. he struggles on in the seaports, 
nmoag the clerks and the engineers. He fails In all 
his projects. “The marble tremble* before him, . . . " 
but he i* determined not to take account of this trem¬ 
bling of the marble in order to impose upon it. ill spite 
of itself, the swollen rhetoric of the century, to waste 
his time, and to scatter hi* pride in every trade. Aa 
n civil and naval architect, a painter, a sculptor in 
stone and in wood, he mark* himself out of breath to 
gain a spiritual domain which he could have assured 
to himself by a patient and passionate penetration to 
the depth of a single one of these forma of thought. 

A few powerfully sketched work* on* all that give up 
the secret of the greatness he felt in himself, but upon 
which he imposes a fnune which stifle* it and convulses 
it at every' point. The spirit of Mkharl Angelo wear* 
itself out by trying to lock »|> its flame in the grimaces 
of Bernini. 

In this he is the opposite of !«e Bran, who is devoid . 
of passion, and work* without disquietude and at his 
ease, and who governs the whole of art. Ha ha* no 
other muon for qrisKno Fed on Drwartes, an 
rsthetirian, an historiau. an arclucoktgist. and. into the 
bargain, a well-taught painter, he eitercim*. in the 
name of Colbert, a kind at virrroyalty over wliat is 
called from that moment on the “Beaux*Arts," and 
represents, in Trance, the Doctrine which lie know* how 
to adapt in it* entirety to the functions demanded of it 
by the deified monarchy, in order to attain the material 
and philosophic conquest desired by the French mind. 
Not more than a few isolated men resist: Mignard 
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follows only half-heartedly; Philippe dr Champagne, • 
Firming, moreover. nnd but little attracted by the 
School, cut* him»d| off in his jealous Jansenism. Lc 
Sueur live* apart, knows almost nothing of Rome, never 
having made tbr journey, and. in this century, cum- 
muDo with the apirit of Ffanalo® through hi* mellifluous 
gnu-e. tin- measured. decorous, srvl discreet appearance 
which lie given to French mysticism. und through hi* 
sweetish Miavity, which fall* like o rain of line **hc* on 
his |tale blues and his grays- AH the others obey: 
Mansard. the Const mis. Coyjrvox. Giranhm himself, 
and Louis XIV fin* of all, who thinks that he is com¬ 
manding. The roynl mamifnctoora oral the academic* 
are wider the onirr* of the first |uiint«*r of the king. 
Lt* NAtre furnishes him with the frame that he needs. 
When he takes part in the work. Iw eon certainly «hi 
portrait*! as robust us tlsosc >A SAbustW-n Bourdon and 
Clastic Lrfebvnr—good painter*—or of Coyzrvox anti 
the Coustouv good statue makers, ami of nil those 
solid workmen who painted Wrll and sculptured Well. 
iu imh wrote well, und built wrll. as men spoke ami 
OWlward well, as they prrarhed well, a* they com¬ 
manded the armies ami the squadrons well, and fought 
wdl in their century. But that i* too slight a task- 
lie nerd* immense surfaces in order to spread out his 
burned nnd flat painting; be Kfks in the battles and 
the history of Alexander a necessary frame for l be 
bombastic odea which his position und liis failli cum- 
mnnd him to address to Louis XIV. And if his plan 
include* some room to be decorated, lie ri« to on 
effort as superb nnd as empty as the |ximpot» eloquence 
to be expected of the artist who solves everything and 
directs everything. . . . Ilcre are long vaulted halls of 
gold where ornaments iu relief moke a rich frame for 
red and somber paintings, cut-glass chandeliers, waxed 
doors, and tapestries; the reliquary is ready for the 
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god. . . . llyarinthe Rigawd. an acute psychologist, 
certainly, will be able to embalm Kim alive in hi* gUiry, 
not * hieratic glory, to be sure. for be bus never stepped 
outside of hi* century and hit society, and be justifies 
tli«n and summarize* them in their solemn unity; 
Ilyacinthe Rigsml will find all the elements in readi¬ 
ness for )ii* dithyramb. The face, the hiuwl. ami the 
foot mil be given a purely monarchical tiguificancv. 
liis whole science is mijdoyed in painting outspread 
broradr*. man tin of velvet and ermine, and the insignia 
of natality. Fingers are never poool on anything but 
scepters, globes, und crown*; high heels point the tip* 
of the toes at on angle, and flowing wigs deploy the 
whole of this magnificent stateliness around foreheads, 
eyes, and lips. Life ha* fled the depth of souls and 
khmee reigns in France, as if the aristocratic senti¬ 
ment* of it* tliU were scandalized by the surrounding 
tumult. which Oie death of Rubens, of Vriasqucx, anil 
of Rembrandt hoi not vet quieted, and which (iimun 
music will soon animate wk* more. i 

In reality, the jieriod liere expresses. with Poussin 
himself, and with Jean Ooujoo before Foiunin, the 
fatigue of an extremely intelligent people which is 
trying by all possible means to conceal it* fatigue, 
and which gives to the forms which it uses for that 
purpose n majestic exterior and a systematic develop¬ 
ment which create the illusion sought. It attempt* to 
arrest individual research, which the following century 
and the Revolution will unchain anew. Instead of 
welciog a new organism through the individual, it 
imposes upon the individual a unity issuing from above. 
France pay*—royally—for the glory of having been the 
first, after the Cru*odc*. to set in motion the movem*rol 
of the Occident. The stylization of the mind, which 
she had been seeking since the introduction in her land 
of Italian idealism, was only an attempt to arrest life 
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in formulas, an attempt dratlm*! to U? very rapidly 
checked, hut participating, even so. in the qualities of 
harmony, of darity, and of measure which remained, 
despite all, the privilege of the toil. 

And so we have ltefore u» merely a facade, like those 
gn*l colonnaded walls which mask uncomfortable 
apartments, like those imposing manners which ill 
conceal coarse atul dirty IuiImU, like that a|4endsd 
display of wealth ami 
force which did not 
prevent La llruyht 
from evoking in ter¬ 
rible terms the misery 
of the peasants, nor 
the brotiler* 1^ Nam, 

above all. from re¬ 
counting. in thrir lit¬ 
tle pictures which 
were not shown at 
Versailles, the story 
of Uie black bread 
earned by ragged 
men, with broken 
hands and bare fret, 
picture* which told 
how much majesty 
is given by exhaust¬ 
ing and joylw work to weary attitudes, to clu*]K-d 
kneesi. to arms dropped in alxaitrioa. to eves staring 
into emptiness, and to the profound play of light 
in poor dwellings. A great work, three-fourths of 
which is lost, a work of primitive power despite its 
learned structure, it sometimes makes us think of tire 
grave statue* of Egypt by its grand humility; an 
isolated work, and yet chowie and of its century, 
through its form, but iso luted in sentiment. When 
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Louis XIV grow* old. when hi* family crumble*, when 
everyone cun fee that he i* mortal like the others, and 
that, after all. it it very fatiguing to keep a mask on for 
a lifetime, the lizards are allowed to run in the monu¬ 
ment, the gilding and the ftuoco arc allowed to peel 
oil, and the wind, sweeping the <k«il leave* and the 
shut of flower*, b allowed to whirl in the cold moms. 



Conxrax. Nyn**S with a <4*0 (F'tnatiliv). 


If hr still stands erect, it is bccnuic the Jesuits have ben 
summoned to prop him up. But everything is crack¬ 
ing ecrlwjmtiral di»rijilir*e. industrial power, the navy, 
the army, pride—and respect. Ruin b everywhere, 
and persecution, and want. Colbert'* system, earned 
to the Iximuicrslnm whidk causes the greatest steril¬ 
ity. brings on a tariff war, tine paralysis of commerce, 
and the moat extreme aiurenU of the art*. The kin* 
haa no more money. Let a fissure occur in on ensemble 
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so superb, and everything dips through it- . . . I<oui* 
XIV, his great style, and the ttogrna, «w»e and multiform, 
whieh he represent*, will spread, for a century, over 
Europe, over poor Germany, respectful of so much 
splendor, over wild Russia, decadent Italy, and drows¬ 
ing Spain, while France, through one of those midden 
recoveries, one of those changes of front with which 
she starts up again at the moment when she U sliding 
to the iiliya*. go*-* off in anotlier direction with a carr¬ 
ies* gesture ami irony on her lips and iu her eyes. The 
disintegration which, from the beginning of the power¬ 
ful tnajM|iicnulr, luil been announcing itself tragically, 
with 1'aseal. affirms itself ferociously with Bnvle. who 
no longer believes in anything whatsoever. Saint- 
Simon scrapes the oosing bones, and pours vitriol and 
vinegar on the wounds that will not close. . . . Mig- 
nard. though very old. reacts against lx- Bron iu soon 
os he becomes his successor. Rome 1* now without 
sHrwiion; Rigand <lu|»ii»r* with her. Jouvenct does 
not go there, nor does l-argillifre. Coyievox hu 
already something of the free and nervous loot, of 
Honidon. Tlie painters of the north return to fashion. 
Laryilliere. who has studied Rubens at Antwerp and 
srvrrnl times muk the journey to London to gather 
up t lie trace of Van Dyck there, seeks to cro*nci|*alc 
himself, to looatn his haml. to bring air into his har¬ 
monies. A breath of romance and of the pastoral 
lifts the curls of the wigs, and carries the ryes toward 
the heavena. . . . The soul of Wutteou sometime* 
circles through the alleys at evening, mingling with 
the laughter that U returning, with the tears that are 
released, and with a sad and tender something which 
makes the hearts tremble. . . . 
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Chapter V. THE RATIONALIST PASSION 
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IE *u□ which ruse from the depth of 
Lomsin’s canvases, amid their severe 
architecture, w»* Watteau. An autumn 
run. lighting up russet foliage. A pro¬ 
found sigh of nature, delivered from a 
corset of iron, aiui at the aame time 
dying from having been so long compmacd, and giving 
herself up to the desires of UlC poet with thr cnnoai- 
tratrd and fiery beat of a flame which U burning out. 
In reality, they are »t«ll there, the severe architecture*; 
the tele of the Regency installs itself in the great 
palaces; Saint-Simon and Montesquieu, iconoclasts, 
both belong, by lirtk and by activity, to the castes 
which guarded and aired for the icons; and the teach¬ 
ing of the school, until the end of the century ami 
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beyond it. will reign officially. It* aspects arc con¬ 
trolled by the mind. When Poussin gave order to hi* 
ideas and his images, be could not purge hi* Beak of 
the memory of the forms and the nymph* whom Jean 
Goujon and Romani encountered in the woods. Wien 
Watteau came forth from the -Beys to explore these 
woods, full of form* and of shadow, the will of Poimin 
and the harmony of Racine penetrated there with him. 

He arrived, with the freedom of the senses and with 
a thirst for mystery, in a world which had swept mys¬ 
tery from all its avenues and had forbidden the senses 
to go beyond the I units of rrason. He accepted the 
exterior of this world, so as to keep intact hi« whole 
strength and his melancholy, and overturn their 
s|»rituul intimacy in order to send Wool coursing 
through the marble of llic statues, bathe the tree* of 
live ganlms with mist and light, and wring ardor and 
tears from the coMtumed personage* who, for fifty years, 
had been crossing the stage, refining to lend to it their 
dissimulated pawkm. and to borrow it* well-*diool«d 
termor*. He still wean the wig. hut he will have no 
more to do with pensions and office* Instead, his lot 
is wretched poverty, a life of wnnilrring. conauuiptWO. 
and the tenacious prenerliinenl of death. That was 
enough to make him seek the shelter of the leaves, 
listen to musk- as it circled round, and surprise, in 
words overheard by chance and fleeting forms, the 
illusion of love and the flight of the hours. 

What a mystery is a great artist! Whether Watteau 
wished it or not. his sentimental Comedy in the eternity 
of nnture is the image of existence of u* all, *«ti by an 
anient nature across hU bitter lies liny. Here is the 
confronting, without rrspite and with admirable lore, 
of lifr, too short, and of the infinite dew red. Trembling 
aoul, adoring soul—the burned-out pinlu and the pale 
blue* quiver like hit poor wuL. lie feds that he is 
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to die. Between twno flutter* of an eyelid which 
mark Ikr awakening of eoiucioauirvi and the repose 
which comes too won, he expresses the happy appear* 
anora and the ponjjnaut realities of the- adventure to 
which he ■» condemned. 

The resigned pewimimi of the Italian fare*, the 
crud reality which prowls through the masquerade and 


Watteau. TV lulian Oimnly (/'niraf* rotteofm). 

masks itself witli black velvet, came at their beatified 
hour to afford distraction to a dying aristocracy and to 
the profound man who liulm this death struggle under 
flower*. The whole century will feel it* Tiepolo, 
Cimarma. Guardi, and Loaghi will reply, Inter on, to 
Watteau, from thr centre of the Wtc; and from Spain 
herself, somber, ruined, and seeming almost dead, comm 
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the Iwntning laugh °f Goy*. Bui with Wtttetu. il U 
(fvr prelude. intimate. tfsti. drunk with tmvlrrne**. 
wildly d«irou* of making the illusion endure. He listens 
to the wind. He wanders and chats with the comedians 
Lik* them he embroiders upon any canvas. Nevrr did 
subject haw W** importance in itself. It i* always the 
Mtmr. like the relationship of nun and woman with low 
and with death. Sin** that is so. how monotonous! 
The group* posed on the moss, like leave tom dying 
from the trees, or like ephemeral butterflies, will be 
earned away by the brwsae which hurries them on to 
the aby«t. with the forgetful new and the phantoms, the 
plaint of the violoncello*, the sigh of the flute*, the per¬ 
fumes. and the sound from the jets of water. When one 
isolates from it* frame the talk of all these charming 
creatures, dressed in satin, powdered, rouged, having 
nothing in life to do but make love and music, every¬ 
thing cx p r w ea the joy of the instant seised OO the 
wing. Here is nothing but prattle. rocket*. and ra*. 
cades of laughter, and an intricate emm-fire of gallan¬ 
tries and ronfemkma. The round danew turns, the inno¬ 
cent game* are organised and. when the concert begins, 
the flute and the mandolin scarcely cause voices to be 
lowered. Why docs the ensemble give that sensatioa so 
near to aa»lneas? Hw spirit of the poet w prment. 
Slow steps and swaying*, scattered words, necks that 
turn aside to scire a phrase of gallantry, throats bend¬ 
ing to escape or to offer thrmsdve*. inclined nnd 
Uuglnng fares resembling flowers only half open, all 
will pa**, all will pass! How quxkly a society appears 
and disappears under the Irers a hundred yew old. 
which, t hemwlvr*. will die one day! Nothing U eternal 
but the *ky. from winch the- cknids will disappear. The 
costumed cotnedy reveals a terrible ennui with life; it is 
only the song of the sonorous instrument* which can 
cradle the despair of those who have nothing to do but 
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amuse thrmsclves. Not one of tt> will arrest the im¬ 
palpable iiutuit when love trarwifixed him, ami he who 
come* to tell of it with tones which penetrate one 
another and lines which continue one another, still 
burns with a desire that he will never satutfy. 

To tell all thw, he had therefore placed that which is 
mo«t fugitive mnkl that which is most durable among 
the things seen by our ejrm —space and tbc great woods, 
lie died at Nogewl, wader the log and the trees, quite 
near the water. He had brought hark from hi* Flemish 
country, and from a visit he had made to Euglatid, the 
lore of moist landscape* where tbc color*, in the multi- 
plied priam of the tiny suspended drop*. take no thrir 
real depth and their splendor. Music and trees, the 
whole of him is in them, The sonorous wave, rising 
from tease strings, itself belong* to the Id* of tin- air, 
with the light vapor whkfti sets its uxure haw around 
the scatteml brandies, the slender trunk.* which space 
themselves or asacwblc in clusters near the nlgc of the 
deep forests, and the luminous glades ussy toward the 
distance and the sky. The sound does not interrupt the 
silence, but rather incrrnur* it. Barely, if at all. a 
whispered echo reach** u» from It. We do indeed see 
the fingm wandering upon the strings: the laughter 
and the phrase* exchanged are to be guessed from busts 
leaning over or thrown back, and from fans that tap on 
hand* the acton in the charming drama arc at a dis¬ 
tance from their painter, and scattered to the depth of 
the clearing* which flee toward llic Isorwon. whose blue 
grown deeper, little bv little- And the genius of painting 
resolves into visual lumvynie* the wound of the iustni- 
menu which hovers above the murmur* of the voice*. 
The green, the red. 0 » the orange of the costume* of 
corned}’ or of parade, ami the ilark and silky spots 
made by the group* of people converging, are mingled 
with the diffused silver which tremblea and unites the 
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tipa of the near-by leaves with the ninny spare* which 
stretch away among the dark trunk*. 

On# ttlipect* that he rroMlnnl rliaste. among these 
assemblies of lover* whom he area oaly from nfnr. One 
guesses it froua hi* atatura of nuilr women, from hb 
nuile women themselves, from lit* group* of ivirrur* 
and prut thug lulie* of high birth who have no other 
concern than love and talk of love. Ilia ardent 
adoration of them nl- 
way* kce|M him at a 
distance. He fears to 
hurt them, to penetrate 
their mystery, to know 
them from too near hy, 
to tear the aerial veil 
which ImnUei lirtwwn 
them and liim. He 
caretse* them only with 
his wandering harmo¬ 
nies. stolen Iserc and 
there—a* would mm# 
bee from the north, liv¬ 
ing in the dump forests, 
or under the lights of the 
fCte - with the pow dervd 
gold of the hair, with the 
rose of the bodices, with blued and milky haze, with the 
flowered mom on which rest skirts and mantle* of sutin, 
with the iKK-tumul |iluupluirvxvt»or given to jewels and 
velvets by the gleam of the nvooo und of waving torches. 
It is the irised air which ntodrb the marhlr. which 
<juiv ers wlicti it touche* breasts or necks, and which cor¬ 
nea the same poignant agitation to the sprightly faces, 
to the fingers picking at tlie guitars, and to the delicate, 
pure legs under the stocking* of transparent silk. But 

he never approcirhr*; he is strcpaJ in the breath of 
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nature, and its ardor consume* him. but tlie vision of 
nature which issues from him is « diiUot a* un old 
dr. ism Observe it in it* detail. The vwt structure uf 
the form*, -olid, turning. and substantial. make* them 
appear to been the plane of nun; he build* In* little per* 
sunugc* as(treat a* his desire; ha iwint* with the l>rra<ltli. 
the fire, and the freedom of Vcrone**, of Rubens, of 
Velasques, or of Rembrandt. Move rnvay from tire 
picture. The harmony move* away also; man and the 
woods ore no more than a passionate memory for this 
being who dies of phthisis, alone in bia room, embittered, 
in puin. hating every' *** who approaches him. but 
loving from afar everything lie lias seen along hi* path, 
forgiving all for the pettiness of their mind* because of 
the power of their instincts, ansi because of the splendor 
of the earth, peopled with leaves and waters. 

This man who had rent forth over the world swarms 
of Amors to scatter roses through the aw red mist that 
H touched with gold, who had seized m flight, front per* 
fumes and from smiles, all that is subtlest anil most 
wxrrt in the confessions of low voices, and stolon all llie 
transparent stones of rings and necklaces, to mingle 
them with the blood of the skin ami the light of the 
eyes, had remained immersed through all hi. in 

the earthiest of existence*. One divines in him the 
wandering poet of the street who spends an hour watch¬ 
ing boxes nailed up, mdusm him.rU at shop entrances 
with the coming and going of buyers, or, covered with 
mad, goes on to the near-by storehouse, to see a nag 
unharnessed there, soup being prepared, and straw being 
unloaded from carta, or a troop of soldiers, dripping 
with mud and water. The nature he paints is by no 
means "opera scenery." From the roots of the tree to 
the clouds in the sky. it tremble* with the life which 
runs through it. No owe had ever breathed with such 
intoxication the strong odor of the damp woods. 
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listened will. «> much aurpriae to the murmur of word* in 
the ailenee of tlie great trer*. or discovered with « much 
enchantment the gay spots formed by town, and people 
chatting among the dark trunk*, and under the green 
.hiukiu of the leave*. The “opera scenery" U only a 


Witrnr. 


pretext calculated to bring about the acceptance of the 
man who domes to break it down In reality, hr react* 
against everything which, at the time when lie come into 
the world, brought about the wcecsa of the preacher*, 
the style of the artist*, and the fortune of Ui« shopmen. 
The muzzled aristocracy which, in the preceding cen¬ 
tury. had consented to discipline its original roughness. 
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in order to give to the •<*»* that faqnde, straight and 
hwre, behind which politic* and thought expressed 
their desire to imprison the noul of France, had matured 
ra.pii.lly in hURtr?, intrigue, and the exercise* o/ tlic 
mind. Feeling itself about to die, it unchninod its in¬ 
stinct*. An«J ■nmetftately. at the instant when it 
about to reach the height of an expan don of .grace and 
of intelligence on the other slope of which it* decline 
was fumwst. it found, to represent it. n great artht who 
preferred to die in a charity hospital rather than lave 
with it. hut who found It adorable from afar. The dear 
vision of Iji Rochefoucauld, the pain of Pascal, and the 
bitten*** of MoMra excused in it two emturies of 
hypocrisy and of ba*enc*» for the sake of lluit second 
when a man of their race Iwralhcd it* purest fragrance. 
And Montaigne recogniml tlie aptitude of Kroner to 
unite, in the uni- artistic expression, the most intimate 
ch-j|Nkir and the loftiest cUgiurior of the mind. 

n 

Although Antoine Watteau gave hU la«* day* to 
Pater, ami a little of his nervous vivacity to Lancret. 
it »* neither Pater nor Iwuirret who will continue his 
ouurac, when he will no longer be there; they will not 
follow in the very- direction taken by that aristocracy 
of Iwrth and culture which seems to obey some order 
Cuming from the living depth* which' it exploit*, >uul 
thereby determine* it* fall and Hastens it* dissolution. 
On the contrary. It is. a* always, the diiciplc* of the 
master who try to maintain intact the fonn he mrwted, 
around which they li»« not seen life breaking doom and 
moving. And yet alnvwt everyone else is touched by 
lias grace; they alone live in the setting he ilisoovercd. 
Watteau never ceased to hear the torrent of Rubens's 
Mood, the beat of bit Heart, ami the air inuritUTinf in 
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hid brMwt. and » Rubens will, foe a hundred yean, 
hrratbe into the atmosphere of France a little of that 
fat and shining fluidity of northern painting the source 
of which the last painters of LouU XIV went to seek in 
Hander* and in England. forgetting the road to Rome, 
wlsrucv the School wa* returning, moreover, in full, 
though U3icon«ciou». wolt. Uqplliire i« »till dive, 
lie often set* up his easel out of doom, under the tree*, 
to paint hb court people, and when they refuse to po*e. 
one see* clearly, from their wtwwlut dbordered ap- 
|>earance. that they are coining from him of are re¬ 
turning to him. Men like Coypr!. Van Loo. de Troy, 
and a dozen artist* around them who represent the 
Sellout, will assume, in their mythological pictures and 
their state portraits, a carries* elegance and a freedom 
of accent which indicate that people haw been muling 
the " I^ttra persancs," that Voltaire Isa* returned from 
hb journey to England.and that the bod King Inub XV 
i* abandoning the good Queen Lrrxiaaka. The awwuibly 
of the gods b held in the boudoir of Use favorite*- All 
the good sculptor* of the century, old Coywvox lint of 
all, in whom Puget is still felt, and already Clodion as 
well, then Lctnoine, Pajou, P«g»ll*. Paloonrt. the 
brothers Adam, and Bouehardon. will not be quite 
themselves until they have introduced into the fashion¬ 
able Olympus, rhubby Erw or Venus at her tmlettc. 
like a lady of elegance well verwd in matter* of love. 
And Nattier will paint the prince*** of the blood as 
rustic divinities, almost disrobed at time*, tlirir arm* 
and their feet hare, and with flower* garlanded on their 
dm****, around their finger*, and in their hair. Rose 
bushes grow among the yrwn and the trimmed boa- 

wood of Vwmfllea. 

Tbixsc roses, moreover, do not lose their petals as 
aooo as they are picked. They will be applied all along 
the walls, they will march the sofa* ami the ladies who 
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chat there. they will be around mirror* and chandelier*, 
and will be suspended from the (anopict of th* bed*. 
Everyone, like Coypel and C ft via*, for example, tulle* of 
“imitating nature." Bui upon condition that it sub¬ 
mit to the enprioe of the society least prepared to feel it 
living in man, and to experience it* mystic intoxamtioii. 
without which art kwe* tbe sole cause of it* eternal 
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character. Watteau in a king of tlsc spirit whom the 
aristocracy of France will obey. But it will takr its 
revenge, in it* turn, by giving it* order* to those who 
will succeed Watteau. "Nature" will reduce itself to a 
kind of objtt d*arf placed on a shelf, and destined for the 
usage of fashion art by those who possess favor and 
money, which, by the way. they employ with extreme 
elegance. 

Watteau being dead, the eighteenth century h 
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mstlirtically bankrupt of twite. The entire Hile is fur¬ 
nished with an intent art education, which rises and 
broaden* in it in the iwsunir* that creative force (inclines 
and shrinks in the souls of the artists, its servitors. It is 
drawing-room art. which dor* not pot* the limits of the 
drawing-room (ratun). The exhibition* of pointings are 
themselves ‘'Salon*, “ Painters, sculptors, engravers, 
jeweler*, goldsmith.*, cabinet-maker*. h*ir-drev*rrs. 
tailors, and bootmakers all contribute to surround the 
fine Bower of a highly developed culture with this frail 
and creeping frame which bring* out ft* splendor, but 
which tightens around it, gradually am res it* natural 
origins to be M to view, iuul rdiuiub itself in satis¬ 
fying a spirit which is fading and dying of ingenuity 
and ennui. Everywhere, around the conversationalist 
and the coquette, in Crystal. unglnjocd porcehun. marble, 
and tapestry, from the glow cabinet for bibelots to the 
tableware, from tlie rucringe to the sedan chair, ami 
from the antechamber to the alcove, this charming art 
repeats ami reflect* tlie words exchanged about love, 
about new-born wienro. about Persia, about China, 
about the spectacle* of the day. and about the country¬ 
side seen from an opera lane. A fashionable art. which 
uses up and completely drain* the amiability of the 
artist, (cutters it with the flights of the AlttOOi and tlie 
flower* which are irtrcwn about. di*perw» it through a 
thousand toilet articles, and debases it through thnac 
name surrounding* 

Francois Boucher tt it* muL Faahkm inmuato 
it*df and fixes itself around his easy fecundity, which 
everywhere, on roiling*, screen*, carriage |»ikIs, nnd 
small friezes above door*, on «wkcU and fan*, watUrs 
its monotonous subjects —ahcpbwd***** and pastorals. 
Charming in manner, generous, one who loved enjoy¬ 
ment ami wlio Is adored by men and women, ceaselessly 
exchanging with bis century that which they both need 
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in order to love and be loved, he aland*, with the 
mu!re« of the king, at the ccnteT of lib own revolving 
circle of winded lovea and of flower* woven in garland*, 
which he is quite free—os art lets of hw race ukiiw anr— 
to bring forth in greatest profusion anil to lung up 
wherever it please* the alert and spontaneous fantasy 
of hi* desire, which a ever is accord with hi* rvquirv- 
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merits. In order to yield to the flexible grace of this 
world, where philosophic and gallant conversation 
flow* on sinuous lines and make* delicate dftours, 
everything adopts itself without effort to the forms 
imagined by the arehitert and the cabinet-maker of 
aoefcrty. forms tending constantly more toward the 
circular. The fat, soft round arav* turn with the wood¬ 
work uud the frames; three are chubby shepherds, 
boribbuneu’ shepherdwsw. and serving maids whom the 
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jxninter rain-* to the dignity of goddesses by disrobing 
them* to show their full-blooded young flesh, their 
■nik*K tlicir dimpled and the elastic: and quickly 
swelling curve uf tlieir buttock* and their breast*. 'Hie 
plump children of lKmchuxdun, Uic ncnlptor, arc swept 
into the diuicv. Fragonard is prefigured; and Boucher, 
tllfOUgh lib suvory master Lrmoyno, through Watteau, 
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•ml through the world of decorators and artisans un- 
spired by him, links tlie whole fragile setting of the 
French aristocracy with the supreme teaching of the 
Itnlinn fftc which T»q>olo, at tlie name time with him, 
U unfurling over the ceiling of Venetian bedchamber* 
and drawing-rooms. Almost freed from form, the 
aerial harmonic* sprinkle, with the rouge of cheek* And 
the powder from pulTs, light skies, where the whirl of 
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Uic cloud* effa«* itarlf little by little in the diffused 
rose end lalvnr. 

Unfortunately, the twisted and serpentine line pre¬ 
vents the decorator from making * complete escape 
into tp*r>- and ever recall* him to labor for tlx* tyran¬ 
nous world of fashion, for which hr was bora. He re¬ 
main* the prisoner of the prince- For the first time, the 
artist U admitted to the drawing-room and the table. 


Bo ecu a am* The Fountain u( GrracJV. ilriail. 

with the critic who dictates nil™, the liHSttrltur who 
explains, the neientiat who diffuses kisowWdgr. ami the 
philosopher who destroys. It is Uie pain Ur and the 
sculptor who lose most through tlur*r contacts; they are 
ill at ease between rationalistic analvri* and sentimental 
ahatrartino; they forget, little by little, the life of the 
prufound volume* and of the colors steeped in rain ami 
in light, when they enter upon moral oomudenttums. 
w-hero they very quickly lose their way. The only on* 
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who gams is the newsmonger «*f plastics, who grow* up 
somewhere between the rhymer of epigram* and the in¬ 
discreet confidant -the engraver oif anecdotes of gal¬ 
lantly and of i|»cy gossip, who pretend* that he waa 
present, cvoceoled behind a screen, at the «i;.n>b«ng of 
the bride, at the consultation of Uic marquise, tuid at 
the vicotntcs or the abbe's capture by assault of the 
chambermaid. The genius for gossip, rendered sharp 
and subtle by a milury of tlx- life of fashion, overflow* 
the drawing-rooms, the supper*, and the tea* in the 
Euglith style, ami sweep* over everything that U «x- 
|ivened by pen. pencil, or Budding tool. Cochin, 
Beaudoin, Moreau the younger. E«»en, Leprtnce. and 
the Saint-Aubins create a chronicle of fashion peculiar 
to this country usd this period. Convmutione ore 
carried on in exquisite style with a pastel crayon, a 
luminous engraving, pretty as a blond*— that one 
finds on turning the jMges of a tale of gallantry or af 
a classic tragedy, or in a delicate, powdered head on a 
translucent medallion a quarter the siae of ooe's hand 
Everything is conversation -letters to the ladies, the 
article in the Encyclopedic, the short story by Voltaire, 
and the critique by Diderot A witty word shakes » 
world, and a hundred thousand such words are struck 
olf every day. 

m 

The art of the century convenes, which is what saves 
it. while condemning it to a place below the great in¬ 
tuition* that open the spirit to lyricism when it is freed 
from the necessity for giving pleasure and for killing 
time. Tikes* sharp images, in thrir thin language, with 
a wriukle at live comer of tlie mouth, or the duupic in a 
chin, or dilated nostrils, or on upturned nose, succeed in 
relating what is most furtive but also moat charac¬ 
teristic of the tiling ilaelf and of ita time -in the inmost 
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soul of a prelate, or a uritrr, or a man of the court. Of a 
woman of fashion; but their i* nothing save their ap- 
[ifHriiniT til Uiiw imnjjfx to relate tlimt with tile 

grandly sensual urt of plastic*. to which psychology 
makrs hut a weak appeal. Rut they bring us testimony 
of h xiugiilftrly sincere nriumgr between him who listens 
and looks, and him who speak* and art*. Perron neau 
ia not often a pointer. But he i* always a precise ob¬ 
server, clear and firm ill hi* language, and abandoning 
nothing without first interrogating it- The face* of 
lhft*e around him pass from his eye to hi* hand a* if hi* 
intelligence were a filter retaining everything tliat ia not 
the expression of tW intelligence. La Tour it not on 
artist. He is a mirror. He dor* not imagine a new 
form into which nil the elements of the world, magnified, 
enter at a tough- bound and raise life to the level of a 
soul. Of the school of Voltaire, a friend of Voltaire, he 
criticizes, like Voltaire, with a line exact and dry. 
When, iu his later years, be prete»ul* tolling more 
UiAn he can and more than lie knows how to tell, h* 
come* to grief. Meeting the empty mask halfway. Uie 
mind is registered by crisp strokes. Under the mask, 
there is neither form nor matter. The mind stands 
alone, isolated from Uie heart, and reduced to the 
accurately fitted mechanism through which it dissects 
and clarifies. There b nothing hut the *kin; the bone* 
are lucking; but in the skin, shriveling and grimacing, 
there is a flash of lightning from the mouth and the eye. 
People think Uiat this century l* material. It « 
nothing but mind, dried-up mind that twists and con¬ 
sumes and corrodes. All there is of charm and of 
youth is burned in it. like a moth In the flame of a lamp. 

It is mind, and il* passion is entirely of th* mind. 
It is a critic, which U why it is not a poet It is senti¬ 
mental, which i* why it is not plastic. It ia declamatory, 
which is why it is not lyrical It i* sensitive, whirl* u 
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whv it is itut sensual. It lends a double life. The one 
demonstrate*. the other depute* itself to enjoyment. 
And when one doe* no more than ilenioiutnite, one 
never goes to life to luk it to educate one's desire uiid 
make it fruitful. And when one devote* oueaeH merely 


A. Coma. YmjRf GWt, (touwr). 

to enjoyment, one neveT turn* to Ui* naiml to drrfien 
and purify one's enjoyment Watteau and Gluelc 
apart in whom love is mingled with tears, and lip* 
never give t hem a r hre a un willi a deep sob, and an 
cr»t*»y of loruentAtion rises from laughter and song, 
this century has no lore for love. He who loves iden* 
build* on ideas alone. He talks, and lie paints ideas. 
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in on intellectual idiom. He yield* liimwK upon com¬ 
mand- Hi* motion reveal* Had! only under such cir¬ 
cumstance*, aisd apropos of such sentiments. And he 
who lores women loves them only for the |4fasut* that 
he get* from them, forces thw pleasure, falsifies it. and 
end* bi aberration. There is no unity. The century 
analyses itself to the point of splitting its fibers in 
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two, and lives along two divergent lines, which separate 
more and more. And so. at about midway, it mu Its 
in a deviation of sentiment and a monotonous debauch 
which find no common ground upon which to renlise 
an equilibrium and to liberate from matter—loved in 
ull its aspects and passionately enjoyed—the mind 
charged with hive which » simply its whole essence. 
It orek* counsel of it in order to purify and ennoble 
iU own self more and more. 
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llnvy, we have on one side Greuze. and on the other 
Fragonard, The one, who might have expressed, 
deuiumtratcs; the other, who might have loved, amuse* 
himself The one boms tit a great deal; the other 
irritates us a little. Moreover, both deceive tliemadves. 
That tt not nobility, awl love is not that. Greuze, 
whom the good Diderot. 1 who nevertheless loved paint¬ 
ing and even understood it, urges on to render moraliz¬ 
ing dramas by moans of pnuiUng. explores, as soon as 
he is not watched, the camisole of little girls; weighs 
with a shining and (juickly averted glance the breasts 
heavy a* fruits seen through the shadowy opening of 
bodices, and surround* the eyes and the li|M> of the 
women with a moist and troubled atmosphere which 
veils hit lubricity. Fragonard, who give* himself up 
to his work as a painter of bedrooms and boudoirs, 
and who applies himself to it unrestrainedly, sometimes 
grows tender at the sight of the soft round nesses which 
be discover*, and. in a few triumphant itkrtrhes, gives 
rein to tlie healthiest sensuality. One forgets the exersa 
of puffy skins, and of trees and rocks blown up Like 
unhealthy- flesh, for the take of a round thigh perceived 
under a Hying drapery, for an undulating and hollow 
back caressed by the nunat penumbra, for a breast 
stretching and swelling under the arm that enfolds iL 
Clodion, the sculptor of bocchanale*. whose work b 
associated discreetly with llic decoration of the lovers 1 
ohnml~r, or find* a more intimate refuge in the dreus¬ 
ing room, or even at the depths of a secret daaet. 
has more of love, of health, of intoxicated freedom. 
After the flying huntresses and the naiads of Jean 
Goujon, between the beautiful nymphs of Versailles 
surprised at their hath by Girardon and the female 
fauns of Carpeaux, drawn forth from the wood* to 
slip into the tttes of the cite*, to snide, to dance, and 
* nu rw nr fa i. a a^orfa* 
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to disappear—Clodion'* bibelot. our**ed ami whirling, 
affirms that woman, in this too-rascully and ton-moral 
century, h not very different from her attrr, the aouum 
of *11 time, protect**** of life, and m*4lr for natural 
love which she attracts and retains by her furtive 
mystery. 

The century had misunderstood her. It liad made 
of her now a philosopher, now a boast of pleasure. 


Aix ts Poovwcr. Hfltrl <TAIheeta* (1744). 

One feel* her to he superior to these two thirvg* in 
some of those portraits, so often aiionymous, or escap¬ 
ing the intellectual emotion of Perronneau, of Dronois, 
of I.* Tour, or of Huoduit t-*|H-<-i»»lly. who have given 
lier to us to worthy of being loved un<ler the skepticism 
forced upon her ami under her slightly sad smile. Her 
griiimtMty takes the place of virtue, she makes toler¬ 
ance a revolutionary weapon, and never seems more un 
aristocrat than when she comes out of the gutter. On 
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these (is** (ynr nnta hovering a native finesse which 
goo* beyond intelligence, a winged nobility which has 
IK) and of morality, • living grai* »u|»cTi«>e to beauty. 
These are the miwii who. after having read the 
SouuIU HHout, will all go toward Rousseau in a 
frviuy of eager adoration, to thunk him for having 
restored them to their sex. for having understood that 
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they have « function of sentiinent, and for having led 
them away from the privilege of phikKophuuug with¬ 
out emotion, and of loving without love. All tho** 
ironical pout* swell with loving tear*. Why is Wat¬ 
teau no longer there? (shirk arrive*, and at oocc he 
is understood. Yesterday, everything belonged to 
reason, every thing to seven re. To-day everything 
lielongs to sentiment. Or rather, rationalism becomes 
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m tiling <il sentiment mvl piunion. In the iuidp of 
“nature." gradually recovered by newborn science, nod 
by critariszn. which luu turned around itself, morality 
return* to faalikin. Tbc uuworaliat Diderot hUu*df 
sheds team Vfore all these beautiful sentiments, and 
takes lirruK by the collar to drag him to than by 
force. As happens so often in France, in a few months 
there i» a change of front. Exaggerated negation 


CiiifiOf. Stilt-lifa (Levetfi. 

everywhere arouaes the affirmations opposed to it. 
“Nature” mode in an good; it is society that roar* him. 
Free*I by knowledge of “nature" and of himself, be 
need now do no more than efface hinurtf. ami consent to 
tbc Coninrt So«af- The Protestant spirit, which had 
b*en marching on underground since the time of the 
JanacnuU. of Bnylr, iuul of Montesquieu's hook*, was 
to buret forth into the daylight with the philosopher of 
Geneva, and with it. Engtaiwl. her literature, her 
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economic KMIW, and her naturalistic philosophy, 
rater among uv The French gardens are thrown into 
coafuHon "o that winding nxuii may be tr#wl among 
them. irregular lake* dug there, and tree* planted at 
random oil the great lawns. Everyone hasten* to 
the fields, milks hi« mu in hi* cottage, grown sentimental 
over Ihr mother suckling her last-born child, and raise* 
temples to love. The great architecture of France, 
which, since Descartes, had been continuing on its 
straight rood during those periods of pore aludraction. 
and was discreetly bathing its elegant logic in the life 
of fashion and the free grace of the time, gave forth, 
with the admirable Gabriel, its supreme hlo«*ocn: 
buddings of medium are. never too large, ulmost 
always small, whose harmony, clear and measured as 
that of a cantata by Rameau, seems to call upon the 
trees, the clouds ami all the accident* of space and of 
the soil to yirhl to its equilibrium, not to spread thern- 
relve* forth in too great disorder, not to listen to any 
eXOnaivc impulse, but to accept without constraint the 
proportion whirli nun gives to all the beautiful things 
amid which he lire*. 

TV lost and. it must be said, one of the most admir¬ 
able efforts of the collective genius of the race, it is 
through an apparent reversal of the hnhitiud laws that 
it appear* in this time of rising individualism, which 
still posaenea, however, on impeccable workmanly 
tradition, and. within a political and moral philosophy 
held in common, makes its general effort in common. 
The art of huikluig a the least sensual, the moot intel¬ 
lectual, of all. Geometry and logic are jmifoundly 
cultivated; the style of ornament is pushed to its moat 
extreme limits of refinement and research; taste is 
sure; luxury is fervent Everything needed for the 
palace, the pnnorly mansion, the pavilion, and the 
rhillrau is hoe: the lost French architecture—by its 
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impeccable iDMturf, iU discreet rhythm, it.i musical 
proportions. its nervous stroctuie. at oooe slender and 
firm, under ornamentation the leant apparent and the 
rarest, with it« admirable decision tn suppress ilevora- 
tiw overloading of the big rooms, and to pment for 
tln m great empty places, spacious a* the intelligence, 
with tall, dear mirrors which raise them and broaden 
them again—is the extents*! art of thu lime. But it 
will come to an end. 
almost suddenly, and 
will make way. with 
all the uccnuone* 
which accompany it. 
for a imlunmto] form 
of construction, still 
logically conceived, 
which will combat its 
first principle and 
entirely rum it. 

At bottom, this is 
the end of a (treat 
uristoerary and the 
rmay at the establish* 

Bunt of another. It 
was in vain for the 
one that TO (lying to 
deify Voltaire during 
his lifetime. If it was lie who gave ilx meaning and 
value to its dissolution; it was also be who killed it. by 
breaking all the kids which guarded it from dissolution. 
The impartiality of lloudon penetrated the destroyer 
seated on the ruins, with his shriveled hands ami hU 
infernal laughter, as well as it comprehended the genrr* 
o«dty or the obstinacy of the builders—Diderot, wel¬ 
coming everything and making a confidant of life which 
flows forward and backward, and pa*«e« away, and 
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coiutitnt** itself Anew; Rousseau t eating all lii* materi¬ 
al* with a suspicious and stubborn attention; and 
13utfon, with hi* powerful, round fner which tell* u* 
of the germination of the m> tlu of the future. The 
tender women of Trianon and of Versailles will do no 
more than follow a f»*hion, or •*!** arrive, too late, 
at the Mwtiitwtil of liberation. The palaces crumble, 
and tlie »x>rk of the artificial cottage* doe* not suf- 
firirntly roughen the hands. Ill* element* for the 
rmtoeation nf aoul* are in those blackest and most 
swarming quarter* which behold the heaping up and 
the toiling of the men and women of Faria. 

IV 

Chardin prove* It Hr is the too of a carpenter. 
He doe* not leave his street. He paint* *ign*. He 
exhibits in the open air. at the Place DauphLnc. Later 
on, to be sure, be sends to the Salon. But be bus no 
contact with the world of fashion, none with the court, 
and little with the artists, the critic*, and the Collec¬ 
tor*. He is an honest fellow, a worthy man. His life 
ia that of the lower middle claw*. He is a good work¬ 
man, That *• all. Since he know* hU trade a* wrll 
as it eon be known, he is indulgent toward those who 
do not know it, for he understands its difficulties. He 
dora not paint much, because he paints slowly, with a 
laborious and passionate application. lie has no 
model*. Ills wife, his children, a few familiar animals, 
the every-day tableware and cooking utensils; and then 
there are meat, vegetables, bread, and wine bought 
that same day from the butcher, the meat-roa*ter. 
the baker, and the vegetable seller. With that he 
writes the legend of domestic labor and the obscure 
life; list image* *pmk to us after the manner of I-a 
Fontaine's words, and he is, with Wutteuu and Goya. 
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the greatest pointer there b in Europe bd«m the 
death of Rembrandt and the maturity of Corot amt 

u( Delacroix. t , . g kX 

One mud we bow be lived. » 01 

time where there W but little light. and where, for 
. «nturv, the family was organised and renewed amid 
the object*. Eroin the moment when he »ru««. 

^aT^ii. While at tabic, and in the little trip, 
from the pantry to the dining room. and from the >nr<l 
to the .filar, he looks, he meditate*. and. to transport 
that which he has wen into the intimate poem which 
rise* peacefully from his hear! U. lus finger*, he ncr I 
do nothing but awaken the aouontres in the thing. 
Jen-ir* around him. Wliy should lie take any <*b« 
background than the bare wall, or any other air than 
the one he breathe* with the remain** of lus famdy ■ 
EsTTVtbing win get it* accent through ita exact shad¬ 
ing, and its transparence; the apparent monotony 
will concentrate in intimate «1cnce the savor, the 
arerrt spirit, and the expressive force of things. One 
uses colors, but it i» with wntmvmt that ooc paint* 
Yea, indeed. The whole splendor re*..U* excluuvely 
in the voluptuous®** «< the act al painting winch 
no one, ««pt Vermeer of I>eMt. to Ke «ure. ever pa»- 
Mwl to that degree- The good pointer Chardin 
preform* his task with k»ve, like a gold carpenter, a 
iood muon, a good turner, or any good workman 
Who has reached the point of loving the material that 
he works in and the tool which save* him from tiresome 
uniformity, and which rabm. him to the dignity of 
knowing bis means. Three a no more love expended 
o,, the hare anil coming out of the roHed-up sleeve 
than on the napkin that It holds, and on the leg of 
mutton which (IBs the cloth and weighs down the fat. 
pink band. In the ~B*nM»cit*.'* it i» with the some 
attention that be paint* the little girl »ymg grace «? 
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diligently. in order to get her soup more quickly, the 
mamma wlu. u going to serve her anil watches her 
with amusement, anil the harmonic* <4 thr mvldle 
clata borne which mrvound the group—the upruiu. the 
woolen drcsacs, the blue stripe running through the 


Moniuv: m Ywtobi, TVe Unit Godparent*. 

tablecloth, toe tureen, the vamkhed oak furniture, 
and the shadow which circles round everything and 
carcisses everything. He knows that all of these things 
harmonise, that the life of objects depends on the 
moral life of people, and that the moral life of people 
rwmw the reflection of object". Everything existing 
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deserve* his tender respect. In France. he U. with 
WittMM, the only religion* painter in thw century 
without religion. 

He animate* hia material with aninner Home, which 
he never allow* to flash forth, and which he lock, up 
in the thing* at the very moment when they »rt ibout 
to i*M>e forth from him- Uc know. them ell *0 well! 
Here is the tureen from which, euch day. he «** arie- 



OaMtaa. Tto Mi—try of the Marie*, data*. 


ing the mkiroua steam from the cabbage ami carrots 
which hi* wife brought from the market. That fish 
rwvrml with sUnw and blood lias just lern cleaned 
mi that it may be eaten that evening with nsucc, with 
fofcs, bread rubbed with garlic, end wine. Here i« 
Iim glass. Here is hi. ifioctade cn*. Her* are Madame 
Chardin’s thimble, scissors. work-ha»kct. and hall* of 
wool and of thread- She ha. been wearing for a long 
time that good, plum-colored dress Striped with mauve 
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ami bloc. By the way be butt of placing tliat pipe on 
the table, one gueases that be smokes it every day. 
He expends so much application, love, and delicacy in 
painting it, that he seems to be afraid of breaking it 
With that earthenware picture and with that milky 
porcelain, be incorporate* the flowers painted on them, 
just as the sun and life mingle with fruit-a the color of 
their jutot, and with flesh the color of its blood Every* 
thing, the ainkxtone, the oak table, the three «£g» 
which have been deposited on it the knife, and the 
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copper water urn on which a silver plate »« a waken ad 
hv a reflection, take on. tlirough his lovcrlike insist¬ 
ence. on appearance like that of fruit. One would 
say that stone sml wood were first reduced to a powder 
in'order to be mixed with that red liquor sleeping in 
the crystal, with the gleaming blue of that blade, with 
the varnished red or green of that apple which has 
just rolled on tbe table between that glased cup and 
that ivory-toned china ware. and then concentrated 
and rendered denser by the fervor of the artist as 
he caresses it* grain- Mingle,J with blue, with rose. And 
with gold, the white* of the earthenware and of the 
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table linen seem deeped in the light which bathe* the 
palette and the brush. The sugar which autumn ha» 
condensed in the ripe fruits core* from lliane heavy 
bunches of grapes and from those great pale pcachi**, 
nnil thnt hot bun. with the sprig of laurel on top of 
it. is fat with melted butter. That ivory top you «r 
spinning, that pencil-holder halfway withdrawn front 

a bureau drawer, that 
white paper. and that 
goov* quill seem a 
condemation of the 
niuteriul atmosphere. 
The pearly mist 
which composes it 
seems to thicken here 
and there into white 
feathers, into pow- 
ilered hair, nuil into 
silk ribhons of vogiM- 
color gently animat¬ 
ing tlw UMitkinh'vi 
|>enumbra surround¬ 
ing the inroocvivitldr 
mystery of tire form 
awakened by the mil* I 
and fashioned by the 
hand. In the limited 
*pa*e. all iu|uiv«T with gray iluxt, the merging reflec¬ 
tions accumulate and reply to one another and come 
into accord so that, at a distance, they may create a 
harmony so measured that oil its elcnwnts arc effaced, 
and thnt it speaks with a single vuior. Chardin point* 
each object with the combined reflections of all the 
Other objects, foreseeing the living conquests of those 
who will come more than a century after he is gone, 
and be demonstrates, through the limpid purity of bis 
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■tj-lr, that melody can evtitain the richest polyphonic 
tumult, as a single sentence spoken by a profound man 
ciui express the whole intoxicating complexity of the 
ilnumta be has lived. 

All by himself be auflicei to show that, by their 
attentive mind, their conscious honesty, their faculty 
of organisation. and their combination of delicacy 
and vigor, the lower inidiHr-elum artisans of France 
are worthy to seise the power of the king. For the 
artist of fashion, with his adorahle ease, can no longer 
build and preserve, any mure than can the totally 
decudent chuu which carcase* and feeds him. A dozen 
pointers or engraver*. Louis Gabriel Moreau, with his 
luminous, clear-cut landscape*. Gabriel dc Saint- 
Aubin. with his savory chronicles, I^piri^, a good 
craftsman in painting and in engruviug. ami Joseph 
VcriM't, though Ive feels the need of excusing his trans¬ 
parent and golden vision of space by a Roman fnuur 
which cannot crush him. form, between Chardin and 
llie artists of fashion, a kind of continuing chain in 
which one finds, to a greater or less extent and with all 
the intermediary degree*, the solidity of substance of 
the one. and the fugitive charm of the other*. Ollivirr. 
who has his qualities of gray, tender, and meticulous 
vision, semi* indeed like a subtle emissary sent by 
him into the drau-ing-ruoms of fashion to give an 
image of them which shall not hr solely that of a 
psychologist or of a decorator. Houston, to be sure, 
came* on.and far more visibly, the *amefight as Chardin 
when lie represents, with hi* spontaneous penetration, 
his subtle strength, and hi* cane, tho»*r who give to 
the Tier*-^tat the instrument which it needs. He 
entered far more deeply than Chardin into the intimate 
mind of vomro, and even into acquaintance with the 
iidunililr astonishment with which children look upon 
life. And yet, of all. Chardin is the oor who best reprr- 
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arnla, uni moat exclusively represent*. the essential 
Udc ol the century. Houdon floats, and loses flavor 
an moo At hr tries to deal with the goddes*** of the 
Olympus of Versailles There is a timid ami mannered 
qiiality in thr others which has caused them to be too 
quickly forgotten after having been too quirkly loved. 
And it b through Chardin that we iw that if the 
absu u near, all those who art and work will have 
the power to cross it 

v 

But it will be without lyricmin. Lyricism never 
comes when the cooquot is bring prepared, but is 
boro of the conquest itself, wh™ energy attain* it* 
summit and catches iU glimpse of the future. The 
Tiers-£ tat. whose average virtues were expressed by 
Chardin, imagines Itself called upon to strain after 
effect on the eve of triumph, and to demonstrate its 
virtue. Rousseau. having dreamed of the absolute 
man. the aucoonful contestant for political power, 
ingenuously proposes himself h» the realization of that 
man, and around that idea he organises his morality, 
hi* religion, and—unhappily—hi* asthrtks also. It 
should be said that everything tended to give him this 
rile, lie reacts against the dimolution of the daw 
which he claims to disposals. Although culling him¬ 
self a follower of Diderot anil Voltaire, be react* against 
the skepticism of Voltaire and the philosophy of im¬ 
morality of Diderot. Imagining himself to deal a 
blow against Christianity, he reacts, in the name of 
Christianity, Against tiro if religion of thr fkilo^opM 
and the natural mythology which Bullon ami his 
pupal* are preparing to take its place. In reality, what 
he is cluming to follow is that Ca rtesi a n rationalism 
which, after having organised everything. and then 
destroyed everything. aspired, when once it was rein- 
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forced by Jansenism and by English culture, to recoci* 
•tnict everything. Finally, the (esthetic and moral 
decomposition of the century causes him to Mieve 
that his victory can be obtained only by reversing its 
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activity in every field. In monunu'ut*. furniture, 
statues, and pictures, a straight hare line will replace 
the sinuous and overladen line. And the incorruptible 
man will op|XriC hit rigidity of principle to the amiable 
cynicism of the lordling of the antechamber ami the 
aiUttmU of government. 
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TJit new order i« ofl<rrd the tool which it «l#nitnd». 
For a quarter of a century. Antiquity has been 
before the minds of mm. That way lie* Virtue, bth! 
there also i» Beauty- Amiri Chinicr dedicates hvmn» 
to David, in whose works Robespierre recognise* the 
physical expression of that which be himself repre¬ 
sents tn the moral world; and it is to David that 
the Convention intrust* the work of organising Re- 
publican w t h r tid on the model of the austerity, the 
pomp. and the stoicuin of Rome. Hi* education 
a* a painter and a* u man has prepnred him to 
lneome the Le Bnin of the Revolution. A* it winner 
of the Pru de Rome, he firals Koine filled with the 
fever of ardurolcgy. Lew than twenty jw Wow, 
there had occurred the discovery of the mummified 
cities, Herculaneum and Pompeii. Piranesi’s engrav¬ 
ing* circulate everywhere and animate the ruins <»f 
Rome with a somber and living spirit. Hubert Robert 
haunt* the crumbling wall* there, the unequal colon¬ 
nade*. the broken vaults covered by ivy and gnvw, 
and all tire fields of dead *tooes whew the ground, a* 
it* level rises, still five* a glimpse, here nnd there, of 
half-buried gods. Joseph Vemt descends from the 
two emigrant* of the great century, CUu.Je and Pou*- 
»in. Since the time when Vico created the philosophy 
of History, the very soil of Italy MNM to awaken. 
The tragedies of Altai exalt fhe rcpublicaii virtue*, 
Rrwariu wrests Crime ami Punishment from the 
domination of mediievnl theology. Canova will soon 
oomr. to resuscitate his stele heroes and to make a 
drawing-room propaganda for Davidiun doctrine* 
adjusted to the understanding of the ladies of easy 
virtue, of the diplomat*. and the ItitfraUurt. The 
Germans seek to found a science of (esthetics on the 
basis of a C.nw-Iatm archeology that U insufficiently 
understood Winekelmann has just written his History. 
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puhlubcs a whole volume on the tiresome 
Ijttv-iBiii. In Fmniy, besides, where Montesquieu, by 
Ilia (iTundrur rt lUrodrurr dr* ttomaiiu. pointed the 
nxMl long fl K°< where Soufflot is building the Pantheon, 
where the En«yck>|>£die has had to search the ancient 
world through and thrush. and where Caylisi. a man 
ol taste, to whom the artists lent a willing ear. is writ- 


Fbaookahd. The riimivac (leawe). 

ing innumerable memoir* on the sculptured stone* and 
the mcduls. Bartbrlemy and Volney are recovering 
from the earth the august cities and their customs; 
and the muling of Plutarch rami the utatun of 

antiquity in the soul o 4 the young men 

A nephew of Boor her. and loving Fragonard, issuing 
from them and retaining their imprint. Louis David 
sees clearly that if their century still kept some reflec¬ 
tion of living life, it is to them that it owes it, to them 
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wbu. after all, r*i****at the dirwt docent from Wat- 
t**u and from Kubeiu. It b in their name that he 
•o hardily combats the Academy, which »hr Conven¬ 
tion, suppresses a« ><«« as he demands it. But between 
th«n and him there it the distance between the eon- 
vcrsationnlists and the journalist* who prepare the 

revolution and those 
who made it- They 
destroyed; he exm- 
stracta. As he thinks 
to rediscover in the 
Roman marbles the 
discipline he needs in 
order to look troth 
in the face, lie goo 
straight ahead to it, 
his head down, and hi* 
back turned on the 
men nod the thing* of 
bis tunc- He doe* not 
see that he is falling 
into the same error as 
the School which he 
execrates, and that, 
jealous of hbaulhority, 
he is substituting the dogma of the antique for the 
dugm* Of the Renaissance. 

lib whole life, thenceforward, will be a stubborn and 
laltorsous collaboration between his nature a* an artist 
and his will as an wsthrtH-ian, between the needs of his 
bring and the belief, of hi. time. He U a painter, as 
much as anyone can be. In those of his acenrs from 
history in which the external movement is most closely 
copied from the ancient statue*, in tho- of his pictures 
of the ceremonies of his time which are moat directly 
brought bark, by their cold, stiff arrangement, to the 
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bawd ief* of Roman arches, a purple robe, a cushion of 
blue vdr«t. a gulden eaihrosdeTy, a plume, or a silk Hu#, 
everythin* connected with hi* immediate lime, such as 
accessory impossible to modify a* to its material. Is 
painted with tlie rirWxt, <l>-n«c*t, awl most opaque 
splrndnr. Whenever he it uot treating the nude body, 
the rigidity of the miemhle*—always built up from 
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without and by the processes of a technique interpreted 
according to its appearances and never according to its 
apirit—i* sometime* forgotten before the intensity of 
the harmonies and the splendor of matter, which by on 
art of his will lie deprives of Its fire. One think* of some 
Spuuuh painter of the seventeenth century, Ztirtwrin. 
for example, whoa* mooklike severity was no obstacle 
to his perceiving the thickne** of fustian robes, the 
dense pallor of bread, the sonorous and hard grain of 
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earthen pot*. and trm a certain silvery palpitation of 
the iky a* it receded to til* far horieon. And often be 
Eookcs us think of mbm story-teller of our France, 
robust and truculent, by the way be paint* a rosy-faced 
church singer, or a fat-b<rUicd canon, whom one rnunt 
search out patient]/ in the kwt viable eoretr of some 
solemn canvas, but whom I-A Fontaine would find, and 
whom Courbet did not fail to »ee. Almnnt always his 
will outstrips hia sensibility, but Hoioctin** it is the 
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Utter whirl, fore** the former to retreat. How many 
portrait* he has left unfinished, intentionally perhaps, 
the painter in him having been warned by his emotion 
At tbe instant when they were attaining their highest 
slrgrre of power! Doubtless, he had. at such moment*, 
the courage, so rare, of being stronger than one's 
principles and of halting in time- With their gray and 
troubled backgrounds and their hesitating po£W* n t- 
with their expressive vigor ami their fidelity, they seem 
a* if susjiended between the diffused life iu which man’s 
emotional existence begin*, and conscious ness in which 
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hi* mlrJWltial rrap«re begins. They Uv« t am] yet their 
life remains between preriu* limit*- They are built 
like monuments. nrnl yet tlieir surface move*. They 
hrcathe force and liberty at one and the Mtuc time. It 
is before them that cine unden«t«ud* fully David's 
chagrin when, in 1R10. lie saw the marble* of the 
Parthenon. Hr felt that his career was a long mi*, 
understanding, a permanent confusion between the 
truth which he encountered and the life which he Sad 
believed himself to hr wiring. 

He is deserving of rrapect. To be sure, be did not 
observe the terrible accent of the scene* in which he was 
often one of the acton. He did not hear the rolling 
sound of the wooden shorn as the women of the people 
marched along the pavement, nor the cuiuhmi tliat were 
defending the different section* of the City. He did 
not look at the livid heads on the point* of the pike*, nor 
tl»* red streams of blood. He did not listen to the storm 
rumbling in the broait of Danton. A member of llw 
Convention, one would say that he did not live the 
t ra gedy of the Assembly. He did not f«J the grand 
horror of war. nor shudder to hare the archangel 
before his eyes. No matter. He is deserving of respect. 
H« restored to painted matter the substantiality which 
it had practically lost, and rehabilitated the religious 
and passionate spirit with which an artist should ap¬ 
proach form and consider structure. He is. like the 
Revolution itwlf, pnu-tirally intolerable in the letter, 
admirable in its intentions and its spontaneous move¬ 
ment*. In his pcrwtKr. one has the sensation of a 
people regaining control of itaelf. Everything before 
him i* talk, frivolity, and gossip. Introduced by 
Rousseau into artistir activity as the Jacobin anu in¬ 
troduced into political activity, he come*, stirs minds. 
and trie* to remake a world on th* idane of the will. 
Grace flees, alas, and the remainder of life whieh it was 
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dragging with it: hut h.-rv is strength appearing. and 
here we catch a glimpse of truth. Au abstract troth, 
outside of space, outside of the movement and the 
exchange* of life, to be ture. and corresponding to the 
abstract man. Hu mthetia. it b true, resemble those 
constitution* drawn from Montesquieu and frviu 
Rousseau, borrowed from Geneva. London. or Rome, 
which jostled one another and tumbled over upon one 
another for ten years, giving France a political support 
which neither her aptitude* nor her temperament had 
prepared her to receive. No matter. During those 
essays at theory, the spirit of the Revolution, the spirit 

of life, was spreading over Europe with its armlen, and 
mounting in the sentiment of everyone who was noble 
and strung. 


n 

Men saw it well. Kant turned aside from his rood. 
Goethe stopped on hi* own for a nommL Beethoven 
took all the winds of heaven to breathe his hope into 
then. What matter if the France of this great, live 
century is occupied almost entirely with raison and 
hut little with art! She had quite enough to do with 
the old myths that were to bo beatan down, with the 
young myths that were to be anticipated, and with the 
terror ami the love that had to be imposed with iron. 
She had had Montesquieu. Voltaire. Diderot, Jean- 
Jacques, and Vauvciurgocs. She had had Buffon, who 
recreated tlic earth. She had Laplace, who recreated 
the sky. She had lavoiuer. who recreated water and 
fire. She hod 1 junarck. who recreated life. Germany 
was offering her hymns to the multitudes and thereby 
unchaining their upsrit. 

Mysterious flux and reflux of souls! While an 
atrocious war wo* stifling Germany, the aristocratic 
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France of tbe seventeenth century was erecting the 
intellectual scaffolding of which German munr wax 
fm»l to take poasesrion, in order to five the support of 
the heroes to the voire of the people. Until Wagner. 
French ratio nalrim will guide German music. Without 
tl»e architect Dewartes, Sebastian Uach would not liave 
come; and Beethoven oould not haw introduced 
Rousseau into Occidental |ia»ion if Bach hud not taught 
him bow to give order to symphonic maws according 
to the intelligence, lifted up by doubt to a feeling of it* 
reality. Tbo people* were communing over the beads 
of the Christian sects. And French thought, in order to 
vanquish the Catholic theocracy, was borrowing from 
Protestantism its preoccupation with morality, even as 
German music, in order to vanquish tbe Protestant 
theocracy, was borrowing from Catholicism its archi¬ 
tectural genius. 

It it doubtless in music that wc mu»t look for the 

pursuit noil cnntimianrr in the mmIm of men of live 
moral upheaval which prepares the death of the an¬ 
cient theocracies; and tbe French Revolution stands 
only ns the tragic paaragr of that upheaval into fact 
and law. Music is the most universal and the vaguest 
voice, the one always used by men to rejoin one an¬ 
other when they are most dispersed. It appears in 
Italy like a despairing appeal when the Renaissance 
has broken open the sheaf of social energy. When 
architecture Is dead, when sculpture is dying, and 
painting is reaching it* full expansion, music is hardly 
more than liora there. Here M Palestrina, with his 
great wave tiring and descending like a breast, the lung 
sob which doe* not «Ur away, the swelling voice* which 
call to others, and the more valiant and pitiful hearts 
which sustain the other hearts. A century passes. The 
dispersal becomes more pronounced, and only on* 
voice arises: the melody of Monteverde has the quality 
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of Che painter's Arabesque; it unites into • line as hard 
and continuous *« u ncsilptured volume the contra¬ 
dictory sentiments of on anarchical crowd, which no 
collective sentiment can bind together any longer. 
Another century puo. The «lncpniring eloquence of 
Ammgelo Corelli is already broken into by strange 
eric*: hi* line, too tightly strung, breaks in places; he 

feels that he is not 
understood- With 
Marcello. w« no 
longer hear more than 
a voice of iron, and it 
awakens no echo. 
But in other |4acc*. 
other crowds are stir¬ 
ring. Lull, has al¬ 
ready corned the 
Italian soul into 
France, where Gluck, 
the German, will be 
understood. Watte.ui, 
the Frenchman of the 
north, feels the cur¬ 
rent of hope coming 
out of Germany, and 
through the German 
of the south. Moeart. 
an infant Hercules of 
munr who trail* garlands of flowers through the tones 
of concerts and balls, there opens to Italian passion 
the formidable vessel which Bach has just constructed, 
in which die voices of Hfcndt! and of Haydn awaken 
multiple echoes, and in which there is already the dull 
rumble of the cry of Beethoven. 

Between the innermost drcle of the Hite and the 
people, everything is effaced at that aaomsmt. The hero 
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of the spirit sing*. The jhn«ji1«. »cU. No halfway art 
connect* them. and none u necessary. AH hearts heat 
together. The paasage from on# world to nnothrr is 
affirming itself irresistildy in the fNipulur lyiophony 
which is embodied by Danton within the country, and 
which. Inter, b carried beyood it by Napoleon. But 
perhaps there b not more than one artist in Prance who 
fed* that thb pannage b bring aceomplidted in the 
spirit of the toasters of intelligence b.v the voice of 
music alone. Prud'hon b a musician, even if he « un¬ 
aware uf it. In the art of thb lover of form, everything 
occurs with relation to form, in the warm shadow 
which cauaen it to recede and which accentuates its 
depth. If the Revolution manifests itself in David 
through the stiff tense©*** with which he draws him* 
self up as be stands at the brink of the abyss, before the 
rudical overturning of the horizon, it i* felt in Prod'how 
through th* insensible progression with which the lu¬ 
minous surfaces emerge from the obscurity. From the 
superficial harmonics which Boucher and Fragonard, 
following Tiepolo and Lcmoync. associated in sjwce by 
a slight brushing together of the point, he penetrates to 
volumes modeled right in the material, and it b in the 
complicity of Kb penumbra, where the transition takes 
place, that Romanticism in painting appears for thr 
first time. Prud’hon bas read the Ccw/ewunw, and the 
Nonce#* Hilo we also, it w certain, and even Paid rf 
I'trpmw, which he illustrates, but which hb insinuating 
and sensual art dominates with alt the fon-v of a passion 
drawn from sources infinitely more pure than the senti¬ 
mental wordiness of the safon* of fashion. He loves the 
sculptured form which steals away and turns gently, 
pursued by the moving shadow. A* he has the secret 
of making bosoms breathe, of caressing trembling 
breasts, and round limba as they emerge from a kind of 
twilight, it » Ub right to give to them, as a frame, the 
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dork woodland* full of brook*, and their iimnmm'ng 
leave*. and tbeir black and Wanting trunk*. Certainly, 
hr tries to obey David, whom be oltcini; and Rome, 
where he pasted several years, watches over him. But 
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it doe* not touch hnn. And then he has seen Greuw- 
Ami above nil he is PrudTion. The severe profiles are 
softened by sensual Languor, tbe attitudes of the statues 
sink as if under a weight, until they become tender 
gestures and loving abamlon. Tbe bosoms of tbe 
veatala bear down the folds of tbe antique robe*, and 
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the anus of the tragic muaw arc heavy with volup- 
luouanw. The neck* of *11 line women continually 
*wll with the sighs which he KU« on their warm lips; 
and their eyelids know the pain of waiting for hapjH* 
ne*» or of wing it pasa. Hit women have the maternal 
hImuuIoii of those who love deeply and for whom man is 
always the child. Gluck b still voy near to him. And 
the tender IVudTion is the last evening of the dream of 
pleasure, of nostalgia, and of nmw which Watteau had 
begun. And which ia on the threshold of u duwn bathed 
in a bloody mbit. 






Chapter VI. ENGLAND 
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IE fortress having disappeared—the fur- 
trcas which U always beautiful, bruaun- 
it i« built with a positive cod in view— 
England Inis no longer an architecture. 
England has on sculpture: there U too 
much rain uni too much fog, the jienfUe* 
of the earth are soaked in water, clogged by field*, and 
clothed with woods and with hrather. England has 
only unr century of painting, and the Puritan spirit 
and the practical spirit are repelled by it and. when it 
comes, turn it away from its goal. 

llcte are uiightv tree*, cascades* granite cliff*, 
eternal mist, a wild ara everywhere, summer nights 
like an hallucination when the light of the tnoun. appear¬ 
ing for a moment among the doud«, bathes ruins ami 
taken, where the nob of the nightingales rises above 
the murmur of the leave*, where the ponds reflect 
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the trembling phantom of the branches. . . . The Celt 
it sensual and mystical, the Saxon dreamt out loud. 
Here were born, from Shnkrspcarc to Byron, from 
Milton to Shelley, the greatest poets of tlir world. 
When atrial space is not sufficiently subtle, and the 
jdanrt is not suificiently pronounced in aspect to impose 
beyond all else the love of colors and of forms when 
the world of colors and form* is rich and mysterious, 
and lacking iu that ungrateful and monotonous quality 
which drive* the spirit back to the inner domain* of 
sonorous symbols, and when, added to all this, the 
crowd possesses a force of accent, and such energy for 
life and for conquest a* it ho* nowhere d*c, man's 
faculty of words u unchained and arises kingly com¬ 
mand. Here is Shakespeare, all the voices of the 
tempest and of tluc dawn, the treasure* rolled by the 
Ws, the palaces built in the heavens with the tissue 
of stars offering themselves to the soul to interpret a 
confession of low. or the anguish of on irresolute man. 
the terror of a murderer, or the wrath of a king. Here 
is Miltuii taking, fur the first time liaOt the biblical 
lioetns and Michael Angelo, the wild gardens, the Seth 
of fruits, the flesh of women, and the dust of flowers 
to express to eaiuduuiiwM the tyranny of God Here 
is Byron, raising line damned from their abyss to fire 
the stars with their frvrr, and to cradle it upon the 
ocean. Here {a Shelley, each Imit of whose heart 
•end* harmonic-* streaming, like a river whose water* 
trail the reflections of the Milky Way. and the tremor 
of pluuK* and leaves which it luu swept along in it* 
course through the woods. 

The English soul consoles jtself for the too practical 
activity of Englishmen by constantly widening the 
spread of it* wings. Even English science cannot 
resign itsrlf to building its monuments impartially. 
It has to ri»c higher than the eagle, or else it applies 
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it«lf to satisfying the nwlniil w«U of man. nml often 
tke man of England. Tbe supreme idea of Newton i* 
a mvtfic intuition. Beyond the solar system, who** 
frontiers are not ctwol by Coperwicu*. Kepler. or 
(ialileo. it extend* to infinitude the power of munn. 
and. passing wer contradictions of detail which might 
cause it to stumble, it realises its harmony with 
the immutalde onlrr of the world. . . . But Baron 
ibMign* to consciousness an immediate and pradical 
purpose; Hobbes biiikl* up his social determini-cra like a 
geometer Tlie merchants organised their material 
Republic without pity. The Roundheads Impose 
law* of iron upon their moral Republic. There must 
be expiation for the lyric orgy hjr which tbe great 
sixteenth century, in the Occident. bunt tlse theocratic 
armor from within, and caused the passion for freedom 
to rise in the hearts of men. Then- w only one book 
the Bible-as later, for the Jacobin* of France, there 
wiD be only oor example—that of Romr. Tbe theater 
of Marlowe. of Shakespeare, awl of Ben Jonwn will be 
closed. The image will be driven fruit) the cult ami 
swept from the miml. An easy matter. No one under* 
Hood Holm when he came here to earn his bread. 
No one looked at Rubens's daxsliug erilings at White¬ 
hall. Here, anyone who as gmit must take refuge 
within hi* inner life or else outside the rountry. The 
imaginary world of Shakespeare perealta him to satisfy 
his whole soul and re-create it each day. Milton i* 
blind. Byron and Shelley, later on. will flee the virtue, 
tbe fog. and the cities- When van Dyck arrive*, he 
wiD work for a king whose head is to be cut off, and for 
an arist o c ra cy which is to be deponed from power. 
The crowd does not understand hint, the Uicolwinau 
curses hi®. Chariest II must bring back from France 
easy moral*, ordered literature, and improvident poli¬ 
tics before painting ran appear without effort. as one 
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of the whcds of Uic new system. himI r* one of the 
profound Hriil irrepressible need* of the English peoplr. 

And yet the Puritan imprint has sunk in to sharplv 
mid the English people u so strong. that the tint in 
date of it* painters, the one from whom all the otlicn 
will come, is the most English of nil. and, though he 
jiimerlf is unaware of it. the most Puritan of nil. 
The moral* of Williiuii Hogarth are uot irreproachable, 
perhaps hut his tatire 
i* virtuous. He ix a 
contemporary of the 
first novelof the 
manners and custom* 
of England, and regu¬ 
late* lit* pace by 
their*. Swift encour¬ 
ages him. FVfding 
congratulates him on 
folio* ing "the euune 
of rightcousnraa." and 
CKitutdrra that hit 
engravings "have 
their appointed place 
in every wdl-kcpt 
household." He un- 
dertuke* sprightly 
crusade* against de¬ 
bauchery. gambling, 
drunketmr*.. anil the politic* of eWtiont. and for the 
protection of animals. He d cm ret the "happiness of 
mankind." And hit work show* the effect* vf it. It ia 
encumbered and confused, oechrstratid in almost a hap¬ 
hazard manner. One thinks first of live subject, nod if 
there is on the canvas a passage of savory painting, one 
perceive* it only after having had a good laugh. But 
he ha* tlie rnrinecs of the people. He knows London 
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to it* depth*. He comes out of them, and he goes back 
to them. He is an Englishman, and iie*pis« everyone 
who is not no Englishman. The fencing-minder, and 
the grotesque tm^crcf, and the ceremonious freak 
mutt, of course, be Frenchmen He ha* the atrocious 
raillery and the soil dearness of viiioo which ore the 
backbone and tin- atmosphere of tbc comic genius of 
his nation. He laugh* with violence, in the same way 
that men get angry. Hi* braUhinri* will not suffer 
anyone around him to be in ill limith. 

Can ooe say of a painter that he mined his career 
a* a painter when he hoa. foe oner in that career. looked 
oa the world as a great painter doc*? If all English 
caricature, from Rowlandson to the humorous illuv 
trmtom of the magazines and of popular prints, come* 
from him. be painted doubtless in a few I tour*—a 
thing that contains the whole spirit and the whole 
Hotter of nil Engliidi painting. In the splendor of the 
laugh and of the teeth and uf the clear eye* and of the 
dimples of a girl of the people, her flesh tingling with 
tlie health that comes of milk, the juice of meat*, of 
air. and of water he seised, on* day. all the wander¬ 
ing harmonies of this country of moist landscape, and 
of its cool ocean. Tbc picture U a midden flash which 
lights up. which will grow pale, from one painter to 
unother, and then bum out. after the poet* of land¬ 
scape hare picked up its silvery trace in the fog and 
in the heaven*. 


n 

A single flash, lief ore him. no ooe in England sus¬ 
pected that manner of painting. There had been only 
van Dyck, and Uiuec wbo succeed Hogarth, with their 
ease and their careless grace, a* if they were represent¬ 
ing the dimax of a long effort, will not often give 
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expression lo *". v **ch fancies, but trill rather follow 
th^ Fleming. lie i» niurr to aoderstawl, morv soft 
»ikI empty. ami fur lew a master of character, 
lie i* the master needed by a group evolving 
OAltdiie the essential genius of it* race. Here 
urr noble furc*. each one a little bit similar to the 
other*, and interchangeable hands emerging from fine 

riot hm An s-nriched 
awl distant aructoe- 
rwey, ignorant of th? 
profile. withiMit Intel- 
lectual connection 
with tin- lofty national 

thought wlia-h 1 mined 
out k Imml w* I years lie- 
forv. are wrll adapted 
to love and jvstrun- 
i*e such an art. 
They an* narrowly 
practical in their pur 
jKises. ami meet their 
nerd for an klenl with 
the foreign culture en¬ 
throned by the Res- 
turalioa in its effort 
to combat the Puri¬ 
tan. They arc touched 
l»y French fashions 
and a leas, mid when a kind of moral beauty come* 
to them with the perpetual war. with the continual 
and brutal expansion in distant lands ami on the 
«ea. Reynolds and Gamdiorough wifi have forinrd the 
generation of painters iMeded for their great. Com- 
fortablr luxury. The whole of English painting 
gravitate* around the peerage, and is created for it. 
for ita women, and for its gar.bus. Born at the 
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nuimrat when the lord* gather tbr (nuts o t their 
allegiance ami of thrir p ri vilege#. it is only one of it* 
fruit*. It rrvniMc* the Ionia, it mnrJrU itself from 
them. It «lo»w not hare to bcml tv thdr caprice, it 
form* a port of thrir ilonuin, milxiilr of which it would 
not exist. It is not annexed to thnn for un hour, it is 
determined by tbrir nerd*. Tlic English painter w 
not, a* in France, un artisan *tiIJ retaining hit tradi¬ 
tion*. but domesticated for a time hy the tlouble tyranny 
of money uml of fnalikm In France, the printer U a 
workman of art at thr service of the man of society. 

In hi^'Uiid. the painter L« a hch'Iv man who prartim 
lutint i»i|f u% un amateur. 

Ami that bring* about its inferiority, even tn thv 
French painting of the same period of a secondary 
sirdrr. though it was. It was in England. perhaps, that 
tliu crnlury, so little of all artist -save for the niuwr 
of the Germans—show* itself to lie moat devoid of 
Creative force. There u not a Watteau, not a Chardin, 
not a Goyu. not even a Tic|x>lo. iwrlmps. or a Cunuletto. 
Not only is the intellectual atmosphere, liere n* in otlicr 
places. unfavorable to painting. since here, us in otlirr 
place*, everything tend* toward eritiriwm. journalism, 
society correspondence, the literature of information, 
scientific nujrt. nnd moralising novel*, but here. in 
addition, man i* not » painter, <>r nslliee lie is so ia too 
narrow a sense. When his eye ia *at rifted, the English 
painter stop*. Not onr ]u»«'» lieyood the expression of • 
the auiierficial hnnnvnies quickly revealed to him by 
the study of Flemish and Venetian painting, and of 
which he quite easily finds confirmation in hi* beautiful, 
well-washed landscapes ami his akir* laden with vapor; 
not one attains the r*|»ce*».i«Mi of the profound, turning 
volume* which load us. little hy little, to diunwer the 
architecture of the world, and thus the architecture of 
the mind. Ia the course of bis travels on the Continent, 
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Reynolds was not able to »*r, iti Rembrandt, whom he 
pillages. and in the Venetians, whom he treat* loftily in 
Ml Discount*. anythin* but a creamy and triturated 
putt*, melting tones, anil lights with warm shadowi, in 
which reddrtsed gold play* over the thick white*. He 
treat* hi* admirable gift* a* a painter like frippery to 
crumple with the tip* of the finger*. Under that crust 
of painting, the form u toft and spongy, like a fruit 
swollen with water. The material of the flrdi and the 
structure of the bones arc similar to those of the 
dresser. And as soon a* one lias pierced the artificial 
patina, the work sounds hollow. 

After him, all the painters resemble one another. 
A little more charming or a little more disdainful, a 
little more animated or a little more cold, a little more 
savory or a little more insipid, a little more graceful or 
more awkward, all are empty and facile: and the 
delicate gray harmonies which same, like Raeburn, 
harmonise with the dresses and the neckcloths of 
taffeta, of silk, or of muslin, with space, and with 
powdered hair, cannot cause u« to forget a wearisome 
monotony of attitudes, a quality of pigment like paste¬ 
board or like plaster, and form without a skeleton, 
without m u teles, and without density - The fail is a* 
rapid us the effort to rise was easy in appearance and 
factitious in rrality. The charming color engraving 
every»luwr current at that time is perhaps the thing 
• which best interprets the spirit of English jdastics 
which, after all. sees color only m a means of giving its 
bloom to Uic home, usd of there transforming into cool 
and comfortable harmonies the woods, the fields, and 
the skies of the country, its tall, elegant women, their 
beautiful Imran. their hunting dogi and pet dog*, all 
bathed in clear light and the open air. But ill the 
portrait puintrr*, Romney, Raeburn, lloppocr, and 
Opt*.sink.step by step, when one thinks of the initiators. 
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Reynolds. Hopurth. and van Dyck. I jmrmcf, t lie 
last to arrive, is. u soon os be get* |sa<t hu sketch. which 
ix sometimes dunning. only a dispenser of cold syrup*. 

In thi* group, Gainsborough alone retain* a .retain 
bearing. Hi* payrhological MIMr of the portrait, which 
thr study of the French pointers of hi* time Iiai permit¬ 
ted him to uflinn and to extend, make* of him u nobler 
amateur, one who liven in the |►tornices apart from the 
others; he h a man who lovca hi* art- If there is. in 
tin* England of the eighteenth century, rebellion* 
within and conquering abroad, currying on. along the 
same front, the satire of Swift wlu-n it lift* its mirror to 
iU face, nod the practical epic of Defoe when iU eye 
follows its sailors and its trader*, if there is some aria to- 
erutir retreat for noble modesty and for pride, it is in 
him that wr isiilxI seek it. Whether the lord lead* the 
soldiers of the oligarchy to the Continent, or, in Pnrlia- 
in«U intern thr practical dcbiiloof the merrhnnU and 
the legists, hi* wife remain* an object of luxury which 
be keep* for hinuwff in the luajrwtic frame of the c*>>tli*» 
and thr |iaiks. Illttc of the thirfcrt*. gray of the cloud*, 
und space of humid xilrer, all the delicate and distant 
l*mgx who cross the hiuiii>I<iikh>< Ixurkgrounds which 
you form have really the air of belonging to a race 
link noun before him. anil which no one will see again 
when he shall have ceased to be. If thow ethereal 
robes were tom, if the dulled tunes of the crossed 
neckcloths, the high, powdered coiffures, the laces, tin- 
blue ribhonv and the scarfs of pink peart were to 
mingle tbrir im|«alp«b!e dust with the ashes of thr airy 
harmonica which always acrtxmpany them, ax should 
doubtless are. appearing for n smwwl and instantly 
fleeing beneath the trees, toll, chaste huntresses who 
would not reappear. For the first and the last time in 
England, where all music and all painting pass through 
the heart of flic lyric poets before reaching us. a little 
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undefined music piuri into painting itself. Gain«- 
boroug}> w»m» to be the only one really to hare beard, 
resounding in England, the sonorous poem that Handel 
had brought there from Germany and which cradled 
hi* contemplative life. In his melancholy, there is a 
little of the grand solemnity, and in the gentle nnd 
dHirate honesty of his vision, a certain echo of the 
mystic positivism of the old musician. 

Unfortunately, the quality of hi» meditation on 
nature is not oo the same lidght as his instinct* and hi* 
intentions as an artilt. Like the others, he ia forced to 
obey the suggestions of his country, to which its living 
verdure, its limpid coolness of tone, its long undulations 
Covered by grasslands and by trees too well nourished, 
perhaps, too richly endowed, give neither the firmness 
of geological construction nor the infinite movement of 
the air which are both necessary to the formation of the 
great painter He is forced to follow tbc suggestions of 
hi» qwch. the one least spontaneously English ia the 
whole las lory of thr English, with its universal criticism, 
its negation of all that is most distinctly English in the 
English soul (the writer imiUtea Prance, and Garrick 
corrects Shakespeare). and the systematic sensualism 
of its philosopher*, which rut* one of tiie wings of 
lyricum and coodenms plastics never to go beyond 
sensation He is forced to yield to the temperament of 
his raw. which, a* won as it abandons itself to poetic 
flight, transposes all the mutter borrowed from the vast 
world, to realms «f wntimeot in the mind, where the 
word reigns as muster but where the architecture of 
form lucks a base, nnd where sculpture and painting 
vacillate and whirl, like a tuft of smoke at the mouth of 
u volcano. 

Thu* English painting die* of that which cause* the 
English poet to live nod reign in the imagination of men. 
If the English novel of manner* and customs justifies the 
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fnttituitnn of Diderot, the Kngl»h peofdr, Ihroogh ill 
k»ve for Grets*#. shows that it understood painting a* 
badly a* did Diderot—who understood it so well at soon 
»* he consented to consider it according to tbr paintrr*. 
English *rati mental ism dishearten* itself by borrowing 
the language of | tainting. in which reverie and tears 
Karr no place. Reynold* could pots for a great painter 
—thanks to hn portraits of men especially, sometime* 
sturdy and brood enough to give a living idea of the 
•uidier. the sailor, or the despot of letters of that time— 
were hit soul nut that of a shopgirl grown insipid by 
foolish dreaming. Hence his cats imd dogs bedecked 
with ribbons, his chubby little girls with cherrsm at 
their row; brncr fisc eym he paints swimming with 
trans the clasped I sands, and the face pink with shame 
hidden under round and jsrettv arms. It is a |i*mting 
that causes old Indies to weep und young girls to sigh; 
impotent, ambiguous, and perverse, it trails tin- mantle 
of Rembrandt through streams of perfumery and of 
caramel sauce. 

til 

W|»t remains of all thoa* elegant painter* who apent 
almost as much time in writing about painting—with 
much competence, distinction. and sagacity, it is true—as 
i« trying to attain the profound purpose of painting, like 
those whom they imitated, men who bail never written 
about it—Rubens. Rembrandt, Titian. Veromwe, and 
Velasquez? There remains the superficial, but sincere 
and clear-sighted love for color of a century during 
which, since Watteau, not a painter in western Europe, 
save Chardin. Goya, and the last of the Venetians un¬ 
derstood the voluptuousness of color. There remains 
an effort, inniflkwnt but unanimous, to bring the art of 
painting back to its source*, which are space, light, 
shadow, and the tangle and play of reflection* on 
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form* in movement. There is * pro^TMMW- rvconciliu- 
l*on with the rml trrev the real (lower*. the real grawes 
of the country, ami tl»«« real cloud* ia the *ky, «l the 
luiur whi n all the litterateur*. all Uie art**!*, and all the 
philosophers of tlie Continent. caught in the current of 
fadiHMiabie and Hltvlugkal mx-iir painting, do longer 
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riw anything but artificial, weak, and sentimental 
symbols. 

The lordly castle*, which the painter follow* a* his 
modrl, are horsed under ivy ami am|>elof»Mik at the 
center of those jjmit |Mtrk* which William Kent, during 
the firrt third of the century, wn* designing a* a rate- 
tkia against the fashion for Italian or French garden*. 
The dry neat of southern Europe, the canalisations 
which it nrresuitatr*. the bosuns, the jeU of water, 
the thinness, the well-determined form of the rypreaws 
nnd the umbrell»-*h*|>ed pine*, llir aloe*, ami all the 
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somber plants which grow in the sun and the dint, 
impose on the mind a dear an«J sharply cut image 
which French rationalism was to carry to its highest 
point of stylization and arrangement. Here, on the 
contrary, there is almost eternal rain, a soil into which 
the roots burrow deeply to carry nourishment to the 
luxuriant masses of leave*; and here is the forest, its 
dense leafage gathering every drop of water that comes 
with the fog; here are wide-spreading boughs dividing 
into many branches; her* are enormous block trunks 
covered with mow and lichens. Disonlcr imposes 
itself, and savage strength, and verdure, heavy with 
water. Amid smooth lawns, as lustrous as a deep 
velvet, the inajevtic trees seem to absorb the silence. 
The majority of them are isolated in groups, like |w*oe- 
ful giants. .Some of them trail their mantle of brunches 
upon the ground. Leaves fall on the greensward, and 
the birds that drink and go marauding there whirl by 
in swarms. Flower beds appear like carpets east here 
ttnd there to affirm, amid the pantheistic disorder and 
the unpayable vigor of the world, the presence of calm 
and of will. Man imposes nothing on Nature; he takes 
due that she shall follow, with Ins aid. the hints which 
idle gives him. From winter to summer, he enhance* 
the effect of the obedient multitude of the plants 
und the brook* which await the decisions of the wind 
and the sun in order to change their appearances. 

Milton, in “Paradise Lost." sings of the natural 
garden. The natural garden is the moat powerful 
expression of the domestic style of the English. In 
France and in Italy it expresses an artistic aristocracy, 
in their cult of intellect and of design, and within theme 
limit* it flops short. In England it originated with a 
practical aristocracy, which extends, by way of the 
collective wealth of the country, to ail the men of the 
cily, even to the poor, for whom the ganim remain* 
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open and for whom it* lawns are accessible; it submits 
to daily contact with herd* of *li«>>|> and oxen, whom* 
wool and who* meat clothe and feed the nation. 
Outside llie flights of imagination expressed in it* 
lyric power over “vrd*. far from it* violent trading 
an* I it* practical destiny, England carries it* effort for 
icvtlielic organization into everything which utumi 
comfort and repose to man -the garden, the bouse 
nith it* furnishing, it* clean and aluuwl ban? rooms 
where nothing m a i n * ia dragged in. ita definite solid 
furniture, ita lion mil window*, nnd ita wuJU of red 
brick or of white painted wood. With the work of art 
amoQg other |»eopl.-», |M>lit*cal and domestic style* lire 
to lie renewed incessantly, but like tl u - work of art 
again, they preserve. through revolutions iuiiI con¬ 
quest, a traditemal character. There is little or noth- 
ing for the mind. Everything ia for tlie body and the 
»uJ. and their health ami their well-being. Moral*. 
!gairt. religion. an>l business are in complete agreement. 

The art of the English landscape wna bora of thnt 
indifference of aliiwxt all Englishmen to that which 
is not vaginal nature, suppleness of muscle*. and recti- 
tusle nf morals- It already ap|xan in the garden* 
winch GaimWough opens wide behind his somewhat 
<1 istant apparitions of great hilira nnd of blond children. 
In deni, he haa often «en a romantic lan«Ura|>e. sunt 
•citing over pool*, and rays of light piercing the dour la 
after summer rain*. At the decline of the most skeptical 
century in history, the English soul find* iUrlf even 
by the aid of painting, which expresses it insufficiently. 
It waxes enthusiastic over tlw novelists of poverty, and 
over peasant poet* It has such a need of nature and 
of reverie that it listens with exaltation to a literary 
impostor because he claims to have rediarovered the 
barbaric poems of the first men of its fjords and ita 
mountains in their htrugglr with the voices and the 
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phantoms of tlie ocean, of tbc storm, nod of the fog. TV 
Revolution in Prune* arouses those ••ho are falling 
a deep. ami renders feverish those who awaken. By mo 
and Shelley flee England out of hatred for her com- 
mi-reial an«l bigoted poaitivi»m WortLworth take* 
refuge on the shores of a solitary' lake, where he will 
no longer bear anything but the fall of the nun and the 
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cry of the water bird*. where he will no longer see 
anything but the forest on the hill slope, the «u»t in 
the hollow*, and the universal awakeuing of silent 
life at each return of the springtime. 

It is at this moment that the English painter*. leav¬ 
ing Lawrence, the mott mediocre among them, to 
continue their tradition of fashion into the heart of 
the nineteenth century, scaled the walls of the park* to 
explore the country**!* and to consider the »ky at their 
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«uw. OCd Crome, whose father was a waw, never 
even left the part oI the country where be was bora, 
and. like Bums, alone, without guide and without evui- 
jhuuoii. iiwwkI the threshold of the mystery of the 
world. The bruud English laud, with its covering of 
damp earth, Ha soil kneaded of clay and water, b 
cootxirwd entire in «adl «»«e of his vitoons. With earth 
on the soles of his shoes and a stick in his hand, he goes 
over it like a peasant who love* it for the difficulties it 
gives him and for the bread that he know* how to get 
frwu it; the blood comes to the surface of his shaven 
cheek*, aa the mid enters his nostril*. That is all; his 
painting expresses nothing more; but at that moment, 
when the Hollanders ore silent, when the French and 
the Italians - Vmirt, Morriui, Hubert Robert, Cana¬ 
letto. mill Guardi—ore writing their careful pages about 
cities and stylized mint, and mythological countries 
illumined by a pale reflection from the tun of Claude 
Lorroin. when Wilson, himself on Englishman, cannot 
tear himself from their seductive domination. this b a 
revolution. The odors of the earth, all Hs aspects 
determined by the weather aad Uic icanon, Use ihadowa 
which the rain clouds carry across it. and the darkening 
mused by the wind blowing over the earth and by the 
approach of evening, all of that together enters human 
nentnnent, with Crome. 

A landscape when it is painted contain* no tranqto- 
aitioiu especially when imagination adds nothing to 
its effects. One must look nt it. One cannot describe 
it. The greatest achievement of F.ngiiJi landscape, in 
the work of Old Crorae. Cotman. Bonington, and 
Constable, above all. furnishes Delacroix with certain of 
the technical clement* of Uie lyricism which animated 
French painting for eighty years and which has not 
yet died out. Whan Delacroix saw Constable's land¬ 
scapes, the year when he was painting the "Massacre of 
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So©. 1 ' he repainted tun inunriMC canvas in four days. 
Hr discovered in them a prinri|»lc, that of the division 
of colors, almost realized by instinct by Veronese, by 
Vermeer of Delft, and by (ihnrdin, but whose fecundity 
Constable, with the severity and the thoroughness of 
the Englishman. eorurioody demonstrated in his a-urk*. 
Near by one arcs reds, orange*, gmrn*. hlue*. aim! 
yellows, a confuted mingling of juxtaposed colors, with¬ 
out apparent relationship will* the distant coloration 
which they claim to imitate in nature, and the well- 
defined form which they try to evoke. From afar, one 
the great sky, washed and limpid, where the pearly 
clouds sail like ships; one sees the watery veil ever sus- 
pended and trembling above the plain; one see* the 
blue base growing denser and stretching away to the 
distance. Here is the infinite cosintrytsde, in England 
so rich and green after the rain, that it seems as if 
spread out on a giant palette, pearly with straps of 
water. Everything, the thick green*word, the deep 
mao* of the oaks, the red and white houses appearing 
amid green copses, space with its azure and silver, and 
the flowers sprinkled with dew. everything shines and 
trrtnhlm and scintillate*, like a world rising into the 
daylight at the coolest and the most transparent of the 
hours. To Constable the scene* of his country' spoke 
tlie words, "1 aiu the resurrection and the life." Ami 
hi* soul plunged into these scene* a* the fairest woman'* 
body plungea into the water. 

It b wlten Com table arrive* at that transparence 
that He touche* great painting moat nearly, ami per¬ 
haps he is a greater painter when he works with water- 
color than when he trie* to render, by means of the oil 
so lavishly used by Reynold* and hi* group, the moist 
ami glistening splendor of English landscape. Water- 
color, by its slightness of body, its liquid freshness, and 
its incapacity for rendering ovcrwbtlc shades, is the 
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material taut suited to the Englishmen. Constable 
owe* to it Ilia moat luminous notes. Turner his moat 
translucent jewels, and Bonington uses U with such 
ma*<*ry that be readies the |»int of incorporating 
with his oil painting—Iblood, arabered. and accented by 
reds and greens which seem U> die out, little by little 
as if under a layer of water—something of iU glenm. 
and to offer a reflection of it to the flaming and funrrrol 
color of Delacroix Oil-p*!nt», <« the contrary, are 
almost always dangerous for the English painters. 
The uniform splendor of their atmosphere <Ior* not 
harmonise well willi that cuni|ilrx material, of a pro¬ 
fundity tu rids and agitated. They become victims of 
it. They desperately insist upon rendering with it their 
sky LsiLrn with vapors and, at the MUM tunc, the trana- 
(xAr.ncr of Use air so frequently revealed to them by 
the sun after the rain. They triturate it. they thicken 
it, slrprivc it of its savor by Dying to make it too 
savory, and by becoming exclusively absorbed in the 
study of it, get caught in its creamy mud. nnd confuse 
the pend and thr salver which they have gathered from 
the air. English landscape, even with Constable, 
often sinks into thr heavy cookery in which Reynold* 
left almost all his gifts. 


IV 

Turner b the last victim, and the most illustrious, of 
this need to force the language of pninting, to which 
Ri-inhrmtdl and Velasques give wings and a soul by 
permitting puinting to follow their objective vision, and 
to unite that vision with thrir imaginary world. Hu 
drain* certainly goes beyond, and far beyond, the 
equanimity of sentiment and the pacific positivism of 
the other English painters. He was almost the only 
oise to see the sulphur sun shining at the depth of the 
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tnuL It was for him alone that the livid river showed 
itself through tlie trailing smoke. He surprised great 
phantoms in the fog and the rain, tower* of brick and 
of old stone, ship*, black chimney*, and red lanterns 
piercing the confused darknmw. a* a muffled cry imei 
from a great murmur, only to go back into it the instant 
afterward. He felt the aea and the light of the tropics 
enter the somber city with the tarred hull* anti the 
sails of the vessel *, with the waodering flight of the *ra 
gull*, and with the phosphorescent dime, and mingled 
with their vanished wake, the indistinct echo** of n* 
ceding streets, of dock*, of sinister pUors, and of parks 
bathed in emerald, full of trees and of herd*. And by 
an incredibly gallant lytic effort he tried to trampoa* 
this turbid and splendid material to an imaginary 
world where he tnouulcd SO high that the rarefied air 
could no* xunUiii his flight- 

He MAS lik* A bird wheeling about in the lightning, 
intoxicated by electric storm* and Winded by the 
flashes. Wherever he is on lb* planet and in hritory. 
whether he voyages with Shakespeare across ancient 
and Komanewque Italy, whether be ptungca with van 
Go>’cn into the illuminated mist, or whether be viwta, 
with Homer. the old heroic universe where tlie flame 
of the volcanoes and the long of the sirens lead Ulyascs 
in liis wandering* over the ocean, whether, suffocated 
by the wind, and drenched in salt and spray, he joins 
in the rescue of men shipwrecked on a fishing boat, or 
whether he accompanies Nelson amid the thunder of the 
cannon and the smoke, with the flag* flying and the 
great sails tom. everywhere that ar* water, and Uie 
water of heaven, and the sun mingle, be saw. in a laud 
of supernatural legend, an serial palace home by the 
cloud*, reddening in twilights and dawn* which he con¬ 
fronted, flooded with bloody shadow* and with cor- 
ruscations of opal*, sapphires, and rubies. O**" day he 
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fixed hi* eye* on the vetting win of Claude. Ami 
thenceforward he cared to wee no one else. The solid 
architectures have become translucent specters behind 
the fiuilulic (ug, which pertnita the English country 
to show through only at furtive apparition*, super¬ 
natural at times, when the moon rites, or when the 
evening light, piercing the watery veil, where it is 
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partly tom. show* the top of a tower suspended in the 
clouds, the turning beam of a searchlight, or the dark 
and flaming globe that sinks little by little. Every¬ 
thing becomes unreal and distant, like that water where 
Claude’s sun, before disappearing, leave* its trail of 
liquid purple. It alone reigns from dawn to darkness, 
filling the world and filling history, bursting and scat¬ 
tering over them in explosions of blond and fiaruc. 

Tlw superficial harmonic* on which the Englnh 
I Milliters, since the lime of van Dyck, bail hem expend* 
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ing their virtuosity, were to find their consummation in 
thnt strange art of Turner’*, which mark* the definitive 
reparation of lorm frail color, and the light of pointing 
•tilo space alone. isolated from all material support, 
from every risible volume, from every deep bom I with 
thr universe of the srnv* In reality. thnt *k.v and thnt 
water. confusedly mingling and seething in tlie in- 
candescent flame, oonewil nn obvious coldness of the 
mil***, a complete impotence to awimUnd nnd mipply 
an equivalent for the trunk ami the intermediate 
brunebe* which forever cxnmcct and render wftiiblr, for 
otse another and through one another, the roots of 
Ainil and the perfume of i:• • urd Turner uu> 
the indigence of hi* color under firework**. Hie light 
Mind* him. He no longer see* anything hut tlir light. 
Everything thnt it illuminates lua disappeared. By 
itself, miracle that it i*. it avenge* the forgotten With 
and thr misunderstood heaven. The great harmonic 
unity of the world rrmuMei in places and waver* 
everywhere. Vrtled by these gem*, broken by these 
reflection* «if imaginary fire*, the mil loses it* consist- 
ency. the air thicken*, thnt which b hard becomes fluid, 
that which i* fluid become* compact, the plane* go 
flying, the values are jumbled, and the disunited uni¬ 
verse floats like n luminous smoke tom to shred* by the 
wind. The poetic emotion and sentiment, superior, 
doubtless. to the mean* of expression, evaporate almost 
entirely, and no longer impress any save those who have 
not learned to understand tlic language of painting. 
Turner demonstrate > both the lyric gnuideur of the 
English soul nod the impotence of English painting to 
communicate it. 

v 

Thin whole art from von Dyck, its initiator, to the 
pcvRaphaclitcs, mom between two reef*, which it 
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strike* against alternately, without rv«r sucrooding iu 
nvocdiug both completely: the insufficiency «fthe form 
and the tenacity of a jiortic sentiment which word* alone 
could aomtwaa. With Reynold*, with Gaimhorough. 
with Rucburu. with lloppner. and with Opic. the rich- 
nc» of the color manage* to conceal the void which it 
covers and make* us forget the poverty of the senti¬ 
ment in which English lyricism. when turned aside 
from its path, is swallowed up. But Ru*kin arrive*, and 
tears contemporary |x*inters from their worldly course*, 
to cast himself, witli them, upon the primitive* of Italy, 
and to exhaust himoetf in resuscitating a dead soul - 
succeeding only in scatter mg upon its tomb the artificial 
flower* of a poetic sentiment which still fails to com¬ 
prehend its means. An incredible misunderstanding! 
He preaches ingenuousness. and is followed only by 
liar*. This time the repulse »« far more complete and 
far more manifest than at the time of Reynolds, the 
virtuoso. When the English were fallowing the 
Venetians or the Fleming*, who are painter* above all. 
their gift of color, at least, could expand- Wien they 
follow the Florentines, they forget their gift of color, 
and try researches in line, for which they arc not fitted. 
The reasons foe the cheek sustained by English painting 
are all to be found Ml that impotence to construct in 
depth, which drive* it either to the false step of wrecking 
itself against form, or that of seeking in color and in 
literature its development and its purpose. 

The English soul in not plastic Fainting demand* a 
faculty for objective generalisation which is not called 
forth either by the activities characteristic of English¬ 
men or by their surroundings. That power of meticu¬ 
lous and direct observation which distinguishes them 
and which render* their novelist*, their actors, and 
their down* incomparable, raises the obstacle between 
great painting and thanadves which is most difficult to 
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overcome. If the Anglo-Saxon* xrr the foremost illus¬ 
trators and caricaturist* of the w«rid. it U pwri«| v 
Lwnusie their ..U-n »(ioo of detail, of action, anil of 
rhwractcr exrludw the faculty of embracing, in thrir 
rnwmbk, the Krrat cxprcttire surface* and the csareitial 
volume*. The peoj4«% of pointer* ami of sculptor* liave 
neither the gift of illustrating hooks, nor tlmt of gatlicr- 
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ing up into a stroke or a point the detail which lixrs the 
dominant not*' of a race, of a profession, of a gesture, or a 
temperament. Among such people* the Japan*** alone 
poaaeni the gift, and their whole art. precisely, has been, 
sinoe archaic tiinrs, leaning toward the spirit of cari¬ 
cature, and flowing into it. 

That faculty, which the Englishman has for observing 
and describing, is transported entire into the external 
characteristic* of hi* painting, winch, at bottom. Isas 
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never been, except for Constable. more than imitation 
It it in part rrapouaibk foe that mu^im art which, for 
more Uuu» h century, ho* ngwl over Kuro|>c. and which 
coiaitb in giving to frculi paint t!»e appearance of the 
(unuk«l and nuictd point of the great nun ten of oiU. 
•n error tutu which Reynold* wo» forever falling, al¬ 
though he pointed out it* gruvity to hi* pujwk mid 

ugaiiut w Itk'Ii the 
Fivtx-li, from IWu. 

mix to the Impre*- 

ooni«t*. u ill iiat erase 
to struggle. .V picture 
by Kemlvnmdt DfeiMt 
)iave flamed likr u 
tropical liiiidKriipc - 
with fruits of dark 
gold. flower* of scarlet, 
and bird* of tupiu: 
aud uf fire—perceived 
through n dlvery liaae. 
or through the niitfet 
light in some poor 
bomr. A imvai l>j’ 
Vrraaesf. if ire were 
to sec it again in it* 
original freahne**. 
would doubtless make 
the boldest colorist 
mtid timid and sad. When onr, it streamed with 
flame. Even in the mIiiuIdw, it must have been rc- 
ipUmUnt and have illuminate I everything. 

The English artist, one must mnfau, imitates with 
such perfection, and jirotlucr* nurk of such close re- 
aetnblanre -the cathedral in the Middle Age*, end 
painting, foe the la.it two hundred yean—that it is 
capable of giving the iHudos i«f original hirer. Ktvwr 
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were noocreator* “ artistic” to Urn point. Never h*V* 
counterfeit masterpieces been produced with equal 
skill. Reynolds draws upon the V wiHiiw and Rem¬ 
brandt, (iainsborough upon van Dyek. the #*Hy 
Turner upon Claude Lorroin. and the result of their 
study of the earlier master* is something incomparably 
better limn a servile cof»y or a successful imitation. 
They resemble thoae virtuosi of the piano, the violin, 
nod the violoncello who conjure forth from silence the 
soul of the masters of music, and with it the aorJama- 
l inti ft of the public. Later, it is trw* and I have said 
why—Rink in’s disciples fail. Burne-Jones is only a 
sentimental Mantegna entangled with a Botticelli in¬ 
fected by Furitanittiu Rossetti shelters his chlocossi 
under the rgi* of the Platonic esthetes. Watts pro¬ 
duces a karued but cold mingling of Michael Angelo, 
Sotkima. and Titian with the pteeurroe* of Raphael 
Stevens in turn enter* with perfect ease into the gar- 
menu of Michael Angelo, and breathes the tempest ot 
the Last Judgment uad of the Creation into an English 
hunting hum. The lost to arrive of the Anglo-Saxon 
painters, who moreover violently reacts against prt- 
Kapbadisnv. Whistler, in his irresolute nigbU from the 
Japanese to Velasques. and from Courbet to the 
InijirrsaiooUta, Micoml* at least in keeping the vir¬ 
tuosity of his race away from the danger of form, in 
luthing subtle harmonies in mystery and fog. and in 
surprising phantoms in them, and trembling light*. 
He is the prince of amateurs. He "arranges” with 
Mgarity his grays, his blacks, and hi* pinks. One 
utep mure and the art of Veronese and of Rubens will 
empty into the modem print and into the desire to 
please the milliners and dressmaker*. 

No matter. The intention of English art and the 
effort nude by it* painters to express their too narrow 
vision has resounded over all the great painting which 
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Iww come after them. Constable. the least incomplete 
of them, transmitted to Delacroix a part of Kin science; 
Turner. the moat enterprising of them, liberated through 
h.fc revolt, the Mtoomsors of Delacroix. Later on. 
Ruskiu. dr>pile kis incapacity for k>viii* tbc form of 
the pre«nit day. aaw that the machine was crashing 
tta workman, the artist of the people, that utilitarian 
liberalism wm rendering life ugly, and that the critical 
and scientific mirvd was killing living sensation. And if 
French romanticism attained, through sculpture and 
painting, one of the essential moments of the spirit, it 
owes it as much U> the poets and painters of England 
as to German music, nml to the idealistic and warlike 
expansion of Uie Revolution. 
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Cliapter V1L ROMANTICISM AND MATERI¬ 
ALISM 
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IIF.N (be nineteenth century opens. two 
force* »u*tnin the world—German 
thought and the Hmiffc Revolution. 
I Outside of thr«e. in |Kiliticoi Germany. 
Runiu, England. Italy, and Spain, 
everything is confusion, irresolution, 
sordid interest, tftammrrinjr. stagnation, or half-aleep. 
And in France itself, the activity w too powerful for a 
dawn of the spirit. With the roier «»f LaumreA stifled, 
there is, in the Occident but one thought, that of 
Kuril: ooe word, that of Goethe: one cry. that of Bee- 




thovi'ii. Tin* only man who rn»lin» to them, the only 
otif wt»o*r imu#i nation b sufficiditly \*Mt to to 
iictioo the gr*»d face of the dream, th* irnwr order 
sufficiently master of itadf to aminbtc into a living 


romanticism and materialism «m 
* , r r, r Bh ^ ** '“w >» Uicir on,. 

"•«, the nund Miflicwntly imperiou* »,*| rmi>id t<1 

-IT.’, **'****“' , "* rcl ‘« * nd ‘he momonb 0 / arm*. 

With tin. coattamty ,.f line and the hurmoniou, group. 

ol max. which define a picture. .Ifnees all, i„ FrsiKf. 
who nr o'. 1 ml him attempt to c*i*t by tlMMdvaa. *ml 
WW °f. * M wh «* by habit, are the most 

v 'Til 1 V 0rw T' B * e * fcor " “ voad but 

m f 1 ,r^ C , uf Goya triads hi* teeth 

-bTr 'lJ * «"*' hi* virtwy, r.H> .till 

1 Wher Tl,e rumblings of the th.in.ic mil „ot die 
jkm-n for a eeatary; they will unite the foment. .4 
U.r pcopte*. wiD break the U*t bond* «f tlie Mid* 
and will |4ungc into the mid o/ the great «*,. 
itaitete of Europe, Chateaubriand. Stendhal. Stopm- 
httuet. IMucroiv. Wagner. IWo^vxki, MU d Nletanchc. 
the faugrotf the only power, ware the iw W of Chrl.l. 

r £T * , *T“« ^* tion *0 ‘he world. Napoleon 
.he JxH’t. leading the aroused crowd*. determines the 
rf.wacteT of the century. ami. if be dram* the people* 
of their UmmI, be inject* mich a ferment into their 
*oul» that they seem to date from Idn,. 

A romanticist through hi* original culture, hi* love 
for li.iii.vmu, for Goethe, and for the Oautnir poems, 
through Ins need to turn his eye* toward the Orient, 
toward Egypt, toward India the whole Empire of 
the am, a romanticist through hi* great, pitiless dream, 
which handle* multitude* xml souls like lights and 
shadow* on a surf ore to be sculptured. through hi* 
violent lyricism which precipitate* conquest on the 
heels of dc*irr, and through liia vision of the final 
nothing!***, which cause* him to go through life with 
pa«»oo alone as his object, ami fatality as hi* law. he 
unchains romanticism The mothers curse him. Rut 
their womb trembles from tin- moment wlwn be appears 
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on the horizon. Every man who will be great in France, 
during the century Corot, Vigny, Delacroix, Michelet. 
Balxju*. Hugo. Berlioz, and Daumier to speak only 
of artists. and who is there that counts between such a 
man and the artiita? i* born, and grow* up between 
the Italian Iliad ol 1796 and the hour when he reaches 
his summit. 

When they attain maturity, the MotuoMtaKiaa of 
Rotuucuu has npeoed in all hearts; Chateaubriand 

brings into literature 
the art of the Middle 
Ages, the Orient, the 
forest, the virgin river*, 
nod legendary Chritti- 
unity; Madame dc 
Sta*l brings the un¬ 
known aoul of the 
north, with its meta¬ 
physical torment, and 
with its vertiginous 
uccd for color, for the 
exception, and for the 
vague intoxication of 
religion; and the whole 
of literature rtialsas 
upon its course of 
lyric passion, along 
which the individual, 
indifferent to every¬ 
thing which is not himself, surrenders himself to the 
torrent of the forces and of the eternal images of the 
universe and of love- The "tamp of Catholicism, and 
the reaction of form and of desire against the abstract 
rationalism of the preceding century are of but little 
importance. By its capacity for passion, by hurling 
itarlf with its wild exaltation into the corwjueit of the 
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wtk, of hittory, of lh« light. and of death, romantii-tsiii 
contributes to break the ancient form* of religion and 
of tlic law. which wiener, with ita slower, atealthirr 
step, attack* at the nuiw time. France, who for two 
centuries had been a reasomer. suddenly become* an 
artist again, and launches forth wildly toward life, 
which reveal* it* ie» rhythms, and bursts the old 
molds. In the domain of sensation she equals the effort 
which the preceding age had made in the direction of 
war and liberty. The philofophkul investigation of 
the French, the metaphysscal analysis of the Germans, 
and the impotence for action after the greatest moment 
of action in history have produced intellectual despair, 
and also the sensation that it it increased by its in¬ 
difference to the moral problem; hot again there it 
consolation for that iu the callc-M splendor which has 
been achieved. France has inundated the world, which 
flows back from every where. Here is the whole ter¬ 
restrial universe, and all the skies and nil the oceans, 
all the adventurer of the men of the olden time and of 
to-day. all the aurirut or distant myths of the sun and 
of the mi*L the Inferno of Dante, the pitiless, dear 
sight of Goethe, and the immense reverie, enchanted 
and poignant, of Shakesjiearr. Sebastian Bach, Moxurt. 
Gluck, and the last to route. Beethoven, contribute, to 
the troubled depths of existence the tumult of tin; 
great lianmutirs of nature, which turn csmfiiMxlly into 
new elements expressive of the delirium of the intel¬ 
ligence and of the tragedy in men's hearts. 

Painting offer* iUcU to the nr tut. It ia music in ita 
power of expressing the form of sentiment, by color, 
by iU multiple reflection* which answer one another, 
by ita gradatioiu, lU passages, jU inuucnx keyboard, 
from black or colored shadow at the bottom of the 
nhyiu, to the brilliant summits of the moat strongly 
marked projections The scusatxm of sonority anil 
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the sensation of color mcrjfr ill it, the tempest of the 
orchestra unrKaiiM in it a rhythnocd tumult of subtle 
sense impressions in which imic |M*reetv«n rlautum, 
moans, cries of anger, and tight of voluptuousness, 
even as one arcs fraud architectures arising, and forms 
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iniMintuig uimI deareoding like a aca when the power **t 
an orchestra forces one to dose one’s eye** In this 
century, Our poets will be painters. The whole turf ice 
of the world breaks up and vibrate* ansi moves in 
the work of Hugo, and in the work of RainWain-. the 
whole burning spirit of matter, of perfumes, anil of 
colors pours forth from the heart, like a lava of blood, 
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following each throb ul the arteries. In the music of 
Berlios, the face of nature appears like a violent draw. 
*ng. in which decisive *tndc«* crow* tbeir flame*, or 
crawl like reptile*. leaving u wuke of fire. But painting 
ia an object in itaelf, an object which France has ke?»t 
Miirlcr her eyes constantly for three hundred years, 
while Germany, who never really lovad it, has, for two 
hundred yean. no longer had the vision for it, while 
in Italy it is falling to dust, and while Spain no longer 
perceives it aave in the glare of a single flash of lightning. 
The dictatorship of David Hears its fruits at oooe, 
While the Academy claims to follow him. in order to 
drag on for two generations more its insolent and sen ile 
poverty, everything strong and green turns to David 
to seek the structure which Drlarmit will break in 
places, will brutally twist, and will combine in a hundred 
fashions, in order to sustain the burning flesh and the 
movement of his fever, and which I ogre* will purify 
and vivify, little by little, in order to incloae in it the 
Coocrcte and definite object of his desire. Down to 
Courbet and including the time of Courbet—David 
will hold the regency of painting. Under him the 
sculptor Rude studied the anatomical nude and learned 
how to set a violent body in equilibrium on legs which 
arem to hold to the ground like trunks of oak trees, 
and how to hurl into the atonr h«» democratic enthu¬ 
siasm—a trifle hollow, hut living—which acts up a 
vibration on the face of the walla. The ’’Raft of the 
Medusa" of Gericnull. the "Barricade" of Delacroix, 
and the first plates of Daumier bear the trace*, 
quite as manifestly, of the lessons of the old regicide, 
who »oulil have wrognbed his spirit in their moun¬ 
tainous modeling, which throws the muscles and the 
skeleton into relief, and so bring* there masters nearer 
to him than Ingres ever was. And it U from him 
that Grew will borrow, for his military poems, the 
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hut too stiff and too fixed, architecture which 
will end by paralyzing their movement and stifling 
their flame. 

It i» certain that the roan wm bom a great painter. 
Whereas the fire af Watteau was no longer giving forth 
more than a few intermittent gleams in the pointing 
uf Grouse and of Fragonard, whereas Davidutn dis¬ 
cipline concentrated itself entire upon the rendering 
of hrutc matter and upon following the contours of 
Koiniin sculptures. Grx» felt Use warrior energy of his 
time burning ui his veins. Rubens, the man who 
launched bis own life like a great river into all future 
time, had dazzled him. He had followed Bonaparte 
on foot, from the Alps to the Tyrol, Used in the tumul¬ 
tuous crowd of the camps and of the marches that struck 
like thunderbolts, seen the dernier hoy with the eye* 
of fever seizing a flag amid the bullets and pan through 
death, in order to gain possession of the right to com¬ 
mand men and to subjugate the future. There is no 
abstraction in his desire- He painted war bonwa with 
open nostrils, bloody eyes, and hair matted by blood 
and dust, while their breath and sweat mingle with 
the reddened haze of smoke of the northern battlefield*. 
He copied cadaver* in the blood-stained snow. While 
Bonaparte was annexing to the moral domain of Eu¬ 
rope the desert |M*oplcd with sphinxes and with tombs, 
and the oldest adventure of the world. Groa experienced 
the chagrin of remaining exiled in France, imagining 
Uie burning sand, the leaden expanse of tbe mirage-, 
the storm of the komoMO with the wind whipping 
their brmousea. and. in the damp, ill-smelling shadow 
of sonic mosque where the Lamps have burned out. 
where the dulled glam: of tiles is soiled by disease, the 
dying men who crawl there, their faces turning gre en , 
und their bandages spotted with black blood around 
open sores. With the blue steel of the cuirasses, the 
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doth and tlw vriwt of (he tnultiouh>r«d uniform*, with 
(he (Lashes of (be firing, and with hits of *ky need on.id 
rt.ving laaua. be hail acquired tlw power of organising 
drama* full of the color ami movement of war; in them 
life exalted by war. who** brutal movement wua 
rarricil into the young and lyrical soul* which were 
ufM'iung up everywhere. 

Had Grot already po**r«.d tike mastery Itordni to 
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pmjt-et outside hinwelf his furious gesture* uiid his 
iwwerfid harmonies. a* a free and unified tv-mho! ot 
the storm* iif hi* heart, mounticiat painting would 
have Keen finished at a singlr 14ow. But be hesitated 
He hesitated between the object too clo-ely pursued 
and tlie magisterial .loetrou- to which be gave too 
*rrva«. attention. The two things dashed A too 
direct realism enchained the tragedy. The overtrmc 
drawing of the School arrested the living *cnliau.nt 
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irliicli wil* muly to bound from 1 lw muI, |*nl)iiiif 
its flight iu u tangle of bizarre and factitious forms. 
Gros's work stands as a passage full of anguish between 
the immobility of David and the tumult of Delacroix, 
lie kept on stubbornly till the end. and even neecned 
to comprehend the situation lass and less. While 
around him. with Gtrirault. uud soon with Delacroix, 
the flaaic of revolt was rising, he made it hi* point ««f 
honor to defend the School nf the old master, exiled 
in Brussels by the Restoration. But the old master 
was, in his Irttrrs at. this very time, confessing to him hU 
admiration for Rotten*. Against th; young men who 
were taking him as a point of departure, almost against 
David, and, above all. against himself. Gro* remained 
obatiuatc in establishing his art at the antipode* of 
his being, l.'pon a certain «L»y, in despair at the oblivion 
into which he was sinkiug. bleeding from all the wounds 
which llse art lie had revealed wm inflicting upon him 
at each new exhibition, incapable of breaking the 
matrix which was hardening around hit genius and 
crushing him little by little, he killed himself. He dinl 
a romanticist, at the very moment wlwiu through 
Hugo, through Berlioz, and through Drhcmtx. Roman¬ 
ticism was affirming itself. 


n 

The death and the life of nil beings are linked one 
with the other. An invincible harmony reign* iu the 
destiny of men. ami wen after their days. In complete 
triumph, hut misunderstood and alone, Delacroix, like 
a sick lion, vomits his bluod in the depths of hi* cave. 
An old eagle whose feathers have been torn out. Ber¬ 
lioz. preparatory to hia death, retire* to the high n*r>e 
where the ice and the wn of the peaks Complete tlse 
burning out of men’s nerves after the)- have delighted 
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in love too much. Hugo, u giant demagogue, emperor 
of word* and of the boards, expires, lulled by the 
murmur of an immense pooplo. which trie* to retain 
him. Baudelaire rods as a wreck, poisoned by the 
perfume of hi* great venomous flowers, and mingling 
his sublime put refaction with the fermentation of tin* 
sensual universe. When his mystic dream of society 
crumble* in the conflagrations of the Commune, the 
arteries break in Michelet'* brain. Wagner, at the 
center of the city ardent in its setting and in its paint* 
ing. falls to deep in the arms of Isolde, between sea 
and sky. Vigny dies without speaking. Corot lakes 
the pipe from his mouth, and draws his last breath 
amid a few good friend*. Muaset. the man drunk with 
sentiment, dies of drunkenness. Dustoievski is taken 
away to the CCSKtcry by a noisy mob of prostitute* 
pruirra, pricwU, and convict*. Tolstoy, in order that 
he may live according to the last dictates of hi* heart, 
die* of cold on the threshold of a poor cabin. 

11k life and the cml of Gtrkault symboli*e romanti¬ 
cism. They posses* its violent and absolute spirit of 
conquest, irreparably, without thought of the morrow, 
its indifference to morals, and its bitter taste of death. 
He is in the vanguard, coming from Prud'hon. at he 
say* of himself, and standing between (>tt», whoa* 
weapons he gather* up to combat David, and Dela¬ 
croix, who will take possession of lii* passionate tnovw 
incut, to inject into it more of flame and of mystery, 
by musing to enter into it his tide of ardent matter 
and of moving color. Too much black. Too many 
nude statue*, hut a modeling Accentuated by the tragic 
shadow; the dead lying everywhere, a heap of livid 
cadaver* tossed by the ocean; he is possessed by a 
mail passion for invading the world of sensation 
through all the atmao. When his brief task is 
ended, and his young friend Delacroix ho* exhibited 
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the "Bwk of Duntc" And begun tbe “Mawarre of 
Seio ’—the war cry ol romanticism—he die*. con¬ 
sumed by phthisis and by dissipation. through hav¬ 
ing fallen from a savage hone. Delacroix will not 
complete that task. for he is too powerful ever to 
accept frontier* between life, which is ever incomplete, 
and hit work, which is ever rising: but when he <lit- 
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appear*, the world will find itself in the presence of a 
new mystery. A nun will have jweowsed. in a state 
cd inrrvviint germination, the silent pride of Vigny. 
Uie rndlew plastic wealth of Hugo, the eternal vnuml 
v I brut Min of Ratideliure. a tormented aspiration m tniliir 
in iU profundity to Shnlerspejir?'*, and. id a heart 
throbbing with fever, the harmony of will gained by hi* 
constant frequrnUtiori of Racine and of Poussin. The 
strongest aad greatest painter-soul «ince Rembrandt. 
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A few hour* had sufficed him. while the exhibition 
was being orgktiitnl Miirnl official door*, to repaint 
the •‘Masoncrc or Scio~ after having seen Constable* 
can vase* which taught him the luukinowty to be 
drawn from divided tooca, English painting, m> »u|>r»- 
Srial, but of to rich a surface, and unknown in France 
during forty year*, became of the incesaant wars, 
entered his mind at the right moment, both by the 
authority of the master* and by U»« insistence of a 
friend. Remington having confided to him hi* gift* 
and hi* dreams, while working near him. Almost at 
once, be acquires hia technique, which he will go on 
perfecting until the md. He made for himself a chro¬ 
matic (nunc, on which the color* are disponed accord¬ 
ing to the diametrical oppositions, which arc reunited 
with one another by their intermediary tone*.* Alro*dy 
one sees violently heightened tone*, transparent glares 
over long passage* of distinct cross batching employed 
to nrnke the painting vibrate; ooc see* the ooJorwl 
tnuuparvucc of shadows, and the use of pur* color* 
and of separate touche* in order to banish neutral 
tone* and gray. But what trifle* all these thing* are! 
His lean, small hand brandishes, a a if it were an arrow, 
this instrument which U ao heavy for those who are 
alarmed by the weight of the weapon they are to raUc. 
He reads Dante. He mail* Shakespeare. He reads 
Faust, ami ifluatnitca it. and the old Goethe is startled 
at lacing understood by such a boy- He listen* to 
Gluck and to Mocart. Hr write* much, almost ulwaya 
for himself alone, and hit metaphysical torment oftrn 
make* one think of Pascal. He meditate* and tremble* 

• hn*c;nt. B ku itrtirfM Trtmgtid, Vf TV Silvester. Ike trnlj writer, 
•ft*. a..Urtnw> to Uw tks mcm oi crest fanlitc la tke aiaelfesik 

tar/. Kn<w«/.li. a IrtlU pula wl an man! tlMnlaw. ileSra lt 
It lew. sad kyperttan ksiaarif raaa rwr w i y. alroi—uyui IHrtiw rf 
KetatVM. He u, aad null mail, tha iM -M tka gnailtariaia td faint* 
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with fever Wore Mk^wI Angelo. He mp* a lurvat 
from Vewma. and with full luuufa. The jxiwvr of 
Ruhcrw fill^ him with its gnnit continuous ww His 
external life i* dignified and somewhat aloof, with on 
uitpeotiibfe Viurtu»h of fu»!i»m, luulrr which rumble* 
the volcano. In the arret. Ire observe* the wnlk of 
wumen, the roll of their lupa. thr tremblr of their 
breasts, and tire dull spkndor of their irecis, u solid 
a* a Column; He low* horse*, trees, the great sky when 
cloudy or when it lias its as|>ert id twilight, and tire 
coming of night. There are his rlcineiil*. there is lus 
eren if he is to ■tiaipen it. and render it more 
supple, more firm, anil more direct. It serve* him to 
rarry outside Imuself the symbols of lus thought, as 
the gesture of an orchestra-lender wrests from the 
silence of wood and wiud-irotriuuenU which Ini bresi 
sleeping, the song of all the nightingales of the forest, 
mingled with thr voices of all the rivers, and all the 
word* of urni which an: swept ulung by all the winds. 

For of all tire musician* of painting, he i» |ier1iup« 
the most complex ami the mo*t (soignant. II.- often 
came* one to think of Beethoven, often of Wagner, 
sometimes of Rerlicw lu poor health and nervous, 
with the face of a sick lion, hr Ium the drawn features, 
the burning eyes, and the |aik a complexion of men in 
whose tense heart dwells a symphonic, chaotic, and 
contradictory storm, hut a-lio have thr mute streogth 
to impose upon it the order and mastery of the mind. 
A singular discord reigns between his temperament 
and his culture, but if be takes tire brush in his hand, 
everything obeys at the very instant, and tire cries of 
jMission roll under thr dull harmony, like those boiling 
jet* of water through which submarine eruption* lift 
up, in place*, the somber surface of the rea. Hn soul 
is bound to the universe by thr luminous vibrations 
which hi* eye alone perceive*, and which have the 
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sonority, the mystery, and the infiniteue*. «l music. 
All space mounds. like an immmw lyre. with the 
colorations and the lights which place it in the region 
of his aim inner drama. 

Of what importance are his subjects. thoae of all the 
men of his time—history, somrtimes myth, the trag¬ 
edies of the ilmmatuLs of the north, the Orient which 


Drsows. Tlie Umkr <4 8c*o. iklsil 
(Unfair nJixtiom', 

Li bring opened by conquest and by travel, and irhidi 
a loeig ncurnion that lie himself makes to Morocco 
reveals to him with its scorching sadness, its color of 
blood and of tragedy, its men and its animals, indolent 
and cobv uluvc. the antique fatalism, and the inipUc* 
able, nomadsc spirit which continue ami prolong them¬ 
selves in its cunning immobility, its silence, and its 
cruelty? That which he paints is the agitation of a 
hallucinated soul, which a grrat harmony, piercing but 
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acrrplrtl, dominates from the regioai of the invisible. 
(A which be ha* « presentiment Everythin* expresses 
movement: the distant uni narrow streets of a ettjr. 
twisting like masses of serpents, the clouds and the 
wnvkc curried along bjr the some wind in which the 
pennants Hap, the waving fliuiw> <4 torches, onk trees 
gashed in the track of the lightning, tiic ascending ami 
centripetal gallop of the horses who draw the chariot of 
the sun. or the twist of trunk* and limbs which a 
central tragedy hurls around the same point or dis¬ 
tribute* from one end of the canvas to the other, accord¬ 
ing to the bounding rhythms of flight, of attack, of 
defense, or of voluptuousness. 

That which he expresses is rather the spirit than the 
form of movement. Or rather, lias own spirit deter¬ 
mines the movement. He draws from the object, but 
the moment that he takes up hi* brush lie si tuts him- 
seif up all alnoe: without a model, be attacks his j»rt>ir* 
fn*u all sides at once. hasten* his whole march toward 
the boruoo of bis dcsirr. ms surrounding life like a 
sphere, full and confused, oud goes to it to demand the 
expression of the accidentals of its surface from the 
spiritual density of its secret depths. Here is hunger, 
monstrous paws clutching torn arms and bleeding 
breasts, nineties drawn back from teeth, eyes like hut 
coals, and wild boars covered with blood as they tear 
through hmgs. Here is anger, litre are the bar* 
shoulders, breasts, und arm* of mothers stung to fury, 
the child hanging from their fieri* embrace, and a 
dsffgrT in their hand. Here is war. blood os red os the 
sky and the conflagration, eyes consumed by weeping, 
black or red hair twisted like vipers, the arm* of a 
cadnver stretched out over the knee* of a dying wixnjun, 
nod hert art boms who rant death. EUr* ift love* 
with the tragic nK*niug it ***uuic» wiUi anyoor who 
has grt*ta<*», thr womber flower* in the depth of thr 
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perfumed shadow. the necklace* chinking on the hunt¬ 
ing *kin r the ambeeed bellies which recede into the 
ahaiiow of the hidden thigh*, the terrific attraction of 
tl»r deep fruits in which the alroflg man find* strength, 
from which the weak man drink'* poison, but before 
which no man know* in advance whether he i* weak or 
whether be it strong. Here it death, the lip* of children 
feeling around breast* hardened ire the cold swelling 
of the |Kitrvf*rli<Mn »oo« to romc, and tlie wave*, ii oiler 
kiw duuds. rolling decouipoM-l cadaver*, stiffened 
arm*. white mouth*, anil lip* turning back over teeth. 
Hie form and the Color are n thought in action. One 
cun no longer speak of them, but of n continuous rhjrth- 
mir bounding, in which the imagination of the pointer, 
it pm to tlie ordered lyricism of Oioie who absorb the 
world in order to give it the form of their skull and the 
movement of their heart, liberate* and fuse* his ara*a- 
tions. his ideas, ami lib sentiment*. What does tlie 
word "drawing" mean in the*r moving surface* which 
the drama twists, eoovulwa, and etnbo«*e* from within, 
so that it may bring the expression of the sfiirit to 
certain dominant projections, which cause the color 
to roar, ragh. laugh, or .sing? Tbr color itself move*. 
It vibrate*, it hesitate* or sink* dosrn, and ri»«-» aiul 
deace Ivin like the sen The local lone, the re Section, 
the panage. and the value are the very actor* of the 
drama. That red which tank* and grow* aoinbcr in the 
eamage send* forth a continuing clamor, that pink 
laugh* in sinister fashion amid that dark hair, that blue 
send* into revolting heart* the mirage of paradise 
that one think* to be within reach of one'* hand, that 
gold and that carmine undulate and burn in Use ener¬ 
vating warmth of a room of voluptuousness, and that 
livid green is taken from sea* of storm and from flesh 
in putrefaction, to eajiersa the |uu*agw or the empire of 

death. The tone which is born and die* and is reborn 
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under the eye* nf mm sixty yean after the death of 
the painter. interpret* I lie profound mnv«nmt of hi* 
dramatic emotion, which the brasthlem line p«r»iie* in 
order to inrloMr it in (lie actual. And whatever the 
energy at this line, which bound* and rebounds under 
the repeated burning touebnt of the creative flume, 
the* tragedy of tl*r color seem* to eacapc from it, to 
outstrip it. and to drag It along ia it* torment, a* it 
hurries to reach the mystic depths where the universe 
arenu to unite ite evufused force with the soul of 
greatly inspired men. Delacrus* i« pcolxaldy live only 
man who, without ever being vanquished, ha* con¬ 
stantly gone to seek outside the ctcmnl symbols of 
the Creek myth and of the Bible, in literature and in 
modem hs.ti.ry, pretexts for manifesting hi* passion. 
This overflowing, one over the other, of the language* 
of faith, minor, poetry, and painting, is a new phe¬ 
nomenon, out iu which romanticism usually strikes 
against it* reef, but alto, with two or three men, 
Delacroix. Baudelaire, Wagner, sometimes Hugo, some, 
time* Berlioz, the summit whence it am claim to reach 
the invisible region where all forms of faith dwell and 
are confuted in the highest symbolism. Of all. it is 
certainly the painter who run* most danger*, for if he, 
for a second, lose* sight of the object—the plantic 
architecture of the earth and of heaven, the sinking 
of the volumes into the depth of the plane*, the gamut 
of the value*, and the solidarity of the lines—the whole 
world of sentiment in which literature moves at case 
entangle* him, steals hi* savor, submerge* him. and 
mislead* hi* mind, taking it away from the region of 
the concrete. where his imagination must seek all it* 
food. Reality, for the pointer, i* surely the inner 
vision of the universe which he posse****. But all 
vision whose material roots do not plunge every where 
into the unlimited substance of the sense life nf the 
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painter, <l<v* not belong to painting. The English 
prv-Raphael itpj. the firman didactic painter*, 
Horckliu the Swiss, ami Gustave Moreau tlie Freoch- 
man, will lnarn this to their cost, and not at the coat 
o t pointing. which is in no way concerned with them. 

Because his eye* possessed the secret of ai|(lit, he is, 
thru. th«i only one on this peak who possesses such 
mastery that his literary emotion*. his metaphysical tor¬ 
ture*. his aspiration* of sentiment, and the confused vis¬ 
ions which mimic annum in him. ore transposed into the 
real world of colors and of forms which thereby is 
extended as if by a god. Here. thru, is the history of 
mm and it* fatality, which we name love, or will, and 
it* pitiless serenity, which we coll cruelty- Here are 
the faces of ecstasy or of sorrow under which the 
march of event* got* it* indifferent way. Here it 
Faust, the doctor. Here is exact knowledge arrived ut 
the brink of nothin#rx-ss and leaning, applied, over 
it* abyss, where the void and night plunge from a 
bed of flowers. Here is the reverie of Hamlet. Here 
is the invincible mystery, the boundless immensity of 
•pare and of feeling which waa contained entire in a 
box of bone for less time Ihiui the Life of a plant, and 
which disappeared thence forever in the ipao* of a 
lightning fla»h. And here is the only image for the 
possession of which it fat important that we should 
live: the one which a great soul realizes in order to 
test tlsc valise of it* enthusiasm, and which is found to 
correspond to so many undecided, stammering indi¬ 
cation* in the fleeting objects of our love, that, little 
by little, it become* for us more real than the world, 
and affords us a faith which has greater youth after 
each one of our crises of despair. 

’"What is most real in me arc the Illusion* which I 
create. . . Yra. And by these Illusion* which ho 
creates, Eugene Delacroix coavrom, aa Baudelaire 
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Dbuaomix. The C1ieo.it <4 the .Sin. drama* (Lmm). 

which it forever borrowing it from the impassable 
immensity of the universe, in order to give it humanity's 
confuted animation, and return the mystery to the 
universe, meraued by the inimennty of the heart. 

in 

Not one among tbow who were, doubtlm, the 
greatest among the great painters, not one. it Menu, 
equals him—Rembrandt neqitol—in profundity, and 
in force of sentiment: not one—Rubens evepted—in 


exprn*** »*. with the “iujiernutiiral.” Hi* religion is a 
burning aud incxhanatible hearth, fed by all the dramas, 
all the face* of nature, and everything that is tragic 
ami that i, charming in tlie brief human adventure; 
and on this hearth he [K»ur* his fire. With Rnnlimmlt. 
Rulaus, and Michael Angelo, he it perhaps the IAMII 
nl»o Isas labored most and hot in pointing to «mt the 
jpent mystery from the domain of theology, and to 
install it in the deepest raevaa of the human heart, 
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the torrent-like power of expressive movement; not 
o«mv Michel Angelo excepted—in capacity for trans¬ 
porting into pain ling that which seems to belong to 
the domain of abstract meditation and of Uic mom I 
prophet. But |irrliajM> there in «oaietimc* lacking in 
him, that which is never lacking in any of them —the 
faculty of inippreawng and of selecting- There is order 
io his brain, and even a kind of impressive calm beneath 
the apparent agitation, but it is not always in hi« 
heart. He feels too much, he wonts to say too much; 
and if the ensemble is always living, it sometimes is too 
m\icb alive, it reeis, os if it could not bear the weight of 
silence. The romanticists construct organically, their 
point of departure is tlic inner impulse, and they spread 
forth thrir expressive surface* with so much haste and 
violence that too often the movement appear* confused 
and overloaded. The contemplation of the object 
intoxicates the individual to such an extent that the 
object becomes as living as the individual himself, 
but its lines waver and the core of the n|>m<inn bunt* 
forth alone, brilliant, hallucinating, and radiant with 
strength and love. Hugo abounds in boles, in empty 
places full of smoke and wind. Wagner is ofteu loose 
and prolix, and his giant breast suffocates under the 
flowers he heaps up. The grandiose melody of Beriioa 
soar* for a moment, its two great wings spreading, uml 
then it fall* headlong, in a crash of vulgar noises and 
deafening cries. Delacroix, who, niutt of all. retain* 
mastery over his power, bound* out of his own rhythm 
at times, anil gets out of breath in racing to regain it. 
Rodin, the last of all in point of time, ho* a cnhoouil 
power of expressing the profound hfc of the object by 
the vibration* of its surface. But it is at the expense of 
his equilibrium and of liis relations with those who 
surround him; three i* not one monumental ensemble 
which holds together from top to bottom. 
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That is the ransom, doubtless, of every too excep. 
lionally expressive force, Beomaaritjr os for fru*a tie 
great architectural calm as the reason* of the heart 
are rlUtant from reason. Since the painters of the 
eoflins of Chrwtian Egypt, the Hindus, Rabelais, Tin¬ 
toretto. and Shakespeare, no one has po*»nutfd, in the 
uuuc degree as the great romanticists, the power of 
expressing that which is most irresistible and most 
intoxicating in the inner movement of life. The pruc- 
e*i scarcely changes, but whut renders it all-powerful 
ami impossible to imitate ia that it is not u process 
but a way of seeing, a way of acting, a way of living. 
The romantic painter, or sculptor, or poet fiml* in the 
object, with a certitude like that of a thunderbolt, 
the summit of bin expression. Then he surround* this 
summit with his creative fever, and, from every point, 
all tilings are swept toward it. He is horn within the 
object, he lifts it up. he guides it from one side only, 
he breaks open its surface. He bursts forth to meet 
the light, casting behind him into vaguc-nm* or the 
night everything hostile, secondary, or merely indif¬ 
ferent. Hugo, whether he writes or draws, carries 
his tyrannical dr*ir* to the point of diametrical oppo¬ 
sitions: the ruins on the promontories, the storm, the 
ocean, the mountain, everything that is unmeasured 
•nd everything that is fateful is indicated and violently 
modeled by the conflict of antitheses—of light and 
shadow, KufTet creates a straight line of aigrette* in 
swift movement, wails of steel, long flowing inane*, 
and a thousand silent hoof*—the whole thing is a single 
block—and the rumble of destiny is heard in the dark¬ 
ness. Baudelaire accumulates in the center of his 
vision all the scattered sense impressions which a 
fanatical and consuming sensibility has permitted him 
to gather up from a hundred thousand similar object* 
Constantin Guys lengthens the painted eyes of the 
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courtesan*. accentuate* the Mood-red note ol their 
mouths, weighs down their hard breasts, makes thrir 
jewels heavier and more sonorous, masses higher on 

their neck* the eoiU ol dark hair with its combs and its 
flowers— and at once the odor ol lore fills the ballrooms 
and the shows, prowl* the length ol the hot stmts, 
enervates the summer evenings and the anxious wait¬ 
ing of the night. Rarye concentrates the whole spirit 


hicun. TW Snp, drssiug (/Vital* rt/brlim) 

of attack and of defense in tlte big paws of hit wild 
beasts, in the bunches of unUM-ln. of their shoulders, 
and in the vibrant, light-strung planes of their thiglia 
and ol tbeir backs. Daumier seise* the heart of the 
drama, and tic* tight around it all the expressive knots 
which a grand and intuitive science of form iu action 
reveals to him incessantly. 

He would suffice to define that aspiration, held in 
common by all the romanticists, for concentrating the 
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whole npn-- .ni in *ocno sudden proyrctiou to which 
all the linn and all tin? lights flock fro«n every tide. 
cnthusiastsT and obedimt like so many units of energy 
moving toward a central force which is to be m:uillnt«|. 

Millet, at the same time, is attempting this, and some¬ 
time* almost realize* it. when he lay* down hi* brush 
for the pen or the pencil. But the form, which he seeks 
to keep simple and naive, defined by a few bore places. 
ahrwMt always remain* empty. Later, at the other 
extremity of rumaiitidin). but with the same means. 
Cnrritrr expresses not ao much a drain? for the qualities 
of pin*tii- art a* lie dor* hi* need for sentiment. 

With Duumier. on the contrary, the form, which an 
arabesque of light sculptures, describes, and directs, 
by its Knsdatiocu, its surface progressions, and its 
Sowing into depth, turn* and twuts, as full as a living 
bronze, knotting and distending itself under the iinpul- 
soon -of effort, of desire, or of huuger, like intertwined 
vine- and ivy stems, which draw from the heart of 
the earth their nourishment and their support- In 
considering him. one always thinks of several of the 
masters who have best rendered the pathos of the 
human form in action. Thi* simple, direct man i» the 
natural fruit of an intense European culture which 
has not yet left its orbit, and all the old classics recognize 
themselves in him. He if of the south and of the north. 
Born in Marseilles, where the shadow and the sun 
sculpture mountain* and shore* into brood planes, as 
expressive and a* solid a* a structure of bare bone, he 
live* in the Pari* street, in the seething center of every¬ 
day tragedy and comedy, which one perceives as soon 
as one suspends one’s automatic pore in order to let 
ooc's glance rest for a moment on the scene. He lives 
in the Pari* street. He certainly knows Rembrandt, 
Rubens. Tintoretto, and Michael Angelo. Rut he 
doe* not thiuk of them when, with the living daylight. 
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which Rmibnuidt u*ed at will, he illuminates men and 
muncn whw action u revealed by projecting volume* 
which Michad Anglco would have recognised, and by 
tangle* of limb* in which Rubens and Tintoretto would 
have arm thrir power of making all the movement* of 
life find their erbo in the continuity of line* and the 
receding of planes. 

One would aay that be paints with burning day. 
It is a sculpture of our drama in which the bone* and 
the muscle* collect the entire spirit of the drama, 
whose jienumtwa take* hack little by little or suddenly 
the part or present incident* which are not it* real 
point of connection or its spiritual *ea»e. A sublime 
expression of sentiment arises from the plastic mean* 
exclusively, and if he i» at good us a saint is. it is because 
he in as strong as a hero. The drawn shoulder and arm 
of that woman carrying a baakvt who m followed by 
the toddling steps of the child that dutches at her 
with its little list, exprex* the effort of a lever too weak 
to raise a heavy weight. But from the depths of Use 
centunes, pity wells up to accompany those passing 
figure*. The enormous swelling breast from which a 
little being M drinking, the head and the muscular 
neck leaning over the soup which the iron spoon came* 
to the outstretched lips, all express, doubtless, a double 
meal. But the tragedy of hunger rumbles there like a 
storm. That powerful woman who prtsNxai between 
her arms and her bosom those beautiful nude children 
expresses physical health nod strength in repoor. But 
the spirit of revolt hover* over hex in majesty. That 
little 0*s crushed under the weight of that fat |>ea*ant, 
and that skeletonlilce horse which could carry' no 
more weight than that of the thin knight, express 
physical poverty and vulgarity crowing a deaert of 
a*bes- Rut the inner spint of man marches forth 
there to wrestle with God. 
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TUor u the artist. AnJ there la five work. It i* 
\uAt*i to recount the paradox of hi* career. Rr gar* led 
at a caricaturist. lie died very |iwr, very celebrate.!, 
and wholly unknown. He was a caricaturist, and that 
U Dot a serious matter. Delacroix was prudent enough 
to get himvel! elected—with difficulty—to the Institute 
in order to go awl dine in society and wear evening 
dreas. And Corot had the luck to be the son of pro*-. 
)wraiM tnuicpeople. But this man lived between the 
barricade, liu garret, and tbc editorial room* of Mttall 
radical paprm Hr was content to possess the street 
awl to cucM(\»er tlie future. Tliejr say he w*« uncosucioiu 
of it. I doubt that. The mark of a powerful mau b to be 
aware «f bis lareer. When oar Iua tliat floe forehead, 
those piercing «-yra. that courageous mouth, aad that 
face, full and bread like tliat of Rabelais, and alien 
one kn«-a.U Use form a* ow- pleuars with that good 
thumb, oire »« not ignorant of tlsc fart tliat ooc is n 
king. And if our i* silent about it, and if one wen 
ressdie* Ike |ioiut of allowing no one to imngine such 
a thing, it is hrouire there is u sufficient recompense 
ill modeling life into a mrtnblaaoe to oneself. The 
whole dark stream of men obeyed hb first call. Hr 
reigned over the street. W felt himself the sole muster 
of it, from the moment that be set foot there Nothing 
that moved ill tbc street was foreign to him. and into 
tliu formidable disorder Ur introduced the despotic 
order which aB tbr movements and tlie passions of tire 
street organized in hi* mental life. The epic virion of 
tilings is only a Miprrb wbttMMNI of renretioa »ml 
of the mind to tire living strength of everything which 
tire weaklings of rensatkm and the pontiffs of tbc 
mind neglect as inferior to their abstract or mechanical 
life. He slopped each time that au eloquent gesture 
pierced the confused uniformity of the crowd in art ion. 
lie knew the brood streets where tbc strong man of 
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die fain lift* iron weight* and harangue* an attentive 
circle-- At the hoar when the workshop* pour their 
dramatic flood over the greasy pavement, he mingled 
with the pasMOiutc group* forming arouiwl the street 
wnger and the barrel organ, and joining in on the last 
verve*, in which |tojiuIar idealism expresses it* revolt or 

it* hope. One would 
see him In the- first 
row, in die fair* of 
the quarter, when the 
drummer beat hi* 
drum and the glorious 
barker made his 
speech. H« loved 
those powerful creat¬ 
ures who stir the soul 
of tile jMxiplr. simple 
as they are. and as he is 
himself. The athlete 
fold* hi* arm over his 
gigantic chest muscles, 
a peaceful demigod of 
strength and right¬ 
eousness. The man 
singing haa the fateful 
countenance of the 
first poet* of heroic 
deed* in whose mouth 
the primitive religions affirm their victory from their 
first cry. And that clown with the painted face nnd 
the great living gesture has something about him 
resembling an archangel opening and shutting the gates 
of paradise and of bell. ... It was in a similar spirit 
that Michael Angelo traced the biblical symbol* on 
the ceilings of the Vatican. Dauinicr. if he list* in 
less torment, i* probably as grave, and if. in his rad- 
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ma», lie thunders io the language of the rough neigh¬ 
borhoods, there is, each time that 1m bolt illuminate* 
er strikes, prophetic lightning which carries and 
aziouiiccs Hie shock 

For he is SI roan ol jiwtiee, a man of truth. The law 
in u small matter to him. and the law courts even less. 
He is a just man. He has the mighty gayety of such a 
one. thr irresistible strength, the indulgence. Uic 
mnuurr, ami the charity. Pines and imprisonment 
renew hit virulence. In his prints, to which a few 
poor hovels in some corner, a few bare trunks on a 
bank, a aky where the wind blow*, or a strong *ugge-tio«i 
of the country or of the city, give the grandeur of 4 
fresco, the blocks and the whites have the velvety and 
profound sonority whereby his avenging pity takes 
the love of tlie living world os a pretext through which 
to pour itself forth. Everywhere that a man w unde¬ 
servedly vanquished, or a poor pc non is humiliated, 
everywhere that a weak man crie* for help, everywhere 
that vulgarity and baseom* triumph, he is there, by him- 
•elf, to cover the one who seeks protection, and alone to 
face the one who it not willing to understand. He is pres¬ 
ent in the court room, where, with a magnificent laugh, 
hi* whip losli flays the unjust judge and the lying lawyer. 
From the top benches, be models with fierce stroke* 
the fares, the knees, and the bellies of the legisUtoc*- 
Hc Wings cartridges to the wretched dwelling* of the 
workmen where the last visitor had spilled blood on 
the ground and brains on the wall. He firm his rifle 
with the army of the miserable, from tbeir heap of 
paving stones- Thi* simple man has in his heart all 
the innocent forces which, through the insurrections of 
the serf* and of the Communes, through the cathedral, 
the war of the Fronde, and the revolutionary day* of 
1789 and of 1830, opened to the drvgx of society the 
roads of the future. The Pharisee and the hypocrite 
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hide when he pww by. the bod rich mao grind* lit* 
terlh, and the bud dirplirnl gor* white. And since, 
in hi* time, it is the middle doss that reigns, hr liuliei 
oat at the middle 0 ( 0 . 11 . 


IV 

This hatred against the bourgeois is a phenomenon 
caf rocnaotietsm, excessive, like all roenAiiticiMt phe¬ 
nomena. but very healthy. Beelioa proclaims it with 
fury in his memoirs. One finds the true* of it in Dela¬ 
croix** journal, though he i* of too high a caste for 
public negation or invective. The exodus of the land- 
senphtx to Fontainebleau is an active manifestation of 
it. Gautier and Baudelaire wear its insignia on their 
clothing A little later. Flaubert will seek in it the 
pretext, and Z«»U one of the ofteiscst repeated auhjects 
of their arts Almost the srhole esthetics of Kudcin 
starts with a protest of sentiment against the social 
order Imposed by Uiv middle claa*. Ibien contrasts 
the muddy valleys where it reigns through the »ubmU- 
sion of the crowd, with tbe solitude of the peaks in 
their ice and tbrir sunlight. Such unanimity as this 
has its necessary reasons. He who loves protest* against 
him who profits, hr who has enthusiasm riiei against 
him who knows only interest. Balzac alone sre* the 
beauty of conquest, but, alas! in activities of the lowest 
order. Not content to sing of businow, he engages in 
business. The "get rich" of Guizot, and the narrow, 
domineering ferocity of Thiers are not merely objective 
phenomena to be described with paiuionate interest, 
but objects of admiration before which hi* strength 
ahatot iuetf. Not one of all those—neither the one 
who admires, nor one of all who protest—oot one is 
capable of feeling that which there it of vigor and of 
grandeur in this taking possession of the wealth of the 
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planet by a daw which had reached political freedom, 
at the time when they were wadng upon freedom of 
Mentation. 

It b men a little older than they, bore in the pros¬ 
perous families of the bourgeoisie approaching its 
triumph, and reared, consequently, for the practical 
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man's conquest of freedom of action, not men carried 
along bjr victory as they were. who represent, in the 
domain of the inind. the beauty of that conquest. 
They arc southern men, moreover, as. for from the 
idealism of sentiment, wherein the art of the north 
finds all its pretext*, a* the realistic soldiers of the 
south, loving war for its terrible intoxication and its 
immediate advantages, were distant from the idealistic 
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warriors of the north, accepting war only in order to 
deliver, through it. the oppressed peoples of Europe- 
Among them, certainly, are the connecting links. Bona¬ 
parte. Berlioz. and Daumier, among whom the melody 
of southern linr, and its lightning flash enter Use 
material of Uie north to model it profoundly, like a 
colored day. But Berliox. at Rom*, turns with disgust 
from Stendhal, whose only offense was that he had hern 
born twenty years earlier, ot on hour when there »«* 
less enthusiasm, and in the same part of the country. 
Ami when Ingres, arriving from Rome, enters the thick 
of the romantscist battle, everyone who is mildly or 
strongly tinged with mnnuitsciMa instinctively opposes 
him; and all the mediocrities shocked by iw m u i ti f fa m . 
which stood alone at that time in its fight for the life 
and the freedom of passion, group thcsmwlv** around 
him who. through weakness and vanity, permit* hi* 
hands to be tied. The romanticist and the bourgeois 
hated or praised in Stcndhnl and Ingres only the dry¬ 
ness uf their line, their apparent coldness before the 
object, and their narrow and direct application to 
rendering it as it is. The tottering academic spirit 
seeks in the purity of Ingres’s line the justification for 
the Da vidian doctrines upon which it is propping up it* 
ex Haw. ted closakinn as wHl us it could. And despite 
the eflacemrnt of Stendhal, nnd the crying paradox of 
the carver of Ingres—who lu»t** the School and the 
juries and who ia made head of the School and pewidwit 
of the juries, who proclaims his diaguit with anatomy 
and whose anatomical drawing » opposed to the dis¬ 
connected form of Delacroix—the same error U made 
with regard to both, and made by all. friends and 
enemies alike: no one perceives, at tliis moment, tlu- 
flnme under the ice. and the ferment of revolt and 
the implaeable pessimism under the colorless form and 
the traditional calm. 
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bflti is ii bourgeois of liix time, throwing hiin*elf 
into the conquest of form, like Ike notary or the Imnlccr 
into lli«* conquest of money. But he ih a great bourgeois, 
lie ha* the precise iatrlligcwr. riorum nnii litmtcxl. 
the brutal idea of authority, nnii the specialized |nullity 
of lliase strong conquerors who* with an eye to lucre 
and to practical domination, dug canal*. hud out roods, 
covered Europe with railway*, launched fleet*, and 
exchanged paper for gold over their counter*- And <m> 
he could make, of tbc*e incu. portrait* winch seemed 
to lie (Hat in bronze and holloaed out with stcvl. It 
it because lie riotely correspond* with thou* who arc 
of hit epoch unit of hb data, tliut he b the last in 
France to truce with a pencil as sharp and hard it* 
steel, tliw eli-ur-rut jwyi-bokyprjd imagn which leave 
nothing of the inner diameter in the shadow, nnd 
which mipprnM every detail which docs not emphasize 
thin character of the iumu ami of live woman who belong 
so intimately to this country. The continuity of tl»o*c 
image* i* *-*roHy interrupted from Fuuequet nnd the 
Clouets to himarlf. jauuing through l^tgneau. SfhaitWI 
Bourdon. Coyicvox, Lc Burn, IVnoaiscau. La Tour, 
Drouui*. Houdon. and twenty others: and. from Mon* 
laigne to Stendhal, all the French moralist*, Li 
ItorhrfiwKwijId, L* Bmytrc, Saint-Niuon. Voltaire, aiwl 
Cluunfuet, bring to them the Mqqiort of their clear¬ 
sighted testimony. The Frvndnnon u a born p«ycHolo- 
gi*t; be is lyrical by fit* ami starts when, in llie 
thirteenth or the nineteenth century, some great social 
event—the Commune or the Ri v.iluli.ui—occur*, to 
agitate, with a round of storm, the sources of lus sen¬ 
timent. Stendhal and Ingres, at the hour when the 
poem was being reborn in llic heart of the writer*, of 
the mutiriaiM, and of the painters, had inevitaldy to 
remain unknown or misunderstood, the one finding no 
publishers, the other selling for twenty francs those 
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penetrating drawings, us grand as a Chinese portrait, 
ns pure as a melody, and as close to the mind and to 
life as a letter or a story of the century toward whose 
apogee he was born. 

He is a realist by force of will who. in a country of 
very subtle and delicately shaded realism, contributes 
nothing new save a form renewed and made firm mut 
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more by a contact, passionately sought, with the 
antique and with tlie Italian*. Before Delacroix was 
born, he U already in the atelier of David, studying 
Roman statue* and bas-reliefs at the command of the 
despot, keeping secret liit enthusiasm foe the drawings 
of the English sculptor l-'luxmun. which revealed to 
him the engravings niter Greek viue* in the language of 
his time, and unable to do other than udmire his 
master's portraits, solid, authoritative, full of love. 
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even tlunigh it is so controlled. in which the respect fixr 
the inner structure is Affirmed in order to lend its sup¬ 
port to the whole ruing century. It is in Italy that 
Ingr™. witl pass almost all of the first half of that 
century. where his ardent study ol Hdlcnic antiquity, 
of the Italian Gothic, und ol Raphael will Very soon 
make him conscious of the continuing thrill of life in 
freeoo and in marble, which appears to him like the 
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face of a woman under a hall-raised veil; and it is 
Italy that will deliver him almost entirely from the 
paraphernalia of archaeology sod from tin: narrow 
dogmatism against which romanticism itself it strug¬ 
gling. Two victories, of which neither Delacroix nor 
himself will admit the solidarity, and which will pre¬ 
cipitate their reconciled influences into Use forms ol 
the luture. 

lie came nror to arising the soul at antiquity at its 
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source* and while Delacroix La bringing to men frev- 
don of sentiment in movement and color, he is pre¬ 
paring tor them, with freedom of form, the revelation 
of true Greek thought which art itself to embrace the 
living block in its eiimnblc and to express it. without 
preoccupation with psrtuwtque dHail, through the 
roiindue** and the plenitude of the contour. It does 
«*t matter that lib color, from which the reflation is 
voluntarily exiled, is oftenest only an attribute applied 
to the form, although, in mat of his portraits, discreet 
harmonies of deep blacks, the blued and date)’ gray* 
of the backgrounds with thrir alight undulation, and 
the Anevee of hi* whiten touched with pearl, with 
blue, and with gold, assure him a place between Chardin 
and Corot. The mude is in his line, in which Gluck 
tind Mozart and Beethoven, for whom he ha* au un¬ 
compromising love, would recognise their melody, which 
U not yet drawn toward the romantic maelstrom, to be 
swept along b.v Berlioz. and submerged by Wagner in 
tlie orchestral storm of the symphony. 

‘11*0 music i* in hw line- According to the formula of 
the School, according to David even, he "draws badly." 
In his work, men constantly find that the ftri are weak 
the hands arr badly placed, tliat the necks liavc gutter. 
;<iiut* are JiMcusuweted, and arms and leg* a third too 
long or too short But it is always to the advantage of 
the expressive power of the line, which insinuates itself, 
launches forth, or bend* back, in order to give the total 
feding awakened in him by hi* model. He five* a 
tapering quality to finger*, rounds the limbs, hollow* 
tl»* small of the hack, thickens the lips, lengthens the 
eyes, or accentuates then angle. Drawing, portrait, 
large picture or small everything is linear melody, 
naively following the form in its continuous undula¬ 
tion, but, when it receive* the shock of the idea sug¬ 
gested by the form, *wrlUng, or |>rolncigiiig, or caressing. 
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or restraining that undulation in order to impoM its 
meaning. One might here surprise the trace of the 
romanticist deformation, wrrr it not that be first con¬ 
sidered the ensemble, not from the point of view of a 
dramatic mprcaaion to be rendered, but from the point 
of view of 11 general idea, objective und pagan, to which 
hit Latin soul nnd hi* culture, formed on the antique, 
have led him. A woman'* ann on the back of a cliair. 
a beautiful drooping hand, creased knees, or a sinuou* 
torso, melting mwn.v or coming forward, ore never 
isolated as they attract his ryes; they are only aiumniU 
of a firm and progressive wave, all of whose contours 
respond to th# sensation which lie seeks voluntarily, 
and finds in the heart of every object. 

lie b haunted by the desire for the feminine body, 
round, full, and swelling with strength, like a world. 
It is in him that we find the affirmation of that hymn 
to woman of which the pointers of the eighteenth 
century had given the outline with more verve than 
love, I ait which will assume, in the nineteenth, through 
Delacroix, through ChassCriau, through Corot, Cour¬ 
bet, Carpcaux. Paris, Renoir, ansi Rodin, a character 
of ardor, sometime* adorable and sometime* tragic. 
One hears it rumbling everywhere in his work. In which, 
because ha has more will power than lyric power, it is 
dollied with a definitely erotic, and almost unuual, 
meaning. If be were morn M|xmtancou*ly a painter, 
one would think of Goya. Here, above oil, his 
bourgeois sod breaks forth, with its appetite unre¬ 
strained and without inuer struggle; neither laces 
covering the skin, nor trinkets and chain* around the 
necks, nor ample dress** around the waists and the 
leg*, nor subjects drawn from religion or mythology, 
nuccerd in concealing this. lib Blcwed Virgin* were 
first painted nude, and when they Isave their hand* 
crossed over their heart, one still see* the bending 
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curve of the breast. and the line that grows round on 
the maturing abdomen. Certainly, before lit* fmialird 
drawing* and his allegorical pictures, one might think, 
nnd people have thought, that what is called ideal 
form is the only one that interests him. But bis real 
nature it shown by his thousand* of sketches, and it 
is in the*- that he is great. In them one secs furrowed 
torsos and drooping breasts, one sees brood flank* with 
fold* at deep at the boric of a tree, and heavy mix I 
burning as fruit. And when he cast* hit eye* on some 
illustrious titter, however austere tlie costume is 
intended to be, the person is alreody disrobed. As 
mail is defined for him by wealth, woman is defined 
by love. He weigh* the bellies of the bourgeois and 
the bonoout of their wives. How uuiny beautiful heavy 
arm*, emerging from their shawls, with fat hands, and 
the fingers spreading iu H full of sap. which the rings 
previ to the finger tip*! How many dewy glances 
under heavy eyelids, how many moist mouths where 
voluptuoiun*** trembles! How much warm flesh 
satisfied under the cold velvet, the stiff satin, and the 
inert scarf of gauxe which does not succeed in masking 
the languid droop of the trunk, the fat waist, and the 
neck full of murmur* and of restrained sob*! Some of 
hi* large painted sketches draw to the surface of the 
skin the warmth exhaled by the breasts, and the echo 
of profound sight. • 

Isolated, these portraits and these studies are uniting 
the finest tilings which Prance has produced. But if 
he tries to imagine, to compose, to seise the trumpet 
of heroism, and rite higher than hi* nature, he is seen 
a* that which he would always have been, if his sensual 
grains were not there to save his soul: a spirit rather 
common, or perhap* even one of a nlightly low order. 
A* soon os be ventures upon tlie greut symbols and 
the great myths, he i* icy or ridiculous. A* noon a a 
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hr attempt* to force them, even in their own direc¬ 
tion. to create—with on wurmbljr of women of the 
huretn or with ainneoua divinitkw—the poem of colup- 
tiiouvnoM rmliard by his slightest study, ho fea.t» of 
flesh ate without nobility. All he does is to pile up 
ninit. All tlio»e fat sale*, all those elastic bretut*. all 
thaw wrll-ruuwlc I lliigli*. make up a heap of trembling 
thing* like swarming larvw. If tap J«»r* not **•>!» I •• a 
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fragment of the picture, there n nothing to connect 
them mith the spirit. 

Here again, in this narrowne** of a nature which w 
very Audacious, certainly, vrry jionefful uud honest, 
but I unite I, hr m Insurgent*. Hr represents eighteenth- 
century rationalism which ha* come into power and is 
determin'd to hold it, even if it must do so by brute 
fltmwtii' ami by regarding the lyricism of the roman¬ 
ticist* as a kind of canker, enured by demagogue* and 
revolutionaries, which must Ire extirpated atony price. 
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even by making use of institutions and of formulas 
which be make* no were! of despising. He represent* 
artistic powtivian, practically s contemporary of 
philraopfcic and scientific positivism. and iu restricted 
in scope and as necessary as they are. It will nun lw-ar 
its fruits, and will even assume toward tbc muon of the 
bourgeois iu well ju lusanl the imagination of the 

romanticist, a n‘>le of uxsalistie. anarchistic. anti- 
Christian opposition by the rabhie. in its blind slavery 
to the religion of "forta.'* 


T 

But that will not be without resistance. Fnun-r has 
two faces, whose difference* and contrast* are attenu¬ 
ated when one looks at them from afar. It is in the 
very bosom of this poativirt rationalism that we iind 
the source of the current which will unite with itself 
the vast seuse-cuntributkm of romanticism. in order to 
demand that pure science open up to it the world of 
brute matter. And it is from this rationalism that there 
descends the current which will *e|Kuwte from pure 
science or will ignore it totally, in order to continue 
demanding of structural scarcely the work of the 
imagination, well balanced, very solid, and stay con¬ 
vincing structures, that they express that French 
idealism which adheres bo cloudy to real things, and 
differs from them only by the insensible shade* of a 
continual transposition, which spiritualise* thfia with¬ 
out seeming to touch them. Tame and Renan issue 
from the wune source*, cun tribute to what is really 
the same work, hut seem to incarnate the antagonism 
of tin- two tcndcM-M* of the (mini. We shall see Courbet 
and Puvt*. the one with his eyes ever on the ground, 
the other looking ever toward the line of the horizon, 
revealing to the France of tbrir period hr? plastic 
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•mil. and to inch a degree that if oo* of them had not 
been bom, she would not know herself. 

It it thus that between Ingres and Delacroix, between 
the dominating, conquering bourgeoisie and the pro¬ 
phetic transport of a people whose desire always out¬ 
strips the realisation due to the idealism of preceding 
griu'nttunt, Corot appears as the truest and purest 
representative of their movement- He shows u« 
neither the enthusiasm of victory nor the jnswerful 
egoism of practical results. 'Hie desire of the spirit, 
which brought him into existence, is Htill clarifying 
itself in certain men. In liim France continues on a 
brooder wing after his flight, but remaining in the 
straight line that site followed to Chardin, ever since 
Poussin ami Claude Lorrain offered, to the charming and 
penetrating soul of Foucquet, the architecture of method- 
Without bring aware of it, perhaps, he retains their 
historic landscape, or rather he renders it vaguely, os a 
frame to his idylls, ingenuous and anachronistic, with¬ 
out symbols and without pretension. Through Chardin 
himself, his trail is easy to follow in Vrroct. in Ollivier, 
m Louis Gabriel Moreau, and in all those delicate 
Little Masters of the century at the end of which lie 
was born. In him. their strength and their charm ore 
to be multiplied a hundredfold, by all the living growth 
of that century's great events. He experience* the 
same joy that they bad in watching the house* and the 
treea trembling in the water, the wooded slope* limit¬ 
ing a calm plain, and light clouds In one of those pink 
skiea touched with amber and silver in which northern 
France recognises the smile of tlsc light in the grace of 
her watercourse* ami the freahnem of Iter fields. 
Sometimes, the most subtle spirit of the moat delicate 
romanticism haunts the breaking day that he perceive* 
roming through the black strut* of the trees, burst* 
forth through their pure branches which twist like 
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flames and circulates in their bushy Inal's ns it hums 
w<ll> light nod air and birds. Like Delacroix and like 
lucres, he lows music. and the same music as they, but 
it is npcvialty from Gluck that he will ask the proportion 
simI measure which music can offer to the mind, and to 
- the heiut, that which is most pore and touching- Like 
dunlin, a Parisian alto, and a sou af lower middle-class 

people, and like Lu 
Fontaine, be will be a 
gmwn-ii]» child, in his 
enjoyment, through¬ 
out his life, witliout 
dose association with 
the writers ami the 
artists—the food ami 
Mildime Daumier ex¬ 
cepted—faithful Ml his 
family tie*, not foeul 
of talking painting, 
and. each evening 
under the Lunj». till 
he was nearly sixty 
years old. continuing 
in the society of his 
old father and hu old 
mother. He wonders 
over the French prov¬ 
ince*. where, in each 
place he has modest friend* whose names are now 
unknown; he stays fur weeks with them, not troubling 
anybody, since, rsrrpt at the hour af the good meals, 
he is out all day. with bin easel and hia pipe. He is 
regularly received at the Salons, for nothing shocks 
the public. nor attracts it in this purity without bril¬ 
liance, this Unimex* without violence, and this apparent 
impersonality, which continue, and crowns the old 
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French classicism. He is fairly ignorant, but of an 
exquisite judgment. simple. open of hand and of 
purse, without rancor, without bittrrnws and without 
envy, of great finrw, and unnoticed a* bn 
.Vs hr works on his little cun vases, he sings, like a 
bouse painter. The storm* of his heart—nnd he had 
sotne—-do not descend into lu» finger*. He lovra, 
ami he admin*, but he never makes any outcry, and 
if, for example, Delacroix is *]tokm of in his presence, 
that man who, at the time, represented the loftiest 
plastic genius of lib race, he says with the kind smile 
on his dean-shavm face, good-natured, broad, and 
powerful: "He is an eagle, and 1 am only a skylark. 
I sing little tonga in my gray clouds.'* 

And so he did. He arose at dawn to study the held*, 
for "the sun extinguishes everything.” A* soon ns the 
morning mist had falk-n, the value* asserted them 
wive* in the transparence of the air with their maxi¬ 
mum ol exactitude, of fmcnoa, and of purity. The 
morning light, may. and so subtle in that Ile-de-France 
where an impalpable vapor persist*, until the golden 
twilight, making of all Hjwtce u prism which give* the 
delic-atr shade* and affording a blond glow at it hang* 
over everything, Hooded the tky and the landscape and 
streamed over the waters. With the moment which 
precede* the fall of evening, it is the hour when the 
air teems to condense its fruity color on tree* and 
stones, to penetrate the trembling firmness of wall*, 
and to marry the lone of the light clouds with that of 
the toil. The eye of Corot wn* like a liquid minor, 
which reflected faithfully the poetry of those luminous 
and enhn day* of Franco when the river*, silvered 
under the silver rain of poplar and willow leaves, the 
serene air, and the hardy undulating line of the hill*, 
icon a crystallization of imponderable harmonic*, 
which the slightest lyric outburst, or the slightest 
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mystic- intoxication would shatter. Ilr copied what he 
MW. b<lt the quality of his vision wax divine. It n 
the halfway meeting place of tlie objective world Id 
it* moat unanimously accrptnl aspect*, and nf a soul 
attentively receiving the duKTcctot ami rarest teach¬ 
ings nf that world. If the lens of tlve photographer 
—by your leave. O Corot!—were endowed with a 
heart, it is thus that it would doubtless sec the world. 
The world ia, iitdrvd, rendi-red in likmr«»; the 

I winter teems to have added nothing to it and taken 
nothing from it. It seems. . . . Foe the miracle is 
precisely the invisible work of tin- mind transposing 
the dements of the object to the canvas with so much 
tact and measure that they do not ap|>enr to be modified 
either in their material, or in their locnl tone, or in 
their pro|mrtMiiu and their relation*. Hl* imagination 
evolves no new schemes, but in the delicate center* 
of an exquisite intelligence, the purest revelations of 
sensibility are associated. 

II.- Iiad mode three long journey* to Italy, and no 
one ever made better uae of hi* time there. Before 
a too hasty productiou. immoderately sought for 
toward the autumn of his career, canned h«tn to forget 
the lesson of ita limpel landscapes and produce too 
many cottony tree# and misty ponds, he had under¬ 
stood how well the structure of tlic laud of Italy and , 
of its cities, a* precise, as compact, M trenchant, and 
as clear as a theorem, could serve him when be should 
be ready to hold the gentleness, the peaceful coolness, 
ami opalescent light of the French UmUcape within 
lines firm enough to reveal it to the inind- He had 
drawn the denuded vertebn* of Italy, the abrupt 
contours of its promontories, its tree*, straight or 
twisted, but pure aa »wo»da, the straight outline* of 
the house* *iui »f the citadel*, and the continuous crest 
of the mountains of marble, silhouetted by the fire of 
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the sky. Hr 1 1*1 1 meditated before the rUioiu of Cana- 





iKto suit! of Guunli. which move one by their profound 
purity quite m the strain uf a violoocdlo dor*. Ou 
bU journey*, each time tbnt at FoaUilH'bkuu. at 
' iWArruy, at MuilnJa-iiilir, at La Rochelle. at 
Avignon, at Douni. at Rouen, at Arras, or Chartres. 

or in the Basque 
country. hr found the 
clou* and mysterious 
union of the line with¬ 
out ncririentaU,of the 
iu)|KCC«blr valor, ami 
of the tone at MMN' 
the moot exact, the 
most veiled, and the 
most rare. Ire marm- 
brted. At every pliuv 
whrrr a street (foe* 
down betuwn Inti 
hats, where red tttc« 
show at I hr of u 
■Owl. where a firm 
road run* between 
two row* of young 
elms, where on old 
city outline* its gu- 
blrs ami ila chimney* 
Against the sky. or where the tcpues of a cathedral 
point up through the nlveml mist, he remembered 
tlw terraoo where the house* and the towers roll like 
amlter brads. Ire rrinniilwml the immobility uf tin¬ 
stone* under the ine-iwlescent flame of the light, the 
spread of tin- jhiic* alwve roofs and cupolas, ami the 
niin* gilded by the evening. The intimate poetry of 
things entcml theelenmess and tire forer of lu*memory. 

I verily believe that he forgets neither a crevice 0*1 n 
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Moling facade, nor a round window under a drain 
Imjm*. dot the lust duster of leave* which tremble* u« 
the last branch; but the crevice or the facade eitnblwbc* 
a (■ lane, the window appears u a necessary sfiot, bluish 
or pearly. in the mauve or the gold of an old wall, and 
the leaves suspended between sky and water define 
the iiauKtuity of space. The grays and the blues, the 
golden reds and the pinks, penetrate one another and 
reply to one another, in a tremble h'ke mother-of-pearl, 
as they ripen this fruit of France, whose harmony 
insrriliea itself among waves of melody ns limpid ns 
the notra of a flute of crystal. 

From this admirable and gentle song to the tone of 
the idyll of antiquity, the distance is quickly traversed. 
Hen: are nymphs under the branches tuid divine sil¬ 
houettes leaning over the darkened lakes where the 
branches which spring forth are seen in reverse with 
the first or the lust star, and the cupola of the sky. 
llow many immortal figures lie has met near the siwings 
and under the wide tree* laden with drop* of water, 
with iti*rial murmur*, with twittering and the sound* 
of wings' How lightly he stepped that lie might look 
at them at ease, a* they dreamed or danced, the lyre 
or the thyrsus in their hand! And with what mute 
adoration he contemplated their slumber or their gomes 
when be surprised them nude, behind some bush hum¬ 
ming with bees, or at the edge of mine ntrvani wont 
to reflect head* crowned with flower* in its pure 
waters! Since Watteau, there has! not been in paint¬ 
ing a being k> profoundly enamored of the touching 
grnev that emanate* from the firm flesh of women, 
whom he painted from of nr. like the older master, and 
with a troubled reserve, seeking, in the undulation of 
the volume, and in the arabesque without projections, 
limbs and bodies in which the blood mingle* with the 
pulp of fruiU, and which gleam with the rare** of 
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amber and of silver. A hymn a* chaste as love, where 
desire takes on n sacred form. Tile ardent gravity of 
the lamb of the *OUth here again renders the fare of 
woman (lark or calm when die is before him. onwi 
her beautiful haiuls at her girdle, and give* to the 
breast awl the neck the firmness of marble column* and 
of mum! shields. Under the liomrapun skirt and the 
crowed neckcloth of live Italian peasant woman, under 
the gray drew touched with dull reds and pah* blue* 
of the young French woman, in all those little pictures 
which haunt the memory like veiled and merging «>imiK 
of violins, oboes, and harps, the form of the antique i« 
divined, in the ‘embrace of the modern nul. reani¬ 
mated and all atmnble at having born surprised oiKV 
more. 

rt 

There, then, is French idealism in its mast ran. 
Crete, but also in its must spiritual, expression. To 
attain this cxprr**«m, it is useless to spurn as un* 
worthy the desire for matter and the possession of it. 
To prevent its irresistible rejuvenation, it is itttim 
for this form to hurl itself upon matter, closing its 
wool and its heart to its loftiest precept*. It «*. however, 
these two simultaneous and parallel movements to 
which, at the moment when Delacroix and Corot 
became mature, but also at the moment when xieti- 
tific civilization alEniu itself, the writers aiul the 
artists will yield. In England, for example, the pro¬ 
test of tbc pointers against wiener and its industrial 
aspects will, under the influence of Ruakin, assume an 
abstract and literary* character, which will tailor it to 
misunderstand and forget panlting. In France, the 
century is fortunately too ntrong m its painting to 
stumble in its path. At most, when we approach the 
final development of what U claimed to be French 
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symbolism. so stammering. *o poor, ami «o submerged 
undo- the plastic powrr of the century. a fragile work 
will appear, the su|icemr flower of a culture which no 
longer |xnwr»»e« anything living or human, and lack* 
the faculty of revelation and the power of renewal: 
Ido- M> ninny men of the tragic jierioils when the miiul 
oscillates between two faiths. Odilon Redon will have 
wry quality of a greut painter -and of a great man. 
nothing. Tlie others accept life ami do not go seeking 
the mystery outside of it, aware that knowledge thrusts 
l»rk its frontiers and extends it. Corot, who maintain*, 
high ami pure, the flume of the spirit in the nutter 
regained and solicited by the spirit, was very glad. I 
imagine, to make use of the railway in order to reach 
his | unlit mg ground more quickly. Courbet will not 
lie wrong wlien hr laughs heavily if |wuptr talk to him 
about the soul: but just the same, there will be mote 
"smil" in a square Centimeter of the most materialistic 
of Courla-t’s paintings than in all the work* of the 
English |trv-Raphael! tea, of Gustave Moreau, and of 
Itoerklin. put together. When I'uvi* gathered inspira¬ 
tion frmu Grrek and mediirval legends of the ideal 
world, a* he did. he was not frightened ut tlic right of 
telegraph poles 

And so Puvis. amid the current which sends painting 
to the ]K»itivitt philosophy of the time, and soon to 
m-ience itself, to aak for a technique after having asked 
for moral support, Puvis remains the only one who 
with a sufficient plastic intelligence maintains French 
idealism in his means and in his results. To tell the 
truth. lie is far lew of a painter than Corot, who write* 
him, through Pomain, with French tradition. His 
master, IMacrotx. did not transmit to him the inur of 
pathos and the nrnm of the mystical in painting, doubt- 
U* Immiw that sense is the moat personal and the 
most living of all- Movement and harmony do out 
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flow os a unit and from within; in kin painting, the 
unity of the work is external and of the will; hit high 
culture, alone, Hinong the element* of his vision, 
creates solidarity, one that is sufficient to Mtiafy taste, 
but insufficient to subjugate it. But there it not, in 
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the whole work, a suspicion of literary or symbolical 
intention foreign to the natimrnU which tin* language 
of plastics is capable of expressing. And if the instinct 
of the painter it leas vast than his mind, his feeling for 
decoration lends him a moral force which the Gothic 
men of Italy seemed to have exhausted. 
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Hi could not cnnwfli hlmwlf long with Courbet. hi* 
elder by * few year*. and whose effort at ita beginning*, 
when he left the atelier of Delacroix. Interested him. and 
alwavt corumiuInI hi* respect- Thu 'OOWwkM b'lwl- 
like power miut even have revealed to him. by contrast, 
the reeret of hi* desire. Another painter band**. of 
the same age a* Courbet. revealed to him. at the decHivc 
hour, the great decorative style. Fiery. octiMial. 
intoxicated with low and with painting, the creole 
duMtriu, Celebrated wbcu twenty yean, old and 
larking only. pcrhapa, a longer life m <*drr to become 
llie greatest painter of hi* century, wan in the very 
center of the whirlwind in which the wild lyricism of 
Delacroix and the determined style «»f Ingres were 
dashing, influencing all the urtUU. diakii* Cha^eriau 
himself and towing him about without respite, until 
hi* death, which came when he had attained the age 
of Raphael and of Watteau. A life too short. e^M-enJIy 
if one thinks of it* gnuidi.**.- ambition*, the frescoes in 
xrh*ch human form* inarry tbeir undulation*, like those 
of river* or of Sower* wrajring. with the flower, tlicin- 
•clvea. with tile riven, with the wnweed. with the 
Iwandie*, with the vine*, nod with the shnave*. the 
French poem of Goujon. of Pouwn. of Girardou. and 
of Watteau, unfolding under the burning shadow of 
the troiacul forest, and under th* romantic frrnry of 
death and volu|*tuou»ne*a. A life too fniiL n health 
loo precarious for the unforeseen robustness of a plastic 
intelligence Ciqiable of forcing ujkhj the intoxication ej 
hi* century structural discipline and the heroic gmee of 
th* Greco-Latin geniu*. A life too passionate, |>cr. 
]ia]». from which there e*rapcd a Are which returned 
upon it. and burned it. and |MTinitted to wirge up from 
its falkzi a* he* the immense optemlor of tho*e corolla* 
n-likli grow on wwiu* flaming rock, und which one per- 
ceivea from a long dutanec. strange, hallucinating, and 
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solitary. Wlirn l*r di*a|>f>eared, « fear ardent coeupod- 
lions, (nil of the meaning of the great natural symbols 
broad flank*. uplrndnr of arms ansi of knee*. the 
tinkling of jewels and medal*. nninrn like «oinf gfVJlt 
fruit* of tbi? tropic*, h**vr. ripe, swelling with ofLinxi* 
sa\k and giant trees with the wide expanse of their 
trunks and their branches like twutiug lUaic* -had, 
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«l all rvrnts, outlincil the reconciliation, possible only 
in • spiritual organism os new and strong jo his on n. 
bet arm the taxi hostile masters in whoa the cmturv 
wight have found its decorative expression. Ingres, 
indeed, from the time of his return from Koine had. 
with his misunderstanding of reflections, his local 
tones, his unbroken backgrounds, and hia linear 
rhythms initiated a type of mural painting aliicti 
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neither he dot hb pupil* ever brought to realization, 
Delacroix WO* too much oI a painter, too much of « 
muMcian, too much raunoml of subtle iludes and of 
lightninglikc passage*. to subordinate hi* great epic 
frescoes to the solemn unity and the austere ton* of 
the wall*. 

Puvia dc Chavannes. with far lea* genius, but per¬ 
il nj* with more patience and, in any case, with more 
time than Choaririau lud, at lout attempted the miracle 
which no one. sine* Giotto, ha* wrought completely. 
With a little more of sensual intoxicution in the Color, 
which b held in too eioar subjection to the bareness of 
the stone, a little more of plenitude of life, uxid of 
accent, in the grand line* which attempted to bring 
form and gesture back to the simplest architectural 
rhy tluu. he would, through the synthesis of his land¬ 
scape* and through the pal* perfection of hi* well- 
Controlled harmonies, have touched the highest accord 
to be attained between painting with it* life and the 
monument with it* idea. The noble spirit is prnrtirally 
alone oa its peak, where a few pale flowers are strewn 
and where the sound* of tl»* world become tenuous 
before they reach him. This ruddy Burgundian, serousl 
but an aristocrat, who loved women, the country, ami 
good wine, ever rises to imaginary constructions which 
wimmiirxw c*ir universe in majestic forms and chastened 
melodies. There is no surrender to the sensation of 
the moment- Everything is masterly evocation of the 
spiritual aspects of the event and of the place. The 
moon rise* at its hour to Und it* glow to the saint who 
watches over the sleeping roofs. The sea it dead for 
the poor man whom it feeds, and the shore discloses to 
him only the amrmic flowers of hope aud of memory. 
When he will* it, all the departed or dying civilisation* 
rise from the oceans they have ransacked, in order to 
tender their submission to the modern world. The angels 
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fly in a heaven cooqucred by the industry of men. Let 
w accepteverything, in oriler tounderstand everything, 
he seems to say. Ami let us spread our two greut wings 
Above the miserable quarrel* of doubt »iwl of otgition. 
.... Tic tree*. isolated and straight, with their 
«H»m Waves, the bare plains, the culm rivers, the foam 
Aral the jumre of the wn, the skira which dawn or 
evening slowly illuminate or darken, the rooUmlrwi 
bml* waiting’for night, and the group- dispersed by 
labor, game*, study, and war. have Use grandeur of a 
prayer offered by an unbeliever to universal life, to 
thank it for loving bun- It i* Reuan between the 
Church and atheism, the double and serene protest, of 
a nature somewhat too voluntarily spiritual, against 
excessive literary abstraction, and against encroaching 
sensualism. He ha» not the faith, but he understands 
it, aisd lie expresses it. Aral then he has a noble vision 
of things, which is also a faith. And the intellectual 
epic of France, with it* c«hn harmonic*, its measured 
architecture, ami its limpid idealism, is unrolled on all 
these walls between linos of white muse* bearing the 
sword and the lyre, and somber laurel wood*. 

At the other extremity of the universal movement 
which sweeps French painting onward toward the 
renewal of ita means. Courbet accepts the Mine of 
"realist.’' which n given him in derision. He shout* the 
ward like ft chnllengr, with bis drawling_ voice. Every 
time that profile speak of the ideal, os of imagination, or 
of beauty, or of poetry, or of mystery, h* shrugs lus 
heavy shoulders, picks up his brush and paint* a manure 
heap, llri* right Only, he »too right. He bn* almost 
no general culture, be ha* known no fervent apprentice¬ 
ship under a master of his profession. At the Ixwivre. 
be copies those in whom be find* the direct qualities, 
which are the only onto be understand*, and which he 
reeks to carry further than they -the \ endian*. th* 
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Finning*. and the Spaniard*. AnnrrWic and M-tf- 
t* light, he of course found* * School, which is to t*y. 
h religion. He call* hiuwrlf tbc fire nu\n, free from 
tlie prejudice of vsthHio fluent ion. even while he 
himself it in search of culture and of government. 
And be reproduce* the faults nod tbc blemuhe* of 
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mllurfA and govrmmenl* in their Hr cup*** 

the pictures of the masters us faithfully as he thinks 
to copy nature. ami camr* ovrr into his art the Mark- 
l»;«c-l.grtiim<!» uf the canvases in the mummi. 
their opaque shadows, and all the foreign substance* 
that x^r and dirt have deposited on their surface. 

By good fortune, his craftsmanship is tremendous. 
He copies the splendor of flcali, the great gray *k*o. tlse 
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brook* under the Irave*. the vast tree*. the foggy sea 
and itj breaking wave*. with ha much application, 
exactitude, and force a» he iloe* tlw bitumen and the 
rancid oil of the masterpiece* which lw ill understands. 
He do*** not eompoae. I* dor* not transpose; with 
black. while, blood. * little gold and day. hi* trowd 
plasters the object under hi* Iwoad eye*. tho*e of • 
somnolent. *m*ual animnl ruminating idowly. with ■ 
few obteure idea*, and with powerful emotion*. Fir 
hus a gluttonous delight in mixing lii* thick p*«te, and 
the stories l»r builds up are rudi ment Ary —a country 
hurtal. drinkers aroumi a table, stone breakers, or 
women sifting whit—which leave a remembraoor. dull, 
very tenacious, however, ami aoasetime* very moving. 
He believe* himself to 1m* bringing rotnanticion to a 
brutal door, ami he uncompromisingly prwerve* it* 
antithesis. by opposing Idacks usd white*, a process 
easy to conceive and difficult to execute, but with 
which he plays with a gntndiiMc breadth, os no one Iwuf 
since Frans ’ Hals- Somet inure lie thereby read*-* 
depth* which extend in veiled nod heavy wnoritics 
to the center of the eternal and simple feeling* of the 
heart, like the lowest and parrot note* wherein the 
violonerllo and the human voice unite their pasMon- 
Hr knows how to make a drama, direct, |>cc-w*it, ami 
of a bare and »«*cnber gravity, with the handkerchief 
which u widow'* hand bold* to her face as she weejM. 
and which moke* a white spot Again* her black veil. 
He know* how to unite there with great livid doutl*. 
a low gray cliff, a few powerful ml*, and A few mortuary 
emblem* which carry into the mournful provincial 
gatl wring tl*e suini* iio»i* echo of the mystic symbols 
and of the death frosts of love and of memory. He 
doe* not do this purposely. I should say. He copie*. 
But perhaps, on that day. he writes— with nothing 
but -Lark garments, a little white linen, a few women 
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keeping and with bowed head*, souk ordinary spec¬ 
tators. a grave differ, a grave in the day. and a *m<I 
and leaden laniLsrsjie—the ino«t powerful epic of the 
family in the history of painting. 

S**ch u the man, knowing do fine distinctions. almost 
coarse, though he has strange flushes, and—hi* portraits 
of Proud'han, of Bcrliat, of Buudciairv. and of Valles 
are wit now to thi*—though hr i» nttrnrtcd toward the 
mind, like a big wooillami insert that flies in, with a buax 
of wing*, through the o|iea window into lighted rooms. 
Such is tlii* magnificent painter. Every tiling that u 
animal, close to the earth, and the earth itself, in its 
torpid and obscure life, he recounts with a single and 
Certain power which will not stir. A joy that is 
sensual and vulgar, but a thousand times stronger than 
gnu», stronger than taste, and stronger titan the itmnc 
of slmme. weighs upon the work, often reaching a 
point of stifling the air in it till it mmsot he breathed, 
and sometime* deadening the very paint and rendering 
it crude, heavy, and with do more reflection than comes 
from lead. The leaves of tlsr tree* are almost ala-ay* 
without a tremor, and the trunks without nourishing 
humidity, but around their thick-set robustness heavy 
shadows are spread, in which the heat of the day col¬ 
lects over the motionless springs and the little sleeping 
beast*. The oxen plunge into the burning gmwK 
their eyes half chx<d, beautiful women stretched on 
the ground have big folds of rnoiat flnli at their wrist* 
and at their white necks which disappear into the 
opening of the bodice, and powerful legs under the drests 
which is sometime* turned up to the knee. When 
the woman is quite nude, he is uplifted by a kind of 
massive and radiant lyricism. He pursues her firm 
curve* and the light and shadow, to make of them it 
Miigle block, solid and full as a living warble. The 
splendid bellies and the hard breast* breathe in it. 
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between the white arm* and the loosened ml hair, 
with the calm of a mountain plain stretched out in 
»lunilier- Other creature* of lovti acck. under die dense 
bouglu, die water known to the creature* of the wood*, in 
which to soak their skin. wboee fat luster placidly 
attract* the eye of the male. The |ioem of matter 
mare he* on. heavy anil alow a* a plow. C-ourhet will 
drive it along to the end of hi* one broad furrow, whuw 
dark gleam is like that of a damp and heated toil. 
In his passing, he will have mowed down die whole 
romontiriat IlUuoon which had been lived through by 
two or three great painter*, but which sinks to earth 
a* soon an they die, herauae it a»» not supiurted by a 
sufficient max. of reality. The reality which he brings 
to replace it will go down with him. because it did not 
take sufficient account of Illusion, and when he has ex* 
hausted hi* reality, art disappears. 

The prisoner of another Illusion, the materialist 
Illusion. Courbet constantly confused realism of lan¬ 
guage which belongs to all the musters capable of 
remodeling the world in their minds in order to project 
it beyond them a* it* living symbol—with the rralnm 
of the subject. And in order not to become the slave 
of the Ideal, he became “the slave of the model.”* 

This atheist, with an asceticism which, to be sure, 
troubled him hut little, became it was natural, inter¬ 
dicted tnuisjMMition, which liberates the creative gemu.« 
and cause* it to enter the plane of the universe- He did 

not know that reality reside* far more in the nature 
of the artist dian in the nature of his subject. He did 
not know that life resides not only in the epoch, but 
also in the faculty of incorjwrating with memory, 
with the imagination, and with knowledge, the char¬ 
acteristic* of the epoch. He did not know that life 
ia not in the object alone, but in all the sensible rela- 
1 TV t#*w A**- #AL 
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tkmship* of *11 tbc objects *mnnf themselves, anil in 
tbcir intuitive relationships with hiia who contemplate* 
them. lie did not know that it i« from this precisely 
that painting derives its lyrical character, or. as Baude¬ 
laire colls it. its “supernatural character.** But by 
that very ignorance, hr aasurvd the fecundity of the 
future. 


VII 

Science had hero advancing for half a century. The 
“fact" itself had been left behind. Progress of a pro¬ 
found nature waa being made in the analysis of matter, 
and each day brought forth wxne practical miracle. The 
mind carries on all its elements together, in a block. 
The science and the art of a given jwriod are never 
more than particular modes of expression, distinct in 
their characteristic*. Init through their spirit, belong¬ 
ing in common to all the mm of that period. The 
unexpected results of the application to industry and 
to social life of the discoveries of chemistry, of electri¬ 
city, and uf mechanic* were making an itupmuiou 

u|xiu tbc mobile imaginations of the artists before all 
tlie others, and although by habit they* are fur remured 
from the utilitarian movement of the century, they 
Khow*cd themselves this time strongly disponed to accept 
its guidance. The literary mrt» meet at the lectures 
Claude Bernard- The pointers interest themselves 
in the discoveries of Cbevrrwl, who really dots* no more 
than prove that which had already been glMMcd by 
Titian, Tintoretto, Veronese, Greco, ttubciu. Rem¬ 
brandt, Velasques, Watteau, Chardin, Reynolds, and 
(ioya. that which wo* known by Constable and Dela¬ 
croix. hut which, when rigorously demonstrated, will 
radiant tbc Prcnch mind, enamored, even in the domain 
of the creative imagination, of dear nut*oas and of 
visible truths. The literary constraint to which the 
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romanticists submitted Jficldl, after Courbet, to scien- 
tific constraint, and tlic artist pxitM almost without 
transition from the prison of the subject into thr prison 
of the object. 

Tlii* attempt to return to sources had nothing new 
about it save iU acientifir met hoi. which, indeed, was 
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what rendered it decisive. At the Very time of Uu- 
antngooUtic triumphs of Ingres and of Delacroix, the 
painters had left the studios and the Schools to return 
to ''nature/' in an outburst of sentiment, whose first 
origin must be sought in the influence of the .Vour eUe 
UHoitt, the Con/iwnoiM. and the Control Social. The 
City win a place of perdition for the loan of sensibility. 
He could rran the innocence of his vision only by 
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contact with the earth it.vlf, source of the eternal youth 
of forms in tnetamorplioais, ud of the heart, to which 
it give* hack ealauteu and purity. An excess the 
opposite of the abuse of the Museum and of the crentivr 
excitation of the dtia -it wu an ascetic assent to keep 
turning in the same circle, to see nothing of the desire* 
and the urge of one’* epoch, and to drug oneself dowdy 
with the opiate of a personal formula, and with the 
increasing shadow of habit and forgetfulness. Dela¬ 
croix ia far more solitary at the center of the brutal 
cities which he forces to gravitate around hi* own 
mind, than are these romantic peasant*, exiling Uieui- 
Klvc* in the solitude of the wood*, and in the stifling 
desert of a sentiment which dries up in advance the 
springs that the fever of living would open up in (hem 
each day. A landscapist—Michel U so solitary that 
his very life is almost unknown, although the wul of 
Rembrandt sometimes crosses hit path. Two painters 
remain at Barbixon throughout their Uvea. Rnu.wau, 
so moving at time*, wheu he uses only his pen and 
notes his direct impression*, those that one keep* for 
oneself—measured, balanced, clear cut. musical, and 
computed like all those which the French m—tew of 
drawing have left us, from Claude and Pouasin tv 
Yernct and Corot—Rousseau fall* asleep at the edge of 
hi* eternal marsh**, whose color, of an uncertain violet, 
he finds again in the solitary oak* and the moist twi¬ 
light* where his sadness seeks a poetic intoxication, 
ending in ennui. Millet believes—or rather people 
believe since the time of Millet—that the reading of 
the Bible suffice* to five them the sense of the world, 
and that poverty, simply and stoically borne, will 
render him worthy to sing of the existence of the lowly 
among whom he live*. A double error, from which 
there will b* no escape, either in hi* feeling for thr 
country—now epic, now Virgiliaa, or in his cull of 
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Michael Angelo and of Pousmii, A* in his admiration for 
n>-lar*r>ix. or in h» friendship for Daumier. who comes 
alone from Pans, from time to timr. to brandish tlic 
flame of hia genius over Millet's obstinate habits. It 
i* true that hr plowed. when a boy. and that hr went 
about in a blouse and in wtvwlro shoes, but that i» of 
no imjwrtanrr to us. It is true that during a journey in 
Auvergne. that arid and austere country, »Uii*rd Idee 
an old cloak, be scrupulously studies the inner structure 
of the earth, and produced some admirable images, as 
pure a* a Japanese drawing, ns firm as a German draw¬ 
ing. It is true that in hi* peasant Georgies, there are 
reaper* bending with the same movement, sowers with 
their lengthening shadow, men driving tlteir spades 
into the ground, ami all those niinplc figures of the 
noble, ud fateJuliMW* of labor, with the feeling of 
mu I plural expression in the form*, which exist in space 
solely through their broad surfaces and their expressive 
plant*. But with him, thia feeling is more poetlr than 
plastic, ami too often, when we descend beneath the 
plane of the idea, the form sound* hollow. And if 
liis drawing i* always sober and sometime* decisive, 
his pointing—save for a few supwh exceptions, the 
“Rainbow," the "Church," Uie "Harrow," and two or 
three splendid portraits—is muddy ami dull. Of all 
those herds under the moonlight, of all that Kiiokc of 
half-hidden villages, of all those muffled voices beard at 
the level of the furrows, and of all those distant mur¬ 
mur* of the “Angelas'* ami of faint bells, perhaps there 
will mnain one day no more than a few broad flaahe*, 
enught hy four strokes of the pen. ami the memory of 
n power misled bjr bang put at tlie service of u sensi¬ 
bility which we must respect, and of the artist’s touch¬ 
ing rharsrtrr. 

If Daubigny, a good landscapist, had not gone to 
initiate himself in the beauties of the country close to 
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Rnu.wnii and Millet. they would have exercised no 
mil ii•*»■■•* upon the painters whose art wax bom at the 
meetinjr place of Courbet with scientific ami literary 
materialism. And again. that influence is more moral 
tliau sensuous. The men who decide to turn their 
backs upon the School and the studio, in order to 
wipe from their eyes the soot of the museums and to 
n*k of outdoor light the secrets of hunnoay, could not 
fail to hear that long protest against doctrinaire paint¬ 
ing which was ariung from the entire century, from 
Ingres, from Daumier, from Delacroix, and from Cour¬ 
bet, but which the purr landscapist* expreanod with 
more ingirnuoiixiiea*, if not with more force, than the 
others. Pissarro, enamored of theories and of systems, 
lint of all follows Corot and Millet, und it is because lie 
wiD act up his easel in a furrow, before a plowman with 
liu plow, or before a herd of cattle, that he gradually 
discovers the nature of light and the quality of shadow, 
and on these discoveries builds the painting of the 
morrow. 

The studio, tlie room where ooc points, or even the 
falsified light uf the street, oil mask the object- The 
external world alone exists, man excepted, and only 
outdoor light reveals it as it U. Delacroix, to be sure, 
is a master: he rediscovered the laws of contrast and of 
association of colon which had almost been lost, but Ilia 
imagination whirls him too high and too far, and carries 
Ilia painting to a point where it is merely a symbolic ex¬ 
pression—a step further, and it will he a literary expres¬ 
sion—of the universe- And then he paints in the 
studio, and from memory. Courbet also, although he 
gets the facts, at least, and express** them without 
commentaries. Millet and Rousseau certainly go to 
the open fields to seek tlicir subjects, and in full day- 
light, but they limit themselves to making sketches, 
and then they eorne home and in the sad light of a 
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cottage or under a lamp, llie}' plaster away at lh«r 
Christina Georgia ao«l their idealised oak*. Paul 
Hurt we* the field*. the forest, and the iky only through 
a voluntarily dramatic fading. whose majestic and 
grandiloquent melancholy exasperate* the young mm, 
who hare been brought up in the idolatry of the naked 
truth and in the increasing noise of the victory of 
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science over mystery, over doubt, over subjective 
lyricism. and even over lyriciini as a whole. Corot. 
U> be sure, has a passionate sentiment for space and for 
light, but even be paints from pencil- or pet»-nketche*. 
which he combine* at home; liendes. one sea very' 
little of hi* painting; be keeps the best of it in has 
studio, the remainder goes to the dealer. And than 
nil have habit* from which even the greatest have not 
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heen able to rid themselves. ami which nature, when 
directly interrogated. only rarely justifies, save under 
artificial illumination* and confined almo*|»hw*: they 
oppose shadow to light everywhere. and connect all 
tbeir tonc« by a gamut of intermediate semitones which 
are not to l» derived fnim daylight. 

Pissarro, who is becoming more and more unwilling 
to paint anywhere but in the ojkti air. ansi who carries 
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with him certain friends* Claude Monet. Renotr, 
Sisley, and later Ctanoe- discovers a young painter. 
Edouard Manet, who doe* not always paint out of 
tltion, but who m the fir»t nun in Europe to luive tlw? 
audacity to lay one light color on another light color, 
to reduce the aemiUmca to their minimum. or even 
to ignore them, and almost to Mipprcia modeling hy 
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juvtaporting or *uperimpo«ng strokes bound by a 
line, which in very finu, but which detaches from a 
background purged of shadows that might serve k» 
adjunct*- It U primitive painting in one sense, with 
brutal illumination from in front, a sheet of diffused 
light failing Straight down and revealing the object* 
in brilliant silhouette* (dared one on another, or one 
beside the other, like big piece* of cardboard or of 
doth, and cut out clear in the full light. 

It is a downright, violent, uncompromising puint- 
ing, that run* counter to the whole of the routine edu¬ 
cation which, since the Renaissance, has been given 
to the rye by the smoke and flame of the museums, and 
every time that it appears :n publio ■* create* an uproar. 
It is a revolutionary jiountmg which, in order to return 
to five sources, in order to temper the art of painting in 
them once more, dare* to suppress certain of its pro- 
foundest acquisition* for the purpose of establishing 
it IMI fresher ground and ol strengthening the tradition. 

A Parisian of Parts, and belonging to a family of the 
old middle dam, a pupil of Thomas Couture (a painter 
without intelligence, but gifted, and wnetimrs power¬ 
ful) fed on Ingres and Delarmnc and saluted by theta 
in his initial efforts, he was perfectly acquainted with 
Use masters; but be had gone instinctively toward 
those in whom he found anticipated the justification of 
hi* Itnidnr**, the Spaniards, the Fleming*, and Frans 
Hals above all. who merely for the joy of the eye. with¬ 
out any pretext to anecdote, or the picturesque, or 
literature, combined colors with the swift movements 
and the infallible mreneo* of a woman assembling 
flowers, or sorting out materials for a dress or a hat. 
He atudses Goya also, the magician who, in a second, 
by the combination of a few limpid tone*, brings out 
of the void a hand, an arm. a look, a flower, or a violent 
hallucination. Manet goes to are their work in the 
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place wbfTr it was done, and after that he knows hi* 
way. Rw on rose, white on white, in stroke* that 
live the whole filing shimmer* like u bouquet: every* 
thing sing*, nothing murks out the form a* projecting, 
because nothing appears it amuag the clear tone* in 
the »|>*er mrmumling it oe grading off behind it in the 
backgrounds, 'live picture ring* rather loud at time*, 
but it never rings faLw- 

Thia almost cuniplcte suppression of tbc passage, of 
the intimate echoing of one tone in the neighboring 
tone, thi* vision, pure nn:l cruel, which present* the 
world like a sheaf of living flower*, gives to Manet'* 
painting a certain lack of continuity, a •raw tJ dashing 
like a broad piece of light-enlaced material, in which 
different pieces, one as tight at another, had been 
*cwn in, here and three- The flesh, even that which 
contain* the mouth and the eye*, is of no more impor¬ 
tant.; to him than the pink of the cravat standing out 
against the block coat, the rrd slash made by the book 
whose blood color non traits with the yellow carpet, the 
bed sheet with it* blue rvflections, and the reflection* he 
sets trembling in the mirror of the glasses and of the 
knives. It m an immense still-life, a trifle scattered, n 
trifle disjointed, but of Midi power that, forty year* 
afterward, it is still the channel for the invasion of 
painting by color and. behind color, the incursion of all 
the audacities, all the splendors, all the shining and 
fierce brilliance of the Orient. 

And tbm, of the great paintrra, riiiee the all too 
rare essays of Watteau and of Chardin (for Dcbucourt 
is only a chronicler, penetrating, witty, and tart, and 
Boilly is only n spinner of tales of every-day life, with 
all his simple good humor and all his fine shade*), be 
is the first to seek in the street itodf. in the cafe*, mid 
in the public gardens the plastic and living emotion 
wbkh Lc will interpret directly. And since be i* «tndl- 
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ing about for throe quarters of the day ami working 
tin- other quarter, like a good, improvising, inquisitive 
1'nrisinn. he U finding, »t every moment, things lie wu 
not even looking for. By no means it till* any longer 
Um dramatic street that Daumier evoke* so powerfully 
in the burning mud in aliidi he neulpturci; it b the 
street without trumvpasition. with iU diffuwd light, it* 
lively colors, the shimmering mosaic of its flog* and of 
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its show windows; it » the cate with it* tables and its 
plate glass, it* smokers, and it* rouged women, and 
the garden with it* groups under the trees, clamorous 
ipo^i jn which the jumi^uts, the hincU, the hmr» •iwi 
the face* break ami re-Mtahlish the harmony in a 
vigorous disorder. Fugin* Lami. to he sure, a a fine 
painter of the movement* of the streets, of the ra«* 
track*, and of the gardens, hut the pomp and the set¬ 
ting overpower hi* style. Con*tantin (luya b the only 
ooe ut that period who knows alto how to *ee fonua 
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Iklmuik through the dust, uiat dream. tbc quiver of 
the sunlight, and the scintillation of jewel* and of 
lamp*, and who has left Hemal images of tbc instant 
caught in ita flight. But the art of Monet, which lias 
Ic>« of profundity. Ic** of style. and lew of mystery-, 
has more of singularity and more at innovating auda¬ 
city, anil it «erts infinitely more influence on its time. 
And then this is not a matter of sketchea in an album; 
this is a question of great painting. I.inipid |Nunting, 
wiwlwd in like a eater-color. as hard and cool at a 
falcate, as full of diversity a> n basket full of woolen 
yarns, as living os a 6rM at flower*. and as lirui and 
part in form a* a Japanese lacquer. 


via 

Manet reveals to Pissarro the secret of painting 
frankly and without shadows; Pissarro, in turn, car- 
rim Manet with him to the fields, and shows him hy his 
example, and especially by that of the virtuoso of the 
group. Claude Monet, that the open ait suppresam not 
only modeling, hut the very contour of the forms, tod 
substitute* for local tone an infinite interchange of 
dancing reflections, tangled and indivisible, wherein 
the form hmUIn iuul i* submerged in the tide of the 
univrrwe. Munet. following hi* new friends, will, after 
that, paint but little save in Uie open air. There shall 
be no raorc studies Combined in the studio, wbooe 
attenuated and mournful light stifle* the vibrations at 
open ijioce. changes the color relations, renders pro¬ 
nounced the fixity of forms to the detriment of their 
moving surfaces, and condemns the eye to return, little 
by little, to its old hahit* of progressive gradations from 
the too artificial light to the too gloomy darkneos. Now 
you plant your easel right out in the fields, und carve 
out a section of nature for the picture, which shall be 
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painted all out of doors. Tier* is the woodland o I 
Courbet, with its green penumbra and it* dark leave* 
>11 read mg over priiblc* aim! brooks. But Ui# *un pierces 
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the bruclm. sends upon earth and flesh hn«hu wov^ 
ing spots, and the shadow vanish**- 'Hieo the ejr« ol 
the painter, at first dariled by the sun** illumination. 
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brown** steadier. insists, gradually recovers its vision, 
*rxl disliryfiii*Krji a phantom of shadow where at 
firs* it could no loader we anything. The shadow itself 
i* light, it is transparent, it i* airy, and the colon of 
the prism, according to the thousand tones standing 
next to our another, and according to the angle ol the 
light, arc decomposed in the shadow and transmuted 
them into gamut* of ever subtler shades which no ooc 
had ever observed Iwfnm. Soon the object no longer 
has its personal color; the play of sun and shadow, all 
the wandering rrderlina* in thrir network, and the 
variations of the season, of the hour, and of the accood, 
impressed by the passing of the wind or the interpoai- 
tioc of a cloud, sweep over the surface of the object a 
thousand changing and mobile tour* which turn the 
hude of the world into a vast moving drama. 

When the young mm will have seen Boudin’* paint¬ 
ings. in which the tea air holds in its meshes rigging 
and nails, and trembles with the vapor and the spray, 
when they have studied the water-colors of Jongkind, 
the Hollander, in which air. water, ice. and cloud* are 
one liquid gulf, as deep us the ocean and us transparent 
as the sky, when Claude Monet and Pissarro have dis¬ 
covered. in London, the ilanring fairyland of the wed¬ 
ding of the sun, of the twilight, of the mist, and of the 
sea. with which Turner’s canvases dorxlc the eye*, the 
renewal of jaunting will have been effected in their 
instinct. While Pissarro is striving to formulate jicin- 
ciples, and rrcomusends choosing the spectrum color* 
alone, proscribing any mixing of thrm, and advising 
that they be juxtaposed or crossed in separate, 
comma-lik* spot*. Sidey. Claude Monet, llcnoir. and 
Oxanne practice their eye upon th# discovery of the 
incessant movement on the surface of life, and its 
changes from minute to minute, depending ou the 
march of the sun and of the infinite and trembling 
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gulf of subtle passage*. of complex reflection*, of lights 
in their interchange. and of the fleeting coloration* 
fur which the univerae of the hip i* fom'er the theater. 

Pissarro cncitinuc* his opuatlcship into the inhabited 
landscape. Painting the ml roofs, half-Ken behind 
the apple tree*, and Ui* low hills edged by the curtain 
of the poplar* and by the river, be drmooslrutcs that 
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even when, by mean* of » severe technique, one ob¬ 
tains the maximum of atrial vibration and of luminous 
splendor, one may remain the most discreet poet of 
the intimacy of thing*, the friend of poor houses, a man 
who knows that the tree* have a thousand admirable 
adventures between their winter poverty and their 
summer wealth, a man who tenderly unfurls th.. hum¬ 
ble movement «f the plant* grown on the hill slopes, 
and their spontaneous ami mobile harmony, always 
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ui keeping with the light and the wnathrr. Later on. 
when he sees all this less distinctly, he selects Mime 
high plane from which to paint the great cities. the 
facade* behind the leaves, where a thousand lively nml 
subtle tones quiver in the diffused silver. Uic golden 
vapor on the river, and the distant swarming on street 
and sidewalk Renoir delights in decomposing the 
grayest atmosphere and the most neutral light into 
pri»nk*, in which the carmines, the strung 
mis, the pinks, the blues, and the violets of the jew¬ 
eler, and the gems red need to powder piny, with the 
auu, over nude flesh, in order to pursue its contours 
into the transparent shadows, and to rediscover, little 
by little, and with increasingly startled cinotioa. its 
profound volumes. Sisley tell* the tale of t*tn on 
the water, of flaky skies where the storm is collecting, 
of the vast shudder of the uir and of the riven around 
masts from which pennants fly. of suburban regatta*, 
of the light wind blowing through the leaves and the 
grasses on the lnuik, and of the tremble of the particle* 
ill space, uniform and gray. Claude Monet is intoxi¬ 
cated by the light and at a distance of two croturw* 
replies, through LU lyricism under the eaciUmaot of 
free expanses, to the lyricism of Claude Lorrain in- 
clooed in the rigorous architecture of the will and of 
rensoci. 

He perceives the tun before all the other*, even 
when it has not yet risen, and even when the sky i* 
covered. Piercing the clouds, or from beyond the 
curve of the earth, the sun floods the univerte with n 
powdery rain of rays which hu eye alone see*. The 
sheet of light spread by the Min over the world is for 
him like an innumerable crowd, through which then* 
wander, along intricately crossing path*, a hundred 
thousand colored atoms, which other men ace in a block. 
He distinguishes the winter sou from the summer 
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wn, am] the of springtime from the nun of on* 
tumn. The sun at dawn and the sun at twilight arr 
not the some hid as that which shone during the ten 
or fifteen hours elapsed between iu rising and iu set¬ 
ting. From minute to minute, lur follows its appear¬ 
ance, iU waxing and wailing, its sudden eclipse*, mid 
it* abrupt return* to the immense surface of the life 
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whose character and pitch and accent are changed by 
rarh /season, each month, each week, and by the wind, 
and the rain, and the dust, and the snow, and the see. 
Here are a hundred image* of the tame water, a hun¬ 
dred images of the same trees, and they are like the 
laugh, and the amilc, and the suffering, and the hope, 
and the disquietude, ami the terror, on the same hu¬ 
man fare, according to whether full daylight or bmad 
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titanicw reigns, according to nil • lv»- gradations which 
separate brood shadow from full diyrlight. The form 
u still there. certainly, but it flee* and steal* away like 
lliat of those faces SO molsli' tlut the expression of 
their eye* and of their lips seems to float before 
them. " In the work of this man. so ranch alive, 
whut port doe* theory play? None. It adapt* itself 
closely to the need of the moment nnd. in order to 
justify the form of art which, with Piaurm. for ex¬ 
ample. it pnraume* to govern, it utilitc* the acientifle 
systems in rogue at that moment. Bat what matter? 
Tin* thing before us is water, sky. nnd au immense 
and changing light, ia which there appear vaguely 
palaces, briilgo. tree*, duff*, and towers, which tremWc 
iu the scu and in the river in « universal exchange, 
subtle, and dancing with reflection* all tinted by Other 
reflections, by moving and transparent sharlows. ami 
by Midden, unexpected bit* of dariuo* and of light- 
Here arc stretche« of sea, liere are sails, here arc clouds 
floating Iwtween sky ami water. Hero are gloomy 
depths and illumine*! foam, ami here are phantoms of 
flower* under the surface of the pood*. Here U the 
shadow of flower* mingling, in lively brooks, with the 
undulation of water plants. Here is everything that 
passes and tremble*, tliat no one la-fore him could 
arrest, and tlut continues to paoa and to tremble when 
be arrests H. Here i* the fag. Here are rime and frost. 
Here » the trailing smoke frotu trains and from boats. 
Here is the odor of burnt grasars. of flosreriug gramos 
and of damp graaee*. Here i* tile sudden cold vibra¬ 
tion with ahieh the wind freece* the colors of tha 
world. When he paints the stones of the facade*, the 
play of the sun and of the shadow and of the mis* and 
of the season* cause* them to move like the surface of 
the trees. Idee the clouds of the air. nnd like the face 
of the water. He a the painter of the waters, tlie 
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painter o t the air. Oic painter of the reflection* of 111 * 
air and die water, of the water in the air, and of every¬ 
thing that float*. MCfllata*. hovers, hesitates, and 
crimes and goe* between tbc air anil the water. A 
shallow passes, and deep in it one am only the palpi- 
tation of a vague gleam, a distant spire, or Ilia erwt 
of a mail wavr; the light reappear*. and everything 
oomes back witli it for u second. only to dissociate it¬ 
self immediately and be Lathed in the sun. Here 
Venire i« liw nilipH, here London, here some river of 
Prance, some canal of Holland, here the wm in Nor¬ 
mandy, and everywhere the limitless empire of the 
nir. of thr light, of tlic dusk, and of the wntcr. 

Certainly, Cluudr Monet *aw the Japanese prints, 
which Ingres had taught already, uml whose influence, 
manifest in Manet, in Guys, in Whistler, in Drgns, in 
Union. and in Lautrec. incrcaaea from year to year in 
Europe, from almt the middle of the century until 
toward its nul. Like them, it tend* to «cprr«* the 
phgy of feature on the face of thr earth, and the re¬ 
flections of spore in Us eyes, which an* the river and 
the sra. Rut whereas Hiroshige or Ilokus&i Collect* 
into a single image a hundred thousand impressions, 
scattered over his days from one cud to the other, 
Claude Monet, in the impression of a second, gives a 
hundred thousand possible images of the season and 
of the hour when that second occurred. And the 
Oriental convention and the Occidental analysis arrive 
at the same result. 

For the firwt and only time, doubtless, in the history 
of painting, the name given to this movement 1 is well 
applied, at least, if 0 «c limits it to the works of Claude 
Monet and of Sisley, to thr larger jKirl of Pissarro's 

• h UN, 0* !-».*■ HmM. la «u «i|MlM. MMUi tl- 
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works, and to the first efforts of Ci'umic and llcnoir. 
It is the flushing visual sensation of the Instant, whirls 
u long and patient analysis of the quality of light noil 
of the elements of color, in their infinite amt changing 
complexity, permitted three or four men to »eixc. It 
neglect* the form of thing*: it loses from sight, in it* 
search for the exchanges of the universe, the line which 
limits them and the tone which defines them. It no 
longer a re a anything hut the luminous and colorful 
vibrutiou of the husk of nature. Rut when it subsides 
ami is transformed, it lias cleansed the eye of the 
painters, enriched their sense* by an enormous treas¬ 
ure of direct sensations which no one. previously, had 
known to be so subtle, so complex, and so living; had 
endowed their technique with u firm ami new instru 
merit; and, by it* very refusal to compromise, hod 
worked for the future liberation of the imagination 
which, until then, had been the prisoner of a plastic 
idealism ami of a literary constraint whose fruits had 
nil been gathered in the four or five hundred year* 
before. 


IX 

This is an immense thing. And for that reason, all 
eyes have hem fixed upon it for thirty yean. While 
the ImpreoaioniaU. ia the foca of the blindest a»-l < • 
commercial remtsner. were pursuing their conquest of 
the light, the movements preceding their own. or 
parallelling it, were ending, or continuing, or outlining 
beside them, or within themselves, without anyone’s 
pen-riving that fact. This was the irresistible conse¬ 
quence of the social dissociation which was advancing 
with the same pace that they were- Between the -did 
cooitnjcUoa of th? who emm? forth from th? 

Revolution and from its expression in romanticism, and 
the infinite fragmentation of the researches which were 
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pre«* people'* hate for it, or love for it. Lf-ptne. so 
classical in hi* (Miratc and clear-cut notation* of the 
general aspect* of nature, anti who va* indeed influ¬ 
enced by tbe group, was confused with it. Even after 
the final evolution of Ozann* and Renoir, people re¬ 
mained obstinate in classing them with Impressionism. 
It* visions of tbe sun and its analyse* of the light were 
confused with tbe ohoniir symphonies and the analy¬ 
ses of darkness of Whistler, the American, an adroit 


now being attempted, there was the same distance 
which separates the moral ideal of tbe triumph of the 
middle class from the nrw-bom needs which it had 
itself delivered. At a time when Corot, Daumier, 
Millet, Courbet, and Puvis do Chavanne* were still 
alive, it seemed a* if they had been dead for year*. 
Everything that waa new, everything that was unex¬ 
pected or personal, was colled Imprc«Moai*ra, to ex- 
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and tuMlr amateur, cuaiouml of injttrrv and of 
gleam* in the shadow*. but deriving, at Impressionism 
did. (rum Driacrutx, (ruen Courliet. from Manet, and 
from the landscapist* of Japan. At it* edges, mid an¬ 
nouncing it in advance Ivy a few yean*, wen* the brief 
and confused jets of flume of Moatirrlli. wliicb few 
anw moving in the prnniuhra. Under lU banner were 
nuigm] Degas tuid TomIixjsc- Lautrec who. the former 
eqveciully. had practically nothing in common with it. 

However, the** confusions explain tliemsdvn*. The 
luttnralbm of the laat schools of the century, of which 
Coin bet i* the apparent ini tin lor, of which the scirn- 
tilSe movement is the positive pretext, but of whk-h 
one can discover the manifold origin* and the secret 
co-ur**- in all thr social drriunn aud all the plastic 
rralu.it ion* which, since the Revolution, stirred the 
sources of sentiment and of action, presents itself, in 
its ensemble, as a violent druggie to acquire the ele¬ 
ments of reality. Rut under the husk of the throne* 
Mild the *y»tniis, under tin* undulating surface of ad¬ 
ventures and of manners and customs, that which per¬ 
iods is the temperament of man. the mode in which, 
as he troversea the life uf hlu epoch, he takes pomeoioon 
of the spirit which circulates through the form* of the 
universe and fixe* itself in them. Naturalism to be 
sure, will know no more than llur object, will submit to 
its domination more and more closely for thirty years. 
Mini will forbid itarlf U> traii'pcme, to imagine, to com¬ 
pose. to inveut. aud to ask myth and history for their 
subjects; it will no longer be willing to do more than 
open the window, copy the street and the people who 
Cross it. the sky. the trees, the markets, tin- aMsrjuldica, 
and that which come* to paw. and that which passes 
But we shall see one man seizing, in this concrete 
world, upon matter itself and the density, tlic savor, 
anil the evident external nature of the object. An- 
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other man will *«*« it* color, the reflection* which i* 
welcome* and wiulx hade, and llie combination* of 
shadow nnd sunlight on it* shaded surface- Still an¬ 
other Kite* it* form, the line which describe* it and 
isolate* it, it* character, and it* uoeent. And in the 
strong naturalistic unity which will deliver painting 
from the ball and chain of recipe* and dogma*. and 
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from the iron collar of the attract ideal. thi* one will 
follow the indication* of Ingres. that one of Delacroix, 
the other of Daumier or of Corot, and thi* other of 
Courbet, and all of them the ardent movement toward 
living color and form which characterises painting 

since David. . 

This is wbat give* to the later movement* Of natur¬ 
alism that appearance of being dissociated from “«* 
another, an appearance of analysis in it- directions 
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and iU researches, anti at lyricism ia iU sentiment, w 
always occur*, when men take possession of some¬ 
thing of the unknown. From Delacroix to Seurat. 
Signac. and H. E. Crow, by way of Uic lmpru.vdimi.sK 
there is no interruption. But while joy serins to 
mount and broaden in the measure that the conquest 
of the tun approaches, with the vibration of the land- 
scope* of the south carried to its apogee of violence, 
brilliance, and of light in it* terming movement, dis¬ 
sociation becomes more pronounced and, froen on* 
analysis to another, ends in the blind alley of a pic¬ 
torial terhui<|oe whence it cannot escape- 1 There it no 
deviation of direction anil of inilucnce from Ingres to 
Toulouse I-hi tree and, through Manet And Degas, to 
Seurat, thr powerful, mwtScal. and grave initiator of 
pointillism, the poet of the silent form* which wander 
in the quiver of the air and at the edge of sunny waters; 
and with hU suocvmon nUi there ia no deviation. But 
the passionate and sensual realism of Ingres, and 
Manet’s realism with it* preoccupation with color ansi 
with plastics, tends, with Dcgaa, toward documenta¬ 
tion. grazes the anecdote with Toulouse-Lautrec, and 
turns, with their successor*. to illustration, to a record 
of daily events, and even to caricature. 

At least, it ia in that direction that the study of the 
form in movement, and of gesture, in the street, the 
studio, tile cafe, the theater, the race course, and the 
dance hall, has attained the sharpest rendering of im¬ 
mediate truth and of concrete character. There i* no 
Voluptuousness, none of the intoxication of arriving, 
beyond the form and the object, at wandering space, 
the Infinite domain of the communion, like that of 
music, in which intuition cause* all line*, all volumes, 
the whole succession of the planes, all relationships, 
and all the cchoea of harmony to converge. Instead. 
•»k Apr**d.t. sn. 
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there is. with Deg**, dried-up will-power. and a line 
that cuU like • knife. Whether his subject u a l«un- 
4lre«. with hare shoulder* and arm*, prewing down on 
her iron with both hands, or a group of dancing *»U in 
the theatre. in training to looacn their joint*, or long 
race home* coming aero** the green to return to U«tr 
*Uble. the gesture is so exact, although the muscle » 
not visit*. that it ««mi to bo followed and di«^rt«J 
by a steel ixdnt running with the current that tlurows 
it into relief. In the dUTu**l light. everything appear* 
livid, everything t*k« on the deadly aspert of the 
aoreawwics of gl«» and of metal which modern lrfe 
imp.*** on those who seek to forget it in the pb"""** 
of the machine. The face* seem lit by the wan reflre 
lions from C«ii table*, from spoons, aaurere.and thcab. 
dntbr on th* counter. The angular and flabby bodie* 
squatting in the pal* metal of Urn tub with * l * 
water, render hygiene a* *ad a* * Utam. «c 
diows us mnsger forms with protrusive boow. a poor 
aspect, harsh and distorted, of the ammal «J^e 
when it is seen from too near by. without love, withi the 
single patflaaa desire to describe it m it* 
unrret rained hy any MOM of shame, and jtW * 
quality of heroism which might bare been gnen to tlu 
Si too char eyre by a lyrical impute-. There ulofu- 
bearing in the vision without innocence which 
Em Stt all desire to please, mi uM* « 
to know in order to describe, and todre^ihnlh^ 
to know. There it a constant sacrifice to Uu^ 
aion of the gesture, which i* teimooudy followed in th* 
Et mckTacU of the toilet, in the movement of 
climbing out of • bathtub, of raising the arm. *>J "J* 
or co Zb the hair, and of (*«•«« *£ 

•'I*shoulders, the broken appearance of Uugbs, and the 
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: i‘: - of trip*, he tell* of nil thw without pity \ 1 .1 
yet it is strange that this Occidental. enamored id the 
moat disinterested truth, should often Mike in think 
of some Oriental painter reeking to drown the diarn* 
chantau-nt of lit* »|arit in the richest nixl rarest tones, 
broken at every moment, glistening, dying, and beta# 
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reborn. It is a cruel art, rendered more cruel by the 
thunt* and shadow* earned acmes the Her Ji by the lire* 
of tlse footlights, which bring out the hollows and the 
projections, but in which, at time*, when the pastel 
catches fire and flairs up, there shines a poetic flash, 
evoking, with the ballet girls swept along by the 
whirlwind of the lUrur, with their filtering gautr and 
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make-up. aimiw too brief Jmun in which the soul of 
some Watteau touched with acid, returning to wander 
under the artificial light*, might acc phosphorescent 
butterflies flying up to them and breaking tlteir wing». 

With Toulouse-Lautrec. this dry flash is a* if ex¬ 
tinguished. The crudty persist*. turn* to sadism. draw* 
blood from the Uniuhrd mouths drag! down the 
eyelid*. oils the poor, 
flat hair, and ren-' 
dcr* more thin and 
wan the miwruble 
flesh wliicli is bought 
and sold in the 
market Blanched 
drinker*. (Mile females, 
the dead glow of tine 
bars, the xad, weary 
round of tbc cafe 
concert* and the 
dance halls, the mid- 
dines* beneath them, 
and the odors of 
pharmacies and po¬ 
made* everything 
that a strong century 
drug* Ix'hind its «*■ 
qucritiK urmy in the 
shape of worn-out erratum* of love, existing Ui COli 
aole tlw wounded and Uie sick for having to live—all 
U violently evoked by Touloiue-Ijuitrec. with the 
leap of his line, the acid ol bis color, und the dis¬ 
jointed rhythm of bis composition. It i* the nini.irr 
foce of pleasure, a Iwl instinctive protest of agonizing 
Christianity against the rising intoxication of a uni¬ 
verse accepted. 
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And so it i* finally to this acrid, over-sharpened work 
that the analysts conies Romanticist peedmiim. 
with it* lyrical powrr, proud of its suffering, exalts 
sxihiptaouiinen. But line* it depends too much upon 
its bitter conclusions/ it leads straight to those images, 
alter which there will 1** no more bopr. save in a new 
Illusion. Here is Renoir, here is Ctfonne, who arc 
preparing an unknown world. One would think, 
though they are but little younger than the hard Manet 
and the cruel Degas, and but Uttk older than the sin¬ 
ister Lautxec.—one would think that they belong. Re¬ 
noir MpeeuJIjr, to a new century. The world accepted in 
its indifferent strength, its sensual joy regainrd—all that 
which is contemporary with the«* clear-cut aiul mhxiImt 
works of art -will not mature in the mind until twenty 
or thirty yean later Fatigued by a hundred years of 
0 «c of the most powerful efforts in history, the French 
soul of llmr period, penetrated by the tragic disen¬ 
chantment of Schopenhauer, by the sensual Christian¬ 
ity of Wagner, and by the immense despairing inunuur 
of the Ruuun nos'd, feds that what is nearest {o it 
arc the final and sudden awakenings of romanticist 
suffering, whose bitterness increases upon contact with 
the dear-eyed realism developing beside it and offering 
it new food. Even when it knows and reasons, perhaps 
then above all. the heart loves the Illusion. While the 
writers and painter* of the document are pursuing their 
investigation, in solitude and without pity, the ro¬ 
manticism of Carri£re and of Rodin absorbs into the 
sound of its lyric flight the voice of the truth which 
they know, and make* a heroic poasage between oon- 
arinuinna. into which their time is sinking and carry¬ 
ing on its insistent effort, and the intoxication of the 
future which they feel to be growing up in tbcen- 
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Al their beginnings. Curriere and Rodin an* exact 
realists, tlie one rather hesitating, a littlr too moral and 
•oft, the other penetrated by Use double currant of the 
tuber practice of the ftUxsrauttcr. and of an academic 
education which be it isot sufficiently prepared to 
fathom or to reject. Anil here are the fust collective 
portrait* of the family and of cliildhood. and we sec 
in them the trace* left by Whirtlee's technique, doubt- 
Inu. that of Courbet probably, certainly tliat of the 
good painter Fantin-Latour, and especially that of 
Renoir, whooe mother* and mule ehihlren with the 
uncertain outline* of their aoft dealt have been *een by 
Camera; and here ia the young "Age of Bronze." erect 
upon the threshold of the new time, like iu» antique: 
image barely touched by it* enervated disquietude. 
Then, with the sculptor’s rising spirit and broadening 
knowledge, there grows up a lyrical movement which 
will hunt tlir earlier form, so that new rhythm* may 
be liberated. With the painter we find oner more the 
sentimental thought which Millet started o« ita course 
and whirli, after having bran rendered firm in tike 
sculptural mind of Daumier, will finally result, after 
traversing the .social idealism of the century, in the 
forms, sometimes ejrie. but ulmost always theatrical 
and hollow, of the Belgian aculptor Constantin Meu- 
nier. But writh Camire it take* on a didactic and 
metaphysical accent which will cause it to be accepted 
too quickly by tbe htUraltun, and too quickly forgot¬ 
ten l>y the painters, lie know*, through Daumier and 
through Kudin, the power vf the expressive volumes 
on which all the light falls; be lias discovered the spirit 
which circulate* from form to form, which draws them 
to a center, presses them outward, and beats against 
them os against a metal. Thereupon he follow* llust 
•pint alone; form is no longer more than u symbolic 
sign which he lias not. sufficiently studied and into 
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which Kin desire is (o precipitate the torrent of universal 
life rolling from hi* soul to lus heart, and with this 
torrent, hi* love, which hinds anil Cements the whole. 
In his vague arabesque, in the sinuous and continuing 
curves which make of his intertwined groups something 
like a *ingl* block of life, in which milk and blood, the 
carnal intoxication of the mothers, and the gluttonous 
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avidity of the infants flow without intrmiption, to 
nuke round tli* breasts which are ollerrd, to sculpture 
the A ..lb which press against them, and to unite the 
arms which seek each oOict, the great idea of trans- 
formism appears for the first time m painting, as some¬ 
thing voluntary and ewa-riou*. It is too voluntary 
and too coiwious. for it sees no more than it-seH, and 
tries to expose and impose itself; and it is only in the 
weakest manner that it kneads its day around it, tlx? 
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mute-rial being but barely animated by rc«i» •mil gray*, 
in which the shadow* nrr sometime* hollo* - , in which 
the projections orr sometime* awkward, and the nil- 
bnico are often swollen, a* if wrought in tome unknown 
matter from which the skeleton and the muscle* were 
absent. Moreover. o«c divine* in this wliole art an 
irresistible need to sulmnlinatr to moral sentiment the 
plastic mtoxiealiiHi whk-h. with the hefoe* of paint¬ 
ing. subjugate*. dominate*, and twerp* along in it* 
nuke the highest moral sentiment. But u great idea 
brood* over thi* work, and one secs it fumbling in the 
irregular movements of the new-born babe*, ruing 
with the growth of the children, lighting up as their 
Astonished cyu open upon the world, and bursting 
forth with nobility in the images that he has given of 
the face* of certain mm. and of himself. The thought 
is powrrful. the work it uncertain, standing very high 
in sentiment, but disintegrated by irreconcilable force* 
and showing only the few distant summit* which 
emerge from the mist accumulated in the backgrounds. 

With Rodin, the last of the great ruioanticist*, one 
who seem* to noscmble in himself, multiplied, the lyric 
power of the loftiest nature* of romanticism ami the 
structural impotence of the pwrot wen who were 
inspired by it, the preoccupation with depressing the 
spirit which circulate* in all the element* of a group, 
diminishes, on the contrary, from work to work, in 
the measure that lie accentuates the strength of the 
living detail, of the volume determined by the summit 
of the movement, ami of the play of the lights and 
nhailows on Use vibrant surface over which roll* the 
wave of muscle. Often—too often, alas! the gestures 
become contorted, the unhappy idea of gosng beyond 
plastics and of running after symbol* create* group* 
in which the embracing figures are disjointed; the vol¬ 
ume* fly out of their orhit. the attitudes are impossible. 
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Ami, in thr whole literary disorder, the raavgji of the 
workman uidt* like wax in the fire. Even in bis bi-*t 
«l*y*. he live* and work* by brief parovyum. whose 
burning seniation ram through him in flashes There 
i* Impressionism in him. He it not slow in lauding 
the center of hi* vmon through rinnoiw line* end con¬ 
tinuous )x**Mges with everything round about which 
prepare* or propagate* that vision. It is there, alone, 
tragic, like a cry in the silence. I»» order to expre** it. 
he dim not even have to mid a head or arm* to a torso, 
or. under a fare and a neck, to establish the torso 
which carries them. A quivering belly, a moving 
breast, or an agitated lwad. full of projections and 
hollow*, imperiously alive and marked by the l»eat of 
the blood, the fluid of the ucrvta. and by thought, suf¬ 
fice* him to create a work which makes everything 
around it seem neutral ami dull. With an indication 
of movement, a spot of aquarelle on a drawing, or a 
colored vibration overlapping the lines or permitting 
them to overlap like a spatter of flame, twisting, sink¬ 
ing down, or launching forth, be renders the quiver uf 
everything that i* mo«l furtive and most like the 
lightning in the very spirit of the form through which 
hi* mvsteriou* life penetrates us incessantly. 

The expression- Everything is sacrificed to that un¬ 
deniable thing. Never did Rodin quite umlentaml 
the French sculptor* of the Middle Ages, whom be for 
a long time claimed to follow, ami who. in th«r domi- 
nauil pctocciipalloffi with **ying they Mt* 

proof of SO much balance ami measure; and when, 
later, lie turned to the philosophic sculpture of Greece, 
he did not, again, completely understand Ita meaning. 
an d bow it is prolonged beyond the passing moment, 
and what it is that causes its echoes to resound beyond 
the space in whkh it lives. And that is not neces¬ 
sary. and his desire to seek in the past for corrobora- 
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turn u perhaps that which i* smallest and least pun- in 
his nature, that which has too often led him to tricks 
of plasties which would swamp his work il a sensual 
and S|Mritiial force di<l not almost always uplift it. 

In reality, like all the romanticists. thin sculptor is a 
painter above all, and, more than any oilier among the 
romanticists, uasuitcsl to erecting a monumental en- 
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sembl.* wherein the architecture of the world should 
appear summarised. All the palpitations und all the 
inner leaping of the life of expresAinu produce a sono¬ 
rous undulation which the light on the surface of the 
form gathers up, in order to set it vibrating, like a 
string under the linger*. The dance sends into the life 
of expression the quiver of its muscle; the aoh« of music 
convulse its depths. Since Rembrandt, no one had w 
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powerfully brought up. from within the living masses, 
the living i^irit which utrrtrhp*. or breaks, or rduo 
the muscle*. Mwell* the breasts. nod caium them to 
move. rolls anil furrow* bcILie*. mark* out the bone* 
of the face, and escapes frocu Use ojko eyt». 

It it thu» that subterranean force give* to the rav¬ 
aged face of the toil its irregular modeling. The sculp¬ 
ture <if the whole century hiul labored sufficiently to 
bring to the point of culmination of the attitudes in 
action the inner fluid which determines their form. 
While Pnidirr. the " Athenian of the me Br*da," is 
continuing Falconet, Clodion, and Chlaard* by dis¬ 
robing frail goddesae* in his very* Parisian apartment. 
Rude transports movement into stone. The great 
Ha rye who. near Rodin, wiw as calm* as an autique, 
because he conceives form in the ensemble, as an archi¬ 
tect docs, builds organically, spreads and distributes 
movement through the muscles and the skeleton, ac¬ 
cumulates it in jaw* ami |*aw*. and, under the vibrat¬ 
ing planes, keeps his wraith uf energy at high teusiou. 
Tlie movement gathers itself together and bounds, 
cracks with the crushing bones, wrinkles at the inutile 
of the wild beasts, shine* at the level of their flat hauls 
with the eyes like burning stones, and lays thrir ear* 
straight back in anger or in fear. One would say that 
the artist courts with it all the scattered, hidden, or 
quivering sources of power in the world, to concentrate 
them into the active or r q uwf ul maw*, beating with 
palpitations and traversed by waves of force, as the 
Egyptians concentrate, in their composite monsters, 
the light and the spirit aa they wander. Daluu. at 
first far too much vaunted, and then, for political rea¬ 
sons. a little too much forgotten, surprises it at times 
in the fold of a feminine tone, the gentle hollows, the 
dimidcs, and the fat curves of the flralt. Carpcaux 
sees it springing from all the surfaces, causes it to shine 
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forth from teeth, nwutha. gUnrw. feel. hand*. knee*, 
hair—the whole nude Ain calling forth dancing Haines 
from the whirlwind which he whip, to Irttay. with the 
nvovrwwot of the nervous limb*. the My torso*. and 
til* round breasts. and to the sounds of festive music 
leading a brilliant, light, and cynical world to the ditch 
filled with blood. In hw work, the movement turns 
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in a circle, vivifying everything, hot not knowing where 
it ran oome to rest. Rodin comes to this work to gather 
up its movement froan its summits alone; as he animate* 
them, and as he penetrate* through them to ita very 
center, to the burning focus whence the movement 
radiate*, he attaches them to it directly, no longer 
perceiving on the whole huak of life anything but the 
living impulse which arises from it* de|>th- 

It is thus that be enprew*. with dramatic lyricism, 
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that which u moat un»ri*able in Me. and that which 
i, „K»t jM-rmnn^nt also. Love haunts him. because it 
u love which brio** about in the forms that mk 
cad. other ami unite at iU ell. the .tron«wt expression 
of form- given ov<r to the tragedy of their fate and 
wnt rolling into indifference toward morabty •‘‘‘I toward 
death by a power higher than morality and death. It 
is in vain for “Eve” to hi.le l»er face in her arms; die 
i, victorious; behind her flesh, already sinking and los¬ 
ing ita freshness, she drag* men. beasts, the plants, the 
oceans, the stars, and a whole troop of slaves follow- 
inn her acesd, ~ the wave of dead leaves raw in the 
wake of the wind. Here are pitiful couples united by 
the cohesion of love. The man too. to flee the out¬ 
stretched Hi*. to tear Ida devoured skin from the other 
devouring skin, to lift hi. athletic torso above the 
breasts which undulate and breathe like the *e*. lie 
omnot. He » held there by his »ul. whiwr inrrg- 
\ ns Ivrirism and revolt boil u*. at each of %hmm 
«yiu'ct* of mad couples who seek, m thc " t '* n 

iwtfiiliM -vs of thought and of tlve wad- When llie ein- 
EL unlocks, there is clotted Moo.I on the bodm. ami 
the limb*, which have been laid open and bnu»»d ike 
thooe that linvc been on the rack. The bmllea. 
rolling with cveey flux and reflux of tbe spasm, are 
like the damned of Dante, at once drawn together 
*od repelled by the homing within them. It u im- 
,*.**blr for the spirit to W itself fn^m the fleah mid 
from the soil, because there is. tn the flesh and the soil. 
* M.trit more universal than itarlf; It U only « fragimat 
of that universal spirit, turning m ^mce around its 

moUonles* fore* and-wking to escape it. The llam 

of God," in which sleep* the embryonic form, 
onlv Hose in order to crush the intelligent larva which 
nodoitates as it assum.* its rudimentary f»nn m the 
Jriincval Hay. Tlie -Thinker” in his harsh tensity, 
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over the (fate by which onr rntera hell, «» animated by 
the mok ipark which, around him. convulw« birth, 
youth, love, tli* death struggle. and denth itself. The 
will, brim; lew powerful than hunger, “fgolino" 
crawl*, like n filthy 
bc«'t, <>n liL* hands 

.Li ' y? 

1 ■ ,Wr\ % 

I v 

- -V ^v'f 

those menhir* 

HSBiRBB' ^ 

me Bllllit^fi 

y 

• '•••'■ i:/ 

I- ''-%*>"■ 

■ • • Ml l§^ 

> _ Ujt-'--, 

H||ll|| 

' °"'JL 

hi,* 

hydra, hia two anna 

remain fixel to the Ruoix. W mi» '< toraa, pluter. 
atone of a pedestal. 

One would say that Rodin mac from tbe «>il nnd 
front the fleah in‘order to reach the tragv «pot to which 
Micharl Angelo dnmrndwt from the summit* of the 
int*fl«iw*, and in order to utter the cry of thr rurtli 
jmi he meet* him who brought us the cry of heaven. 
Whether their aUrting point he the KttM or the inind. 
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inatrrialhtk pcstamiam and Christian pCMtiuitan mc«t 
halfway, in order that, through orgy or through 
knowing*, they may teorh despair. Incredible ob¬ 
stinacy of the greatest natures in accepting neither 
their senses nor their soul. Sublime also since. Appar¬ 
ently, this conflict is necessary, every thousand or two 
thousand yean, for the gaining of a higher equilibrium 
between senses and souls, and o4 resignation to the 
intoxication of living, whose intensity U multiplied by 
their Agreement. 
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Chapter VUL THE CONTEMPORARY GENESIS 1 

I 

F the work ot Ccmbiic dkl not interpret 
with dnguUr power a thoroughly gen- 
ml doirr that wu willed by out char¬ 
ter. it would not have suddenly gained 
tint jl>cvikIjuu'V which luut gone be¬ 
yond the bonier* of Frunce and luut 
brought Europe flowing bock to it, in qurxt at a new 
intellectual order. While the fugitive impenuum and 
the fart without commentary were establishing around 
him the endlc** and yd ki quickly exhausted motif 

■ rraUMU.’i Son— TU* Oi|4» *M rrwd mkv the fvMknbaa cl 
u>f ^iuJ Pkk* #*m «< Um tfiJtoqr * Ari. u*i *11 m 

1U «SJLc« ia Prwk. U» tUk M. FJ» tui U (^n 

Ctoa Ui prfi^rr , fee Invfl| i r S wwJ v* to N|fnJiicc Um mw >«rM 
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Of literature and of point** hit work suddenly o*>- 
,H-«rrd like a refuge. comply but wildly built, and 
glowing with its somber harmony, in which the artist 
could find the dement* of new generalisations. ami 
through which h* was constrained to ]>*«• It pi*- 
rented M mdicnl a type of opposition to ImjirwiiwiUiu 
that it wo* but natural that men should try to con¬ 
demn, in the MM of Osonrie. that movement of 
•earihenbon and of ww«di which ■** *> necessary for 
tut. This is the usual rue and fall of the balance be¬ 
tween action and reaction. In reality, the work of 
the master of Aix continued, completed, and termi¬ 
nated Impressionism, and rni-wmbk-d, in view of * 
new constructione the material" which it had selected 
and contributed. 

The work of Paul CtettM was even confused for a 
long time with that of the inaetcrs of Impres-wniwa. 
Hr occupied a Kcondnry jdace in the group, standing 
a little in the background, between CuillttUniin and the 
charming Berthe Morisot. That was quite natural- 
lie was of their age. He had become their companion 
during their trying time* He exhibited with them. 
The public linked him with them in its censure. al¬ 
though lie was already in advance of them, and ol- 
though the PhilUti.se* of 1875. who condemned Claude 
Monet in the name of Delacroix or of Courbet, could 
not foresee that the Philistines of 1900 would condemn 
Paul Osaiuie in the name of Claude Monet. He had 
mode the acquaintance of the founders of the group 
about 18«. when hr met. at the atcliear Suisoe. the 
fiery Prisarro, who initiated him into Courbet * paint¬ 
ing. Zola, hU companion from childhood, took him to 
Manet’S studio. His tense and fierce sensibility wved 
the independent nature of his o«w friends their 
passionate ardor, and the jiower of enthmuosm re¬ 
vealed by their words. He followed them to Anvers- 
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sureOiae. wher* they revealed to liim the play of reflec¬ 
tions on Mirlacr*. where lie watched with thcro the 
puap of the wind over the water, the eternal rnulu- 
lutein o4 the Wave*, and the Window which the cloud* 
any ovyr the soil nn«i over the red roofs of the nouw 
and through the tremble of tire flowering apple trees 
and cherry tree*. To there, in spite of hi* education 
and Isabit, he wo* indebud for the clean eye. tlw- prof¬ 
ile of intelligence. and the original are! unknown power 
of Ida blood. With their aid he .hook off the influence* 
which li»d been tyrannising over him for fifteen yrani; 
Courbet, then Daumier, then IMacroix. then, tlrengh 
Ino had been arro of hi. work. Corot; then, work in* 
liackwaid owr the trace, of their soul*. Rubens. Vero- 
near, and Michael Angelo. To lib friro.U lie was in¬ 
debted for the lalioriaudy and slowly giuned freedom 
from the despotic reduction of the great work*, the 
freedom to consider tlie heror* of painting not aa guide* 
whom owe is in duty IkxiimI to follow, but a. witnesses 
whom one ha* the right to invoke. When lie returned 
to A ix-en-Prorreic* in 1879. lie wui rtill far from prre 
reiving in himarff the regular and powerful beat of the 
unknown rhythm* wlikh he brought to us later. But 
\w lurti st lc**t si pure. liiflh-keyed ptJttte, and the 
moving fare «.f the work! impressed upon his sambilitv 
it* moat fleeting and living images, those freest from 
literary or sentimental interpretation. I hat wa* what 
ho owed to Claude Monet and to Pissarro. And he 
never forgot it. 

It was at Aix itecif that he was boro, forty years 
before. It WH> at Aix that he had lived a studious and 
wild childhood, that he had learned from Vergil the 
low of the chuaic sod and of measure in art; there, 
with the young Zola, he h-d .pent the days of hi* va- 
cations, like a little faun drunk with sunlight and cool 
water, spending nights ia the depth* of the woods, ami 
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the burning hour* in the rivers, drying his sunburnt 
skin in the ctemui wind which, through the corriitor of 
Ihr Rhone, whirls the duU of the nxul» «nil the pul¬ 
verized marble of the circuses and the aqueducts. 
When he returned there, he wju alone. No more 
pagan OUitoons no more friends. Ili.* art at the time 
wax a weapon which »hone, certainly, but which he 
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handles unikillfully. Around him was indifference, 
slander, folly, prejudice, and a total lack of compre¬ 
hension of what he wa*. of what he desired, and of the 
torturing sensibility which drove him to take refuge in 
himself, to avoid unknown face*, and to flee the ob¬ 
ligatory conversations and viaita which make up three 
quarter* of the provincial adventure. This wild, 
badly dressed man, who lived on bis mcuuw and who 
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painted, ra «T»uinly n lunatic. Peopl* *[»ke of him 
with wverity. Hr «u lidfcukXM, braider, clean, to 1m- 
mire, but with *pote on bi* coat; and hi* red n.*-r. hi* 
watery eye*. Kb. mail twisted beard. and the imprwu.n 
he gave ‘.rf being hunted art the whole pack ol **rrrt 
bom upon him. The poor loved him. for I- had an 
oiwti bond. But no one look him wnously. Certain 
people ex,doited him. And moreover. a* ho dnl not 
vfv.li anyone to "Ret hi* liook**’ into him. lie drew 
huck into himself. like life when it i» *o **n«tlv« that 
every hortile or rough *hock from without wound* to 

''‘iwffmd. No one knew that. He bald out until 
the end. He could have lived in Ml. and found 
friend* and admirer*, and their eorouragemeut lie 
did not with to. He »hut hinurlf up iu his ttretiiclk 
fixed hi* inner imagt*. and around him. -ought Uiat 
which confirm'd them. Sometime* he rrlurm-d to 
l'ari*. wh.fr he p*HKl three quartern of hw time in the 
Louvre of Veronese, of Courlwt, and of R.dwn* Ho 
made two or tin** short sojourn* in Flamlew ami Hoi- 
land Hr desired to know nothing ol Italy, aa if lie 
had feared that contact with the great work, which 
attracted him above all other*. would .-..erupt hit grow¬ 
ing rcaolvw to reach hi* own idea*. And that u aJI. 
Wlua he regained lib native *oi1. the history ol hi* hfc 
was ended. That ol hi* mind wo* opening. 

Tlwwc landscape* of Provence, hare and rigid, tlxwc 
re«l land* *own with thin tree* nrnl wing toward the 
rocky hill* whose profile against the dark »ky u ao pure, 
and that reddening g»U which hath** them at twilight 
without veiling their fixed line*, were very * 00*1 to 
furnish him with the element* ol a pla*tlc vmon wbu-1. 
he would perhap* never have di«-..v«ed in the heavily 
watered luximnnce ol the valley* ol the north. In 
Provence the buuie* pile up like itooes. the leave* do 
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not conceal them, the angle* of the roof* ftini the wall* 
Cllt froin the light geometrical figure* which bring the 
mind naturally to simplification* f«r which it fiml* 
reason in the dry, hard hurrnev* of the rock* which bar 
the liorixon, of the sky which i* generally without 
cloud*, and of Uic trunks stripped ol leases which shoot 
up straight and clean, cutting through space at regular 
interval*. From no other place could hr hare drawn 
more naturally the desire for a sober form, shorn of 
on laments, of |wffery, and of incident, a form firmly 
boned upon the soil, heavy. deep rooted, and reduced 
to those inarm alone and those lines akiuc which define 
its tvUtiooships Each time that he found himself in 
tike presence of » bore wall, of a road, of a mot ionic** 
pond surrounded by stone bluffs, or a vast tpnec de¬ 
scribed by the granite chain of the mountain* of the 
country—aooiethiag straight, ftfOTOOa, and categorical 
—hr held the central motive of the pocn of color 
which floated in hi* inner vision, and which be wa* 
Ceaselessly seeking to confront with the nature of the 
*m»e*, in order to jiwtHy it and to build it. The 
bouse*, (lie road*, and the hills of IVovmre brought to 
the manure lyricism of the painter the monotonous, 
hut compact,sonorous and full rhythm in which hi* sum¬ 
mary phrase voluntarily inclosed itself in order to ex¬ 
press the ordered conception which he had of the 
world. It was as if great verses were unrolling with 
force, laden with mind, hard with condensed matter, 
and moving with a powerful swing to strike the rhyme, 
an if to cause the image to peswtrole more profoundly 
by keeping it at the minunits of memory and aemution 
alone. 

The unfinished appearance of C£xannc*s canvases 
gives to those who have not a rounded understanding 
of his thought, the impression of an incomplete nature, 
limiting itaclf to taking no tea of the world, which are 
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c**cntial f doubtless, but lurnuun', ami instinctively 
*ri*i-ti o9i the wing- Each ooc, in reality, represents 
enormous work, ami a spiritualisation. progressively 
ami Laboriously obtained, of exactly those sensuous de¬ 
ment* which onmtitute the origin of all Ui« painting. 
He win wont to say that ull tlie form* in nature 
may be reduced to the con*, to the cylinder, ami to the 
sphere, and Oil* laying ha* had iU victim*. At bot- 
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tom, It waa only a symbolic manner of expiring the 
bnal appearance which the forms tendrd to uvtumc in 
an abstract universe, whose imaginary limits he took 
good care Dot to overstep* when he hail the jxalettr in 
hii left hand and the brush in his right. His imagina¬ 
tion. quite utwiited to extend itself over surface. how¬ 
ever weakly, developed it* power when he treated the 
question of depth. Never has there been an artist leas 
capable than he of inventing and combining figures. 
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o 4 finding b the myth, the event of doily life, or the 
personal dream. * pretext for exalting and transform¬ 
ing the images. Tlie Spaniards thnnsdvea, Velasquez. 
Zurborin and Grew—not to *|>e«k of Goya, a satansc 
poet of liart and of death—and perhaps the Hollanders, 
knew less hadly than he bow to transport the immedi¬ 
ate. outer world into on imaginary world. He seemed 
to copy what he saw, he tried to recover that innocence 
of the first age* of life during which cariosity awakens 
—it is that innocence which, with the man wlso knows 
much, having thought much and suffered much, bor¬ 
row* the language of the moat setf-conscsou* will in 
order to assume the majesty and the power of tbr law. 
stripped of all commentary. Ilia candor whs a victory. 
UU impotence to imagine amumed angular appear¬ 
ances. which would awaken doubt of his power of crea¬ 
tion if the piaatic quality of his work, corapanddr with 
that of the greatest, were not there to reassure U*. In 
illustrated book*, in the History* of Charles Blanc, in 
the J/oportn ptitortnpte, and even in fashion journals, 
he hunted up external silhouette, which he enlarged 
and colored like a child, incapable of inventing a ges¬ 
ture or an attitude which should combine harmoniously 
with the attitudes and the gestures round about. He 
did not invent, he could not invent. It was only 
"from the motif" that he knew bow to abstract and 
to simplify—to the ultimate limit of abstraction and 
Hraplificatioo, remaining uniquely, and despite every¬ 
thing. a painter and nothing but a painter, perhaps, in 
truth, the most intense, and the most completely 
bound up with the matter of which things are made, 
that ever existed. 

The universe, in fact, is for him only a pretext for 
bolding, within an architecture reduced to its soberest, 
hut also solideet, e*|»e**uo« r a matter magnificent and 
denar, in which the rock* which pierce the emit of the 
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earth aerm to have been pulverized in order to harden, 
unite, and condense the red soil, the dark foliage, Uie 
thiek azure, and the l uahHw *ea« of the Mediterranean 
countries. He took as his preteat tlie great denuded 
landscape*. the figures encountered at random on the 
road, among the people around him. and at the inns of 
the country—peasants, children, cord players around a 
rough table, women in old-fashioned house dresses, or 
rise theme round, heavy fruits which he would throw 
down on the table amid the unwashed glasses and Uie 
half-filled wine bottles. Whatever he painted, he 
knew well that in starting out from the sumptuous 
materials with their dark splendor which lie drew from 
one aspect of We as well as another, and in never losing 
sight of the great, summary lines between which he 
perceived them, he would gradually succeed in giving 
to his form the rarest powerful volume, and in making it 
turn in space like those geometrical figures which ex¬ 
pressed in spiritualized language the directions of his 
glance. " When color attains ita richnnia,” he used to 
say, 14 form attains its plenitude.” 1 The one met the 
other halfway, sought it out. and defined it little by 
little, in the measure that it gained in opulence, in som¬ 
ber light, and in heavy maturity. The tone a|spcared 
to him like on actual secretion of the form, which itself 
appeared to him like a gradation of the tone. ... I 
imagine that in the depths of the silent hearts of the 
old sculptors of the Middle Empire of Egypt, those 
wl»o erected Uie statuea, druse, and defined by receding 
planes, and whu saturated the compact grain of their 
granite with indigo, red ochre, and with emerald, there 
must have trembled something of the brief fervor fol¬ 
lowed by the restlessness of despair which brat in 
Oianne’s heart when, after weeks of exhausting effort, 
he has! been able to wrest from mystery one of those 
'Qtod by EnJr BtraasC. 
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somber harawMiirs, u much it tiling of architecture us 
a temple, which have revealed painting to those worthy 
of loving it. 

In nature, there b for him no other "subject" than 
the plane. It it but of little importance that the ob¬ 
ject be exactly followed tu all it* contours and finished 
in ail its details. That which it necessary is. that it be 
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in it* |tlare in the dearth of space a* regnwls the other 
objects, that, at the same time, the gradations of it* 
edges give it ita own existence, and that the abject. 
In relation to the world, and the world in relation to 
the object, poM«**a complete solidarity. He leave* to 
those who will eooic after him tile care of polishing the 
phraac, of rounding the |>nriod, and of animating the 
recital. Hr put the straight or carved surface* in their 
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phot, lilt- a mason, whoso hand* are rough, but whov 
miiul is nuulr up orf the sense of balance In* baa ac¬ 
quired. erf the calm orf his will, uml of subtlety. Hit 
landscapes have the appearance of n section of the 
planet seen from a far distance, stripped of it* local 
life, and reduced simply to llie essential masses which 
define its construction- 9t» personages are placed 
like living «tatur«, frequently awkward and ill squared, 
but fucerfully defined by sustained planes and by pro¬ 
file* whose clearnev* is uninterrupted by any useleut 
nrridental. Hi.* still life.* Iiave the splendor of the 
he.,» orf fruit which etaontrate into Hirawlvw llw 
whole of surrounding life, and which «eem to send forth 
their full anil spherical form and their color in its aat- 
unitHKi, from the inneru>o«-t center of their matter. 
The moat immediate and the most material sensation, 
whirli is always present with him. is ever earned hy the 
mind of the pointer to its maximum of severity, of 
purity, and of comprehension. 

*'I remain.” wrote dcanne at the decline of his 
<an«er, "I rvmuin the primitive of the road which I 
have discovered.” * “The arch air.” lie might have 
said. There U ill the work of this master an iin,ierisonnl 
and gr/lentl character very different from the spirit uf 
in inutile manifested by the primitive*, and this quality 
orf Cezanne's (riven to 111* work a anuie whose importance 
lie Itiimrlf never suspected. As primitivism an¬ 
nounces the advent in history of the individual, archa¬ 
ism is at the beginning of the great collective rhytluns. 
. . . Whenever one of hi* pictures of former years waa 
presented to Cezanne, he did not wish to see it and. 
in hu own mind, judged very severely those who liked 
such things. He forgot hit canvases os soon as they 
had left him. They lay about everywhere, under cup- 

hoard* and behind furniture; they were used to wipe 
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the stove and the floor. A childhood game of hi* «on's 
was cutting out the windows nmi the doom in them. 
Hr somr-timr-t Abandoned them in the open fields. He 
rarely signed them- I-ile all the great anonyuitMi’- 
men. he expressed a kind of social need, going beyond 
the individual in order to erect one of those grand ea- 
says of rudimentary architecture which announce in 
society a unanimous movement of euairvntration in 
depth. He went regularly to church. A sincere 
Catholic, fleeing the priest and the bigot, he was evi¬ 
dently seeking in the post the abdUr of oae of those 
imposing social structure* which he did not find in thr 
present and did not suspect in the future. There is 
nothing less sentimental and less moral than his work. 
There is do anecdote; no thought of pleasing or of 
interesting. It is a pure metaphyde.il monument, and 
the materials with which it is built und which make it 
perceptible to thr senses are the mast thoroughly 
tested and rho«r*i, but also the meet summarily cut. in 
the world Even wlten he tries to compose, as in thru* 
extraordinary gatherings of nude iieraonages where, 
visibly haunted by the memory of Poussin, hr makes 
an awkward attempt, amid the great choir of the tree*, 
of the vast sky. and the running waters, to build up a 
broad sensual melody, even then he is absolutely free 
of any kind of psychological or literary iutcution. 
Ami even then, his douses ma. that need for order and 
for measure which hod been pursuing him since child¬ 
hood. it unuwarc of its own significance. He, the pro¬ 
vincial, the Catholic, u in accord with the secret 
rhythm of his century; he is urged on toward the un¬ 
known organism bwitatiog on the threshold. by pro 
found farces of which he is no more conscious than 
were the mourn of tin- but Romanesque churches 
whose nave was suddenly to leap, lighten, elongate, 
and bover like a wing, with the generation which was 
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arising. A lofty anil lucid Intelligence, u long M there 
u question of twilding with the incomparable material 
whirh tlie generosity of hi* nature permitted him to 
discover and to isolate in the world, he iv even so, 
mrp&Mcd by the grandeur of lu* influence. And it is 
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for that reason that thi* influence cannot be exhausted 
save by the realisation of the organism nwaited. 

The end of thia great man h well known, lie took 
sick one day when he was working in the country to 
arrest upon a canvas the inexhaustible movement 
which was revealing to him. by its perpetuity and its 
constancy, certain concordant directions and certain 
eternal aspects. He expired two days afterward, and 
no one, outside of a few doxen artist*, knew of it. And 
this was well. He had always disdained homage and 
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dmpi«ed those who abase themselves in order to sur¬ 
prise it or to force it. Hr hod desired that solitary 
life which, to the rail, he protected, against the &t- 
raultsi of fool*, by outbursts of noble and savage mod¬ 
esty, f«»r which m> one uwlrntood the Hoewt}' and tlic 
reason. The shadow which hovers around us from the 
time when we are forty years old. did not. even if it 
Kruxcd hit Ik art. turn him away from a mission whose 
importance he felt, and neither did hi* tartly and re¬ 
stricted, but so lofty, renown turn him away from it. 
Hr knew himself to be the greatest painter in Europe. 
When one has that power within ooc. one may go 
forward alone. 


XI 

Indeed. one is in ourself a multitude- One is the 
center of a whirlwind of scattered forces, ignorant of one 
another, and the testimony to which must be sought in 
social phenomena. When the arti*t wishes to com- 
pooe, it is Certain that hi* desire responds to tlumr gen¬ 
eral desires which were formerly called religious or 
metiiphyKCal, and of which, most of thr time, he tt 
ignorant himself, because they do not interest him. 
Composition, the subordination of all the parts of a work 
of art to some idea of rhythm and order, is not an ex¬ 
ternal thing, dependent on an individual caprine or a 
passing fashion for its rejection or adoption. TTie 
mystic sentiment of a work to be undertaken in com¬ 
mon goes beyond the individual. And pointing, tbe 
most individual, and the most intellectual of the art*, 
either remains uncertain on all its frontiers, or else 
concentrates itself in some anonymous and summary 
form in which the archaic outline of on unknown archi¬ 
tecture appears. The love of an ancient order, classi¬ 
cal or religious, U only the most puerile tiuuiifrxtation 
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of this universal nerd- It U the r&lr and tit* <le*tiny of 
the roost innocent of men— lie wlio labors or bo who 
thinks— to gratify this need. 

Thu*, while Courbet'* and Manet''a materialism of 
form was, through Uic Impressionist* and the Xeo- 
Impressionists, approaching the end of its investigation, 
while the moral rurrrnt born of ita pitiless detritions 
was introducing will and vitriol into painting, through 
Degas, through Toulouse-Lautree, ami through the 
ferocious Forain. at the liesirt of the movement ilsdf. 
an unknown force was organising itself and attempting, 
through Cfeonoc, to give architecture to the universe, 
outside of all sentimentalism, and. through Renoir, to 
recreate a sentiment indifferent to moral purposes, by 
seeking, in the ploy of the reflections and of the line* 
revealed by matter itadf, a harmony without object. 

For let us make uo mistake There are no works 
more distant from each other in aspect, or nearer in 
essence and in direction, than the one created by that 
nun of tW will, bringing nature to obey the systems he 
built up in order to reart against the disorder of the 
time, and that of tlsr man of instinct, finding in nature, 
without spjmrsmt effort, forms which wed each other, 
and colon which penetrate each other, in order to react 
against the despair of tlie lime. Anarchy i» pessimistic, 
and what is more, sad. Those who have traversed it* 
hell find DO repose save in Use fiower to create order 
ansi health for themselves, or else in death. 

The powerful man, in order to recover joy, has no 
need to fire the ritim, and to go, with Gauguin, to Live 
among the primitives of to-day—as the pre-Raphael- 
ite*. victims of t!w? same sickness, lived among the 
primitives of former tiroes—and to build up, is sltt- 
tnnt islands, the burning landscapes whose tense and 
confused sensuality does not dissimulate either their 
slightness or their softness, and which halt at Uie facade 
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of the Cambium edifices. He does not permit himself 
to be vanquished before his hour, in the manner of van 
Gogh, the Hollander, a great heart burned hy the 
flaming earth he paints, by hb electric waters, by hb 
trees and grasses crackling like tongues of fire, hia 
roads, hb houses, hb harvest*, hb figures, and all thei 
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tiers at man. convulsed, warped, and battered as if they 
were expressing some conflagration, subterranean or of 
sentiment, with this painting of pwesou* atone* and of 
yellow gold, these drawing* whose swarming life over¬ 
powers one, thu rain of gnawing adds in which the 
soul and the sense* w rormilixl, and this desire 
for wild joy, of an apostate ascetic. The power¬ 
ful mau is not mod. And he is simple. He Hum* a 
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tun* while So paint*. and is bored when he is not 
painting. It t* certain that he suffer*, in his heart, 
like anyone in misfortune; and hi* hone* are twUted 
with pain- Rut li* never complains. He «)'» he i* 
only too happy to have kept the sight of hi* eye*. those 
miraculous eyes, mirror* of the world, gray and gentle 
and wid, ♦orartim*-" spurkliug with the mischief of the 
young painter, in hi* withered face. hent. lengthened 
by hit white beard, ami »o noble—recalling that of 
Titian when he was aJmoot a hundred years old. "It 
u hr," he says "who looks like me. He lia* stolen my 
trick* from me," He doe* suffer, a* a matter of fact. 
Bat in his nature dwells the mysterious joy which lie 
recover* instantly at the depths of his wasted organs 
and his twisted joint*, the moment that be seises hi* 
hnikli; and it is immense, purr, full of movement, un¬ 
dulating. and renewing itself from the depths, like the 
source of a great river, overflowing with sinuous form, 
and with wave* of changing tones, which penetrate 
one anot tier, obedient to the fecund rhythm* of a »m- 
*nali*m grown more rich, mocr moving, and more cum- 
plc* in tlie measure that sickness and age dry him up 
and weaken him a little more How long ago it is—the 
time when, a little jutonidied. a little respectful, and a 
little inclined to jest, lie listened to the passionate 
demonstrations of Pissarro, and. standing lsmide Claude 
Monet on the kinks of the Seine or of tlie Mu rue. 
watched the mottling of the water and the mottling 
of the leaves under the wind, the round spot* of the 
sun on flcdi and on tlie earth, and the vibration of the 
air in the silence of the summer! In those day* be 
liad muscular hand*, which caromed the surface of the 
world Now with his feeble hands lie twist* the 
world in depth. 

The history of Renoir—bom at Limoges, the country' 
of masons, potters, and enamder* la even of less iin- 
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poet a my than tliat of Cfsann*. for Iw «lore not —to 
iinvc struggled to discover his IiiDOoniw. He had 
perhaps nothing factitious, or almost nothing, to elim¬ 
inate. Hi- did not continually prune off. like Ccunne, 
1ml rather added constantly. Hr belonged, like Ci- 
zannc. to the Impressionist group and shared its un¬ 
popularity; later on its success. He continued, like 
Cezanne, to receive the collective hatred or admiration 
vowed to those who composed it. by a public enamored 
of clnadftrations a* ilefinitive as tliey were imprecise. 
For the public lie oiud, again Ukr Oiannr, still la-long 
to the group, although lioth *4 them deported from it 
to such a point that one niul the other may pass as the 
prophets of the movement in the opposite direction 
which has followed it. It was. indeed, by watching 
the reflection* on the haek «>! the poplars and the oaks, 
on the rippling bonks of cloud*. on the skin of his nude 
women, and on the full-blown {trials of tlie anemones 
and the roses, by punning them in the flight of tin- 
planes, and the sinking of the luminous aluwlow*. that 
lie turned around the forms with those reflection* ami 
1 1 base shadows, and bound up the mass of tbc universe 
witli the lyrical movement of his mind. He necessarily 
underwent the evolving influence of the greatest among 

tlie greatest painters. Masaccio, Titian, Tintoretto. 
Velasquez. Keiubraudt. Watteau, ami Delacroix; and. 
starting out from Clauilr lionet, he rejoins Kulx-u* by 
(rouin| the world of the flesh with its movement and 
its sensations, and be will subject it to his increasing 
strength, nod constrain it to buret forth again from him 
with the regularity, tlie simplicity, and tlie constancy 
of the harvests issuing from the soil. Whereas Claude 
Monet started out from the immediate form realiced by 
Courbet and Manet, while he pursued the moving 
In-more made by the light on the changing hud of the 
form and rendered them more and more subtle. Kctvoir, 
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talcing ns hi* point of departure that hu.*k itself. fol¬ 
lowed the opposite path, and swept with him the trrm- 

oPt of the »ir ami of the water*, the tremor* of the IAhsI 
in the blue veins, and the tremors of the flowers under 
the nun and the detr, and carried them into the very 
aubitanex of the air, of the water, of the blood, and of 
the flowers. And whereas Impressionism refused more 
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and more to recompose the world in the mind and to 
transpose it into painting. Renoir, whose imagination, 
by the way, van almost as rudimentary as that of hi* 
frinida, recomposed it and transposed it in hi* very 
instinct, seeing life, harmony, and coherent, solid, and 
continuous form born where, for other men. there »* 
only appearance, discord, tl»* hollow surface, ansi 
chaos. 
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Imagine a whole room hung with picture* by Renoir. 
It wmi to stream with red. from Uie fruits, the blood. 
«od the flowers pressed against the walk From a little 
nearer, there it an Oriental confusion, like n miraculous 
carpt; wnsl uliulia ar» on the uuir hit of eaiivw— 
a nude woman, a little girl with a pmk or red hat, a 
bouquet of roses. of poppies. of pink*, of geraniums, or 
of uge, and a landscape tlie sixe of one's hand with 
the circle of the *ea and of *pace. But from thi* ml 
must emerges something like tho*e eurrentN of sap 
which risr from tbe center of fruits to color their skin, 
ami infinite adwt gray* in which silver and mother- 
of-pearl tremble, in which the emerald. tlie turquoise, 
the prnrl, and the blurk diamond penetrate llie opul. 
where the slightest colored jadpitation of the slightest 
touch of paint resound* gently through the one* furthest 
from it by subtle wave* iinpo*»itdc to follow with tin- 
eye. And nearer still one sec* the lienrh and the ocean, 
the tree* twisting their fhunr. the rivers rolling into 
the reflection of the dey, tbe ribbons, the hot*. Uu- 
Jwas, and the unbound hair of the women—all the 
dew* of the earth mingled with all tbe prism* of the 
air, converted into trunks and brunches bursting with 
sup, flc»h swelling with Wood, young breast*, round 
arms, firm bellies, glistening hip*, and heavy trans¬ 
lucent waters filled with the sdutillation of the ruby. 

It U a lyric transposition, ingenuous and *ponUnc- 
outi. into a form which senna lxirn and reborn inces¬ 
santly from an inrxliauslible fonts of the seme*, a 
trantpoaition of everything in the world that lias radi¬ 
ance and splendor, the downy jxdp of |>r*cltea, the 
chmiw, the pomegranate*, the rind of lemons and of 
oranges, the ro«« of amber color, the blood-colored 
nates, and the firhls of crimson dover, of cornflowers, 
and of butten-ii]M, and the mouth*, and the laughs, 
and the glances, and the fire of glosring atones in the 
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rippk-s of tbc brooks, and the wo netting ever the 
clouds, and its iridescence around the leaven. There 
really U in that firing, with its tremble of silver, a little 
of the blood of those bare breasts, a little of the blood 
of those pinko, and there in Mine of tbc silver of that 
spring in thoar pink* and in those hare breast* whose 
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red reflections it passes on to the air while taking from 
it aume of ita fire. Those massive forms turning in 
transparent space define painting itself, and the least 
of tlieen expresses the glory of life and the power of 
summer. 

When a psinter has this ability, everything encoun¬ 
tered by his eye is instantly transfigured. A hand on 
some gauxe, a necklace around a neck, or a rose set in 
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the huir causes us to tliink vaguely ol a butterfly wing 
on the pollen of tom giant flower, of a fruit laid on 
some hlnml marble, a e of *o*ne unknown gem gleaming 
in the darkiww Everything is trrmor. everythin* i» 

• carers; the silk" are like flesh and retain their light* 
item, the fleck ia like silk and retain* it* weight. An 
nnn emery tug from satin and resting on velvet borrows 
from the satin and the velvet their pearl and their 
purple, and in exchange transmit* to them its warmth: 
faces in the flowing penumbra of an opera bos continue 
tlie penumbra und illuminate it. the life of the flowers 
and of the lights circulate* in festival hall* to mingle 
with glance*, to wander over bare bosom*, and to 
quiver upon budkvw. ornaments, and ribbona. Before 
the earlier Renoir, one thinks of VtUnpiw ** he 
might be after the posting of three centuries, when 111 * 
noul. joined by ft hundred tributnne*. had boreowwl 
inure of maturity and also more of fraluMM from the 
light mists of France, 

And before the later Renoir, one thinks of a Kubtltt 
who had deaoended to the Latin »ca and had become 
more saturated in its sunlight- Especially when this 
planting, with its quality of flowers and mol her-of* 
pearl, spontaneously mingling the pulp of the fruits 
and the sap of tlie corolla*. go** down to the burning 
lwnrhrs, whruce the tree* *rem to cpring forth like 
subterranean flame*, und where the gulfs and the sky 
unite in the expan*r of gold. Above the bli»c and pink 
villas perceived through the branches «>f the pines and 
tlie olive tree*, and above the russet walls of tbc old 
castle* oil the heights, tbc distant mountains arise, and 
their glacier* send forth fires and. between the wave* 
and the clouds, pile up flame* of mauve from the dia¬ 
mond* cut from the nrurv by the twilight or the morn¬ 
ing. Then all the waters sing, the applca are about 
to fall from 4 hc tree, tbc anemone*, swoon, and the 
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resplendent orgy of the colon, of the odors. and of tb<- 
murmur* turn* Around the broul node flesh spread 
forth In the heat. The form of the arm* and of the 
breast*, of the torso* and of the leg*, become* concise 
ami circular, like those vegetable organisms teeming 
with the blood of the Wry *cu*oo». The carnal poem 
is spiritualised upon contact with an admirable love 
which embrace* it in it* cannabic, which 1*0 longer 
aces * detail, an accidental, an isolated or rare inature, 
but only full maw* who»e inner force models the 
movement. It U a summsrtrnl and heroic movement, 
wills a voluntary and profoundly *^|>rc»»ive use of pro¬ 
jection* and hollow*, id lengthening**, deformations. and 
foreshortening* of aims and of leg*. As the first evo- 
lution of Renoir call* to mind Velasques, an*l the xnn»l 
recalls Rubens, Use Uiird. 1 do not know why. make* 
me think of Michael Angelo. He is quite unaware of 
this, he paint* in absolute freedom, and the flltct sen¬ 
sation still passes into the crippled hand, which inter- 
prets it ingenuously, after having tempered it in the 
of the pure mind. The natural form* nil meat 
and marry with curves suited to tlwm, with volume* 
swelling with the same inner force**, and with a movr- 
rnent <1.covered and created anew by the same Isrnrt- 
Those legs ami those arm* undulate Like that stream, 
this torso is round like that »me. these breast* weigh 
and swell like those ripening fruit*. The song Of joy 
shouted in the burning shadow*, in the curling of the 
waves and the *1 reaming of the flower*, create* a kind 
of swooning silence around those women, recumbent 
or seated, or at play m the living water, and their 
wavelike forms continue and balance one anotl*er 
with an ease superior to that of Raphael and a plenitude 
superior to that of Jean Goujon. It is a plenitude ful 
of movement, which beats to its very depths and 
trembles in the light, where the a.r, the reflection*. 
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Mid the dew of perspiration marry with it in order to 
sculpture it summarily. It i* a plenitude in winch 
blood quiver* and milk germinate*, and where, in live 
cloudy faces, in the flcahy lip*, nod under the whole 
tmsr and vibrant skin, animal life abounds, and all the 
mind evolving in it- Never, perhaps, had the pro- 
foundest and ahoplMt instinct for living passed from 
flesh and from eyes into the soul of a great pointer, to 
Ik- unit bock into Arab and eye* by that soul. Those 
babes clinging to tbc heavy breast*, those vibrant arms 
which support them, those little being* wluise form 
still hesitates aud wIm lean over a page of writing or 
over a toy. thooc little girls with red hair whose os-ton- 
idled eye* oprm *o wide ss they marvel at the world, 
und those young mothers who have grown heavy, ex¬ 
press with such intensity the peaceful majesty amt the 
inner, mrdnuiinl circulation of life that they «eera 
to be on the plane of Life, merged with it. and issuing 
from the wane hearth. A grand animality breathes in 
them, in its peace and in its power. The gestures and 
face* of family life, the eternal attitudes of the dance, 
of the toilet, of distraught meditation, of abandon, 
of joy. and of repose, live innocently within them. 
Corritrv saw those canvases and the great, red-chalk 
drawings like things of the antique awaking from a long 
sleep, and the profound charcoal studies in which the 
childilh and maternal forms are fused, and despite hi* 
too didactic striving for spiritual transposition he never 
attained the expressive power of tlirir structural form, 
independent, even, of the miraculous harmonies with 
which Rrnnsr surrounds them and permeates them 
Universal life inundate* the moat furtive gwtlllW of the 
play of maternity, of love, and of childhood in the sun 
and in the grasses. and there u no metaphysical need 
to tell of this life. Here is the most secret mystery of 
the greatest painting, a pulpy, fruitlike substance un- 
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confined by thr living liar*, it* boundaries marked out 
by turning mattrs and moving volumes, and brought, 
by on infinite circulation of colored particles, into its 
intimate relationship with the whole of spare. 

HI 

Igor Stravinsky 1 has crowned the spring. Already 
before him. thr youthful painting of France bore w-itm.« 
to the «lemon position of the old rfcytlims. and saw. 
coming to birth ont of the chut**. troubled harmonies, 
relationships at once touching and uncertain, njid lines, 
sounds, aud forms groping to find one another. .As it 
was barely beginning to MMfWCt tbc power of the edi¬ 
fice raiaed by ('Dianne, us it still Mt but incompletely 
the influence of the lyric tr aiHpo a h ion imagined by 
Renoir, it was manifesting * singular freedom of in¬ 
telligence and of impression* One miglit have said 
that it mu thus substituting for tlie reasoned Impres¬ 
sionism of the visual aensalion transcribed with fidel¬ 
ity, a kind of Impresaiooism of the total Se ns a t i on Irons- 
)HMrd with innocence. Still insufficiently equipped for 
tliat task, it was thus returning to the tradition of the 
greatest painting by tlie path of schoollmy*. 

The rhythms revealed by Bonnard and Vuillard on 
one hand, and hy Matixsc and Martinet on the other 
sometimes by Jean Pity and, on thuae days, with a 
lyricism of matter and of color «* compact and pure iv, 
a flower or a gem- are, I certainly behove, among all 
the moat significant ones, the former by their character 
of spontaneity, a* if they were quivering and moving 
in the incessant and surprised germination of embry¬ 
onic life at the clge of a furrow—the Utter hy the pre¬ 
occupation with essential equilibrium and with fun¬ 
damental organisation which they reveal, with more 
» Trs*V«U»’« U S*tn <• bj SusriMk/-) 
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innocence in the one caae sod more science in the other 
than n generally believed. Already the reaction 
against these pointers ha* begun, while they are still 
young, for it is their misfortune to live in a period 
when neither fashion* nor system* Iasi for long. Per¬ 
haps, mon-over, it is not the fault of the period, for no 
other has been so rich. none, in so short a time, has 
become so rich in acquisition* of the senses, of poetry, 
and of sentiment, all cast one upon smother in a mar¬ 
velous disorder. Peo|4r are forgetting that, at the 
very time when Oiunne and Renoir were finishing 
their task, these pointers were continuing the effort of 
the Impressionist* toward freedom of HRMtioa. and 
were thus restoring to painting the right* of the imag¬ 
ination; people forget how their minds were prepared by 
these artists to receive, with an ardent impartiality, 
the unforeseen contribution of tlse school* and of the 
epochs which were in no way concerned with European 
tradition, ami which thus broke down the lost resist¬ 
ance of Grrcv-Latin academvun. 

With all the unpawiionad and confused decorator* of 
that time of confused |»s»iuii. Vuillard. Bonnard. Val- 
tat. Round, d'Esfiognat, and Albert Andre, we were 
witnessing, toward the end of the last century, some¬ 
thing recalling a very brief period of blossom between 
a winter and u summer, a being emerging from slumber. 
There was an uncertain swaying in this art, doubtle**, 
with Valtat, an obaeurity due to the fore* of his bril¬ 
liance. but there was also evoked tlie primitive organ* 
bullion of « work! in which the purest rvsrncc of the 
moot profound color might emanate from matter itsrlf 
Ui ureter summarily to define it, rod from the central 
fire, blue from the high sea. mul rose from the peak* 
covered with sunlit suew. . . . It was too wrll-uifonncd 
an art with Roussd. too much impregnated with cul¬ 
ture; radiant, generwu*. lyrical, but perhaps a little too 
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negligent, Iw abundant, with d'Espagnat; and. on the 
contrary, direct, measured, discreet, »»vi*ry, but a little 
timid with Albert A«ulr6. And with Vuillard, a minute 
embroiderer of intimate symphonies—with hu satin, 
hi* brocaded rrlrrl. hia feathers of changing color and 
bU silk threads powdered with pollen—an nnprecise. 
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and often even an irresolute but tender port of the 
moral atmosphere circulating around being* and thing*. 
i hit ajt m little too careful to surround the llWWa «f 
the intellectuals and of the people of fashion with div 
erret psychological harmonic* in which the spsrit of 
painting is at times too much subjected to the ph«n- 
tom* *nd the puppets which dsrell in these houses foe 
a day. But this art U living, and it bursts forth and is 
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symbolic in its innocenoe with Bonnard, the miraculous 
lilu'.t tutor of ancient and modern life, the poet so un- 
fucr**een in hS* spontaneity. lb* astonished searcher, 
and tin- extravagant story-teller. who recount* the 
monotonous adventure In which our own intellectual 
incertitude unroll* among the fanciful line* of an in¬ 
stinct ever amused. 

In thooe angular decorations, which appear shaken 
and commingled by wmr quaking of the earth, one 
hna the actuation of • world decomposed into diffasad 
tone*, from which, here and there, there emerge embry ¬ 
onic form* which tend to group thaudvc* and organ- 
ixe tlicuarlvc* along unknown line*. The glacial art «f 
Odilon R ffl ws of u spirituality «o wm— a mottled 
tremor oo the Mthfif of n irnnfcjiorwit and suspected 
water in whose depth* there may he mother-of-pearl 
and coral, and which, in the literary manner, symbol¬ 
ize* Oii-m- obscure fermentation* sufficiently well U 
the ant ithe*il of the work of these artist*, for it trie* to 
cutch in the crystallised sheen of it* jewel* and its 
flowers that which is only hesitation, tremor, pa***#,-, 
and undetermined movement. But the Russian Bullet 
carries into the plastic rhythm* the faraiislablc orgy of 
Oriental colocations, and mingles impaswooed geMure 
with the color of sound*. and the intoxication of the 
eye* with the transport* of desire. And Debussy in¬ 
troduces the perfume of garden* into tbc sound of 
drops of rain, away* brilbant pollen to the murmur of 
the tree*, and whisper* with the confession on trembling 
lip*, with memory ami secrecy. The universe turns 
to u mow and more precipitous rhythm. The dance 
and music arc transposed into painting. And Bonnard 
U ptrhap* the central sensibility in which that eon- 
fusion takes place. 

I know nothing of his life. It efface* iUeJf. If I 
were acquainted with h m all its gesture*. I *hould 
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know less wbo Ivc it. I cannot ruiat an affection for it 
n» it reaches me through the universal and continuous 
quiver of hi* painting. It i* one of tho«* live* which 
proceed without a hull from daily activity ami the 
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inner world to the moving ami multiple form which 
constitute* it* physiognomy and it* daily mnfrstiion. 
Consider what lie brings to yon. I>o you not find the 
man himself in those wooded masses cut by luminous 
alleys, and in those fioweml lawns where children and 
animals run ami frolic? It u the movement of his 
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Blind that is revealed in tho«r troubling bouquets, 
those slender stalks, und that "hole fragile iplendor of 
flowers and pure water and in transparent ^IMk. 
-Strewn flower*, light stuff*, ami mimics reflecting ilc- 
lightful apparition'—it is through you that I know 
him. Along that path which he has followed to roach 
that room where your harmonic* penetrate one an¬ 
other. brush by one another, ami enchant me with their 
tangled and furtive reflection*, like a vague music, he 
has tarried everywhere. He has leaned on this bridge, 
to watch the river gathering up a sky of troubled silver 
through which run shudder* of turquoise und of sap¬ 
phire. 1 halt surprised him at tire corner of a lime 
of mauve, where, with tire delight of ft child, he mu 
observing that a lantern all a»krw. n little shop wm- 
dow, a garbage can, the grrnay pavement, the gutter, 
und the UlOSt humble animals and the poorest j *•-«*• U- 
participnte in tire glory of the lliia and of the sunlight. 
With comic or tired gesture*, the jewel, tl»c faded rag. 
the mottled fur, or tlie downy plumage. the quivering 
car, the wagging tail, and the leaping, snorting horse, 
all obey, and enter, without effort, into the whirlwind 
of his soul. Everything obey* joyou*ly, as if to merit 
tlie cwhanted temleroc** which attaches him to every¬ 
thing that lives- The irideacmee of opaU, of emerald*, 
and of jet. and the limpidity of tr*n*luornt stones into 
which the lightest down of the flower* and the pollen 
ldown from their corollas penetrate and mingle, have, 
by their aUrial voyage*, mode me appreciate his heart. 
That which i* roost spontaneous, most fugitive, inoat 
light and delicate on nil moving surfaces is that which he 
gathers up and lauma, to model his fleeting form, to 
make hi* *kir* recede, and to embroider lib diffused 
world into itn|>ou<ierahle harmonic*, in which the drop 
of water, the hUde of gras*, the butterfly's wing, aad 
the elytron of the insect furnish, if Ire desires it. the 
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central and colored motif around which his whol* 
universe turn*. 

Hils he perhupt been culled an "intimUt"? It it 
quit* pouihle. And if it»tnir. the discovery u a comic 
one. Hr is in the intimacy «f *11 life- lie flow* and 
flr*« like the secret fore* which circulates within thing*. 

I cannot halt his unmfaaM* mind in the blowing hair 
of a little girl as she (ionca or runs, in the ball of wool 
that slip* from the bwkH, in the brink gallop of a cnlt. 
in the cirde that widens on the wxtrr. and in the growth 
of little | dan Is. He wanders through nature like that 
dull movement which manifests the spring and which 
reveals itself everywhere by the rising in everything 
alive of the liquids which nourish then). And. besides, 
he is Use spring. Like the rarest artists, he givu* the 
impression of having invented painting. And that it 
not only because, everything in the world being new 
for him’each day. he expresses it in a new way. but alw 
because he romes ut the dawn of a new intellectual 
order, and because he is the fir*l to arrange, according 
to a rhythm unknown to all before him. the good old 
harmonic* which have made US what we are I hnvr 
brcti told that Bonnard wan an expression of decadence- 
Decadence* ferment, ami the ferment of decadence* 
builds the future monunvent. 

I ptfmvc all the Irn that irreducible apportion 
which is claimed to exist between Vuillard aisd Bon¬ 
nard, and the young pointer*, who say that they are 
to-day building this monument in their reaction against 
Vuillard and Bonnard, because, while the latter, pre¬ 
cisely. were doing their work. Maths', Ism spontaneous 
more reflective, and more doctrinary. but like them 
deriving from Inspu lion ism, wa* attempting to draw 
from Impressioaiwii itself the moans of erecting a 
systematic construction of color. His activity is in- 
separable from thfsrs. as the activity of CteflM and 
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©I Renoir is inseparable from lmprc«»nnm, which 
gave them their point of departure. In general, the 
future attends to the reconciliation of the contraries 
which ore only fare* of the nunc reality. The disci¬ 
plined orgy it* whw-li the sumptuous »tUI-lifcS, anti the 
flaming expanse* of Morocco awl of Spain xaturate. 
with dark harmonica and with brilliant notes, the 
muat rapid portrait, the moat summnry landscape, or 
the decoration mwt a trembly inscribed in a few direct, 
ing lino and a few dominant tones, would show a 
didactic power of will in Matisse, which ia entirely 
lacking in Bonnard, if ot*e did not ultimately discover 
in the former a second ingenuousne** which b only a 
progressive gain of control over the personal element* 
of his equilibrium. In his case, to be sure, then* seems 
to be a willful awkwardness. But that is because it 
expresses a desire at once lucid and impassioned, to 
reunite the material harmonics dispersed throughout 
our needs. All thing*, in this art. are reduced to the 
essential indication of the structure of their form and. 
more especially, of their color, which cause* them to 
assume an unexpected splendor in the unbroken silence 
around them. Each one becomes the symbol, direct, 
concrete, and voluntary, of a central idea which pre- 
aides over the choice and over tli* association of the 
tone*, and over the diopoatioo and the direction of the 
line*. Whether he paint* a portrait, a still-life, a land¬ 
scape. or nude women dancing, the arabesque ia always 
tbrre, dominating in order that it may direct, master, and 
give shad** or subtlety to the harmony, whose rhythm 
comes from it. and with which it plays as a bow draw* 
forth from the string sonorous wave* which it swells nn<l 
contracts- “Nature’' is pretty far away. The artist 
impose* hb system with such rigor, such exactitude nod 
logic in the relationships of his sumptuous rk incuts, 
that be create* a plastic universe of the richest accent. 
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I think, indeed. that, for thU r«a»oa, this pnintrr is the 
one who, le«*t of all since Oeanne. cause* one to think 
of the subject which hi* works represent. The}’ tend 
untiringly to organize his universe Iron* the angle of 
pointing alone, absolutely delivered from the altrac- 
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tion of sentiment or of the picturesque in tlie object. 
At bottom, they expre*» no object. At all events, the 
object is. with him. no more than a pretext for the cre¬ 
ation of new oncaiusuM. which n powerful love for 
form la alone capable of imagining. And thereby, the 
recreated object attains a life infinitely more general. 
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in the first place. bui al»*>, unexpectedly enough. in¬ 
finitely more direct, than that which it is suppowl to 
represent. ... See how. on a red background, the play 
of the blacks, ol the gray*. and of tbr yellow* is con¬ 
centrate*!, or the ploy of the fray*, of the yellows, and 
of tli* reds, on a black background. In the one case, 
abstract space hovers like n liquid atmosphere; in th* 
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nOier case, we see a mirror in which the light is ab¬ 
sorbed. The uniformity of that background which, 
with a bad painter, would be the most banal of mean* 
iar masking hi* indigence, becomes, in the hand* of 
Mat Use. the rarest instrument for manifesting the 
must voluntary and the highest distinction. <hi« 
would imngine oneself string musk. The m«st de- 
ciaive paintings of Matisse usukc me think of Chmeae 
porcelains, or of hard Japanese lacquers, immobibted. 
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as it uw, under tome deep water. ami ui them Goya'a 
power for surprising life wen* my»tcriously united 
with the silent and lofty »ul of I am 

thinking of those mat surface*, almost black or red. in 
which some *ohd apparition—flower* or u face—surge* 
up from the silence, in the ardent solitude of it* own 
reality. It it quite evident that this alone, fiertmp*— 1 
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inrun the distant impTcssson which he give* of a chro¬ 
matic didacticism at the kind uted by the Orientals— 
has not been willed by him. But the form* of am- 
sibility expressed by the art of the Far E»»t have 
entered » dorp into the reason of the Occident that to¬ 
day they determine on# of the incut wleodid 

of it* regenerated symbol i-m. Were I -- 

the frontier* of the object and of the subject, curiosity 
as to the world would be extinguished in me. The 
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grand »t,vl« lies precisely in their weret meeting, mid 
in our impotence to determine iln place. Anri thnt. I 
certainly believe, is what gives to Matisse’s painting a 
ilreurative majesty which it is practically alone in jx*«- 
sessing, at a time when almost all painting tends to 
decoration. The picturesque ami tlie anecdote draw 
away from it. Music rise* from it, in absolute wleno*. 

A great W*n»n, which begin* with C£*anne. and 
which very few liavc been able to understand. The 
painting of Dunoypr dc Srgonzac. somber ami dull, 
and le«» decorative, moreover, anxl above all that of 
Charles l’equin. more traditional in appearance, an? 
the only one* to-day which give me tlut immediate 
musical impression; but with them it is lc*s sinking, 
it is veiled like some cliaml>re-inu*ic, which the former 
semi* winding about in sensual andiesquev anil in 
which, with the latter, there arise the purities amf the 
sonorities of tl»e violoncello, agiiimt a harmonic mass 
an »olid ux a inoouinrot. With the former, u quality 
of heat in the paint, which seem* mixed with jpud and 
n little gold, twintn the expression like a day. while the 
iuriia-ink draw* it out into tlie long fnul flames men 
among the branches of winter. With this painter, a 
stirring quality, which seemed almost lont since Cliur- 
din. and which ooc find* to this degree only with C6- 
xanne, re ap pear* m painting: one would say that it was 
from within, that the color, in ripening, saturated the 
form, which. 0*1 it* side, might be »aid to model the 
color. The light, tlw reflections, ami the shadow* play 
into tlie thickness of the paint itself in order to incor¬ 
porate it with the movement of the maws as they writ 
their own depth. These inner exchange* arc almost 
poignant in their imwrakniing intensity, and they 
maintain the rights of the sensual imagination in that 
"constructed” form which all are seeking in our day— 
the recent rOle of CuliUm being to keep alive the need 
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foe it in the intelligence. Charl#*» P«juin, Idee Segon- 
*nr, represents French measure. whose future, iu the 
presence of the current invasion of foreign ideas anil 
sensibilities. we do not know Thank* to dinar urti»U, 
thunk* to I- A. Morrau. lc*» of a painter, but quite as 
determined not to renounce the teachings of direct 

dilution, thunks to 
Dcspiau, the sculp¬ 
tor. the pore* of 
the inu 4 Cc*iiLakm of 
France, and to hi» 

closely modeled 
faces, in which the 
expressive masses 
alone survive the 
original emotion. 
French plastic* will 
perhaps regain its 
path. 

The art of Mar- 
qurt. on which Ms* 
tia»r leaned heavily, 
nt least daring the 
time when they 
brgau together, 
seems to me to have 
been the first step 
in tliat direetioii 
which tend*, by a revolutionary reversing of the dia- 
aliled ship, to a rejoining of the national tradition of 
meukiirr in lyricism, and of simplicity in expression, 
which one Amis in this country with the great and the 
little mostenv, from Poucqurt to Corot, passing through 
Ingres sometime*. through Joseph Vernet. Chardin, 
Louis Gabriel Mo wn , Claude Lorrain, and Poasain 
always. If one insisted absolutely upon discovering 
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the origin* of Marquet. it ii Uien that one would have 
to seek them. But classic art male* in harmony be- 
tween Uic faculty for feeling and the faculty foe com¬ 
prehending. awl not in any particular manner of 
painting or of drawing. The origins of Marquet are 
the quays, the bridge*, the river, the monotonous 
streets which open up, and their shop window*, their 
signs. their flog*, and the pathway of sky* between the 
embankments of the roofs. The ever similar con¬ 
struction of hw canvases has iu it something of an ab- 
wulutr necessity, like that of tile streets themselves, of 
the rivers, of the quays, of the bridges, of the roof*, and 
of thr sky. Is it ingenuousness, or b it skill ? I know 
nothing about that, and no more doe* he In hU view¬ 
ing of a lomlscapc, of a city "erne, or of the aca. the 
mean* is always so simple that it disappears. If he 
suppresses something that bothers him. or aecentuutra 
something that touches ban, no <SH >w tliat he lias 
•lone <* 0 - 

It will be dearly seen that such an intrlligrnre of 
things dors not occur without a profound, iutuuate, 
and living culture. But lie never parades it, any more 
than he dors his taste foe the picturesque. Hr terms 
more enamored of skies fdlrd with mist and siuokr, of 
anow, of alcvpiag water, and of the plow where the 
adventure of modern man imrolU. btlwMW tli* door of 
the factory and that of the slaughter house. But he 
is at home in thb Pari* of the Cltf, where Notre Dame 
and ita pedestal, the quay, the bridge*, and thr river 
with its canals, seem to impose on the very sky, on the 
rlouds. and ou the airy and golden light diffusing every- 
where, harmony, concrete clarity, logical distribution, 
and spontaneous measure. And he has penetrated 
with authority into the blond opal which incloses the 
seas of the north. And he is very much at case in the 
flame trembling around the m~*u, the smokestacks. 
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and the pennants on the ntdrtMMh of the sun. I know 
well that this ease is too often made up of a careless 
misunderstanding of architectonic foundations, «- 
ruaed. however. by the startling exactitude of the vision. 
The values stammer, but they are so sure that they 
transport into the painting the exact perspective of the 

city and of the planet, and the exact gradation of tbe 
sky. Sometime* the houses sway, and the roads ore 
askew. A sudden change of tone on the ume quay, 
the same bridge, or the same river would destroy the 
harmony of plane of the picture, if it were not exactly 
what brought life into the whole, and if the approxi¬ 
mate construction and the impeccable values did not 
impose unity upon »t. One would say that elements 
of nnture are seeking one another, beginning to organise 
themselves, uniting awkwurdly. and making an at¬ 
tempt at some evolving equilibrium, for which they 
ore propped up and made fast by noroe inner force. 

IT 

Herr, then, are certain authentic artists whom the 
dcw tendencies assume to dispossess from the direc¬ 
tion of men’s minds—I speak of those issuing mast 
directly from Impressionism. for it teems to me that 
in the case of isolated men like Charles Pequin or Dc*»- 
piau. none of the criticisms addressed to Umsm artists 
by the most uncompromising "constructors" can 
touch them, and leaves them on the road which goe* 
from Osanwe to Derain. A» a matter of fact, all 
painting and all sculpture have, for twenty yean, 
turned around the indifference of Cfwuine ami of 
Renoir toward that which h not plastic expression, 
the first stage of a feeling for general subordination to 
some impersonal monument which we do not perceive, 
but which, with them and at their very time, during 
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Lh* full lisle ol Imprwwnninn, l lie full tide of nat¬ 
uralism. others. Like Henri Rousseau. were sketching 
roughly without knowing it or. like George Seurat, the)* 
were already trying, with an acute COMciowUMM of that 
fact, to build it up conaiiteotly from all tide*. The 
unbroken candor of the one, and the sovereign intelli¬ 
gence which, with the other, never ccoscs organising 
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anil spiritualising its gift*, teem, in our <lay, to pene¬ 
trate tlw influence which tbnc two master* exert to¬ 
gether, ami in them u sumruoroci the effort of the 
nineteenth century in France to give, with that in¬ 
fluence. a strong skeleton of plastics to that feeling: I 
persist in believing that neither Bonnard, nor, above all. 
Matisse, stands in any uppotition to it, and that, on 
the contrary, by giving the final freedom to poetic 
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WQMition and to diromitk MfiMtion. they have mb- 
tributes! to dear the way for the most singular inno- 
valor* Wm it not only yesterday, in fact, that Seurat 
was Mtadcml a Nw-Ii«i|»rca*ioni*tic dwsociator, ami 
that a l«n- few—ami I was not of the number—per¬ 
ceived the purity and the calm of hi* rhythm*, free 
ami radenrrd like figures in a dance, nod b» maaculme 
power of rr|irv»*-!iting to himself tlie most picturesque, 
uml even the most eommomphu*. uiuvem* under 
monumental aspect*? 

The feeling 1 apeak of » new only in unanimity. 
Hie renaissance of great decoration which Iim been 
going on for a century, announced it, unknown to all. 
And from the fact that the painters of to-day reject 
all decorative intention, one »hould not conclude that 
thee two movement* oppose each othte. To apeak of 
the setting, also, u to imply subordination. But the 
decorators of the Last century had not understood, and 
would not have hern able to understand, that contem¬ 
porary edifices were not built for them, that they were 
survival* of an outworn period, and preceded anotlirr 
period whose style, even to-day. is not born: their am¬ 
bition was a noble one even if misdirected, their at¬ 
tempt was an ianlatod one, not standing outside of 
painting—let it suffice to cite Delacroix and Chaast- 
riau tut foreign to tbc preoccupations and to the 
m«'*n* of a majority of tbc painter* of their time. 
However, pointing waa. even indffwndent of its des¬ 
tination. to assume certain decorative tendencies. The 
object for its own soke wo* diminishing in importance, 
even when it remained the sole pretext for the sculpture 
or foe the picture. And it was an essential part of tbc 
phenomenon that thaw tendencies were to be observed 
among the most unlearned and the moat cultivated of 
the artists. One surprised them thirty or forty years 
ago already in Henri itounenu himself, a contemporary, 
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without knowing it, of Puvfc, of Redon, and of Cl- 
unur; lie wu on old iniUM-.ut, ft K*1 primitive, ft Giotto 
without training or culture. a custom* officer certainly, 
nnil daubtlcni ns unqualified to perform Hint work well 
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ft* h< would have been for the function* of ftn acade¬ 
mician; but he wa* haunted by tropical landscape* so 
luxuriant, «o pure. so fresh. *o full of brillianot and of 
candor, so far from us, and *© near to imaginary para- 
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discs and to miraculous garden*. that everything 
grow* pale at time# and efface* itaelf whew hanging 
with theae paintings which go beyond all bound*, like 
from plant*, or like carpet* of the Orient. The deco¬ 
rative tendencies bunt forth in all the X«v-Ituprc**ion- 
ist-*i insistent or repentant, in i'vwrat 6r*t, with his tre- 
mrrnluu* faculty for impressing upon hi* naturaliitic 
“ subject* ” an arrhiteclural aspect; in H. E. Crow, 
with hi* fervor so charming and poetic; in Signac, an 
rncliantiug tapestry-maker, wcas-ing the *ki«. the at¬ 
mosphere*. the wave*, and Use mart* out of solar light, 
and not fearing to see the division of the brush strokes 
a* tlie very instrument for decoration. In J- P- I-*- 
fittc. it wak ax if a band of iron wa* stifling the new 
growth, which burned in him and which the war ended. 
One respect the tendencies in Maurice Deni., with 
m-hntn they ore didactic, dogmatic, intent on recreating 
a whole system of dMSMHn. und obstinately turning 
towurd culture at a time when rcrtlcssnma and Inven¬ 
tion wrtr bursting forth rvrrywlwrt:. In Pferrc Fau- 
ooiinct oik saw the deco ra tive resolved to fo beyond 
the limit* of the picture, to address itsdf to the ocer*- 
aoric* nf the theater, to invade costume. and to iqffrad 
over social and fashionable life, which Raoul Dufy, on 
hi* side, impress** with his lyricism at oner profuse und 
precise, n thing of fantasy, whirling and ordered, like a 
dance. One find* the tendencies again among the 
young painters must eager for innovation, and thus 
Dwf n-snr's painting* aiwumc their aspect of shimmering 
and sumptuous carpet*. One accept* the decorative, 
a* it results, in some cases, in n conscioua archaism or 
turning to obsession—an almost painful one. and in¬ 
sistent upon introducing roinuntioiun into the new 
house, in the ease of Bourdelle, the only artist of to-day 
to possess the instinct of the higher symbolism. Hu 
art is full of flame, but of smoke also, and it is expressed 
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in m language which i« no* always hi* own, wandering, 
in it* inner torment, from the Gothic mm to Micliael 
Angelo, from Ingres and from Qvpaun to Robn. from 
the Amyriiui* to the Hindus, ami from the Egyptian* 
to tin- Greek*: however, in his art, wHetlwr fresco m 
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sculpture, there h a lyric force in which the thought, 
accustomed, in general, to use a different language, 
t a ills and stiffen* in order to make itself understood, 
and give* to the whole work an ardent tension which 
cuds by imposing itself. One surprint* the decorative 
tendencies in the heavy statues of Joseph Bernard, 
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atooc* intoxicated by their |K>wrr of sweeping upward 
the density »rvl the awkwardness of stone, ami sketch- 
ing. with tin archaic note, hi* images of games, of iiido- 
itncf, and of love* One admires Uw robust achieve¬ 
ment of the decorative, a* it eomw forth from the earth 
with fruit* in the hollow of it* hand*; here it has given 
us work* hard and round, and modeled like a column, 
in the sculpture of Maillol, which would, with aulEduot 
fidelity, symboliae the birth of a season. if the indetrr 
minateneo*. the vague murmur, aud the undefined ami 
Manual love that lives in Oriental color, in music. and 
in the dance did not exprew* live Name thing in a manner 
at ooce more direct and more diffused.' 

The imagination of the people*, in their enervation, 
turns, indent, around an invisible llauic whose focus is 
in Taxis, and ipto which each one feverishly cart* the 
treasure* and the refuse of it* old until. The most im 
I tor Inn I. contribution* from abroad have been those of 
Holland and of Spaiu; the former country, already 
many year* ago. brought forth JoeigkiniL. and above all 
ran Gogh: to-day it hna the bestial und resplendent 
van Dongen, while Sixain makes her voire heard, jrre- 
trnlay witli the Mtvagc and solitary lUgoyoa, with 
Julio Antonio, n Roman of Ssjuntum, who died, almost 
a boy. overcome by the weight of his bron/e*. to-day 
with the monotonous, candid, sharp, and perverse 
Iturrino, ond with PirawNi, i»*w a genius, and now a 
man of skill. But aside from these, French painting 
alone persists in the dispute of the nrhoob. and con¬ 
stitute* the nucleus of a world art impatient to burst 
forth. Germany, at the end of the last century. |mj»- 
wsaed certain intereating painter* like Lcibt. Liebcr- 
mann, a kind of feudal retainer of French Imprcwiom- 
bbb, and Maries, but German art developed by MC 
stiff and didactic, outside the symphonic movement of 
•s- [W. p ir 
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which France was tlie center, tad it* present-day 
" Expressionism" 1 denote* only a social movement, for 
the moment, in which Kokoschka alone seem*. with hi* 
confused and muddy quality of point, to be preparing 
realisation* which count; hit character i« exiis pc ruled, 
hii violence in chaotic, and liia "expression" to 

be SUIT, hut it* (ire and its life afford on art whole savor 
ie undtwiabl*. lloilcr, the Swiss. was a vigorous pro¬ 
fessor. Belgian art once Mounter offer* but little 
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more than one isolated figure, J»nv« Rn*or, w-lio, with 
frail forms and pale- harmonies, revive* the mariooette- 
theater spirit of Breughel and of Jerome Bosch Ital¬ 
ian art. before it flowers again, scant to await the full 
effect of the new urge which Italy i* feeling and which 
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u manifesting itself especially. up to the present, 
through the trenchant character of the forms of it* 
industrial or naval architecture — form* *urh that only 
Amrrk a li*» found any tlmt we a* decisive. Modigliani, 
the morbid and feverish poet of hand*, of bodie*. and of 

faces Of women, which 
he notrs suddenly, 
with a light, eager, 
and flowing brush— 
tlte pod of distortion, 
of K-naual deforma¬ 
tion, of flesh, of hal¬ 
lucinating eye*. and 
of the energetic 
Italian grace which 
surge* up, warped by 
the Semitic ferment, 
after two orntunoi of 
•lcc|*— died too *oon 
for u» to be able to 
deduce a general prin¬ 
ciple from hi* furtive 
apparition. 

Meanwhile, in 
France and outside of 
France, out»*de of the 
school* and in the 
school*, one conies 
upon parallel phe¬ 
nomena at every »*ep. 
With tiK most restless of the artist*. form assumes a 
cpcrial instability which reminds one of that of the 
primitive organisms.' With t!»o»e who arr moat guided 
by the will, one find* a rigidity corresponding »‘th the 
fixed images of geometrical abstraction. 1 In the 0«e 
• fc'A'tmJU. W.p *(^..[<1.0.404 
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CMC there h an alterajrf to fore* the expression ol time 
into the plane of *|»re. the only one at the disposal of 
painting. In the other care the attempt U to express in 
thin one plane all the dwrewdons of space- . . . After 
Braque, a Frenchman of France, mow Picasso. a 
Spaniard of Andalusia. in whom the Amb dream is con¬ 
tinued. and its inupamkwtnd pursuit of ideographic form 
through the natural forms reduced to their geometrical 
figures. Picasso tries, for the first time in Europe, to 
create a universe without contact with the real, with the 
iwrtext of placing in evidence a dimension of which, if 
I conceive the thing rightly, the ••value” already ex- 
IMeKse* that which can be expressed on a flat surface. 
"Plastic equivalence” has existed for a king tune. It 
b. first, architecture, then furniture or potters-, and 
then geometrical decoration, the arabesque, and the 
carfN-t. It can coexist with plastic ••transposition." 
can frame it. complete it, and influence it. It cannot 
replace it. 

Meanwhile, Pica-** is not anchored to it. hut turns 
around it. leaves it. returns to it. uses it as another 
instrument in lib orrhestra. ami has been careful not 
to comment on it or even to baptise it—the woof 
"Cubism,” like •* Impressionism." was at first a term of 
sarcasm—and with Picasso the movement has broken 
its narrow dike* and resounds from «»»e place to an¬ 
other. over all the reusability, all the thought, and all 
the energy of to day. The rretle**iw«s of Picasso LS one 
of lire uio»t ardent leavens in our contemporary fever. 
It is a nomadic but fruitful rentier new. which stirs up 
tire springs, and the mud at the bottom of them, and 
the flowering plants that grow on them, a perilous dance 
of the intelligence as it socks unheard-of equilibrium* 
on tire sharpest summits of sensation, suddenly giving 
op one game to fKng itself into snothu, a work that is 
uncertain, and dramatic jus* through that fact, ad- 
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mint Mr in (lathct. ud quite frequently disappointing. 
But it i* alwmjr* imj*re»*ive through its attention to 
character. it* constant bent for style anil for purity of 
the form, which u chBcd of all incident, and through 
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its disinterested desire to find in the undulations, the 
swelling*, the tapering*, and the contrast* of hnea, the 
law of structure of the masses which they nymboliir. 
and the law of continuity of the monumental ensemble* 
which they, when taken together, make up for the 
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■Inner. for play, for swimming, and (or repose on the 
v-odtarr. It U a work of singular importance, for by 
it* piny It demonstrates that what wa« formerly culled 
"coni p«x it tooit a *y*t«n of equilibrium. a general 

fonn. which thr un¬ 
dulating line* con¬ 
stantly brine bark 
to turn, like tongues 
ami crowns of flanvr 
issuing from one 
hearth, ami moving 
around a central 
point which is the 
veritable *'subject-" 
It ik a confident 
work, for it opens 
up hope to w> many 
painter*. l»y it* free 
rehabilitation of fun- 
taw, of invention, 
ami of poetry in 
I tainting: confident 
in it* intoxicated and 
lurid twist* at the 
|xilnt of tbe pencil, 
and the edifice* it 
tw*a U»*IA. Sdf furtia* build*, unforeseen, 

im«rr<nU«tw»). but logical as a 

dance- It ha* a 
<{iiulity of unexpectedness besides, not allowing one a 
second of respite in it* unceasing evolution, its sudden 
leap*, its bixarro act*, its feats, its wild whims »"'l •<* 
inflexible reason. And yet it i* ea*mt*al. through its 
definite break with the Impressionism which Oxanne. 
Renoir, and Seurat had brought hark into the great pic¬ 
torial tradition, while preserving all it* gain*, but which. 
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again, was preventing all their descendant* from mani¬ 
festing architectonic invention nnd plastic imagination. 
Hut this work oI »Vsm*o'< i* diagmai abo, in ita in¬ 
defatigable wandering between museum painting and 
mngaxinr illustration, in which latter field be give* 
in iirt of tlie circus or of the life of Bohemia, lugulic-ious 
visions which turn at time* toward the laughable, 
phantom*, boneless puppets, faces of fever and of 
famine, nod surprising but learned forms whose line, 
through their conxtant attention to style and to cal¬ 
ligraphy. very soon separated from that of the tradition 
of the marionette theater, which wr first find with 
Daumier in France, which was lightly touched by- 
Manet and Cfxaaur. to be taken up again by Degas. 
Toulouse-Lautrec, and Seurat, ami in our «Uy. carried 
by Rouault, in the bloody mud of hi* paintings, to it* 
p*rosy«m of character, of somber and burlesque trag¬ 
edy. and of sadness and of horror. And the work of 
1‘icasao is dangerous for those alio are fascinated by 
the ability to do what ia merely difficult, and daugcrou* 
prrh*|M for the one who performs these feats and who 
seems—I say only seem* sometime* to have re¬ 
nounced bring merely a great painter in order to watch 
bow others imitate him. and to note the surprise in the 
faces of the public. 

For now is the time when, around this work people 
anathematise, preach, didacticism, and dogmatise. 
They bring forth Revelation* of the Truth. They 
quarrel, as in the heyday of the School, over the pre¬ 
eminence of form or of color. The}' lose their time in 
cursing or in travestying "Impressionism,” which, 
meanwhile, U nothing but ashes. And as they say 
that it is necessary "to construct." each one propose* 
In* plan. They resort to deformation systematically 
as in bygone days, they uacd to idcaluc systematically, 
thereby, even while they curse romanticism, ingenu- 
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ously substituting ft romanticist academism far the 
cftauiriit aradrmiwn. In a few months they exhaust 
the teaching! <A one after another of the groat dead 
things which took twenty <w*»turies to evoJve. TVr 
Negro replace* the Greek in the preoccupations of u new 
rioctrinum. The noble Greco-Ramon erf the old studios 
disgustedly throws aside his heroic* «t*l hi* helmet in 
order gravely to srixe llie tom-tom. They dorian- 
themsclve* primitives us a reaction against the skill 
which is everywhere; they declare themselves archaic 
in order to obey the demand* of a culture which is at 
once weary of it* noruec and eager to draw from it syn¬ 
thesized conclusions. They forget that a system sloes 
not suffice to create a great nrt, and even leaa to create 
a great artist. When <*»r seeks order, one expresses 
onaartf, one does not demonstrate to others the manner 
erf expressing order. 

Of nil these confused movements, oil that one needs 
to retain are the collective desires of which they arc the 
symptoms- live art of to-day. despite the artists 
them wive*, still too much given to assuming a look of 
Angularity at any cost, u, unknown to itself, protecting 
ugainit that indivwlualism uncontrolled by its own 
discipline, into which a part of modem Europe is unk¬ 
ing. after haring reached thereby one erf its most splen¬ 
did flight*. A new intellectual onlrr announces itarlf. 
And the “constructive” rifort orf Cubism may be re¬ 
garded. in this seme, as a stirring symptom. Deco¬ 
rative in itself, it ruins decoration to set up architecture. 

Here is the real crux orf tlie problem, which the archi¬ 
tect win resolve, but which certain works of painting 
or orf sculpture—after haring audmilated. in a few re¬ 
doubtable yean, the irsuxsK contribution of the Ori¬ 
ental arts, which K< things in great mouses and with 
pure profiles—are already proposing to the evolving 
consciousness of European humanity, with a power 
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which constantly imjimw one. "Nature'’ now re- 
tires to a secondary plane. It is. ilexadrdly. no longer 
anything but a "dietloaarjr," a* Delacroix said it should 
ha. Conceptualnm it reborn. ThU in not the place 
to say whether Europe ia playing its true rote, aiul 
whether it is not too exhausted to take up once more 

the enoraiou* Labor ot Asia in constructing a miaiumrn- 
tal universe which shall elevate form iu itself to u level 
where it would sufficiently justify destiny and effort. 
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In any case. Europe is attempting that, and attempting 
it tit Paris. 

Andrt Demin. «ho U at the center of this decisive 
movement, senns to reconcile, in time and apace, tlie 
moat distant and most antagonistic worlds: Ite show* 
us hallucinating settings, saturated black*, duturhcsl 
oranges. massive nudes, profound and heavy por¬ 
traits. 1 and Tigorous landscapes in which there is a 
meeting and the beginning of a fusion between the 
tragic sense of space of Sesshiu and the Chinese, the 
I** Afo^do. ft P- MCI 
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attentive lyricism oI Loreiuetti the Sienese, tike ingen¬ 
uous imagination of Rousseau, the customs official, and 
the geological density which characterise* Corot the 
whole aren u if through * layer of transparent water, 
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a polyp world. coral-like and crystallised. It is in this 
powerful painter, 1 believe, that wc find the result, in 
our day, not only of the example of Cesanne anil Re¬ 
noir, but of the whole decorative effort which followed 
it, nnd especially of the whole constructive effort, that 
feeling at ouce irresistible and vague, around which 
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Fkuvso unrolled hi* precise arabesques, bet which, al¬ 
ways and from everywhere and with Picasso himself. 
nurount«fwl the central, haunting, and iiivinrtMo pre¬ 
occupation of subordinating the whole of plasties to 
mine monumental idea of form, in which the idea of 
imitating it gave way to the determination to compre¬ 
hend its structure, iU norm, and its meaning. Take 
notice, besides, of the fact that And* Derain has had 
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the exceptional strength, in the whirlwind of systems, 
of cswowsl influences, and of innumerable revelations, 
in which we have been living for twenty years, to bring 
this whole thing hack, hy a slow, broad effort, to the 
external and the spiritual aspects of hU country, in 
which Corot. Delacroix. Barye, Renoir. Claude. Pous¬ 
sin. and Foucqort would rcooguuc themselves without 
difficulty. 

A majratie unity characterises the painting of And* 
Demin to-day. Like the greatest among the painters 
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— and like file greatest only— be w o lv w the incessant 
contradictions o t ap|>cmnuices by intuitively reaching 
and by bringing into relief that which Baudelaire 
culled the universal analogy. A skull; a stretch of 
country in which the skeleton of the sod murks its out* 
lines; a tree, and a human torso, nude or draped—obey 
the same forces, whose direction, simplicity, aiul accent 
are revealed to us by the union of the light caressing, 
and of tbe color sat uniting the surface of their volumes. 
Now hit picture* seem cast, as a block, in some un¬ 
known metal, colored from within by name deep force 
which appears to spread over the surface of this block 
it* dull wave, in order to saturate with somber gold 
this shoulder, this neck, and this forehead, to illumi¬ 
nate this eye with a gleam as of stooc, to pour some 
thick nocturnal wave into this heavy hair, anil to run 
through these twisted brunches, or this hilly plain, with 
tbc central fire which passes into the sap ami into tbe 
rock. Otic would say tliat they had issued from some 
subterranean forge, where a hot lava mingled nnd fused 
with red bronze and silver would assume, under the 
blows of the hummer and tbc work of the file, the sum¬ 
mary and compact form which no accidental, iso inci¬ 
dental. is cupuble of disintegrating. There are still, 
with MatUsc himself, preoccupations foreign to form, 
as might be fsjadel from so enchanting a colorist, 
however pure and disinterested be is. Here the con¬ 
centration has heroine almost tragic, and. although very 
French, through the measure, the sober harmony, and 
tbc spontaneous equilibrium, it is rude, brief, and mas¬ 
sive like a primitive idol discovered in the soil. 


v 

Certainly, there U a new springtime for mankind, 
A tragic spring, like all springs when murder and rut- 
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ling passion combine to increase and multiply the 
energy wtakli makes for fecundity. In these rebound¬ 
ing values, in this jumble of painting "here the forms 
drug the background* with them confusedly, and 


AKMk Itanitv. TW b> C»»ld-G«n.kif.. iPrimtr nOccfexa) 

where the blue kg rounds reunite with space only after 
having brushed against the forms in order to gather up 
tbeir echo. I perceive a kind of artless genesis. Our 
manuncs of Hindu art. of the “Paradise'' of Tintoretto, 
of the entire work of Hubena. of the myth of Evolution, 
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the love for the |mt music which lias developed among 
us. Doatuicvski. Nietwclie, Whitman* the awkward 
and essential architecture of Cfoaane, and the painted 
qnnpbony gained by Renoir, everything signifies the 
approach of some great agreement, unknown as to it* 
method*, hut for which these dispersed form* which 
seek to rejoin one another nre n primitiv* appeal. The 
universe is remaking itarif. The flouting character of 
the value* of plastic art corresponds to the indecision 
of science, to the fundameotsd instability of life which 
the biologist* are revealing to os.' to it« attempt to fix 
itaeM in an architectonic rhythm, and to a collective 
defease against that instability. Whatever the opin¬ 
ions of an ephemeral school—and every »<lf-respecting 
school ia ephemeral—painting retains space as it* do¬ 
main. and will not escape from it. Rut the gradually 
increasing importance which we give to time ha* 
stealthily introduced iUnlf into OUT former idea of 
space. The einerautograph cause* it to be horn and to 
die there, to be rehotn and to die again under o«r eyes, 
precipitating into the counterpoint of universal and 
continuous movement that which painting, in Ioniser 
times, fixed upon canvas: volumes, poasago, value*, 
associations, oppositions, and contrast*—which modify 
one another, reply to one another, interpenetrate, and 
become entangled, ceaselessly and in all the dinsensiona. 
And now, cvcrywlicrc and all the time, evolving and 
vague relationships of an irresistible accent are being 
established- , „ . 

Exhausted by oolitude, man. in a word, call* to man, 
in order together to build the house, and the norm- 
ployed decorator* consent to iiainoUtiow in order to 
converge their spiritual forces in the erecting of a tem¬ 
ple which thev will not see. The new order, creating 
the new architecture, simple and bare like every or¬ 
ganism In it* youth, will destroy decoration, or will 
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transform it in such a manner that its present attempts 
can teach u» nothin* a* to the form which it will «*- 
wme.' All the thing* which, for twenty year*, we 
have been thinking of as realizations, are perhaps 
nothing more than symptoms; symptom* ai n re 
binding, symptom* of conceatrsUo*.* The most vis¬ 
ible one is the increase in the spirit of association from 
which the social framework will prohabJy come forth. 



Mgskuaxs. Node frim* 


The war is a mo*t cruel one. But also it is perhaps 
the one which has had mast influence in constraining 
us to look at ourselves, face to face, and to look within 
oundvm. In reality, it M of rather wuall importance 
a great number of those who fed the universal 
need for communion should go to iu»k of dead political 
system* the secret of the new order. That is u symp¬ 
tom. It is a symptom also, and one of the most im¬ 
pressive, that we see in the uudstcut effort which Gcr- 
>9 M Wb(A»'»'. •«*- (SXPWT 
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many has been making, foe n third of • century, to 
bring her triide hegemony, miliUry. industrial, and in¬ 
tellectual, into the -ingle frame of an architectural 
style determined by the will, a itjrk whose simplicity 
it n pedagogicul acquisition which Isas taken it* ele¬ 
ment* from abstract ion and from the poet- 1 A nymp- 


Ramiii. Dorr, Hkjcs (P ri m * cniltriien). 


tom again is that audacity of the Americans in meting 
monstrous utilitarian constructions which shatter all 
known atylea, in the brutal rush toward the sky of 
their metal framework, and in thrir continual effort 
to rtae higher above the cities. And symptom* above 
all. are those rational forms which have issued from 
applied science, and which gayly thnut into the rain* 
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all the disordered habit*. even though they cull them* 
♦clvc* the traditional habiLs of the art of building. A 

I-•••• •! 


A*tafc Dsaxor. Portrait of Mae C. (fVw *U <*(Ut*um). 

great mystery is bang wrought. No one knows 
whither it U leading us. 

Here are the tall chimney* like temple column*, the 
living unimuls of steel, with a heart, iutestifies, nerves. 
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eye*, limb*. iron bones articulated like a skeleton, the 
turning, the sliding. the mathematical coming and go¬ 
ing of belts, of pulleys, of connecting rod*, and of 
piston*; her* are the rigid road*, shining, and extend¬ 
ing. and intersecting to infinity, ami the silent round 
of astronomical cupolas following the movement of the 
skim; here are the giant halls, and the bare facade* of 
the factories, cathedral* dedicated to the cruel god 
who knows no other law than that of unbounded pro¬ 
duction. Here w* see the industries of war in agree¬ 
ment with the industries of peace, and. boiling with 
them in the bloody crucible of the future, the marine 
monsters of metal, the gigantic insects which fly with 
their harsh bussing, the cannons which hurl their 
drama more than twenty league*, the armored dragon* 
which crawl like caterpillars, spitting dame and poison. 
... Ail of that is clear cut, without ornament, trench¬ 
ant, categorical, and having the purity and the inno¬ 
cence of the function- indifferent to good, to *vil. and 
to morality—of the function which is lieing born, cu- 
dowed with an appetite which is fieree, insatiable, and 
joyous. 



A>npiic«x Ai 
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APPENDIX 

(а) We know the principle of Neo-Impmuionian or 
Point illixm M it W4l sketched by Itssarro. developed 
by Seurat. expounded by Paul Signac in hi* book. 
t)e Deiaeroiz uu Sto-1 » prranowit isste, with masterly 
i lrjtri**-**, and carried to it higbcst point of decorative 
expression by Signa* himself and by H. E. Croeu. 
Here thr question is no longer one of merely separating 
the tone*, as did the ImprewUmist*. who. moreover, 
often mi* them on their palette in order to obtain the 
effects demanded by nature, hut instead, of isolating 
the tooclira themselves on the canvas, in order, at a 
distance, to provoke optical mingling and, by this 
procedure, to obtain the maximum of purity in colora¬ 
tion and in luminous intensity. This is the Anal effort 
of the spirit of analysis, the final expression of political 
anarchy, a principle scientifically exact and *stheli¬ 
cally dangerous, like all awthetic principles. The art* 
bt lakes one of the meows of painting for the toU 
purpose of painting, and remains the prisoner of a 
technique which can no longer undergo variations or 
make progress. 

(б) I could multiply examples. The most anarchic 
period, seen in its ensemble and from a distance, is al- 
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ways h single thin*, for it run* in the movement of 
life for which the language of man U only a garment, 
more or less erne or uniform, or, on the contrary, 
•haded, overloaded. multicolored, and hesitating «£- 
cording to the diversity and the number of the need*, 
the taste*. and the fashion* which contribute to its 
formation. No epoch ha» been richer in artists thus 
our*. And all are admirable decorators- or would he 
if we knew how to utilise their pnasion. It is not more 
difficult to find these tendencies in the fiery sensuality 
of Dufrenoy than in the eloae and solid richness of 
Mauguin, not more so in the logical and dense con¬ 
struction of )Munled matter which define* Charle* 
Guerin, than in the patience of Lcbasque when be em¬ 
broiders bU universe with a somewhat loose st it ch , the 
tendencies arc os marked in Jean Puy's constant 
striving toward purity of form a* in the gift of sud¬ 
den and complete evocation possessed by Laprade; 
•s marked in the broad vision of color, a little dull 
and uncertain, with Camoin. as in the voluntary 
juxtaposition of toon and form* which give to the 
landscapes of Fries* both their intellectual and their 
chaotic aspect; and m marked, once more, in the 
concrete language and tlie wine of the intimate setting 
in the work of Albert Andr* as in tine meeting, dear to 
Francis Jourdain, of the moat appropriate decorative 
jtyle with the love of family life. They show quite 
m well in Flamlrin, passing with a touch of melancholy 
from tlie studied graces of the eclogue to the pampered 
grace* of the dance, iu in Alfred Lombard, who i* per¬ 
haps too much preoccupied with carrying his sumptu¬ 
ous gifts into the frame of a classicism. about which 
Opinions may differ, and which is too narrow for him. 
Thr decorative tendencies are a* manifest in certain 
drawings of Bernard Naiwlm. trembling and melancholy 
like leave* iwrpt by the wind. M m many sketches 
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by Maxim* Dethnmox, silent, neutral, and halluci¬ 
nating. like apparitions, or in all live illustrations of Dc- 
law, large a* frescoes, touching a a legends, and deep 
us the heart. With the productive, abundant, and in¬ 
defatigable d'Etpagnat. they cover earth and heaven 

with flower* and would suffice to define the WIMOUt 

optimism which, with Renoir, arose at a reaction from 
the naturaliitic and romnnticist despair. One breathe* 
them also In the work of Rene Piot, surrounded by 
poisonous perfumes, sumptuous certainly, but vitiated 
by (v-miniveenocs of Florence, by literary intentions, 
and by Dyiontine Platonism. One discovers them in 

the boldest effort* of the neo-eor**trurior* w-lio react 
against them. Lhote. Bissi&re, and Lotiron. With 
souse of those who claim descent from Cubism or who 
bare been influenced by it, men like L. A. Moreau, 
Lc Fauconnicr, and Lurpit, they assume a grand mm- 
peel, ft monumental one. so to speak, which can fur* 
nisli painting with the most fecund rwourrea. Cor- 
ncau, Gabriel Fournier, Riou, ansi Portal lindtate to 
give them up. One surprises these tendencies again 
among the women painters, in An incipient stngc. as 
they sec things with a certain confusion in which the 
form and the backgrounds merge as if in a dark matrix 
swelling with heavy heat: thus the decorative appears 
in S. van Parys. Chorniy. and especially in Louise Hrr- 
vicu, in whose work it seems so astoiiidkod at bang 
alive and so incredibly innocent, after our ten thousand 
years of rottenness and knowledge, and we sec it in 
Marval, Blonrhard. and especially in Murk* Laurencin. 
One notice* that foreign artists escape from it no hmk 
U nui Frenchmen, H one interrogate* the work of van 
Dougen. the Hollander, the bestial poet of jewels and 
of rouge, and of the profound voice of the flesh where 
death and cruelty keep watch in the warm shadows of 
the arms and the mouths like carmine wounds; or the 
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work of Iturrino, the Smnkrd. monotooou* and »ubUr, 
anil arid u a dry earth where a few blood-red flower* 
grow among the etone*; or the work of ^limijifk, the 
Belgian, which seems like Burning bbu« 1; or tliat of 
Paroicc. the Italian, sharp. acid, trenchant, pouted, 
and Florentine, without Being aware of it. through the 
power of atavism; and the essay*. at orsre convulsive 
and lucid, of live di«connrted Pica**i. uml the gigantic, 
illdorraed, and geometrical illumination* which grow 
out of the earth of Russia. whom iiuagr* come to us in 
the confused. driving uproar composed of the sob* of 
f am ine and of despair. of the erics from muxdfTcd men. 
of the crackhug of machine gun*, and also. doubtless, 
with tli* wailing of a new-born world. Hie Pole*— 
Killing. Mondaain. and Wiltig—would •wb.m the 
contrary, to be in reaction agniiuit the decorative ten- 
desdea. A* to the sculpl»r», to wboin Rodin had 
ofiencd the way with hi* “tint* of Hell, almoat all 
are following the decorative tendency—Bourdelle, Mail¬ 
lol. and Joseph Bcrnord, as wc liavc wen. llalou. Ab¬ 
ba). Matt)IK. Sabowaud, Durio, lloetger, aiul Du- 
chnmp-Villon who wo* carried away before hi* time 
by the war. were beginning their reaction. Lipchit* 
continue* that effort. 

Thi* movement, moreover. i» only attaining its 
critiod period, from which will come its expansion if 
the sod of society U favorable, or Hie ita end. From 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, indeed, the 
great -oration, so little understood in the seven¬ 
teenth century' and almost abandoned in the eighteenth 
to make wa.v for the intimate ornammUtiou of the 
bedroom and the boudoir, ha* tempted all the greet 
painters, beginning with Delacroix. Blit the tme 
initiator, as Maurice Deoil ha* shown in his book. 
TMoria. is Ingres. Directly or indirectly, almost all 
proceed from him, first has mediocre pupils, Hippulyt* 
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Flandrm. Jeaomot, U»«? good Anmury-Duvnl, etc., 
und. at the Other end of the movement. Anquetin. who 
promised so much, and Maurice Denis himself. Puvw 
de Charanisw, who first Used lib work on DtUcrofx, 
and then, very toon oiterwaixL. on Ckaaafruui, cer¬ 
tainly felt his infiuenev. and nl*o that of Corot. Mot¬ 
to* was a pupil of Ingres, ami it was Ingres who had 
the younger imm'» line |*ortr.»it of a woman brought 
to Paris from the Villa Medici, where it was ]tainted 
on u wall. Through tint portrait. Motles reintro¬ 
duced into Pranoc the Italiun fresco, which had born 
practically forgotten by the Italian* themselves, and 
which, moreover, was perhaps hut little suited to the 
dimatrs of the north. Its resurrection b ncverthelnu 
a fHtxkioaately mtereituig symptom of our return to 
architectural, impersonal, collective, and soon anony¬ 
mous art. In our day. Paul Bauilouin. who had not 
been able to convince bis master. Puvis, bos, one may 
say, theoretically and practically recreated freaoo, after 
loog years of ardent researches which were crowned by 
the resurrection, six or eight years ago, of tlw admire 
able book of Cenoino Cennini. Following this, and 
sometimes with his advice Maurice Denis. Rene Piot, 
J P. Lafttt* (who afterward fell in the war), Dufr+noy. 
Alfred Lombard, Pierre Girieud, and Bourdelle have 
undertaken or finished great decoration* in the Giot- 
tesque method. Once more, this is only n symptom, 
and peTliaps destined to miscarry; but its significance 
is a moving one. It would be interesting to sec what 
this admirable instrument would bring forth in the 
hands of decorators such as Bonnard or Vuillard, or 
Rnu-ud, or Signac, or Vullul, or d'Espognat, or Albert 
Andre, or Fries*, or Laprade, or Dufy, or Dufresne. 
or Lurcat, for whom, however. tapestry would seem 
better suited. Lurgat. moreover, has already made 
souk impressive efforts in that direction. 
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(We may ipcak hw only a* ft memory. of (he in¬ 
numerable official decorator* from Louis Philippe to 
M. Poincurt. Their productions arc no more con¬ 
cerned with pointing than tcfcool book* or work* oo 
archaeology arc wiU> literature. Among them them 
arc good illustrator* of history. of whom the uioat 
honest appear* to have been M- Jean Paul I-«u• 
ten* in Fnuxr, the beat docuroente«l being Miatrl in 
Germany, the most picturesque. Venestchagin in Rus¬ 
sia. ami the moat ingenious. Brungwyn in England. 
There are many illustrators, in painting and in sculp¬ 
ture, whom people take for point*-™ and sculptors. It 
is a matter of definition. . . . The museum of Ver¬ 
sailles is certainly worth ft visit, and even several visits. 
. . . But that U upon oonditiou that one goes there 
to seek not p«nli% but history, or rather historical 
anecilulea. The leading lUtutrfttoe of history b Daniel 
Virrge. the Spaniard, who was sometimes incomparable 
in his fire, hi* horror, mystery, and evocative violence, 
and whoa* compositions have the advantage of not 
encumbering the walls. While English and American 
illustrators arc so numerous ansi *o intelligent, in 
France the illustrators have almost disappeared, since 
the delightful masters of the eighteenth century. Essen, 
the Samt-Aubins. Morwau the younger. Gravalot. and 
Frud’lion. However. there were lUITrt. soaictiaM* 
CUariet and Tony Joluuunot, and Uic pompousnea* of 
Dorr rsuimit mukc us forget the fantastic magic of 
some of hit plate*. The romanticist reign of history 
having come to an end, certain of our coutcmjKirarics 
have attempted to animate the margins of novel* and 
of poem*—Bonnard, who bring* to the task his fanciful 
freedom ami hi* insinuating poetry. Lapradc, Maurice 
Denis. Louise Hcrvicu. Naudio, Scgontac, and the 
admirable Delaw, the entertainer of innocent little 
children and of cultivated grown pertuut. The re*- 
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UlTCCtioo of wood engraving tends, moreover, to renew 
illudratiou.) 

• 

(*) I (alum Fuimnjrm is only a systematization of 
these tendencies. and on anti-plastic one. at that. 

(<f) Cubism m only mq artificial stylization of form, 
baaing iLorlf on a wrong understanding of the saying of 
Cfzanne to which I made allusion above, and which 
had no other pretention than that of symbolizing hi* 
thought. lndc|ientient of its pretensions to restore 
form in a block, in all it* dimensions, and without 
taking seroiml of the reflectimi*, it is the extreme of 

synthesis following upon the extreme analysis of the 
Neo-Impressionists. I.ikr all .systems, it can afford dis¬ 
cipline for the painter*. Dunoycr de Scgonsac, Ozen- 
fant. I.hote. L. A. Moreau, de la Fr*«naye. Bousnin- 
guult. le Fnuconiuer, and Metzingcr became painters 
by going through or by skirting Cubism. Braque, 
ligi-r, and Juiui Gris remain juunti-r* in spite of it. 
and Pk’avmi, who was a piuuter before founding it, be* 
come* one again as hr Iravra it. Ami oil, haviug wait 
to it in order the better to obey Cezanne, will detach 
themselves from it, thanks to him. 

(«) The art of tha portrait has perhaps constituted 
Uie most |Knnancut strength of the French School— 
and 1 say **School" foe lack of a better word. This 
art luu> known scarcely any decline for seven eenturiea. 
All the Gothic image-makers were admirable observers 
of the human face. Through the sculptors of the 
tnmlu. they reach out thetr hand to the pointers of the 
Renaissance, Froinent rl'Avtgnon. Foucquet. Jean Per- 
rfal. Maloud, the anoaymout mm of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, the Clouet*. »«»*! Corneille de Lyon. 
k> penetrating. *o aober. so mischievously candid, 
pointed, and dear cut. like the intelligence which char- 
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MUTISM mad disaects. without thought of the facial 
station, of the function, and of the UfttN of thooe 
whom it examine*, ami wbo do not yet think of *trikinj{ 
attitude* More it. In Die seventeenth century. »h.-n 
Ijqpirnu and Dvtnonstirr ii'txvduced their adenor, llw 
IN^cIwlofical pom of tue old French muster* enter* 
tlx- architectural frame of method with I'wivmi. Cl«*ie 
Lefebvre, Selmstien Bourdoo. Lc Bnm. nnd Coyscvox. 
Thenceforward, the portrait assume* a drn»ity and a 
n y.*« which, together with the whole spirit of the time, 
constitute the inipOflivg Idoek of the clawic period. in 
which the reaemblane* tind the snvor of the object ore 
even more striking, for anyone wlio can appreciate 
them, thou the majestic order of the language which 
.Inscribes it Rigaud. Lanpll*re. a** 1 1116 Coustous 
cause the structural science of the great century to 
paM inaraaildy into those astonishing efigie* of con¬ 
versationalist*. of artists, of philosophers, of abW* of 
the bedroom and the court, of favorite*, and of bulks 
Of fashion, through which La Tour, Drouai*, IVrron- 
nemi, Houdon, Greusr, Pojou. an«l LioUrd of Geneva 
smilingly place upon the dopd of the libyw which is 
opening! an aristocracy fatigued by its excess of mind. 
David prevents the psychological acu«*-»rs» of the art¬ 
ist* from wrecking itself amid fashionable fluency, 
and at the threshold of the nineteenth century. |»wer- 
fully re establishes, through his uinumrnshlc pupils 
the compromiced solidity of the portrait. After that. 
Ingres will need only to confide to thw framework the 
plenitude of hi* sensual vision in order to transmit to 
the naturalistic generation the tradition of the old 
Frenchmen. 

The nineteenth century, like all the grait epoch*— 
and It i*. beyond all doubt, the greatest epoch in our 
painting—saw in the portrait only one of the multiple 
aspect* of the life to be expressed, and its masters. 
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DcUcroix. Kiule, Millrl, Cmirlx-I, aixl ncjMrially Corot 
and Carpeaux. have done no more therein titan follow, 
with u grand raw, the practice of tile hemes. Raphael. 
Titian. Tintoretto, RuIh-u>. Rembrandt, Yclasquca. and 
Goya. From the fact that there are few “porlTait- 
piuntcrs.” although Ingres is one above all rhe, al¬ 
though a Icvw-r but honorable painter, Fantin-Latour, 
«• scarcely anything rlw, although certain startling 
medallions are all that save from oblivion the name 
nf David d'Anger*, although Rodin wrested from matter 
the ino«t profound aoorata of the human face, although 
Cezanne discovered the firm eat planes of its structure, 
and Doga* the sharpest lines of its intellectual con¬ 
struction. one must not conclude that the nineteenth 
century is poorer in portraits than another. It has 
too many, and they are too dose as " likeness**,“ 
which means, perhaps, that they might be do*er. They 
swarm, from the gracious effigies of Baron Wrirnl to 
the honest photographs of M. Uonnat. from Winter¬ 
halter's puppet* all dressed up in new clothe* to the 
few pictures of bourgeois elegance painted -by M. 
Carolus-Duran in his youth, and from tl»c faces of 
Prud’hon, emerging from amorous shadow, to tho*e of 
ttKwid, which are a little bit Inst in it. and to tboae of 
Carvitrr, whirh sometimes accumulate too much of it 
in their hollows in order thereby to make the projections 
stand out. In our day, it is doubtless Vuillard who 
represents the psychological tradition of tlie French 
portrait with the finest mind, and Main who repre¬ 
sents it most faithfully. Moreover, the portrait, like 
the other plastic expressions, is undergoing the influ¬ 
ence of the inspresnionutic and musical current and 
that of the architectural comment which, together, 
are destined to give to our epoch the accent which it 
will have for the future: Bonnard, like Vuillard, causes 
to circle around it bb fugitive colorations, the shadows. 
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the shadings, the nArHion*. anil the murmur*; Val¬ 
letta) mriu at it like n mason. with u moroae ob- 
Klinary: Matisse brine* it bade, in its essentials, to 
decorative line* and tones; and Charles Pequin con¬ 
structs it, like hi* landscape* and Hi* itiLUifa. with 
the purities and the sonorities* oI Hie violoncello, awl 
with u feeling for the definitive significance of the face 
that is before him. 

Qutudr of France, it appear* to be especially in the 
art of the portrait that the English and the Americans 
have expended their superficial skill, with brvad and 
creamy toocs, in big, liquid brodi-strolce*. falsely ro¬ 
bust and frank, of which Sargent U pas* master anil 
which Whistler rebukes—happily for his memory by 
causing to hover about his mysterious effigies the vague 
music of the half-tmt* »»d of the subtle arrangements 
of raw notes and shaded pa**age*. The close resem¬ 
blance of the face*, at once hollow and massive, of the 
Prussian Lcobach doe* out succeed in hiding hi* con¬ 
stant and meticulous podding out of his ostensible 
power.* Zulooga and la Gandara, the Spuninrd*. and 
Boldini. the Italian, vocalise and guitarriw— with their 
strength composed of theatrical make-up or with their 
grimuring impotence, and produce a fashionable art. 
which will leave at range psychological documents, less 
related to its models than to its author*. Bnatpod. Use 
Belgiau, wlw died too young, would doubtless have 
lived up to hi* promise. But we murt wait for the 
profound effect of French painting in the nineteenth 
century, and of C>*onne and Renoir above all, on men 
of a strong and sincere nature. It is already manifest 
and salutary, as regard* the art of the portrait, in the 
case of certain foreign artists among whom Rivera, 
the Mexican, seem* to me the most interesting, *1 
once because of his preoccupation with tha architec¬ 
tural understnicture and the turning volumes, wherein 
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the <lcml>le influence of the two French muter* persists, 
and bccauac of *<>aivrtliir»g unexpected, surprised, and 
phnntomlik* which make* dear hi* Sj**idsh ante¬ 
cedents. manifested under the auspice* of Goya and of 
Zurbaria. 

if) I fear that the multiplication of talent* which 
wc arc witnessing to-day marks tlie end of the great 
French school of the nineteenth century. Painting 
and sculpture, moreover, are |«-rli^|>« coiuUnmni to 
disappear in their present form and destination. 11* 
complexity of the soul and of the means of man in¬ 
creases from day to day. Who can foresee the destiny 
of an instrument like the cinematograph, for example? 
A* symphonic painting succeeded melodic painting m 
flnt tones, one moy form an idea of a kind of cinemato¬ 
graphic symphony suninxliug tin- immobile svmjibooy 
realiml by the Venetians, the Hollanders, the Span¬ 
iards, ami the French. Con one imagine the power of 
lyric exaltation which might be given to the mind by 
a succession of colored images painted by a Michael 
Angelo, or it Tintoretto, or a Kubens. or a Ketnbraiwlt, 
ot a Goya, or a Delacroix, and precipitated into the 
drama uf movement and of tin* by a registering 
apparatus? 

(p) One of the moat impressive testimonies to the 
disquietude of the artist*, and to their need for drawing 
together and for understanding. b their disposition to 
write on their art aisd on the permanent or present 
tendencies of their art- This in common to all the 
artists of (wriods when system* change decisively—to 
the Italian univemalbU, the French. English, ami 
German nrtuit* of the end of the eighteenth century, 
ami to the passage from romanticism and materialism 
to the orientations of to-day. From Delacroix him¬ 
self. and from Fromentin—even from Courbet I—to 
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Rodin, to CaiTiinr. and to Rodon. Uicrv are few who 
have not yWdcd to the need to expound their inten¬ 
tion* or those of tl»* other*. Mention must be nude, 
in our day. of Lomu- llervim. Maurice Drain. Hnnle 
Bernard. Bourdelle, Matisse. Signac, d'B*|»ajpiat, Al¬ 
bert Audit, Oaenfant, Jeanneret. Cileue*. Mctxinger. 
Bisniftrc. I.lwite. .»d especially J. E. Blanche, a* writers 
on art of great distinction. 

(A) Notably the clement* of the |**|K-ndicular style, 
borrowed in greater port from Use palace* of tlir 
Arbrmmides and from the Gothic style of southern 
France, the Palace of the Pope* at Avignon, for example. 
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/ hare finished the History of Art, it hieh u ike his- 
lory of man; I hat* listened srith gratitude to all the 
outers which, for ten thousand yean, man hat used in 
order to speak to me. If the echo of those uric** it 
sometime* heard tn these popes. il u because / hate lured 

him at he it and alto at he desires to be I shall die. 
Men list. I believe in them. Their adventure trill ram 
In an end only teith the adventure of the earth, and, 
when the earth it dead, it trill perphaps remtinue else¬ 
where. It is only a moment of it that l km* recounted 
in this booh. But every tiring moment contain* the 
whole of life. Whoever partiriptttes with confidence in 
the adeenture of men has his puritan of immortality. 
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INTRODUCTION 

M UST on* rejoice in it? Must one regret It? 
We have reached a eritiriU point in history 
when it becomes impossible for u* to think 
profoundly —or to create, I imagine—if we isolate our¬ 
selves in the adventure of our race, if we refuse to 
demand a confirmation of our own presentiment* from 
the exptrmiona in words or in the art* that other races 
have given of themselves, I say "a confirmation," 
although at first it may be the contradictions, or at 
leost the difference* that strike ti*. In appearance an 

abyss lies between tlir Negro or Polynesian idol, for in¬ 
stance. and Greek sculpture at its apogee. Or between 
that idol and the grant European painting of which the 
Veiietiau School has revealed to us the means and the 
possibilities- And yet, one of the miracles of tins time 
is that an increasing number of spirit* should become 
capable not only of tasting the delicate or violent savor 
of these reputedly contradictory works aud finding tbrrn 
r<|«i:dly intoxicating; even more than that, they can 
grasp, in the seemingly opposed character*, the inner 
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accord* that lead u* back to man and slww bun to us 
everywhere unimalid by analogous (NWHOMi n* wit- 
nrvMxl by all the idols, (or all of them aw marked by 
the accent of the** po**iom». 

I am not unaware of the danger of thro- statements. 
At certain epoch*— the classical Greek or French epoch, 
foe instance—it Wiu good for the poet to be unaware 
that lie rrpresented only one aspect of the divine aonl. 
and to direct all the «lilfu»ed power* departed in him 
by culture, hi* intuition*, and hi* need* toward a 
single, narrow, and very definite perfect ton; he Could 
thu* attain the rxpreosion of the pathetic moment in 
which hi* rare was to enclose these power* within the 
frame* of rrawn. But we are no longer at tho. point 
Sueh an attituile to-ilay run* the n*k of rendering im¬ 
potent those who adopt it. For the present, at Imwt. 
to limit one'* effort to the historic Meal of a race, or 
of a people—on ideal that ha* been transposed, more¬ 
over. or di*|dueed—to rrfu** to perceive the unique 
face of man Ualter the mask* that cover it. i* no longer 
a sign of force but rather of acaility. 

Many times in history, toward the end of the Old 
World, for instance, or after the Christian efflorescence 
of the Occidental Middle Age*, the critical aparit has 
found itself in the presence of such an accumulation 
of the unknown, after having catalogued it* jMXMligiou* 
attainments, that it has had to appeal to all .the grvups 
of men affected by the some problems, in order to seek 
the solution with them. In our days, however, it i* 
no longer merely about the basin of the Eastern Medi¬ 
terranean or in Western Europe that wo must assemble 
the element* of a mysticism that is alone capable of put¬ 
ting an end, at least for the prewnt, to the kind of ener* 
rating disorder that transports us. The critical spirit 
has become a universal poeL It is necessary to enlarge 
inordinately, ami unceasingly, the circle of its borixoa. 
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I <U> not nay that wt arc approaching the spiritual 
m.ifieution of the world. We are still 1Mr frwsn that, if 
indeed tre shall ewe reaMse i*. or if it b even desirable 
that we should realize it. Hut if industrial architecture, 
for instance, which pursues it* own end rather than 
■Berks to plea***—jirrhuji*, after all. the way not to 
dbptease—is roughly outlining hrforr us a universal 
language. I do not believe it can ever imprint upon 
this language a uniform accent, nor do I hope that it 
will do so. The mobility of the spirit, favored by the 
exigencies of environment* and the mixture of the 
species, should, in my opinion, continue to accept all 
the living varieties of it* exprraiton* in the art#, tend¬ 
ing. for that matter, through a growing appreciation 
of the universal conditions of it* own conservation, to 
be understood by a mure and more extended number 
of 

It is not necessary thit the desire for spiritual unity 
which U growing in the bosom of the diU, should be- 
in the multitude#, a need of unifonuity. Thoa* 
who are not capable of grasping the stammerings of 
this unity ill the innumerable idols by which oil the 
raevs of the earth have slaked out their path, am also 
the least rajaiblc of bringing to their own race a con¬ 
tribution powerful enough to permit it to leave its 
mark on the future. 

Wien you have understood the profound came# of 
a tendency opposed to your own—or seemingly oppowd 
to your own—you arc adzed with a strange tcodemes* 
for it, which arises because you have found in it your 
own doubt* and jKruggW*. You choose thenceforth the 
road that was instinctively and became logically your 
own. with all the more decision and Kghtlienrlrdisesa 
the less you know yourself understood by tbe men who 
have gone through tho um< battles as you. On the 
day when thou* who love pence understand the gran- 
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«Irur that cun clothe war. pcrliaps they will l»e clo«-r 
to tbc universal peace they* with to bestow U|»lt us. 
On the day when this religion appreciate* the .••oterio 
symbols of thin other, it will not he far from admit I in* 
the rite* that are tlac furthest r»«'wl from it* own. 
The ■oiilemiclon who i* revolted by a Hindu hlol trill 
lw cWr to Raphiud on tin? day when he fed* tbc 
spiritual powrr which tlw Hindu idol rvpcvwnta. 

Whether one fed* it or not, whether one wi*he* it 
or ik»*. a aaivrml solidarity unite* nil the art* and 
all the image* of turn, not only in ipact but al*o ami 
oapre-ially in time. The intuitive, intimate notion of 
time, alwnv* bring and present, is moreover the best 
mean* at our dripuud for wiring the inner men mug of 
all the figure* of dimmwooal spare, which it ha* ih- 
iwsitcd upon it* road as a river deposits it* alluvion*. 
One undrnctatwl* everything the moment one goe* bock 
to the source*. A Negro wooden image and a Greek 
mnrlde are not *o far uplift a* one think*. Ix-t one 
look at a pure work of the Egyptian Mobile Empire 
if one wUhes to gra*|». in the rhythmic equilibrium of 
it* undulating surfaer*. tl»e passage of the rough and 
ingenuous plane* of the first into the free hut con* 
centric luovenvetit* of Uw second. 

In fact, the affirmation of thl* nolularity i* by no 
BMW the fruit of a mystical mtuitioa. Tliis solidarity 
really exists. It belongs to the development of uni¬ 
versal history of which it was one of the driving force*. 
|M-rli.t|m the strongest and nuiat »u|>ple of all. 'Die art 
of all time, the art of every place, grow closer and closer 
together. No doubt it is the immemorial Negro art 
wliSrh; through the valley of the Nile, sprvud over the 
two world* when Polynesian art. one of it* brandic* 
peril*]*. arrived and blossomed in America, or. in the 
Malay wlrs, met the currenU thut curried up the 
and the Irrawaddy Uw spirit of Greece and 
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Egypt trandonncd by its pswage through Assyria, 
Persia. India, and Indo-China. the latter impregnated 
with the Chinese soul which had. moreover, been fec¬ 
undated by Indin and Prrsin, by iray of the gorges of 
the Brahmaputra and thr Tarim. 

The circle of umvernl art is completed when Persia, 
on the other hand, spread* in Asia the Arab art that 
emerged from Roman nrt and By son tine art, them¬ 
selves branches of Greek art. when the progress of 
Islam encountered In Italy, in Spain, in France, the 
dcgmrratr forms of this Greek art cast up by the 
navigator* on tlie dmiw of thn Mediterranean and 

ascending the Danube and the Rhone to confront there, 
in the cathedral, the musicnl spirit descended through 
the valley of the Oise from the plains of the North. 
Especially when its great expressions an* unaware of 
each other and their common sources arc lost in the 
night dors the evolution of the intelligence aeem to 
pan* everywhere through aimoat similar phases of or¬ 
ganic integration, hurmouie equilibrium, and critical 
dissolution which give to it* appearances surprising 
analogir* of structure, rhythm, and accent. 

Let one follow, if one doubts this, the parallel march 
of the Greek and French statues; in the one case from 
the OruNttt of the Acropolis to the athletes of Lysippus 
and tise mausoleum of Sen pa*; in the other cose from 
the virgins and the saints of the pore he* of Chartm 
to those of the porches of Bounces, passing, there, 
through the pediments of tike Parthenon and Olympia, 
here, through the kings of Ami*n* ami the prophets 
of Rheims. Or. if one prefers to draw at haphazard 
from the repertory of forma, without troubling about 
>ch<xiU and technique*, Hat*-*, mythical pretexts, or 
local character, one has only to coinjmre thi* Greek 
terra cotta found in the tomb* of Tunngra with this 
Chinese terns cotta found in the tombs of tbc Tangs 
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Uiis bas-relief from Moiasac or Arles with thi» ban-relief 
fmm Angkor-Vat, this foliage of * church of Ile-do- 
Fraucc with tin* foliage of an Indian stupa. this Jap- 
uu« painting of th- fifteenth century with thi* Sienese 
pointing. and the frescoes of rvmdrer hunter* with Uie 
frescoes of Riuhrarn. In Mich • comparison one will 
find moving rvlaliomJiipa that wfp'rt identity of or¬ 
igin* and cause one to understand that flint axes 
or human bones con hardly be distinguished from 
one another whether OM discover* them under the 
alluvial deposit* of the IfittMlri or the Niger or rolling 
among tine pebbles of a river of France or a torrent 
of Alaska. 

It is natural henceforth that the intelligence, after 
having, through the studies of tlie urdueologxsts. rig¬ 
orously classified the forms of art that exprrw it in all 
places and at all times, tends to find under their diver¬ 
gences a sort of unity of plan, following a labor similar 
to that whirl* Lamarck accomplished in connection with 
the natural forms differentiated by his predecessor*. 
The spirit of the forms is one. It circulates within them 
like the oratral fire that revolves at the heart of the 
planets and determines the height and the profile of 
their mountains according to the degree of resistance 
and the constitution of the sod. 

The images of the gods are as unstable as |mmsiI>1c. 
even if it is a question oaly of the gods of a single people, 
precisely because they represent, in the world of ajipcar- 
aoccs, the invisible circulation of a permanent force, 
determined on breaking or transforming alt obstacles, 
which has run through its arteries, animated ita nerves, 
united and salted down ita boon ever sauce the origin 
of man. It is tli* permanence of this force that we must 
find and demonstrate under the diversity and the vari¬ 
ability of the symbols that conceal it. I ask nothing 
better than that it should be culled God, on condition 
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that it* ciacncc remain intangible «uhI only allow uiw 
to perceive, from time to time, u more or lew mentis], 
more or less profound aspect of it* being. which it ia 
the unique task of the poet to reveal before it vanishes 
for ever. A very moving myth of the Polynesian cos¬ 
mogony teach** u* that a god only become* a Rod at 
the moment when lie assume* form. Thi* ia true. But 
it is aleo true that at the moment when he assumes 
form he begin* to die. 

Thua. the work cxprf«sinf tha unanimous plastic 
drama is for us all the more poignant bevause it strives 
to give more stability and to impose more durahle static 
law* on an image of life which it feela to he continually 
more unstable ami more iuvolvcd in the future through 
a more imperious dynamism. 

The whole history of an artist, the whole history of 
a school, the whole history of art is dominated and 
conditioned by this drama—through the imperishable 
desire to hold fast the universal life that escapes us at 
every instant, in the inufie that ia capable of defining 
it for oil time. If one does not comprelimd this, no 
form of art is intelligible outside the narrowest natural- 
ism. If one does comprehend it. the forms nuwt remote 
from the appearances of life—Artec art, for instance, 
which ia almost illegible at tlic first glance and unite*, 
in the equilibriums of ita masses, the moat anomalous 
and often the least definite objects and organs In-come 
immediately and plainly intelligible. They obuiu tluit 
quality of supernatural viability in which the highest 
expression* of lyricism, the rising intoxication of life 
brooming CO*us of it* wttnt, come into coirununi- 
cation. The modeler of g«U at bottom, is the spiritual 
universe hastening unceasingly in pursuit of it* center 
of gravity which, by turn*, invites and then shun* ita 
embrace. Art is only the humble and marvelous image 
of the coemic order itself, that *Ulo of provisional 
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equilibrium between chaos on this aide and chnos on 
that. Those wlw deny that it is of uac ahoukl con¬ 
sider what would happen to man if the force that main¬ 
tains the pianola in their orbit suddenly erased to exist. 

Throe arc biff words. perhaps. if one tluidca of this 
fable of Ls Fontaine, this rot inn figurine, this Persian 
colored print, this playful young woman of Fragonard 
offering between two finger* liie strawberry of her 
breast. Nevertheless. could we seiw the most furtive 
grace, taste tho discreet accord of tbo moat delicate 
tones, penetrate the anguish or the sweetnesa «f those 
eyes that meet ours, if subtle antenna.*, starting from 
tiie secret cmlrni of our sensibility, did not unite it 
infallibly to the mysterious, even if imponderable at¬ 
traction of throe arts? Tho connection is established 
through line* of force that assure the absolute solidar¬ 
ity, both biological and spiritual, of thdr structure and 
our own, and affirm the presence, m them as in our¬ 
selves. of two similar needs for harmony which their 
unexpected accord intoxicates with security. 

Thrrc is nothing incompatible between this inutile- 
matte*] certitude that we seek confoaedly in a work of 
art and its always fugitive and always ulluring life 
which we can only surprise three in flashes. Quite on 
the contrary, we find an obactirc consolation in this 
perpetual flight, as soon, at least, as we know that it 
turns unwraryingly about a center that exists in us ns 
in it. although wc arc incapable af placing and fixing 
it for all time. 

Thus them it no end to the drama or to the indefinite 
luiguisb of man that offers him. until the universe has 
erased to exist, first for him. afterwords for liis species, 
n limitlfws visible field of emotion and activity. 1 think 
this is the character, at once logical and fluctuating, 
tragic and consoling, of art, which desire* that all 
definitions one lias given ami will give of it shall remain 
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ami should remain incomplete. Art, which is our reason 
for being, will only perish with us. It is art that nwir- 
i*lie« ami maintains our sjnritual energy. It is art that 
iWivrTS to us the arerct of the boprh-»* but necessary 
<-ffort of Sisyphus- Man emerges from the ashes of 
man ami are* again the divine face the moment he 
surprise* the new shoots among the adir* of the altar 
he him overthrown. 

I am afraid I have not snereedrd in maintaining, in 
the pages of this !>ook. that grand eimilation of energy 
which render* the moot insignificant image of a bird 
found in the sands of Egj. pt as inevitably consistent 
with an aeroplane of to-day a* is the most worn of the 
silhouettes of the mammoth engraved on the walla of 
the Fond de Gaums with the Pagoda of Srirangam or 
the Parthenon of Pericles. What I should also like to 
have shown is how a statue taken from any temple 
whatsoever reproduces the very profiles of this Ml 
through its plane*, whose moving wave* wUl seize in 
space, in order to incorporate them with thcmsciye*. 
the paasage* and the reflections that determine paint¬ 
ing and cause to b« born from jaunting, through their 
mingled rhythm*, the invisible harmonies from which 
iiiuxic will spring. 

I would have wished, finally, to reduce t*» a few 
rvidcnl relations the infinite complexity of the relation* 
revealed by the infinite variety of tbc image*, and the 
depth of the abyiaes which their study was in us. 
In fnct, it srem* to me pnUbb that the relations ex¬ 
pressed by Phidias, for example, simple a* they appear 
to u*. nevertheless remain essential. and thnt if the 
impression made on our sensibilities by a cathedral or 
by a symphony of Beethoven is more harmonious or 
more interne, it i* because the analytic element* rt- 
tm-vaed by them are not yet as intimately a part of 
us a* the ideas in which the spirit of Phidias once rreog- 
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niicd its sources. What we cnll "depth” is perhaps at 
the beginning of each of our inquiries. One finds, in 
the thinker* of the tin** before Plii.lins, intuitions ns 
complex as those of IIil* philoKipher* of India or (ler- 
mnny, intuitions that all contribute to form the intd- 
U-ctual harmony of Plato, ns highly refined aa it may 
seem. A single curve expresses one day whut a hundred 
entangled curves before that time evoked confusedly. 
Simplicity is an achievement inmvuintly ambushml at 
every turn of the road and which poet* oJooc cun wmit 
from the immense and always renewed sum of the 
unknown. 

I have therefore not been able, I have not known 
how to lie wmplcr. And prrlwipj, after all, that i» not 
my function. I watch dancing, but alas. I nm not a 
doneer. The moat candid bring cun /ref. or even ex¬ 
press the moot admirable poem which the n*ast com* 
plicated bring will alwitya show himself iiMw|*»l>le of 
unJfJti/indtng and erpUrin fay. 

So many create or art with direct force while I suffer 
and hesitate to sctcc a solution that unceasingly cscjijich 
me. One can find in the slightest sketch of a master- 
oor perhaps even of a little hoy drawing something in 
n spirit of sheer impudence— mutter enough to min the 
edifice that I have tried to build and that represents 
thirty years of meditation. Cod U a child who amuses 
himself, (xasscs from laughter to tears without reason, 
and every day invents the world for the torment of 
the abstractor* of its quintessence. the pedants and the 
preachers who pretend to teach him his trail* of creator. 

Elie Fauee 
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/ do not paint (he Krmc. 
/ paint (he yttAmgt. 


■Moxtaium: 
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Chapter I. THE GREAT RHYTHM 

i 

T 1IE older I grow, tin? more I observe, the more I 
notice how I live, the lew can I cooed v* it po*- 
«blc to coomder the history of people* and the 
history of the mind otherwise than us a series of alterna¬ 
tion*, now nt|M(l and now precipitous, of disintegration* 
through knowledge and integration* through h.ve. 

It U the rhythm that I-upl*e*. Lamarck. Sprorer 
catch in the evolution of the universal dmraa ilwlf, 
beginning with tlie original phase in which the nebula 
was formed, to end in the final phww in which shattered 
Mina and dead jdancts return to the dust of the skie*. 
passing through the successive stage* that lead fnnn 
nutter to life, from life to mind, from mind to ».iuttef—- 
into which mind is abwrhed, o^uinng from it renewed 
strength, after having conceived it and directed it Io« 
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a time. It it the rhythm of tbc chemical drama in 
which synthesis and analyst* urc alternately engendered. 
It b the rhythm of the physiological druu in which 
the systole and the dia»tolc by turn fling life to the 
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periphery and take it «p again. poiaanrd and benumbed, 
to remake it. It is the rhythm of llie biological drama 
whence, from the sexual oed, surges the adventure of 

the superior organism which hunger and love cauwj to 
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recreate the sexual cell in order to precipitate them¬ 
selves, through it. into a new organ Urn. 

What we know of history is still and will probably 
always be trifling. Perhaps, 
indeed no doubt, it is only 
beginning. But it is necessary 
to resign oneself to learning 
nothing of it if one does not 
deride to seek in ita unfolding 
an influence, confused beyond 
question, of which one can arise 
the aspect when one regards it 
from afar and where, instead of 
considering it according to its 
so-called advances, its so-called 
recoils, its avowed intentions or 
our avowed interests, one res¬ 
olutely reek* this rhythm in 
which, the sjnrit, now <U-ter- 
mined by its events, now reac¬ 
ting in order to organise them, 
only plays the role of regulator, 
but of u unique regulator. 

Already, in what remains of 
it, that residue of inUJligence 
which persists on the wrfarc 
of its inner movements and 
persists there alone wben every¬ 
thing elw of these same move¬ 
ments lias disappeared the 
verbal poem that inscribes itself 
in the book, the plastic poem that inscribe* itself m th* 
monument, the scientific poem that inscribe* itself in the 
formula—it seems that a sufficiently char curve 
appear*. of which the ascensions represent perish of 
association, and the descents represent periods of moral 
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dissociation between mrn. with a maximum of cohesion 
at the .iiimiuitH of the curve, a maximum of anarchy 
at it* luwmt |>ointj. The Saint-Sunoai*au» drac-ribcd n* 
fuifi* and "critic*! these alternating |wMl 
But they diil not vek founder- 
stand tlvc (orrolwmti^ 
niooy. to my sense irrefutable, 
in idols, temple*, dwelling*, 
tomb*. 

If ooe succeeds in dis¬ 
covering thU character in 
these forms. I be¬ 
lieve one is author¬ 
ized to extend it to 
tile whole of history 
of which they con¬ 
stitute so to speak 
the »{isrilii!*l Crystal¬ 
lization. the highest 
life of the soul 
arrested in let trm of 
»tense at the moment 
when it contradicts 
^ * itself and is tom 

Gasses P+m*** the v, Cent*,) f *** d ~ mo 

Of fVrtJU. 


Without question, in fact* that am* studied from too 
close hy, this rhythm does not appear so simple. There 
art? hrrmkx, seiuik*. infringements. In the broow there 
is a fUw. A Assort stri|** the architrave. A new 
affifimrnt awnkeru that makes tlie pyramid tremble 
oar the dancer trip. It happens, for instance, that in 
the case of a people in full and regular involution, a 
pacific or warlike invasion braiks. dislocates, or simply 
turns aside the curve of this evolution. In the essential 
themes of the symphony of history, which are now the 
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accord of nil the spiritual dements introduced by the 
•itiido into the monument. now the definition, in 
individual works, of thoae dements dispersed lit th* 



search for a new com* 
m union, other thauc* 
enter confusedly— 
provisional syntheses, 
rvsearetK* for nn em¬ 
bryonic e<iuilibrium 
shattered as fcOOii as 
tliey are achieved, 
attempts that arc 
only sketches—or 
miscarry, or do not 
endure. 

In tiic heart of tbo 
intellectual analysis 
that characterizes the 
Hellenic spirit, decid¬ 
edly in dissolution 
from the time of 
Socrates, the moral 
synthesis that will de¬ 
fine Christianity al¬ 
ready speaks in stam¬ 
mering accents, even 
in tl>c plastic form, the 
gesticulating group*, 
the deep sunken eyes, 
tlie equivocal piny of 
light on tli« surface of 
atiitiM*. In the heart (Fw Uir of an Ceasury) 

of the Occidental 

analysis, on tlie other hand, when the art of eathedral- 
huilding U breaking down in Franc*, when the Floren¬ 
tine or Sienese palace itself lose* tlie purity of its 
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outline* and ciwmmhcrs itself with ornament*, tbe moral 
organism of IVulnUntian attempts to build a new 
monument over the d*bris of the wsthctic organism of 
Catholicism. Ncverthelc**. despite these accident*, 
these advances. these Kgrv*»OD». these apparent con¬ 
tradictions, tlie grandiose alternation of the religious 
illusion that erect* the temple* in a fury of lova anrl 
the critical knowledge that overthrow* than, iu utder 
to open, by a minute enquiry, other mads to the spirit, 
remains a permanent, and to my mind decisive, reality. 

Her* ii tlie Doric affirmation. the ardiitrctural unity 
coinciding everywhere with an incontestable mythical 
unity, the austere monument on which the unaniinoit* 
piety of the crowds inscribe*, on the pediment* and tlie 
metopes, the motionles* dance of forms, the harsh and 
wholesome certitude displayed by the purity of the out¬ 
line. Here are tlie ornate capital*, tlie fragile, fluted 
column, the isolated and more and more mobile statue, 
the artist outride tlie Common workshop, in the private 
studio and in the world, the drama tom away from the 
collective convention* «>l the theater in order to enter 
the individual meaudenngs of the sophistical and the 
romantic, religion corroded by analysis, sensuality 
turning to eroticism, and corrupting sentiment, llwi 
intelligence inaugurating experience and substituting 
a fragmentary troth for a universal truth. 

Here, after .Eachylus. ia Aristotle. Here is tlie Chris¬ 
tian affirmation, the Catholic dogma blocked out in 
the Roman temple the thickness and unbroken mas* 
of which exprrsa it* coherence; the rigorous rhythm of 
tlie elongated figures that people it* capitals and its 
tympanums, later the flight of the piLlsrs, the soaring 
of tlse vaults express tlie transport of tbe whole people 
townrd the invincible hope that the universe ia only the 
sensible symbol of a marvelous world promised to the 
unanimity, the candor of tbe faith. 
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Hew, ill the very arrises of these voalU, m Umt 
figures that become gradually slender ami complicated, 
a curimdty i* bom. grow*, affirms itself ns conquering 
MM I tyrannical; here are the vanished s.rml»I and the 
ohjwt sent tinned for itself, the flower lawn from th«r 
weed, the woman in lore studied in tlie virgin mother, 
the man springing from the god. Hero the printed 
character replace* tlw wrought rtone. the spirit makes 
to the couqwst of terrestrial happimwa. Incoming cruel 
in order to nttnin It and discovering behind the pn.ru- 
duiuc threshold of knowledge. a lien* it entered danlcd. 
the hell of doubt and remorse. 

Hero i* Montaigne. tlicn PimmI. after DaaU ami 
Saint Thomaa. Yesterday. hero us well as tliere. man 
vw-ut l« meet the world, seeking tn incorporate himself 
with it ill ft vast religion* unity in which his intuitive 
pantheism affirmed itself in hla instinct tooooOrivo the 
monuuimt according to tlic Universal plait. To-slay» 
here as there, lie draws tin* world into himself. seeking 
to incorporate ft Jn hi* bring in a strict personal unity 
in which his reuaotwd aathropocentrwm shows in the 
care with which he expresses hi* sentiments. Socrates 
dreaming, toward (bound of hi* days, of learning uiuaic 
again is the conscious symbol of this gigantic oscillation 
tint ceaselessly swings our spiritual history between 
the praka of mystical intoxication and the peaks of 
muon. When oae has scoured in all direction* tbo 
dear but limited territory of the intelligence, one fuuU 
oneself one day or another on the edge of the abyss of 
rise unknowable where the Intoxicating need for ft new 
illusion rrappenrs. 

It 

If this outline seems to you a little too schematic, 
imagine the evolution of the Greek statue bom toward 
the middle of the seventh century. B C. ami arriving at 
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the limit of it* growth toward the middle of the third, or 
after four hundred yran. Ami follow with the Mime 
glance the march of the political body which trill show 
you, if there is any logic in the form, the significance of 
the rhvtluii it niurt obey. 

In Hellenic aociety as we know it. toward the eighth 
century of the ancient era. for instance, the myth pre¬ 
vails uncuutrstcd. It even attain* it* phase of full 
crystallization. It is, for the men of the tribe, the 
unique muim for being bora, loving, suffering, dying. 
Held in common, universally admitted at least in the 
aainc tribe, the belief leaves no rvoan for doubt. Cer¬ 
tainly, God U not a single being. He is, on the contrary, 
multiple. But belief U single. And it is this that is 
divine. It is upon this belief alone that the moral uni¬ 
tary’ principle rest* without which iMsthrr the city nor 
the family would lw. Marriage is holy, therefore indis¬ 
soluble- Celibacy is forbidden. Morally, the child 
exists only a* a function of the father, who exists himself 
only as a function of dead ancestors whose sepulchers 
sanctify—and even legitimize—his essential quality. 
Not only the individual does not exist, but hi* existence 
would be contrary’ to the very conception of the home 
which i* jicrhaps the nucleus, perhaps the contraction 
of the city', in any case forming with it an indissoluble 
organism from which nothing can he taken away without 
ruining one or the other. 

*The liberty of the human being is neither conceived 
nor conceivable outside the family group which no 
longer conrrivcB its own liberty ontssde of its setting 
and it* gods, the neighboring family groups bounding 

> |U> )U Macs el I sans il natter* Utk vtxthrr Uw hmOy. 
m V.alW O* Ctrill rap-* «wU It. ii tin cnhrj-t J tU Slil*. W AOl* 

'wfcsa iWgwl wOwll** art a|tpaan. SU1* sad UmOt 
«a cvaatilaO* U- *#pU«Mtr IwWructiUr 
fmas wlim Uls art <k*rSw» 
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it on all siiles. 'ITic 
whole of human 
society w immersed 
in the diffuecd 
divinity of nature, 
personified by the 
god* that connect 
man with her by 

• thousand bonds 
of rites on which 
the law* arc baaed. 
The *anctity of 
the aoil is « reality 
the more inexo¬ 
rable the more it 
rrprcaaila u spirit- 
ual stylo menaced 
by the rival tribe,- 
and tiie more diffi¬ 
cult it is to main¬ 
tain. The moral 
universe U a single 

block. 

Now at thii 
moment the Xoana. 
the primitive idol 
cut in olive-wood, 
is nothing but an 
almost formless 
embryo, a roughly 
shaped doll in 
which the forms ore 

indicated after the 
symbolic manner 
of a child who 
draws heedlessly 
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•ltd make* a great rectangle 
for the body, a mailer rec¬ 
tangle for the head, two 
narrower and longer rectan¬ 
gles for the aims. 1 In com¬ 
parison with the statues of 
the following century, it is 
like those peasant houses 
one still sen in our days 
in certain Greek country - 
sides beside the oldest 
marble sanctuaries: four 
vertical posts that will be¬ 
come the peristyle, four 
horizontal posts that will 
become the architrave-* It 
satisfies the simplest of 
spiritual needs, a* this calvin 
sutlsfies the simplest of 
our material needs. As yet 
almost no differentiation 
exists, in like minds of those 
wl»«» have mode them, be¬ 
tween the natural elements 
which they utilize both for 
belief and for shelter and 
the sense of this belief and 
the comfort of this shelter. 
The matrix that binds them 
U the common belief. The 
member* are prisoners of it, 
as the individual is a pris¬ 
oner of the social principle 
from which he «iocs not dare 

•IV* 

•FW ■** 
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aitcl cannot and will not enfranchise himself. from which 
he dor* not even drain af enfranchising luuurlf. be- 
cauK this premature rufrunchU<incut would iumicdi- 
atdy involve hi* downfall. He is ignorant of the 
relations that rivet liim to thin principle, the rapine of 
cartes imposing them u|xm hiiu fur hb own good. 
Socirty, lilcc the Idol, is impersonal, congealed, sym¬ 
metrical. so to speak The writers of the time are the 
legists whom the spirit af the gods inspires when in 
rhythmic prose, they chant the verses of the sacred law. 

A half century. Due to the frictions of families 
among thrmarive*. the family, while still ms firmly 
rooted, has nevertheless become Ins rigid than the 
city. It infuses into the city a life thnt is more and 
more orfsnic. The multiplication of the social celb 
enlarges their horizon, while on aristocracy su|if>ortcd 
upon a morality that is intact, and believing in the 
mlennt of its own cno»rrv»tiiin, recjJls tint cUimtI that 
cuts in the marble the simplest plana and the most 
rigid profiles. The idol has become denser. It tend* 
vaguely to the circular form, as if to gratify a primitive 
need for mass and unity. An architectonic instinct ns 
confused as it is essential appears in the hanging arms, 
the parallel legs, the horuxintul shoulders, the almost 
conic torso in which the bony beads and Lite muscular 
musses already undulate feebly, a whole stiff and hard 
ensemble, the symmetrical dements of which express 
the feeling of on elementary rhythm like two feet strik¬ 
ing the ground in cadence or two hands clapping at 
regular intervals. 1 No individuality. Although this 
statue may be called an athlcU, it is an impersonal 
monument that represents almost any atliletc, almost 
any naked man. It offers only one difference of ethnic 
quality from tbc Ionic statue, which appears about the 
same time ia tbc .Egcan Isles, the spirit remaining the 
>V^i 
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same and evolving the mum relationship* out of the 
UUM interrogated element*. TIm Dork statue* are 
men, the Ionic Statue* are women. Uic former bard, all 
of a piece, the latter kimuoI. equivocal. subjected to 
more furtive plan**, with a tendency to a more insinu¬ 
ating sphericity. the limb* more impawned.' But. 
hare as there, it is always architectural: nothing 
emerge*, nothing can emerge from this vertical cylinder 
in which all the movement* and all the prominence* 
are loot, like the knot* of the tree, before the birth of 
the branches, in the maaaof the rugged trunk. Cramped, 
•trained, swollen in this sheath, the deep life assumes 
there a benumbed character, atill somnolent. but of an 
impressive and irreducible unity. 

Another half century. Tlic increasing antagonism of 
interest* and the abuses o i the aristocracy create in the 
masse* of the people »ecTet current* thut stake the 
edifice, feebly at first, but enough to awaken there new 
need*, new idea*. If the solidity of the ca*t«-s seems still 
unmoved and can appear even increased, since they 
feel their original integrity to be menaced, they are 
lew completely aliut up within UierareKm. !w* the 
heroes, the horses of Delphi. the forgo/id** of Cnido*. 
the OmnlfJ of the old Parthenon. In these touching 
statues m which tbe Doric male and tl»e Ionic female 
eye one another but refuse to unite, the plane appear* 
foe the fiat time as a more definite idea, n little less 
lost in the ensemble, traversed by a great shudder. It 
Htrivca to emerge from an anonymous architectonic 
formula in order U> build, in tlie day which it carver, 
an autonomous idol stirring a little, a strange smile on 
the lips, a foot or an arm thrust forward. It* difficult 
pa*»agc animates the profiles a little, makes tin- surface* 
undulate indistinctly. The equilibrium of the masse* 
delineate* itself, succeeding their symmetry, and it b 

> Via*. ISC M. 
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to the movciDcut of profound forces traveling over the 
form within that the planes owe their vigor. 1 The 
cylinder is living, Ihr knot* and the shoot* bursting 
into bloom, the brandies arc growing out of the trunk. 
The writers of the time are philosophical |>octs who 
create a system of the world, a monumental display 
that is roughly sketched, but grandiose and moving, 
emerging painfully from thr myth without the will or 
the power to separate itself from It In thought, in 
polities, as in the idol itself, the individual dimly ap¬ 
pears in a few momtrous brains. 

Another half century. Through tribes, through par¬ 
ties, through cIhxmw, ardent group* are organised, still 
still, ultmut mechanical, in which, although the instinct 
of the antagonistir interests and need* already appears 
strongly, the individual eoiurioumrjo of each of their 
elements, cannot yet express itsdf. Drama is bom in 
the theater because it is born in thr social body. If 
.ftrliyliw makes the pitilrs* law* of c*i*tu«i and dotiny 
weigh upon man, a light grows in him. the animating 
spark at which Prometheus has taken from God. It 
is this, henceforth, that constitutes the unique center 
about which, in the idol of this time, the masses gravi¬ 
tate. us if it were necessary that man, who is trying to 
define himself, should still remain within thr circle so 
deeply grooved around hi* activity by his an cm tor*, *o 
that he may deepen and unify this activity. Still rude, 
but less strained, the plane gathers up the light that 
unite* it with the neighboring jdancs through irregular 

but continuous passages, no placed at to construct or 
rather to suggest the same turning surface, from what¬ 
ever side it is seen. One sees the Chorioittr of Delphi 
and the warriors of .£ginn emerging from the uniform 
mold, whose almost absolute roundness hod been im¬ 
prisoning their movements.* Disengaged from archi- 
* r« s. • «- it 
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tecture, n monument complete in iUdf. lull, defined, 
circular, the statue finds it* relation to universal IKe 
ami recognise* its place in U.e mid* of everythin* that 
exists. The myth w still almost intact, but it* symbolic 
meaning rise* to the levd of the peak* of the sprit. 

\ half century, and w* touch the supreme point of the 
oscillation. The pediments of Olympia have told of tbc 
antithetical itniggk of the powers of the soul against 
the po*TO of instinct; halfway between these sculpture* 
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and the already has pod*nant pediments of Phidias, 
there was an imperceptihlc and perhaps unrealized 
moment wbcu Hellenism defined the essential moral 
drama that justifies the existence of man. The choice, 
a derisive choice, impose* itself on him. Two forces 
are at work in bis heart: on the ouc hand the intoxication 
of belonging to a coherent social body that directs sill 
its acts to a common belief designating surely the thing* 
that please the god* and those that do not please them, 
the intoxication of arousing, through all hi* acts, tlie 
unanimous approbation of the dead. and. on the other 
hand, the desire to explore the new moral regions that 
curiosity, interest, and a vague but ardent desire lights 
and develop* in his soul, his own soul—the personal 
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aod uo dwibt single bring with it* increasing demands. 
Between the politic*] p«rt»e* tbnt arc o I almost equal 
strength, an uncertain and furious struggle lupins, 
marked by alternating victories and defeats, with wme- 
times an hour'* tmcc imposed by some powerful spirit. 
Tbe family, still solid, baa become the scene of another, 
more secret struggle in which tho egotism of children, 
of women, who grow in cvmeiouMic&s, in appetites, in 
dignity, will become unbounded unless the dignity, the 
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ronriouincn, and the appetite* of it* chief remain 
within the frame vf hu duties and lit* right*. The 
pursuit of wmlth and of the pleasures and public honor* 
connected with it. develop strength of character, au¬ 
dacity, skill, knavery in the man who desire* it. The 
jxiwrr la resolve tlirse luuvvnuil conflict* that belongs 
in the family to the father, and. in the city to the master, 
find* it* expression in the heroin firmnes* that permit* 
Svphvdc*, faced with Uic confuted in toxica turn of the 
old moral unity re p rea m ted by the chorus, to present 
the wiD of the noble man in whocn intelligence awaken* 
and combat* the whole of the fateful universe Hut ia 
leagued against him. just a* it permit* the sculptor of 
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the uimr epoch to mtablish, 
between contrasted masse* 
And antagonistic gestures, 
nn equiKbriuzn that triumphs 
over disorder and chaos, 
that force! them to return 
to the mum ensemble and 
flings them with the umr 
enthusiasm into u continu¬ 
ous iDovcnirnt Tin? Doric 
tiuJc nail the Ionic female 
penetrate each other in an 
rtnhmc* which the supple¬ 
ness of Myron and the vigor 
of Polyclctus by turn* knot 
and unknot, and the sUstise 
thui evolved acta, martin--, 
fight*. rata in on august 
liberty. It is no longer 
merely architecture by itself. 
It enters, wills its neighbors, 
into a more complex organ¬ 
ism. united in monumental 
undulation* in whieh the 
forms, however separate, re¬ 
alize, through their succes¬ 
sion, a plastic melody of 
balanced curves . 1 It is like 
brunches spread by the same 
tree—the Charioteer of yes¬ 
terday -which twiat anil be¬ 
come rataligird, while the 
-ap runs to their very ex¬ 
tremity. One finds, m the 
statue, the whole harmony 
1 u 
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of the ensemble which itself 
borrows from tbe statue the 
law of its autonomy. Herr are 
the large, bore jdnne* with 
which the whole surface vi¬ 
brates, the long silent passages 
that unite them ami animate 
them in on endless cradling 
movement. The continuous 
flow of the great repressive 
billows takes place with the 
same energy that drives the 
blood into the veins and 
tightens the HfMxirijnosca and 
tlie muscles under the skin. 
The spiritual flame drops into 
the intervals of silence, to 
solidify the forms fram one end 
of the |»rdimcut to the other. 

At this moment, looked at 
from above ami from a dis¬ 
tance, if one refuses to see the 
accident* of Use ntcid, n power¬ 
ful harmony prevails. The 
parts ore so animated by life 
that ll»« nconuity for one CO- 
gcmlers itnrlf in the others. 
Man is face to face with man. 
He belongs with him to a so¬ 
ciety of which the principle is 
accepted by oil even if his 
antagonisms and hi* contra¬ 
dictions still live on. The 
plane, in the sculptural tech¬ 
nique, is only the nrersaary 
persistence of the religious and 
social laws which the decisive 
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awakening of thr in* 
dividual conscience 
unites with the nngh- 
Iwiring |ilnr»«* throng 
the undulation of 
the passage and Uic 

line of the profile. 
Tragedy nnd sculp¬ 
ture live in the har¬ 
monious form of 
their rontrnrtod ele¬ 
ments Ixenmte. if 
man affirms him¬ 
self, thrgnd has not 
quitted him but con¬ 
fronts hint through 
instinct and ooo- 
seiane«,Uirough aen- 
Miality ami reason, 
through the idea and 
the reality iu the 
very heart of tlie 
hero. 

Another half-cen¬ 
tury. And here we 
have the free uiau. 
at least free to define 
himself. He has 
willed it. He has 
not the right to com¬ 
plain if progressively 
doubt, anxiety, an¬ 
guish invade him in 
the measure that the 
family falls apart, 
the law yields or 
changes, the city be* 
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conic* now more indul¬ 
gent. now more exact¬ 
ing in regard to him; it 
the myth* are disputed 
ami tlie need to play 
grown with leisure. celib¬ 
acy, fortune, the intro¬ 
duction of outside 
women into the house* 
hold, tlic introduction 
of freed slaver, of nat- 
urtliml foreigners into 
the ngnrn. the introduc¬ 
tion into the spirit 
which grows vlFcmiiutr 
and complicated, of un¬ 
known mIrm iind image* 
invented by the philoa- 
opliers, or imported by 
traveler*. The great 
oomnic syntheses are 
forgotten or neglected, 
man having returned 
into himself, and drawn 
in with turn the diffuju-.l 
god that yesterday peo¬ 
pled the world and 
lived under all these 
aspects u hore the prim¬ 
itive poet ingenuously 
sought the syntheses. 
The moralist succeed* 
the legist, the psychol¬ 
ogist the theologian, 
the Moythut the philos¬ 
opher. Euripides, in 
the theater, forgets or 
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provoke* the gods, und drives in the depths of the 
uan’i mind in order to ravuh hi* secret- Socrates 
claims to teach mu to know himself and perceive* 
nothing in the world to interest him outside of that 
knowledge. In vnin Aruitophanca deliver* Socrates and 
Euripides oveT to the laughter of the crowd; he keep* 
atrp with them, since social criticism mounts the stage 
with Inin. The dialectic of Plato leads the principle of 
unity hark to the interior of the being. It is not by 
chaiioe that dssnocmey triumphs because th# increas¬ 
ing need of political equality in the emancipated citizen 
demands satisfaction. Here the weapon that hr has 
demanded becomes tyrannical—pewtralioo of the proj¬ 
ects and interests of others, a stratagem to baffle them, 
an attention always on the watch to profit by circtim- 
Ktancra, to give birth to the drama or Uke part in it, 
the critical spirit increaniiig at the expense of the con¬ 
structive intelligence—and it isolates from the ensemble 
the object pursued and surrounded with a too meticu¬ 
lous attention and the loo |x*Hry care for detail. The 
inquiry of Aristotle disperses to infinity the observa¬ 
tion. the knowledge, the character of this object. 
Neither is it by chance that he is the contemporary of 
Lysippus, ami that anatomical science, which he founds, 
ap]Kurs at the very hour when the muscular model 
gradually substitute) itself for the architectural plane. 

Not only has the statue at this time come forth from 
the original matrix, but it forgets what that matrix was. 
Obstinate restlessness, sensuality surround it. Con¬ 
sidered. then caressed with an insistent love, it lets 
fall tV veils that once caused Oic traiwjioiroiiejei und 
the meandering* of the streams to flow over it . 1 The 
form gains in sensibility what it loses in energy. Be¬ 
side*. the statue which, a century’ earlier, having 
gathered together it* strength, inspired to appear in 

‘H* ia 
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decorative group*. now aspires tn isolate itself anew 
and only reluctantly remains la groups. Individualised, 
it trie* its strength with new gestures, with pensive 
attitude*. At the risk of dismembering it. its consti¬ 
tutive elements study their own structure. It will 
soon meet Praxiteles who will tenderly awaken in it 
the centers of pleasure. After him the psychological 
passage will profit by the hesitation of the plane and the 
floating of the profile to encroach upon their domain, 
to blend, in an increasing confusion, the essential ami 
simple relations which they reveal in the object, and ih 
that way remove itself from the vivifying contacts of 
litis object with Use world. The individual is no longer 
a function of the world. It is the world that horome* 
a function of the individual. And as the individual 
is not necessarily a demiurge, he will no longer re-invent 
the world except by chance impulses. 

A half-century later, one will easily grasp the pro¬ 
found social causes of the lust stag* cif the spirit — The 
myth*, broken down, no longer arouse, except in very 
humble jwupk. anything but revolt or laughter. The 
stoic* and the cynic* logically push the moral tcndcsck* 
of man in the opposite direction, toward the spiritual 
impasses from which lie cannot escape uve by renewing 
hi* mysticism. Now sensual, now nlwtract. the cult* 

of the Kast creep >u and replace everywliere tlw local 
religion, destroying every day a little more the ancient 
unity of thr spirit. The belief in equality is proclaimed 
by all, whether overtly or not, since man is the equal 
of man when he considers himself at gravitating ex¬ 
clusively about one of his taxi poles—either his instincts 
in their moat intransigent bestiality, or hi* spirit in it* 
Ideal purity disengaged from every carnal tie; and this 
belief is intensified, in direct ratio to the increasing 
inequality of condition*. The individual wants to be 
right against the city, against the family, presently 
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vraimt the individual. His own individuality gradually 
rends him asunder. The idol a now * fantastic imnge 
which the geoiu* of • solitary artist frequently con 
render living, but which the spread of the craft iinii the 
vulgarization of culture condemn most often to repress 
only the mediocre »n»irlir» of the aneodoti* and of 
vogue loved by “free"' souls seeking to delude their 
restlessness, satisfy their folly, tickle, their srlf-Miffi- 
ciency, cure their ennui. 

The statue enjoys henceforth an egotistical inde¬ 
pendence tliat only increases its torment. Too isolated, 
now, it colls to its aid the elements of the picturesque. 
Its action hegfau to break the ideal circle in which it 
but lately inscribed itself almost mechanically. The 
paMjigc inundates the plane, which weakens, hesitates, 
barely contains the inner life that is frittered nu*y ia 
details. Stuffs, draped in all directions, mask its in* 
sufficiency . 1 The brush of shadow plays upon it. effaces 
it, mulere it equivocal or dewitiul. An iiidrtiintu 
undulation envelops, like a fog. the inner structure 
which is covered over and then melts away. The too 
narrow paniBrlum*. or rattier the too eccentric move* 
meats stiffen the monumental ensemble or move it 
front its orbit. The unity .becomes incoherent or 
hrralu. Too heavily laden, the branches crock. The 
relations float and begin to intertwine at random. 

When Rhodes and Pcrgamos were in the ascendant, 
a half-century later, the organism was decomposed. In 
the increasing social and political anarchy, the constant 
mingling over nil the idions af the Orient, of opposing 
mysticisms, worn-out Sophistries, mutually destructive 
private interests, iu the appeals to a beneficent tyranny 
and a purifying barbarism, the plastic frontiers were 
forced on every side. The architecture of the idol was 
ISO longer even a memory. The modeling having Uut 
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the plane, tried to follow step by step the anatomical 
inetdrata that broke tlic |uo!ilca mad peopled the hut 
lately expressive sjIcikc of the surface* for the benefit 
of the picturesque little story and the most banal senti- 
ment. The wiki gesticulation. completely disoriented, 
express** a moral disorder from which all continuity of 
rrwoninfsnf action, all logical struct lire, all equilibrium 
have disappeared. The spirit which, dislocating the 
plane, then playing with the passage, had quitted for 
a century the inner region* of the statue now appear* 
in Use twisting hands, the hanging legs, the locked 
muscles, the convulsed face*, the invading nttribute* 
and the disordered hair . 1 It is not only that the center 
of attraction of the masses is lost. The sculptor no 
longer knows that this center once existed and that it 
determined the entire form, whom movements nnd sur¬ 
faces gravitated about lL Spread over nil (lie inci¬ 
dent*. all the prominence* of the statue, weak sensibility 
and mediocre sensation attempt to substitute their 
clamor and their ctnpiuui* for the powerful global 
consciousness that united, in the monumental form, the 
knowledge nnd the love of the ohjort with the belief 
that the object made part of a sacred ensemble of which 
religion, tbe dty. the family, war, peace, food, birth, and 
death are solidary manifestations. One would say that 
the gesticulation* awl the grimaces of the idol cry out 
for ita lent unity. Besides, it i* no longer an idol. It 
is an article of meecliaiuJiar. 

Ill 

If now one follow* from closc-by the evolution of 
arulpture in France, in which Christian art attains its 
most complete and alio it* moat moving development, 
one realizes that it ii identical, aside from ita motives, 
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with tint of Greek sculpture.' Aiut this in the courw of 
* period of almost equal duration, from the end of the 
eleventh to the ciul of the fifteenth century, or si no focr 
handled years. One could take, here and there, a 
statue or a decorative group, place Uietn both (net to 
face and follow tlieir parallel marrh from hulf-ceotury 
to half-eentury. to crtablith here as well u there the 
progress of the undifferentiated nnd global orjrsniim to 
the organism whose function* gradually differentiate, 
then halonre thrir antagonism nnd their solidarity, 
then K'lutrote too much from one anotlwr, tl>cu Ium 
sight of their relations and return to chaos.* 
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I am nol following in JctJfl the process of the radical 
dissolution, then tbe progressive integration, through 
which the aiwnt world disappeared in order that from 
its ruins might rise the Christian world. This happened, 
u it will happen in the future do doubt, in the nmr 
wav that the constitution of a new chrmiral body bor¬ 
rows its dements from other chemical bodies in solution 
which happen to be in the region where its movement of 
synthesis establishes a center of attraction. The patient 
and fanatical activity of the Jewish apustlca and tbe 
hundred, then the thousand, then the hundred thousand 
ingenuous disciples, sailors, peddlers, soldiers, loose 
women who went about affirming, through (sorts, mar¬ 
kets. barracks, wretched dt il . that nobility belonged, 
in this debased. skeptical, self-indulgent world to tbe 
poor, the sick, the slave— all this a.ctivity, prepared a 
new communion in the heart of individualistic anarchy, 
the despair of which stoic heroism had alone the power 
to support. It scarcely matters, at bottom, that the 
origins of each Dew communion differ from the origins 
of that which it comes to replace. The ewntial thing 
is that it should be. Tbe prime movers concerned have 
always used the pretext of ideals to redothe the mask, 
but it is in the illusion of these pretexts that these movers 
fructify. At almost the other extremity of F.urope. 
in order to satisfy analogous needs perhaps, or in any 
case, other Wlsrfa. Christianity took ten centuries to 
reconstitute society and the family which their own 
vigor and their own abuses appeared to have ruined 
forever. One roeummion that succeeds another in the 
diffused instinct of the species, resemble* n love that 
succeeds another love in the heart of tlie individual. 
The critical phase that separates one lore from another 
is abolished. The constructive phase opens. And as 
the first leads to the second because it is weary of re»- 
auoing. analyzing, amassing the materials of knowledge 
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that are of no u« to It, the second lead* buck to 
the first by gradually destroying its strength through the 
poAAKinntr and distracted use it ha* made of it. If the 
individual, «*• the specie*, is not capable of maintaining 
the state of love in hi* heart during his life, it suffices 
at least that he ha* known it once for him to desire to 
know it again, and History, like man. doc* not norm to 
have any reason foe being ure the March, the posses¬ 
sion. the loss, nnd then the new search for tliic state. 

When the first sculptors began to ajtpenr toward the 
end of the eleventh century, on the tympanums and 
capitals nl the old Roman sanctuaries, a formidable 
society, all the elements of which were consolidated, 
was constituted anew. The liturgy la the symbol of this 
perfect organism Theology shut* up in a doctrine os 
compact as stone the constitution of a family nnd a 
hierarchy from which not one piece could be subtracted 
without ratneing it U> fall. An aristocracy that is brutal 
but completely cemented into the same block, props 
up the high wnllt with n .solidity that comes from the 
obscure consciousness of the redoubtable riwlt* it agrm 
to run. The universe has become an immense symbol 
of the moral world built up through ten centuries of 
meditation at the heart of the continuous drama. A* 
ancient man summed up the poetic teaching* in his 
faith, the new man unceasingly brings to it, in order 
to incorporate them In the strictest fashion, the poetic 
teachings of his faith. 

If one goes from the rigid figures of Autun* or Mutuum 
which express, like monotonous music, the symmetrical 
and precise rhythm of the social Catholic- construction, 
to 111* ornamental profusion, the increasing individual¬ 
ism of the ftsmboynnt agony in which the ogival church 
gradually disintegrates, one passes, toword the middle 
of the thirteenth century, through a point of equilibrium 
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in which the statu*. animated by another expression 
no doubt, oboervm, toward the entire theocratic order, 
relation* similar to those that characterise its Greek 
aiater, hetw r+n the pediments of Olympia and the pedi¬ 
ments of the Parthenon, in its relation to tl»e city. 

See the human statues of Rhcims, Amiens. Notre 
Dante, the lateral jiortal* of Charters. There we have 
the same measured expression, the same harmony of 
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proportions in the form, of dupositioo in the group, 
the same accord between the plane. the passage, and 
the outline, the same spontaneous and perfect fusion 
of the symbolic significance and the nalumlutic per¬ 
ception of the object, the same grandiose sentiment in 
which sculpture is impended between the intoxication 
of unbroken beliefs which have not yet catered tin: era 
of disctuaoa. and the curiosity to live which tends to 
take possession of it. It is also the epoch in which the 
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commuM attaint It* maximum of creative virtue, thanks 
to the organic equilibrium of the corporative groups, in 
which Saint Thomas Aquinas seols the keystone of the 
vault of Catholic rationaliam, in which the Crusade 
spread*. like an irresistible alluvion, the radiant security 
of the French genius. Enveloping with its unity, con¬ 
quered and preserved through rtruggle. the necessary 
antagonism of the corporations and tiie clergy, of feudal 
right and popular stirrings, the architectural edifice of 
Christian conceptualism attain* iU point of consum¬ 
mation. 

It was necessary to progress in order to construct it, 
through the purr, elongutcd statues of the central 
porches of Chartres, the cadcnced rhythms of Saint- 
TYnpbime of Arles, the budding of the capitals from 
which the flower and the fruit do not yet emerge, ad 
that folding together of the chrysalis, still wrapped in 
it* xhrat h, through which we ran glimpse the mtmltere 
that ore to unfold, the wings that are to spread, the 
unnamrablr thrill that runs over the exquisite surfaces 
of the form in iirqnnitKin, u if it were on the point of 
bursting forth. It was necessary for the military orders 
to bring about a respect for theological unity through¬ 
out all Europe in order that the coutiaait should buret 
into flower, even If this very process was to destroy 
theological unity itself. It wax necessary that the naU- 
aant Commune should ullinu. through uumrrectiou, the 
right of the people and the crafts to introduce, into this 
growing unity, the living and poetic sentiment without 
which the chrysalis would have remained the formic** 
larva imprisoned in the cocoon. It was necessary that 
m the bosom of the Church itself should be born, be¬ 
tween Abelard ami Saint Bernard, those first controver¬ 
sies that give to a hermetic society, along with life, 
movement, and flame, the illusion that it is strong 
enough to rraliw liberty without changing its form. 
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On the other ulajie ol the evolulioo. we fiiwl tlie por¬ 
trait*, the tombs, the rapid and picturesque individual- 
i ration of the setting. They constitute the intermediary 
singe bet wren tli* Isour when »«i anonymous chief 
architect built up—in the musical curves nrwl the un¬ 
interrupted winding of tlie nerves and the rose-windows 
of Soinons—the Parthenon of the MiddU Age* and the 
hour of the disintegration of tb« ogival nave that was 
to mark the decisive passage from a form of collective 
civilization to a form of individual dvDixatiou. The 
destruction of the Templars and the coming of the 
Jacquerie marked it in the social and political body, 
while in the bosom of tlie commune*, at this same mo¬ 
ment. tlie enriching of some at tlie rx|KO*c of others, 
the corrosive action of luxury, the victorious reconquest 
of feudal tyranny or the organization of the monarchic 
unity caused the disintegration of the dement* of tlie 
plastic edifice and broke the Imrkbone and the skeleton 
of tlie vessel, the ruins of which the sculptor* will strive 
to ornament, ransack, and torment. 

iv 

If the evolution of this organism of the image that 
sculpture rtp'raenta, from the embryonic period to it* 
decomposition, did not sink all its roots into the very 
history of the souls of men. it would have no meaning, 
The craft transmits itself, to be sure, perfects itself, 
affirms itself, complicates itself, become* corrupt, and is 
lost But tlie craft etprwnwji man. nod it is man. in the 
last analysis, who perfects, affirms complicate* himself, 
become* corrupt, and is lost. The statue dors nothing 
but imprint upon the soil the trace of man. as if it walked 
in his step* It is man. the inner man. in his greatest 
candor but also in his most essential aspect. It is not, 
indeed, each man taken separately- It is a sublimation 
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of man in general. a ( hU secret Life in iti higher forma, 
the average spiritual residue which he leaves, so to 
speak, where he ha* pasted. 

If I have taken the statue at an example in Greece 
ami Fraivnr it is because, by keeping it in sight, we ran 
better understand the bonds that attach u * * 11 . through 
it. to the formt of expression from which it emerges, 
which mwrge from it. and at liie crater of which it 
remains, like a mute testimony of our diverse odven* 
turpj. Tho»r which precede it are those, precisely, 
which survive in it up to the instant when it* appear¬ 
ance delineates those that will succeed it. If I may per¬ 
mit myself a definition that is no doubt a little schematic 
but made thus to enter the heart of the problem at a 
•angle Stroke. I would say that sculpture being the 
plane . 1 architecture it the outline , 5 ami painting the 
passage .* That the outline—architecture—correspond* 
to a social edifice very precisely defined. The passage - 
painting—to a wavering, progressive, regmudve, subtle 
individual, penetrating into ull social accidents with 
Use shadow and the light. The plane -sculpture—-has 
a point of equilibrium in wluch the individual attaches 
himself again strongly to the social body that neverthe¬ 
less allows him to assume ail independence compatible 
with their common security. That sculpture, the 
transitory plastic expression between on organic state 
and a critical state of society, participate* less and less, 
in the measure that it approaches the point of equilib¬ 
rium, architecture expressing this organic state, and 
painting, more and more, in the measure that it with¬ 
draws from the point of equilibrium, expressing this 
critical state. 

If. in fact, after having envisaged the evolution of the 
*n» it 
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statue In It* relation to the evolution of custom*, politic*. 
idcM. I seek to undewtand what it eTprewr* relative 
to th- forma that precede and the faroo that follow the 
instant when it attain* Its equilibrium. the signiheation 
of the temple and the painted canvas relative to man 
appear* to me at the first glance. Tli* Doric or Roman 
temple i* embedded in all it* part* in the rigidity of the 
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social myth which it ecprrwe*. At it* beginning, not a 
single piece of aculplure odorna it. It i* a* naked a* the 
law . 1 It ia the crowd to which the legist or the priest 
dictates the dhelpline neceaaary to the maintenance of 
the spoit in the frontier* outside of which the family 
and the city—or tlie family and tine Church—nm the 
risk of finding before them the intricacies of curiosity, 
inquiry, adventure in which they would lose thenurlv**. 
When men believe in common, they build in common. 
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If sculpture M bom. it U bmUM the individual it be¬ 
ginning to exist. It U the individual himself, but 
profoundly religious, rugged. obedient with a *ori of 
intoxication, still entirely involved in the original organ¬ 
ism. Men Miat in common when •culture appears. 
Hut already a few have begun to think no longer in 
common. 

The statue emerge* from the temple in almost the 
ex«rt measure in which man emerges from thr crowd, 
and at the xorne moment. It doc* not uppewr *o long us 
man obeys Mindly the theocratic powers charged with 
organising the baae* of hi* essential functions. It will 
not leave him so long as man cultivates bis energy, lu* 
character and his audacity to the profit of tli* cohesion 
of the social group that but lately utilised him with the 
intransigence which this oeganixalioo demanded. Man, 
disengaging himself from God. U in his heroic phn*e. 
Here it i* the Cniaade. there the national wars. At the 
very moment when the plnne w*li«* for an hour the 
accord of tlic profile and the passage, wc arc present at 
the stammerings of primitive painting; areh.tecture. 
meanwhile, showing no increased tendency to over- 
animate its surfaces and to associate itself with light 
fry enlarging its bays and lightening its support*. This 
is dim Li ugly dear in the revolution that substitutes for 
the massive Romanesque church the aenol ogival 
church thnt is gradually peopled with reliefs over which 
pUy shallow and light filling it* interior, thanks to the 
multicolored Stained fl»** windows, with flowery mead¬ 
ows, setting star*, illumined tea*, and twilit woods— 
woods, where the mobile glimmering of the seasons 
casts moving shadows of blue vapor, grows and red 
leave*, coral snow, and that are filled with Use soughing 
of the wind, the warbling of birds, and imagined mur¬ 
mur*.' The Greek temple remain* more uniform in the 
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courw ol !li*- rapid effort that 1 okL» sculpture from the 
roughest of udiaiiw to the melody of Phidias: it is 
because Chmtianity has not yet come to fill the soul of 
the multitudes with more confused, more complex senti¬ 
ments, vaguer ami more arivmal mystic adjurations, a 
vaster accumulation of suffering and liope. Neverthe- 
Irsi) Uie columns of the peristyle grow more elongated 
ami more frail, letting more daylight enter between 
then*, the flow of the fluting it cut deeper and closer 
togetlieT. the curving grace of the Ionic'—soon to he 
followed by Corinthian profusion-substitute* itself 
more frequently for the trenchant austerity of the Done, 
the metopes become peopled. the walls are covered with 
paintings, the gold of the suspended shields sparkles 
among the blues, the greens, the ochrr* aiul Uie ver- 
miliuru. whose relations become more cumjiJrt, an «| wil¬ 
ing is contrived in the roof of Uie edifice so that the 
polychrome confunon of Uw hlols and ex-votoa may 
have full play in Uie interior. 

If the myth and the law, at Uiis critical hour, no 
longer hud llie strength to hold the individual, archi¬ 
tect ure would no longer have the strength to hold 
sculpture. After having invaded with its Increasing 
multitudes, in Greece, the fricxcs, the cella and all the 
unoccupied space on the rock of the fortress, in France, 
through tlw trades, the saints, flowers, animals, the 
entire facade, and the lateral porches of the ogival edi¬ 
fice, the statue descends Into the streets, apartments, 
gardens. It is like Uie individual who puts his trust in 
quantity, in the measure that he acquires equal righla 
to mask the inequality of his abilities, but whose social 
quality gradually drops. We have seen its irresistible 
modification*. The portrait appears. The type is 
effaced. The passage trie* to insinuate into tfw jdane 
•r*.». 
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wliich it invade*, as against the profile which it deatroy*, 
sensation*. sentiments, and idea* which the atone or 
the marble, even when fondled and enreated by the 
light, an- not cup«lilc of rxpn-»sing. A. the statue - 
linker, at the price of ruin, appeals to the promts** of 
painting—values, contrasts, half-tones—so painting de¬ 
velop* »sil fling* itself ahead of man, Attempting, tike 
a loving sirxi. to match him from the social ship 
that u going to perdition. It is in the fourth century 
that tiic great painters of Athens Parrhasiiw, Zeuxis. 
Apelles—appear. It is m the fifteenth omtury, in the 
Onrident. that painting, through the artists of Avignoa, 
the Flemings, the Burgundian*, the Italians, begin* to 
escape from its primitive promucs in order to attempt 
to realise on expression that is complete and self-suffi¬ 
cient from the deepest, the moat complex, tin- subtlest 
nuance* of the spirit At thla hour, in the Occident as 
in Greece, the great religious architecture u do logger 
anything but a memory. 

When painting appears, there is no longer room for 
sculpture, except perhaps for the decoration „( fountains 
and gardens And the greatest architecture is dead 
beyond call. What architecture und sculpture try to 
say at this moment painting alone is able to say. And 
this because it ia—in plastic*, lx* it understood—tlio 
only language that suits the emancipated individual. 
It is the emancipated, or. to express it better, the 
expanded individual. 1 One make* the tour of the edifice. 
One make* the tour of the statue. If the great syntheses 
that all are able, if not to comprehend, at least to expe¬ 
rience. the great continuous nwitnun of the masse*, 
tending to geometrical expression, cease to he the 
language of the sculptor and the architect, it is because 
they no longer reprocut the common beliefs that can 
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be expressed only untie* their own unbroken, global, 
compact form, which is seized at a glance. 

Painting b an entirely different thing. It b free. 
Ib space b iwt real. It belongs to the spirit alone. 
Only the spirit can move in it, in every direction, in 
order to survey as it likes the masses und the arabesque* 
on ila surface and in it* depth, to plunge the forma into 
the shadow, bring them out into the daylight, insinuate 
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tlie daylight and the shadow into their most s ecret 
intervals, mask, proclaim, suggest as it likes the must 
complex and the simplest sentiment#, the subtlest and 
the most energetic senaations. unchain together all the 
resources of its chromatic kryboard, extracting there a 
chord, touching here n note, creating the sea. creating 
the sky, veiling them in mist or clouds, making forests 
open oe dense, speaking only of nun or ignoring him 
completely. The painter is the religions or non-religious 
individual, cruel oe tender, amnia) oe chaste, lyrical, 
•dory-telling, or dramatic, by turns or simultaneously; 
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he is five to hr nothing hut himself, to recreate for hi» 
own use a universe assured of being viable. however 
fantastic it may be. if only it is coherent and logical, 
even and more often rapcdMUy, in spite of the decayed 
prejudices and superstitions of the crowd that emerge 
from the temple, as hr dor*. 

Tim dccunipuailion of the organism, of which the 
crowd and he are dements that have hero rendered 
independent, makes of the crowd merely an amorphous 
nuus of dements without cohesion, lacking the cement 
of society and the myth. The individual alone can 
dispense with thin cement since in his own heart he 
bears a myth and u society. In throe redoubtable 
critical periods, in which almuet all disoriented indi¬ 
viduals wander in llic arid solitudes of their spirit and 
no longer act save by their chance impulses or their 
habits, a few. and the painter in particular, cany on 
the heroism of tlwe world. They have no other function 
Ilian to recreate in their aoul. in their own manner, tha 
primitive unity, so as to transmit it intact to the 
organism that b to be. When the columns of the temple 
collapse the function of the painter-hero U to present 
his two shoulder* for the burden of the architrave, until 
another approaches and permits him to die. 

v 


Let us examine more closely this powrrful hold that 
painting exercises over strongly individualised times. 
Let us place ourselves immediately in the heart of the 
sixteenth century, wbco the miwtem of Venice seem to 
givr (lie formula by which European painter* will live 
for three hundred year*. There, if one compares it 
with contemporary manifestations in tbc Orient or 
with those of the priding century In Italy «u wdl as 
in France, Flandcm. or Germany, it already slsows an 
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•vidml symphonic character- to ure, for tbe sake of 
a better understanding. the language of music. 

Giorgione. Titian. Tintoretto, Vctoim**. preceding 
llir musician* by two centuries, unite, in Uie painted 
wurk. all the element* that make it a world of complete 
expression. They do ao for tbe first tins* in the modeni 
world—for this. no doubt, was the leu complicated 
taak of Pantuiatos among the ancients. 1 Sjuu-c w ooo* 
qiiered, Its laughter, and its pence, and its drum**, 
all its aspects Miter into the moving form, in order to 
mold it by lb* play of reflections that mingle it with 
the light. No longer doe* anything stand separate 
from other things. An immense visual orchestra, 
through n permanent exchange of culls, echoes, values, 
entangled passages, uttunra thr storm that rise* against 
llic horixon to the nipple of a brenst cammed by the 
ahadow of a tree, odds to the death-scene of the day 
an amber necklace warmed by the skin that is inundated 
with blood, and makes the silhouette of a flower tremble 
in a rivulet, with the silver fringe of a cloud. 

W hen this has oomc to pass, the scries of forms gives 
to this universal, dancing movement of colored atoms 
that speak to each other and reeogmec each other, the 
profound reality of a lasting world, by means of the 
arabesque undulating about an invisible center, through 
all tbe dimeusioas of tbe imaginary apace in which the 
spirit of the painter moves. Up to Giorgione and 
Titian, in spite of the effort of Masaccio. 1 painting re¬ 
mained melodic. As thr sitter unrolls his srmoroua 
curve in a micoessioa of sounds throughout time, the 
painter arranges in space his juxtaposed colors. The 
individual, in whom the elements of the social atyle in 
dissolution were placed beside one another before br- 
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coming a function of OW another, advanced step by 
step toward hi» proper unity, which he was not bound to 
formulate aavn on the day when be had the audacity 
and the genius to organize these scattered dements in 
himsHf. When the social organism is complete, every 
man carrir* his port. When it is brokwi down, a few 
ting for all. 

The glory of Italy, in the modern world, U to hav* 
given hirtli to the first beings sufficiently strong to play 
this Wile. This explains alto why as a country it wxs 
the first and the moat quickly extinguished. Over¬ 
whelmed by his passions, the individual develops him- 
M~lf but wears hirowlf out more rapidly than elsewhere. 

The great individual symphony naturally appeared 
in the country that was already affirming itself, in 
Europe, as the mml individualised since the epoch when 
the French cathedrals expressed the Christian equilib¬ 
rium at its moat moving hour. Before the middle of 
tlkC twelfth century, Arnold* da Brescia proclaimed the 
Republic in the city of the papacy. Wb« »h* first 
university—that of Paris—appeared out-ride Italy, that 
of Bologna had existed some fifty year*. And it wa* 
law that was taught there, and not theology. In the 
thirteenth century, the Italian church had already loot 
Its primitive purity. While the Commune of the North 
of France drew the Kmt advantage it could from the 
invention of the ogive, inviting the musses which were 
already escaping from the Romiui theocracy to build 
its social poem, the Italian cities were substituting mow 
or I CM everywhere the municipal palace for the religious 
edifice. The lien* crenelated walls rose upon the naked 
flagstones, testifying to a particularism that accentu¬ 
ated itself from day to day. The individual grew up m 
the midst of street quarrels, nourished ou envy and 
fury. Since that time when the image-maker and the 
painter labored in France, rubbing elbows in the same 
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workshop, when do personal poem of lyricism or tliought 
HmnKl of assembling in itself the nniltiludir»o<is unitv 
of the cathedral. Francis of Aoui and Thomas Anisinas, 
and presently Duutr. Giotto, 1 Huerio. Simone Martini, 
the brothers Lorcnsetti 1 summed up in words, formulas, 
or paintings af an ndmirahlc synthetic force, the most 
conscious nnd the noblest things to which the Christian 
tlra mut able to giro birth in heads ami in hearts. The 
sympliocuts of Venice oduld lw- bom when <U Vmci. 
Michael Angelo, Raphael, completing the effort of the 
Tiukjui inrloduLf Angelico, Gliirlandujo, I.ippi. Sig¬ 
norelli. I Hero della Flwnoraca 1 had cart into the mold 
of their Spiritual energy the Italian form that had 
readied its most implacable reality: Italian individual¬ 
ism held so advanced n position that it precedes! by no 
entire century all the accidentals who tried to exp revs 
the highest sentiments and the vastest vernations that 
symphonic pointing has over tried to grasp From the 
middle of tlie sixteenth century, in fact, the social 
body died in Italy, while in the Occident, than lea to the 
religious wars, the moral energy maintained in the strag¬ 
gling erred* » spiritual cohesion which tlie social force 
had not yet deserted. When this moral energy gives 
way, when the individual thinks of the interests of Id* 
purse more than of the interests of his faith, tlie har¬ 
monies of Velasques assemble, about the face of a diild. 
the most secret things that wonder in Spanish space, a 
space which the silver of the mirage* and the ra*** of 
tbr twilights fill with the stir of floxn. Elsewhere, 
the gigantic orchestra of Rubens organism into its 
tumultuous baraooics. the blood and the fatness of 
Flandert, together with the tree# and the waters con¬ 
torted by its illumined mist. Elsewhere again one sees 
• n» *i. m. 
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Rembrandt loading his canvas with the (fold of glowing 
■tuff* and the fire of the tropic* in order to cams the 
brow o t a poor man or lluminute a cradle. 1 

It is then neither in tii* Renaissance, nor in the 
Reformation, nor in the Revolution, no doubt destined 
to rend medieval society asunder finally nod deliver 
to all men the n*e»ro» to Miparata tlicmarlvr* from one 
another in owlet to liberate the element* of the re¬ 
modeled social body that, to njy mind, reside* the great 
event of the modern European world. It appears in 
thi« apparition of a new symphonic spirit sketched by 
the Venetians, introduced by Rnhen*. by Rembrandt, 
by VduqiM into live sensuality of Europe, by Spinoza 
and LctbniU into it* thought, by Newton and Lamarck 
into its *ncnce and by German music into it* sentiment. 
The individual reulized by the great painters of the 
seventeenth century was. upon his encounter with pes¬ 
simism, to seek beyond it that pantheistic annihilation 
which »» only a first step toward a new fusion of 
the element* scattered in the great common usold. The 
plastic symphony finally touches the limit* of space 
everywhere; it can no longer emerge from it and move 
in its own sphere—tui immense one but limited by the 
eye*. The inteetroMsrd echoes of this sphere end by 
assuming a hollow and moootasious accent, and the 
plastic symphony will reach out toward music, which 
can construct an imaginary world liberated from every 
object and capable of carrying all brart*, beyond the 
visible world, to the infinite domain of the organizing 
illusion, where appear* the spectacle of a will victorious 
over the abyss When great painting tends to suggest 
the symphony of sound, it must give way to that sym¬ 
phony if it docs not with to die. It is very moving to 
realize that Reiser, Handel, Sebastian Bach wore bom 
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u few years after the death of Velasques and Rem¬ 
brandt. 

The poem of sound fills bouses, garden*. streets, 
wood*, village*. the ship* on the water*, the place* of 
worship and |4ca*ure. It b endowed with a power of 
sensual solicitation which painting docs not know. One 
must tiihr- Kimc trouble to wc painting, consent to open 
one's eye* and. especially, to reflect The ear, on the con¬ 
trary. even when one's attention wanders, is captivated 
by rhythm, the more so as this rhythm prolongs in time 
the relations, the accords, the passages that painting 
establishes in space alone. The poem of sound exercises 
over instinct a more insistent, more durable, more pro¬ 
found activity which, even if one resist*, tear* one away 
from one's thoughts. It b the fourth voice of man. 
which comes when men are separated to such a point 
from one another that, even when they ignore—even 
when they deny the fact, they tend to draw nearer to 
one another. It no longer expresnen man at the summit 
of himself, but man allowing that summit to be assailed 
by murmurs, cries, complaints of other mm. and the 
forgotten universe. Social jiaulliriuu does not possess 
any means of action more powerful than music. When 
music arises, architecture is not far awny. 

In the modem world. it b not difficult to see that it 
npprnra a* tire supreme instrument of integration, at 
the hour when pointing, still too intellectual -although 
no doubt the very peak of the constructive intelligence 
—proves powerless to express the vague rebirth of the 
most intimate, the moot diffuse and the most irresistible 
among all the social instincts. When Italian music 
arrives, great painting die*. And here once more it b 
under the form of the melodic arabesque that music 
offers a remedy for the almost complete general anarchy, 
so true it is that its hour has not come, since the plastic 
symphony b at this moment unfolding all its resources 
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in the non* Italian Occident. The great melodist 
Monteverdi* l* the contemporary of the great sym- 
phonist Rubens, nnd he is Uw first uhmIcth n maw-inn, 
lor Palestrina prolonged tlie Gothic world at tlie very 
hour wliea Tintoretto was advancing witli great strides 
into the era of the individual. 

It is to the Germany <4 the eighteenth century where, 
after two hundred years of revolutions and wars, tlie 
social body is most divided, tlie individual moat dis¬ 
persed, least defined, mewl unhappy, that it is me-rved 
to throw into confusion the plastic relations by plucking 
the sentimental relations from their disorder ami ori¬ 
enting the world toward a new orguubin discarding the 
symphonic* of tlie objective intelligence in order to 
unite the sole forces of hope and will- This was iu 
function at the moment. This iu a loo it* historic 
mission. The master-singers were already building a 
sonorous, diffused, gregarious, organic cathedral at the 
hour when the moster-maaon* in France were finishing 
Uic souk labor, with stone, plumb-line, and glass. It 
is the r&leof music itself, which from remotest antiquity, 
has brought the nomad and the savage together to 
mtonc the chant of law. It b the tflc of tlie Orphic or 
Homeric d&Jrr. restoring the moral ruins of primitive 
Hellenism. that were scattered through the isle* by the 
invasion of the Dorians. It h the rOle of plain-song 
which in primitive Catholicism where the individual 
still remained completely invisible, preceded hy u-vrrai 
centuries the architectural synthesis of the Occident. 
Whereas the pointer-hero bears the multitude in him¬ 
self, the musician-hero gather* it around him. 

Tt 

However. I know exceptions—in the llellcno. Latin 
world and even in France—to the phenomenon of the 
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rhythmic alternation that masks the evolution of art. 
ami consequently of tlie spint. and conan|Ucally of 
history. Among ouch exceptions art? the utilitarian 
architecture of the Homan.*. the French civil Architecture 
of the seventeenth und eighteenth centuries, both ap¬ 
pearing <m iui unsettled social terrain at the monvent 
when the myth had left men’s bruts ami the individual 
was trying to find himself amiil the desert of his power*. 



n. u 
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men the great architec ture of Home appeared. the 
primitive religion had involved the aristocracy in it* 
downfall, ami in order to hold in dicck the common 
people, at ever}' moment Increased in n u m b er , stirred 
up, refreshed through the flowing hack into Roma of 
antagonistic races, CTlItS. systems and interests, a con¬ 
vulsive tyr anny had replaced the granite mold in which 
die republican constitution had shut up the individual. 
Now. in the entire history of building, nothing b purer. 
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nothing i* hsrdrr, nothing a OMM iiitr^unm] than thoc 
naked smllx that suspend in space tiers. arch™. and 
vault*, and spread, to tho confine* of tlie known world, 
the legalistic and urdcr-beatowiag spirit of Uie Romans. 
But there, precisely, is the key of the mystery. With 
the Roman myth dead and all the ancient civilization* 
entering the Latin city at the very hour when their own 
myths were also dying or confusedly outlining them 
•elves in the bottom of an immense moral anarchy. « 
powerful political organism sprang up as best it could, 
alone knowing its object in the universal chaos, and 
alone dowered w-ith an organizing science capable of 
remedying the absence of the social bond Everywhere 
administration replaced religion. The moral law. in 
giving way, left the field free for the civil law. An era 
of expectation Ofietsed. in wlurh tit* artificial armature 
imposed by the conqueror came to weld the spiritual 
fragment* of a great amorphous body and, by revealing 
the common needs, prepared for tlie unfolding of a 

common oonfetMon. 

It is under the Antoninr* that the statute of the 
Roman provinces attains it* moat robust organization 
and the Law assumes the character of the most solid 
civil monument of antiquity. Rut it is also under the 
Antooi&c* that the meat finished ami the most imposing 
constructions of Rome rise up more or 1cm everywhere, 
august masses, continuous curves, gigantic ramparts, 
dcn.sc matter, vertical weights. permitting the lightness 
and the audacities of structure which iron alone has 
since bens able to attain, on order imposed by the in¬ 
transigent formula of the legist and the engineer. 1 
Utilitarian constructions responding to vulgar needs, 
as the wriU«w law imposed by force, in default of faith, 
responds to vulgar needs. But because they respond 
rIneelv, without an error, without an oversight, without 
• Fta* k 1 st. *ia 
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nn omission. they satisfy at the same time the spiritual 
needs that unite, through the intermediation of number, 
the rooid moving harmonic* which the myth ha* in- 
apared. 

This «m nn expectant system. an arch thrown he- 
twecu two world*, turn and bold as only nn arch can lw, 
tiecaune having a river to cross. it ha* im> choke between 
several solution* And perhaps we ourselves are present 
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at un analogous phcnoacnixi—in our epoch which re¬ 
calls this other epoeh in so many respect*— in the 
dissolution, tbe interpenetration of myths, the flowing 
ol race* and peoples into one another, the universal 
ascent of the poor, and the vague outlina of a new 
mysticism. Perhaps, in the nnivenal anarchy, when 
religious architecture baa disappeared and civil archi¬ 
tecture ho* gone astray. industrial architecture’ is also 
the arch thrown between two worlds, substituting the 
activity of the scientific mentor for the activity of tbe 
decayed social myth, as the administrative and juridical 
* ftp m. n, sis, ni 
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mentor formerly built, upon the mint of this uiylb. 
bin pitiless annnturv Perhaps this modem mentor has 
been imagined not only to supply the place of the Noeiul 
myth in the measure in which be insure* the material 
needi of man, but also to satisfy, as the Human mrntnr 
once dill, those common needs and interests MiM-rptil.le 

of leading man on into common beliefs. 


ns m 
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We ourselves scarcely Miiepert what the Catholic 
edifice owe* to the order bestowing and rrgulnting 
spirit of the Roman*. I>o we know what tbe spiritual 
oegawistn, whose a|>ptoach we anticipate, will owe to 
tbe continuous teachings of the factory uul Lite machine, 
of the airplane, tbe ship, the automobile, llie only 
modern monuiiKuU that resemble tbe roastrurtiont of 
the Roman engineers through thdr strict adaptation 
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to tbe exart end* expected of them, through thrir 
trvuclunt precision, the beauty of their proportions, 
their powerful lightness, and their aspect as of living 
monsters? I.ikc the Roman construction*, iitilitariun 
and only utilitarian, do they not offer m like them the 
geometrical shelter in which we can taste the intoxi¬ 
cation of a reality— and perhaps of a belief—in process 
of becoming? 

It is not altogether to tile same cause* that classic 
French architecture has owed its appearance. If the 
social myth, shaken by the Renaissance, had lost the 
ardent ingenuity from which sprang the ogival art once 
the monarchy was realised it maintained, through the 
political and religious institutions, an equilibrium suf¬ 
ficient to prevent tbc individual from escaping from 
thrir grasp. The genius of France U, first of all, orrhb 
tecturnl. But it L-iwU to express its genius quite 0* 
well in its painting, its philosophy, its literature, x* in 
its buildings and its gardens. It introduces it iuto 
politirx through its constant anxiety t© real ire the 
State. It has attempted, through its resistance to 
Protestantism. to maintain it in religion. 

At the same time a* Descartes, and at the hour when 
the Venetian plastic polyphony was assuming its "free¬ 
dom of tho city" in Europe through Rubens. through 
Rembrandt, and through Velasques, Pourin' was some¬ 
what neglecting the full range of his abilibea in order 
t© express monumental rhythms in painting. For one 
hundred and fifty years. France, bewildered by the 
sudden rise of Italy, wa* searching for the powerful 
faculty that had once permitted it to write, during 
almost four centuries, the loftiest poein in tfone of the 
Occident. It had attempted a hybrid architecture in 
which the profuse anemia of the Gothic decoration 
destroyed tbe Italian profile, itself already considerably 
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eompronibed by tbe press of indiridualum that at the 
xatnc epoch substituted. in tha peninsula. tl- great 
^vmphonic painting foe Hi* trenchant simplicity of Ihc 
building- It had »ol yet awimilated. or even truly 
considered thi« great painting, preserving a. it did in its 
corporations aoil iU religion.. struggl***- enough enthusi¬ 
asm and social paasion to conserve the anguished dreire 
foe architecture. but po**e**ing already individual 
sufficiently well defined to prevent it fn«> coming to 
a brail. 

The double influence of the monarchy and of Carte- 
sianitrn came in time to prevent this growth of individu- 
alilv through cmlralixalk»a in the Md of politico and 
method in the field of theory. It retarded the final dis- 
§ociatxm by *ub»tituting for the alxiiishcd collective 
mysticism an intellectual construction, ingenious but 
h*rdlv durable for reason wu* to end only too quickly 
in rationalism, as faith, in other day*, ended in dogma¬ 
tism. In spite of all. the check functsooad with a power 
unique in the hhtory of tbe .pint. After the Roman- 
esqiie. after the Gothic, came a third complete order. 1 
Bare pilaster*, alternating regularly with the rectangu¬ 
lar, vertical, and boritontal window*, restoring, through 
their rhythmic and measured play, the civil edifice to 
the scale of the intelligence, were to substitute for 
nearly two centuries, to the delight of practical reason, 
the rectilmcar deduction* of the culture for 

the symmetrical axioms of th# highest theology and 
foe the radiant intuitions of the highest equilibrium 
that ever existed lictwecu the popular fervor and the 
social system. Gardens, rood*, Whlges. tragedy, com¬ 
edy. music, morality, sculpture, painting, all obey at 
the same tin* this need for the subordination of the 
scmihilitiefi and the passions to lli* cadences of the will. 

A hind of semi-anonymity prevails, giving to this 
• n*re 
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time a little of the character of those in which the indi¬ 
vidual is completely effaced. The statues In the alley*, 
the basins of the fountains of Versailles, the colonnade*, 
the tree*, the architecture of the fountains appear, at 
first sight, to be from 
the same hand. A 
cold hut arver* and 
magnanimous unity. 
wbo*c dements lack 
prominence and ac- 
cent. proven Is u s from 
distinguishing these 
dement » of the en¬ 
semble. or from imag¬ 
ining that they ran 
fxpmrt tlir aa|>4 ra¬ 
tions. the anxieties, 
the tnnnents of a 
single spirit. In the 
Alexandrine, on* finds 
the three unities, the 
entire bureaucratic 
organization, the 
academics, the school 
of Rome, the same 
impersonality* Ifec- 
diaiaitscal srehitee- ^ 

tun? repeltCalvinism. |„, nwuUMTJ0 M or Bern 

JaiMrnwm represents. (GreA IWil 

in tlie bosom of the 

Church, ft court rurtive moral reaction against the psy¬ 
chological dissociation which the Jew it pursues. N’o 
<MM at this time takes La Fontaine seriously. BmmI 
is shocking. The I.* Xaiiu are ignored. This whole 
order lrnds France, and the world behind it,—staggering 
a little, attenuating from day to day the walls, the 
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wprx.rt*, the theme. the idea, the word. irvl by the 
natural bcnl of A piti!e» logic.—to the Revolution. 
Dot when the srotimrntulism of Roumcms bus broken 
C-titaianuun, wheu the individual urn of Voltaire has 
broken the corporation, there is no longer A tingle force, 
either social or spiritual. capable of constraining and 
containing the individual. Hr throwa hiuprlf into the 
integral <lucemy of kinurlf, with A fury the leu dis¬ 
simulated because. in spiteof the half-Flemish Watteau, 1 
he is almost three hundred year* behind the painter* of 
Venice. almost two hundred year* behind the jsainlrrs 
of the Low Countries or Spain, almost one hundred 
yean behind the German musicians. With u splendid 
Intoxication nnd at u tangle stroke. Romantic painting 
in France realise* the individual symplsony* and m w 
cl.wcnU of drama, of the picturesque. of emotion 
But it ia to the iletrimcnt of ardutccturr, the glory nnd 
sustenance of this country for eight centuries, which 
oho give* way at a single stroke- A double and grandiose 
catastrophe leading the social body in an invrrtr march 
to the bottom of the ahy» and leading the chosen in¬ 
dividual to the summit of tl»* spirit. In fact, we per¬ 
ceive here the disorganisation which the emancipation 
of man inflicted on society hy breaking the organiaiu 
that architecture e*pn**»**, and al*o the oppression this 
organism inflicted upon man by forbidding him access 
to tlie miraculous unity which polyphony alone could 
win for him.... I know ao mure striking toti'noay to 
the power and the cruelty of the myth, and at the nmn 
lime to the solitary grandeur and the powericuaess of 
the hero. 

WU 

N'ow, outside the ancient European world, outside 
Christian civilization, were things happening the some 
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w#v? Dom one mc everywhere, as uiie lias seen it in 
(ireecr, in France, in Italy, in Occidental Europe in 
gcueral. the uuui-sUtuc emerging frvm the aoocty- 
arehitecturc In order to define itself through pointing 
and trading, through the intoxication of music. to re¬ 
create the social spirit and the edifice destined to shelter 
thin spirit? 

Tli* Oriental civilizations are not easily penetrable 
by »». Tlic block, at first. is dosed. Wlien we insinuate 
ournrlrew into it, the immense network of popular 
polytheism and philosophic pantlseisn forbids iu to 
advance there. A troubled atmosphere surrounds it. 
enmratca it. like the breath of flowery marshes frvm 
which fever rises, almost unbreathablc by us. who love 
distinct contours, light air. dear waters. The rapid 
evolution of the civil ixatious of Europe, boni, ripening, 
declining in the course of a period that docs not exceed 
four or five centuries—sometimes one or taw. os in 
Spain or in Holland—has ill prepared us to comprehend 
these motionless metaphysical monument* to which 
legend srmnh minietitnea ten thousand years of exist¬ 
ence. for which History has not been able to fix a 
beginning. 

At first, for example, if oise jdaces oneself at a little 
distance in order to embrace the ensemble, neither re¬ 
ligion. nor philosophy, nor the social organisation of 
Egypt, China, India, ajsjicar to have clianged sensibly 
since time immemorial. During five thousand years we 
know only one religion, which is moreover esoteric, in 
Egypt. India returns to Brahmanism after having 
created Buddhism, then alsm*rl»«l it iu the mystical 
flood that ascends unceasingly from the sensual depths 
of its imagination. China, which at first welcomes 
Buddhism, employs it* long- somnolent, and grim pa¬ 
tience in recovering gradually the thousand little prac¬ 
tices of iU utilitarian fetishism. Islam supprewea almost 
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suddenly tlic nuinifntatioui of its .ipi ritual Activity 
rather than change one fragment of ita aorinl system. 
It u necessary to accept or reject these fignnUwqiae 
constructions cit Woe. 

It is thdr massive character that first introduces us 
into the intimate reality of tlicir creative genius. The 
spirit of architecture dominates it. Or rather, form is 
scarcely conceived outside the building. Even if the 
structure is devoid of a major plastic value, ns in 
India, sculpture and painting appear in it only a* de¬ 
tached debris. 1 But if the building is bare, as in 
China, sculpture, although isolated, shows its relation 
with it by preserving its architectonic appearance even 
in the most bristling heraldic monsters. Even if, as in 
Islam, there is neither sculpture nor painting apart 
from architecture, one sees ornament ending in a geo¬ 
metrical formula that does not permit to the decorator 
any excursion into life. 1 If the great alternative rhythm 
exists in these amorphous organisms, it will only be 
in a rudimentary way, rising and descending from 
century to century or even from milleaniuu to millen¬ 
nium. like a tide that does not sensibly change the 
general aspect of the sea and in no respect alters the 
mass. Eves when one cannot trace it there distinctly, 
a fact subsists: since religion, morality, and the social 
Ixmd remain intact, nothing emerges completely from 
the architectonic sphere in the interior of which the 
spirit consents to move. 

We know too little about the history of Egypt to 
work 'Kit from it these alternating periods. Sometimes 
sre think wc grasp them. Rut the chronology deceives 
us. This statue which wc imagine to be later than this 
other which u more archaic in aspect, is on tba contrary 
earlier by a thousand or two thousand years. The uni¬ 
formity of Egyptian statuary is only apparent. A 
‘hriii. *n*. m 
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series of fluxes and refluxes gullies ill* surface. But their 
depth escapes ub. and their significance. For we are 
almost completely ignorant of the variations of the 
doctrine, and of the social movements to which thesa 
variations respond, their echoes in literature, morulily. 
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custom*. Nevertheless, a few phenomena identical with 
those that mask everywhere the decomposition of the 
social body appeared toward the decline of the culture 
of Egypt. And they are significant. Thus, from the 
Saltc epoch, when the individual portrait became com¬ 
mon—the statue still preserving its architectonic air*— 
no more temples were built. Thus, the Greco-Roman 
• n» its. 
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q*K-h taw the spirit of mass and cohesion crumble in 
the statue and even in tlie portrait—the spirit in which 
Egypt I tail defined itself daring fifty centime*— to a 
point wlwrc the sphinx and the g«d< conUm|*»rn«#oua 
with the PtoUnsys had completely forgotten their re¬ 
ligions or symbolic character and constituted an in¬ 
dustry of household goods of the poorest quality. 

Thus the Christian epoch caanndcd with the appear¬ 
ance of these painted portraits* in which the inner life 
Idaies out. hall urinating, musical, radiant, ansi ut the 
Slime time concentrated, on immense nt!lux of simple 
souls Enrolled by faith. The passage of the Egyptian 
organism into the Christian organism experienced the 
poignant crises undergone by Jl Hcllcnuin at the same 
epoch, In the course of which it seemed that the uncial 
world was ruined former und the indiridual was set 
ahnlfltj adrift, the great architecture and Uie grot 
sculpture nv longer being even a .uemory. 

As long as the Egyptian social edifice endures, in 
any case, that is to soy up to Ramcsrs III. Egyptian 
art did not even conceive the individual as independent 
«( this edifice, awl If we ourselves attempt to conceive 
its statuary as independent of its architecture, we do 
not comprehend it. Not that it pretend* to associate 
R with construction. On the contrary, it separate* 
from it more distinctly than in Greene. It leaves naked 
its hermetic tempire, shutting up in thrir closest shadow 
some mummy of a crocodile, some statuette of a hawk. 
But during four or five thousand years, the statue doe* 
not emerge from the geometrical principle that presides 
at the arrangement ol hydraulic works, nt the building 
of the pyramid*, the temple porches, the gigonUsque 
colonnades imposing the genius of man on the monot¬ 
onous univerae. 

This is still more impressive, more significant, than 

• IV 57. 
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thn progrmuv* «u*rgcoi>*- of the statue out of th* 
sanctuary that mark* the plastic r|mpcr of Europe. 
Egyptian society is so hicrarchix.-d, m> strictly imbri- 
rated in the political organism. massive as those blocks 
of ixisalt supported for eternity by their weight alone 
in tbc hypostyle halls, that it leaven Use individual free 
to dream »« he likes within the absolute limits which it 
traces for him on oil sides. Thus the engineer of the 
country digs the reservoirs and tl*c canals outside which 
I hr water of tlie Nile cannot spread, thus nature herself 
■eta. by the line of Uie alluvion, an implacable separa¬ 
tion between the nourishing earth which tbc dampness 
Jiesu-trates and the unfertile earth which the sun stcri- 
iiree. The Egyptian statue 1 moves in the interior of it* 
own frontiers outside of which begins the reign of fiery 
apace. It U a form iu itself, a nucrucouu. It has no 
ration for being. if it is not conceived geometrically, 
according to tbc plan of the visible universe that begins 
where it ends* 

'Hie age-old immutability of tbc law* that cause 
wheat to grow explains here in the moat certain fashion 
the immutability of the soul. The individual depends 
upon it to such a point that hi* profound instinct for¬ 
bid* him to go beyond tbc geometrical form which the 
regularity of natural phenomena imports on his rela¬ 
tions with die ixiliticol order and which cadences, in its 
grandiose monotony, the rhythm of hi* *pirit. If hi« 
energy and hi* curiosity give way, the academic formula 
will intervene in order to maintain them not withstand¬ 
ing in the frame fixed by nature and law. If they 
abandon him altogether he will give way to men bring¬ 
ing from outjidc into this absolute immobility of the 
bonks of life, the revolutionary mobility of their pas¬ 
sions. And, remaining the same at bottom, the in¬ 
dividual will let his temples crumble while he eon- 

• tfjs C7, n, in. itx nr. 
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tinues to tow, watch things grow, and gather tlie wheat 
at Uic Mine period*, from the beginning to the etui of 
time. 

There is the Egyptian mystery. The individual ap¬ 
pear* there furtively, ia indicated irilh an exquisite ar.d 
sometimes cunning finesse in the puiuting of the tomb* 
in which all the regular. busy. humble, ami healthy life 
of the boftlmAn* tlie shepherd, the farmer, tuc milifT 
nUrnls out on tliw high wnll* in feature* as subtle as the 
poetry of dawn in the country, the trembling of the 
water"*, the beating of wings, the uninterrupted war¬ 
bling of bints, <u> the calyxes of Sower* opening to tlw 
dew, as the. singing of oaminoi. tbe quivering of grasses, 
or a* precious stones dear and trembling on ull sidrv' 
Bui lie never emerges from it, any more than the 
astronomical universe itself, any more than the caste 
that maintains him. in law and myth, discipline ami 
instruction. Its slow, limited evolution is accomplished 
exclusively within tbe great architectonic rhythm. 

One sees, in the wry mass of the rube of basalt, 
dionte or granite, the limb* of the statue unloosening a 
little, becoming rounded. tapering off. the feature* of 
the face allowing the imprisoned flame to filter through, 
and its spirit mtioiring the undulating planes that limit 
it to insist only a little here, to escape furtively there, 
to prolong, through a miracle of the associated plastic 
and poetic mtiroanta, their uninterrupted modulations 
up to the secret limit* of an interior space which the 
light from without embraces on all the surface* in order 
to unite solidly with it.’ 

Since the sculptor cannot emerge from tbe necessary 
myth and the visible world, the Invisible world beUmg* 
to him. Within the impassable limits of the image, he 
can subtilise, caress, modulate it* mass to infinity in 
order to prolong it everywhere over the continuous wave 

‘IV« 
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of * mul« harmony. A unique miracle. TV intentions 
of painting take tbe direction* of music by ennui* «f 
sculpture which, on all tides, is blocked out in the im- 
peccable profiles of cointructioc. The individual sym¬ 
phony, b neromptikhed silently in the statue itself while 
the painting of the tomhs nowhere overstep* the hounds 
of tbe melody. One would sny that Egypt wishes to 
signify in this way to future timas that everything can 
be expressed between the rigid frontiers of the most 
intransigent myth, on condition that it docs not sub¬ 
stitute the individualistic principle for the individual 
reality, but also that it doe* not sacrifice thi* Micne 
reality to the social principle. Individualism, it is true, 
momentarily take* iu revenge in teaching Egypt that 
an organism, however logical and formidable it may lw. 
p'tithes within its own frontiers if it doe* not appeal 
some day to the individual jmumous in o«lrr thu* to 
surprise the constitutive clement* and prepare their 
future combination in a different order. 

In Indiu. the spectacle, at first ver> remote from the 
former, offers, if one consider* it closely, singular anal¬ 
ogies to it. There u no geometry here. It u all a 
confused organwm, budding with succulent plant* un¬ 
equal in height, form, distribution upon umc poisoned 
marsh And yet, nothing escapes any longer from a 
tyrannical social conception that invokes, in order to 
subsist, the spiritual delight of a sinister and grandiose 
myth represented on the earth by the implacable regime 
of caste* and maintaining itself for thirty centuries 
without sensibly stirring. Or rather, in that case stir¬ 
ring inwardly without admitting anything from with- 
out. or assimilating In a moment what curara from 
without, like a sombre flood, swarming with monster* 
and covered with brilliant flower*, which imdulate* 
slowly between the choked bonk* of a religion as fertile. 
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in Use renewing of it* symbol*. ft* birth *iul death. A* 
the mild and regular milieu of the one jdaec engendered 
optimism and induced 111* individual to establish him¬ 
self in an immobile social system. tli* chaotic. inclement, 
feverish milieu of the Other engenders |K»»iuuMn unu 
forbid* the individual. even if 1 ~ wishes to e*cape from 
a pitilnu. mystical system. to overstep ftn expanse that 
is too constantly in" motion for him to be able to de¬ 
termine its boundaries- 

Hrtr the individual unceasingly lift* above the Hood 
a brow, n hand, n knee. But the flood alwiy* draws him 
in again. Hindu sculpture makes one think of a man 
engulfed id the mud and struggling in vain to emerge 
from it. LyricHm and despair mb shoulders in people's 
aouk The religious and sensual spirit emerge* from 
an eternally moving matter that creates it every' mo¬ 
ment and svralkiw* it up the moment after. 

Hindu sculpture 1 is the image of thi* universal move- 
meat which doe* not e m er g e from it* indefinite frontiers 
and who»e very lark of drfiniteneaa forbid* it to emerge. 
As in Egypt the pictorial *pint undulating with sub¬ 
tlety in the mass of the statue refused to quit the social 
edifice, here the pictorial spirit tries at every instant to 
overflow the sculpture, in order to enter it again at 
once with a kind of sadness Here, no more than the 
god*, no more than individuals, no more than architec¬ 
ture it-rlf. is sculpture arrested, A disorderly and tragic 
movement animates It. Through great shafts of light 
and sliadow. through powerful contrasts incruauntly 
provoked and broken. H overwhelms the delicately 
shaded rock in the manner of a painting, by throwing 
into relief or effacing such prominence* a* the undula¬ 
tions of reptiles, the sudden leap* of wild animals, or 
the spasms of love. The sculpture remains drowned in 
it* aUnonphcrv of *to»C. The fevered spirit rushes into 

1 IV ». mi. ml in. its. an, tie. 
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ccotntri.- experiments ctwirjemncd uuccaaingfv to defeat, 
but iminafaif on the sculptured material Um spirit of 
Srrat pointing, This i* the opposite of Egypt where the 
sculptured material is constantly subdued to the (pint 
of architecture in order to live rnnoratricully. 

. here ns there, the whole problem turns about the 
individual emerging from the social mold und resolve* 
tUelf m sculpture which there refuse* to emerge from 
the temple and here cannot emerge from it. And us 
a took the Grvoo-Ilmnna invasion to make Egypt leave 
it* hermetic block. It waa only at the beginning of the 
tenth century, when the Mnmfanaa appeared in India, 
then the Christian, that a little foreign air entered this 
intoxicating atmosphere, while arcliitccture. entirely 
spiritualised at the outset, became attenuated very 
quickly, grew exhaustrel. and vulgarised, and sculpture, 
which changed in funner days the shape of the moun¬ 
tains, began to lose itself in anecdote, the picturesque, 
aiul ornament. 

It Wat, moreover, at the moment of the great Bud- 
dhikt epoch that Hindu sculpture diangrd the form of 
the mountains, os it changed it in China and had the 
strength to raise, in Cambodia and in Java,* the monu¬ 
mental enchantments of which the universe common to 
man. to forest*. to animals formed a part in Order to 
whirl there, dunce there, disappear like an apsara dt- 
ctaiiiied by the thousand united voices of violins, hrnai 
instruments, tambourine*. human voices, indistinct 
murmur*, and mingled perfumes. Buddhism was to 
penetrate Hindu pessimism and Chinese positivism by 
means of sculpture, because it developed about a need 
for social idealism that conditioned the dlacovery and 
the culture of the individual. Rut. in China a* in 
India, the unity of the ideal cdilice was such that it 
took four or five centum*, a* in Egypt it took four or 
five millennium*, to complete this’formidable event: 

1 Ng* SU S7. iia. it* 
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a hundred men. * thousand men pcrlia|». cut into the 
vmc ruck the image of the wane «od, without having 
tbe image oi this god emerge from a unity *1 »trictly 
united to their spiritual strurture that it nriocd to 
spring from the ...me heart, to be «ac«red by the 
«me head. realixed by the same band.' An ana 0900. 
phenomenon took pU« a few orntune* Liter m the 
Clin*turn Occident unit more erjicnnlly m trance, if 
we compare tbe cathedral with a thousand rem to 
the coioviua or the carved grotto. And it was an 
in rente phcaomenoa that brought. like tbe Greek tic- 
CMitaOt; the Renaivmr.ee of the Occident; often a thou¬ 
sand anarchic individual* MCmed to have carved the 
inont fragile statuette, compoaed the Miiallesl picture. 
The symphonic unity has left the multitude and it* 
dispersed elements to take refuge entirely m tb.- Iieart. 
tbe head, the hand of the hero. 

In China, in India, a* in Mexico, or m Wain, a* m 
Egypt, as in Dortan Greece and medurval Europe, the 
hero is almost unknown The legend of Rama appeared 
with Huddbi.Mii. and it » i"'l~d his history that Moo- 
wo, on the palace of Angkor. But it is the only instance 
and the only place in the Orient that one cn» compare 
with the Parthenon ami the cathedral for tbe equilib¬ 
rium which they seek Utwecn the adventure of man 
and the immobility of the god. In tbe Orient the hero 
b tbe multitude. One sees marching. acrw«» the Chinese 
desert, colossal statues, warriors, elephants, dromedaries, 
and horses, united like the buildings with the plain 
and suggesting, in the solitude. Iboae natural accidents 
thut mark its character like the feolopcal *kdcton that 
crops out of the w»l here and three. The earth rises 
in «h*tw r it aceompunie* them, as it accompanies every¬ 
where the Chinese cultivator, who i* entirely ituprrg- 
nnted with it, and U> whom his familiar diriniti** wvfd 
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th< consistency ul soil. the direction of tlic wind, the 
phase of the moon, or tbc wentbw propiUous for hsa 

If il.c individual appear. faintly. »iul very timidly, 
it *. ns in India. from the time wbru European armies 
arrive arul rend Asunder tbc common edifice whi ns the 
individual took shelter. The multiplicity of cult*. tom 
to nieces by fetishism, is only IW» <« U» »"**** °* 
the motionless moral rock which tbc imcwlor* Uvr 
erected. And if a style of painting.’ a- moving as the 
mingled voice* of flutes hautboy*, and hurpa. » style 
profound, discreet, emanating from abstract sjkk’c like 
a molecular condensation. appear* m the Buddhist con¬ 
vents precisely at the how when Buddhism, tietwren 
the eighth and the twelfth centuries, tend* to return 
little by little into the *ocial monument lluil change* 
only in appearance, it doc* not quit the harmonre 
themes in wbsch th. great individual sympliony doe* 
not even dream of appearing. 

It it like a vague attempt to disengage from the social 
body a few rare inclodk*. It only interpret* the uni¬ 
verse *upported by its neighbors, talking with them in 
undertone*, murmuring beside them, embroidering like 
a silken tissue the nubile veil which the anclioritc 
place* gently «« hi* so^jl in owlet tint thr mnunicmulc 
multituile df ditapKntd wuU m*y not kno* by whit 
tfinetinblc detours be lomrtirow Jcscrts his mcuU. 
Taken t* Woe, China, its sculpture, its pottery, and its 
bronzes veined like viscera, is shut up in a hCTWctK 
nail circular form from which it cannot emerge. One 
must go to Japan. Its pupil, to find a rhythm lumlogous 
to those that have ch* met exited the Occident. 

Whan sculpture, here, has broken the Buddhist pro- 
fan in order to gesticulate in tire age far from thr re- 
ligioas organism, painting rapidly appear*, then the 

'IV *1. 
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nicknsck, the article of trade, the carving of furniture, 
:*nlii-i|uiticin« of * (fnmsnK iuilividualbm which etuis by 
bunding the armor of the tnedhevftl period but which 
thereby destroy* itself also. 

Japan stands out in Ads a* an exception. 

We know the names of all her painters, the names 
ol all her engravers, almost all thou* of her sculptors 
after the Buddhist epoch, even thooc of her jitters, 
her blixiimitlM, brr osr|*et>tcm. and her piwlrom. A 
profound phenomenon, which always dmxitrx a social 
analysis, effectuated or in promts of becoming. If one 
finds' it in China only in connection with pointing, that 
is to say the faint attempt made by the individual to 
differentiate himadf a little, if not to emerge from the 
norial body, it b entirely unknown in India where not 
a single one of the confused waves of the ocean of forms 

bears a name. 

It is entirely unknown in Egypt, where the geomet¬ 
rical rigor of the moot to be built demands «n imper¬ 
sonality equal to that of orioner. Almost unknown 
among the Arabs, almost among the IVman*. save in 
the sixteenth century, when the individual tends to 
appear in painting. It b the significant sign that 
appears in Italy after the Middle Ages and repeat* itself 
and multiplies with incredible profusion, whereas in 
France it appears oolv in the fifteenth century, 1 when 
the worker <|tistn the workshop of the Church for the 
antechamber of the ehfcteau. and from that time OH is 
stressed from century to century to the point of in- 
aanity, as hap|>cns Uiroughout the Occident. It marks 
equally the jHtuagc of the Hellcaic nodal organism at 
the very first qymptoat* of its dissociation, for the names 
of the Greek sculptors only appeared between Solou 

* Vf« k*ro c*2y bun tkro mbm c i tie nulir^ibcn itict the roccH* 
if tto MklpiltMi birf bwm iFi Won lW iinl witwy 
M ft mtkfr mam d a tnip am. 
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»nd Pisi stratus, when it* architectonic sheath begins to 
incommode the statue. And it* absence is the more 
•Inking in Byzantium since on* observes there, during 
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four or five centuries, the annihilation of Creek m- 
dividualiam, it* confused absorption by the pantheism 
of Asia in which sculpture and painting sink back into 
the basilica, just as the individual Trturns to tlw 
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Church to form for himself there a pntait and a center 
of communion. 

Nothing demunxtrutes better than these periodic 
sdcnct* the living reality of the great alternating rhythm 
that nan* through the wry crater of the arts. When 
architecture dominates, the anonymous is the rule. 
When sculpture appears, a few namrs emerge, at first 
legendary. From the momral whan painting ari*c«, 
«m kwiw« all tike names of the painters, as well os all 
of the sculptors, and often even the builders. Music, 
through the pcomsions which it regulates, through the 
dance which it ijuickcm, tends to make the individual 
enter the crowd again and the name return to obscurity. 
All this is deeply impressive. If the community sjwrit 
prevails, humility la the law, since man believes like 
man and an inner bond identifies them profoundly. 
If the critical spirit disrupts this bond, the mystical 
communion takes refuge iu the imitated num who has, 
hopes to have, or believes he has the strength to main¬ 
tain it among us and whoae *woed is called, according 
to the quality of this force, vanity. sclf-sulbcicncy. 
pride or consciousness of a superior destiny and mission. 

The name on one hand, nnd anonymity on the oilier, 
are signs of epochs. According ns one or the other pre¬ 
vails. we know bow the relations of each man with the 
social body or with the individual will be determined: 
with the name, romance, psychology, pointing, with 
anonymity, architecture, metaphysics, law. 

Tilt 

Henceforth, the words that one is accustomed to use 
in order to designate the different aspects of the styles- - 
primitive, archaic, classic, academic, decadent, etc.— 
arum to me to assume a meaning much more human 
thnn that with which they arc generally endowed. 
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Stan* and dust, they become thought And blood. They 
arc the songs oI the rpoprr. One thinks in ooDiKdioD 
with them, of tli* adventurous end i»t the same iitne 
nm-iMry couw of the organisms into lif*. 

Emerging from the original confusion, one sec* them 
appear in formless masecs, without differentiated 
organa, then attempt an embryonic order in which the 
organs shape a rough, inexact form, the member* of 
which seem to be still engaged in the ohacure matrix, 
then, through the more and mote complex and harmoni¬ 
ous blending of the great instincts riling townrd eon- 
fcimuness. the form* acquire, thanks to the solidarity 
of the energies that travel over them. case and sureness, 
then an inner wastage attacks the tiwuea. the organs 
pass into deliquescence, or. oo the contrary. ossify, 
the mutual rrlatsoos hrsiutc and presently #rr la**- 
... A grandiose fatality thus assure* eternal birth, 
eternal growth, eternal old age. eternal death. A 
fatality that determine*. r*o doubt, by maintaining It 
in the some pitiless orbit, the unity of thought and the 
moving variety of the appearance* it assume*. Hie 
human spirit turns unceasingly in a circle, but it per¬ 
ceives. from each of the point* of this circle, in pn>- 
purtion os this circle tarns with it, continually, different 

Landscape*. 

There b nothing in common, foe example, between 
archaism,' engaged entirely in a global conception of 
form whose root* plunge into the social myth and who* 
methods are borrowed from the architecture that ex¬ 
presses it, and the primitivism that gropingly aeeki. 
on the contrary, to frrc the form from its archaic bond* 
iti order to make it express the srnaatioa* and xlraa 
tlial arc personal to the painter. No doubt, whatever 
may be the rhythm of an epoch, there ore. in all epoch*, 
in order to maintain the need of changing the rhythm. 

■IV «. 
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spirits iii advance of it. spirits belli mi it: furtively, hero, 
in the center of architecture, n primitive appears, and 
then*, tit the full current of tiuliviJuullun, n classic 
monument rises, recalling the greatest hours of the 
myth at its apogee. But. in taking a wide view of the 
movements «f the spirit, one cannot but ilucuvrr in it 

• constant pulsation. 

When them are only 
unli> iitualo. there is no 
archaism, or then it is 
an artifice, iu one sees 
it appear iu those 
periods of extreme 
serial decomposition in 
which the too intelli¬ 
gent man sets hiniM-lf 
to neatch foehn primi¬ 
tive purity ami, in 
despair, demands of 
the jKv*t the lost archi¬ 
tectonic rhythms. 
Wliere there arc no 
individuals, there is r»o 
primitivism, or then it 
is something that has 
come from a faraway 
rare or religion that at¬ 
tempts to stainmer a language which St does not (tear. 
Archaism is at the threshold of organisms that are 
growing: it is the nubility of space.. Primitivism is at 
the threshold of analyse* that arc opeuiog: it i» the 
nubility of man. And although there can exist archaic 
painters contemporaneous with still complete organisms 
—such as the miracle of Italian individualism express¬ 
ing to itoetf alone, through Giotto, the immense social 
complexity—although there csui exist primitive sculp- 
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tiiTrs contemporaneous with beginning analyses, it is 
necessary to consider both these cases as exception*. 

The sculptured form ts attached to the idea of archa¬ 
ism. the pointed form to the idea of (primitivism). 
The sculptor, who has scarcely emerged from the archaic 
matrix, attains already a grrat harmonic equilibrium 
while the jKurater frrlo hi* way among unknown ma¬ 
terials. Della Quercia. Ghiberti. Doontello. full-blown, 
complete sculptors, posanuing all the rraources of form 
in movement SN older or of the same age as Km 
Angelico*, who would suffice to <lefinr primitive art in 
its most touching aspect, hut also Uic one in which it 
most humbly seeks to discover the privilege* ami the 
means of punting. Giovanni Pua.no himself, born more 
than a century before Angelico, seems younger than he. 
In France, Jean Goujon, in whose undulating elegance 
already appears the dUquieting note of the social world 
that will make the sculpture of the eighteenth century 
one of the moat delicious of tilings, but one of the moat 
fragile because it i* m far removed os possible from th»- 
Cooditiona of that art. is the contemporary of Francois 
Clouet who did not yrt suspect the harmonic inter- 
crouangs through which the great painting w« to «!e- 
temiiue the musicians to demand of the orchestra 
resources it did not yet possess. 

Thrrc is something profoundly dramatic in these 
contemporary voices, rising from the same desires, 
victims of the same disappointments, aiming at the 
same hopes, that seek each other arc concealed 
from each other because they do not use the same lan¬ 
guage or, if they do speak it. falsify it, and unwittingly 
express, on one hand that which gives way and u lout, 
on the other that which is fortified and concentrated 
in the spirit of a race unanimously hound for the same 
rads. 

• Fifi 45. 44. 
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The element* of the 
fugue call, rrplv, ad¬ 
vance, pursue, pavt 
each other, retrace 
their steps in a vast, 
captivating ensemble 

that reconcile* iu 

e«yntnuiicti<MiK and it* 
antagonism* in order 
to force the unity of 
man to achieve it* 
poem in spite of the 
difficulties and the 
snares of the road. 

Thus (lie drama 
pursues it* way to the 
end. Academism, 
which invokes classi¬ 
cism. has n contrary 
purpose, since aca¬ 
demism, in those 
r|M>fhfc when the fer¬ 
mentation is most 
acute, when all law*, 
all systems, all dogmas 
are under discussion, 
whrn the family is 
dinncmbeml. when 
the leprosy of interest* 
and the flame of intel¬ 
ligence consume the 
mined social body, 
maintains a miserable 
fiction of order and 
Panama Panmau unity in chaos. while 

(Fra As*elk». xr Century! round about it a 
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tliouaaiid mw expressions are bom or developed, and 
a few men concentrate the chaos in U» order and unity 
of their spirit. 

Academism is made for poverty-stricken souls, for 
the herd without a master wandering with the random 
guidance of its mo*t vulgar sentiments in search of the 
most facile—since they arc the moat habitual—expres- 
smil* which other poor souls suggest to it- It i» thr 
only tendency in which there is no sense of the ilraniu 
which, when it appears, resolves the symphony of 
color or sound in the heart of the wlitary and which 
classicism, in all epochs, has resolved in the unanimity 
of conscience* or hearts. 

Foe if antiquity knows at leant one diuisic point of 
equilibrium that responds U> the fugitive instant when 
man. appearing in the l»o»om of the myth, succeeds, 
through a powerful effort, in maintaining it* intoxi¬ 
cation in his rising intelligence, France has twice known 
this strange hour. Once, at the moment when the 
Romanesque and the Gothic confronted each other 
with their antagonistic conceptions, theocratic archi¬ 
tecture arriving at the very height of its task, saw 
sculpture invading its porches and capitals just when 
the nerves and the long shafts of stocie spring forth 
from all sides in order to raise, aerate, rock the immense 
vrwurl. The other occasion, more restricted but more 
evident, at the moment when tile Occidental soul, in 
decomposition, was bringing from Italy the dements 
of an individual style and thus threatening to overwhelm 
France and that country worked out an intellectual 
construction capable of enclosing this style in an expres¬ 
sion of the ensemble and of reavending the flood. 

These moments are perhaps the summit* of the plastic 
drama,*and note dearly the Greece of Phidius and 
Sophocles is not an exception—it is just when they 
supervene that tragedy appears: however awkward mil 
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stiff it may be in the twelfth century, at the hour when 
the crisis of collective con.viounim burst.* forth ami 
shine*, making of Chartres the most profound drama 
in atone that men have erected, it ia in the twelfth 
century that tragedy introduce! the pathetic elrment 
into the Miracle play, wrested from the clergy at the 
same tune as architecture and aetilptur*. and written 
in the vulgar tongue to be lieard by all. 


IW *4 

Cozativz Dccjumctoc (Bonnard) 

Juat half way between Corneille and Racine, Ver¬ 
sailles subordinates tlw anguish of lofty consciences to 
victorious renson. an anguish not stilled in the heart of 
the tragic poet whom name is Pascal. And as to the 
Prmnetlwu* of .f&schylus. whose lamentations fill the 
interval that separates the drama of Olympia from Uie 
drama of the Parthenon, it i» the central point of a 
greater symbolic drama that stretches between th« 
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myth of Adam expelled through knowledge from the 
terrestrial paradise and Jew*, dueovering. through 
knowledge, in hi* intimate | Hindis*. a new intoxication 
from which the cathedral will spring. It is perhaps by 
chance that Hindu tragedy seems to be contemporane¬ 
ous with tlicwc sculptured caverns to which Buddhism, 
threatened with being swallowed up anew in Brahman¬ 
ism. summoned the forests, the rivers, the beast*, forni¬ 
cation and death to tlic aid of the inner man whom 
universal matter wa* engulfing. But in any case, in 
the Northern roow. drowned in the ram and conse¬ 
quently ignorant of the plastic drama, did not Slialce- 
epcare appear at the very moment when, standing on 
the threshold of the social edifice which the fall of 
Catholicism had sliaken. the individual comes to affirm 
that be alone can raise it up again ? 

Tragedy i- the meeting point, in the consciousness 
«f the poet, of the ancient values that hare rraclied 
their maximum of spiritual maturity and the new values 
that spring up on every side. 

Tragedy, in all case*, content* itself with affirming. 
It has m m held back a race on the edge of the abyss. 
On the contrary, that course « quickened when dram* 
becomes more widrapread. when the poet lias known 
how to assemble it. opening up. in the spectator, 
unsuspected avenues, awakening passions and terrible 
curiosities, arousing the need to try it* heroic strength, 
or to submit its weakness to the ordeal of hell 

Launched into the future with the individual, paint¬ 
ing. then music, accompanied by the novel and later 
by the rommetion of lyricism. cause to appear in 
certain spirits, either for blame or praise, possibilities 
of a communion whence new forms will spring up The 
word 41 decadence” has no meaning imU» on* envisage* 
a dvilixation as a cloned circle outside of which every¬ 
thing is darkness and will remain darkness. But the 
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world has other resource* in its nerd to live. And there- 
fore its nerd to create unceasingly, and in llic superb 
indifference with which it takes (rota the cliwn race 
the flutm* i» lik-li will illumine the race yet to he chosen 
for the realizations of which neither the oar nor the 
other knows the meaning or the Aspect- What one 
call* ** decadence " l U precisely the epoch in which th«. 
greatest number of differentiated element* ferment, 
decay, die, spring up or grow, and in which, conse¬ 
quently, new relations appear, in which nas*U|MCta 4 
groups are organised, in which virgin forces arc united 
for the *akr of a future they will not we If everything 
die* of the principle that causes it to be bom, if. for 
instance, Greece ia killed l>v it> limited research for 
truth in the object. Islam, llirough iU exclusive spirit¬ 
ualism which pursues the arabesque in a too abstract 
circle, India through the sensuality that engulf* il» 
n]>«rit. ever ything is born again of the same principle 
that hoa caused it to die elsewhere. 

Greece built ita house with materials gatliewl omul 
the Assyrian. Egyptian. Phcrniciau ruins- It is thank* 
to the already degenerate Greek statues brought by 
Alexander to the Indus in his military chariot* Uust the 
mime use flood of Hindu sculpture, through the medi- 
otion of Buddhism, inundates Asia. And who knows 
if the first Egyptian stntue wna not bom and wiU not 
be reborn of some nnmeinorial form, already in a jwriod 
of decline. which black Africa introduced, by its cara¬ 
vans, into the upper valley of the Nik? ’ The Rywwtine 
decomposition endows Italy with the idol the adoration 
of which give* life to it. Prance behold* three centuriea 
of lli* agony of the Italian spirit. Moreover, these 
beneficent invasions are anticipated and desired in 
peoples hearts. With the historic drama, the plastic 

‘Hf ** 
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dnmH continue*- Negation, hazard. despair, paradox 
ran feed the fin* as much M faith. The continuity of 
an effort never lira in imitating the external appcanincrs 
of tlie effort Uiat preceded. It can go forward much 
more truly in form* that appear to contradict it than in 
forms that pretend to continue it. When, for instance, 
some civilisation. reaching the extremity of analysis, 
larewltn luid throw* into confusion it* idols and. rather 
than copy itself indefinitely, attrmpts, with their dfbri*. 
to outline some harlxiric form tliat sect)is the antithesis 
of the mission it ha* fuliUlcd, does it not thus give the 
noblest proof of the courage of man. who. even at the 
coat of dittvowing his past, keeps on imagining in order 
not to die? 
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Chapter If. THE IMPRINTS 

i 

T AKE any tribe of negroes or Polynesiaas. From 
the first hours of your coot act with it, an a»toffiixh- 
ing fact transports yon with enthusiasm or in- 
deflation. 

It is spontaneously artistic. 

The Mack man peartim without relaxation, without 
effort, and with on ardor that borders on violence, all 
the primitive forms of art. They are his very existence. 
He Uses them, SO to speak, in the activity of every day. 
He is, in truth, drunk with sound and color. Feverish 
cadences, burning visual orgies veil his eyes, hum in hi* 
head, mingled with wild odors and too heavy perfume*. 
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Hr ocaas kiln work and lua walk witli rhy tlimic chant* 
and songs. The rows o I silver circles about his arm*, 
his neck. his legs, gleam ami ring at every step. Every* 
tiling for him is u pretext for niuttc and the dance, 
nubility, betrothal, marriage, funeral*, the departure 
for the hunt or war, ritual feasts, meals, music, the 
dunce in which all the women, all the men, all the chil¬ 
dren of the tribe take part. 

The Industrie* of the household, of costume, war. the 
chase, are inseparable, in tbeir origin*, from the first 
and the most essential manifestation* of art. There is 
no trade that »« not the continuous exercise of a lyricism 
that is rudimentary* but impossible to restrain. The 
currier, the potter, the jeweler, the smith, the carver, 
the armorer, tlic embroiderer, the dyer reveal them¬ 
selves as born artuts through the luirnoa of decoration, 
of ornament, of the association, u hundred times varied 
and ulwavs infallible, of tones Everything U carved - 
utensil*, arms, furniture, masks for the dance, for the 
hunt, for war. Everyllung painted or dyed—cotton 
drawer*, thongs, belts, boxes, seats, mats, shield*. 

The idols, cut in rugged and simple planes, in a candid 
core for the most interne expression, and besmeared 
with blue, ochre or red to sharpen the accent, bum with 
n life that is abstract anil furious at the same time. 1 
Whether the African stains hil earthen walls tliat are 
like coagulated blood, or the Polynesian chiarb his 
wooden cabins with scrolled volute* of which one finds 
tbc multicolored repetitions on the skin of his body and 
his face, a permanent attraction to the srnsual side of 
everything that has life form oblige* the black mau 
to pursue it nnd emphasise it everywhere, If others- 
the white, for instance—seem to possess before all the 
moral and social wrn# of life, tlie negro has the rhythmic 
sense to ttich a degree that he cannot conceive or express 
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it otherwise than arcofftling to sonormu rhythms, formal 
or elementarily colored, but as irrepressible u the beat¬ 
ing of hie hwirt. 

Ooee. an Gohiueau. 
wlmi there existed three 
primitive race*—the 
black, satunial. impul- 
«vr. drunk with rh)thm 
and color; the yellow, 
close to the earth, 
charmed with well-be¬ 
ing arul somnolent rev- 
<ric;tbe white, energetic, 
war-loving, made to 
create order and dom- 
ittatr—one day a drop 
of fire was poured by 
the black woman into 
the torpid marsh of 
yellow blood, into the 
cold torrent of white 
blood. On that day. 
that day alone, the 
lyrical sense was bora 
in the man of extreme 
Asia and in the Indo- 
Eurv|K-au. There, in 
the troubled depths of 
an interested positiv¬ 
ism. here, in the vigorous 
assize* of a discipline of 
combat hitherto immov¬ 
able. this drop of fire, 
bringing with it the 
furioiislov* of form, rhy¬ 
thm. and color, started the conflict that lyricism alone 
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cun solve. As fur u one look*, into the origin* oI history, 
at least since history has been expressed by means of 
the image, one discovert the burning trace of this great 
event. 

Ancient Egypt would no doubt have rested on the 
broken flint* of it* moat ancient necropolises if the 
black migrations had not impregnated it gradually 
through the upper valley of the Nile. Still earlier, if 
one evokes tbc presence, in Spain and Southern Giuil, 
of imago sculptured on tools or carved on rock*, we 
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learn tliat the negroid skeleton* are found in the lower 
sediments of the shores of all those countries, oriented 
toward the black continent where similar forms decorate 
tbc caves and the weapon* of the hunters. The moot 
ancient monument* of India ore later in time than the 
encounter of the white* who came from the West and 
the North by way of the riven, with the blacks coming 
up from the South. In all living white peoples in whom 
the black impregnation is larking or is too light or too 
remote- Scandinavia, North Germany. England, Rua* 
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<in. Poland—the plastic manifestation it indirect: it 
reveals imitation, the school. acquired virtuosity, 
strain. And the exclusion is still more striking il one 
turn* toward the yi lttr man in whom the virtue of the 
black ancestor show* i tor If ns actively as in the maa of 
the Occident- 

Hi» trace is easy to follow in the Indo-Chinese or the 
Malay, both constantly impregnated, on whatever side 
they turn, with tbc blood of the Polynesians or of tbc 
Dra vidian* of Iluidustaii- leas evident, perhaps, in the 
Chinese, in whom the infiltration i* more ancient and 
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the MM of whom, for fifteen hundred year*, have 
hardly allowed themselves to be encroached upon except 
on their borders. Il u. nevertheless, after the Mace¬ 
donian armies hod reached the Indus that the first 
Chinese sculptors appear, two centuries before Christ, 
so dose to the Greek form to their nervous. <lry, drawn 
appearance, less preoccupied with the mom than with 
the contour and the detail, and it is after the inundation 
of China by Buddhism through Hindu immigrants— 
whale tribes. I imagine, whose succendve waves broke 
into foam for four hundred yesws- -that the eftoreacetvce 
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of the Chinese monumental sculpture took place, |»*o- 
pling the deserts ami the mountains, filling them with 
carved grotloe* and avenue* of colossi rroemhling an 
■nay of invader*.' The art of the Han*, the art of the 
Tang* roew upon a propitious terrain 

Through Tibet, through Indo-Cbina. if one believe* 
in the accumulation of negroid type* along the valley* 
of penetration of the southern riven, profound ethnic 
migration* occurred continually, pouring into the blood 
of the yellow race* the tributary stream* of black blood 
tlvat have twice embraced it- Even if one admit* that 
Chinese pottery.* the moat anciently known after the 
Lacuatrine potteries, Ii»d appeared in the yellow land* 
before any mixture of blood, it is uot possible to oon- 
chide from this that the Chinese hod bee*, able, alone 
among all people*, to escape the blade ferment, the art 
of the turner being common to all the primitive race* 
because of iU utility. All the more that perhaps hero 
it serve* an one of the solution* of the problem of tin- 
origin and haunting persistence of rhythm. 

Think of the love of the Chinese for the clay of btt 
field*, the baking of which he watches over, the crack* 
of which enchant him, which he sometime* buries m 
order to impose upon it the long and intimate cares* 
of the dampness of the undcr-soil- Think of the caro 
with which he vitrifiro hi* porcelain-clay, hammers Ins 
bell or his bron** vat. everything that u gently awl 
melodiously sonorous, every Hung that seem* to be born 
only from the whirling movement of the lathe*. His 
somnolent reverie, which opium make* still heavier. 
KCD,, 14 , follow foe centuries the musical humming of 
the past* a* It begin* to settle, through its mechanical 
rotation, iuto a minute planet, whik the heedUw* hand 
imprint* upon it furrow* like those made by the wind. 

• lb* 
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Did not the invincible tendency of the (Treat Chine** 
sculpture to pursue the spherical model that hums end* 
lesidy about a central invisible nucleus come front re¬ 
mote atavisms transmit ted by the primitive copper¬ 
smiths and potter* who must have been lulled to sleep 
amid their activities by one of the most ancient musics 
known? This slightly sullen contemplation, thin float¬ 
ing and restrained meditation may have aroused in the 
Chinese soul, in default of the visual imagination, the 
inner rhythuu that resulted later, after the yellow mi¬ 
grations into Eastern 
andNorthern Europe, 
in prrjsaring the Slavs 
and the German* for 
the bloasoming of the 
poem of sound, the 
Slavs nod the Anglo- 
Celts for the blos¬ 
soming of the verbal 
poem. 

It is especially in 
the white peoples of 
Finnish blood Rus- 
Thk Mr.ic or tuz Um (Oss) sians. German* that 

one meets this invin¬ 
cible aspiration to music, into which they have been 
driven by tbr plastic imagination deprived of the apti¬ 
tude for rvpmmm in form by the absence or the rarity 
of the block blood. 

Wherever, therefore, the pure white or the pure yel¬ 
low live, plastic art only appear* a* an imported article 
or iui amusement of the Imrned. Only where the black 
has touched them do we find the higher forms .d thr 
imagination organired in visual image*, among the 
former by means of the order-bestowing rrnoon, among 
the latter by means of patient, slow, subtle meditation. 
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It then resumes iu exclusive rights, the turning drop 
of blood is last in the memory of the species, which 
seems to happen in present-day China, deprived fur 
fifteen or twenty centuries of oil contact with the 
black |mti|i1i*j>- 

I am thinking of the liimlu drains in which the too 
lnrgr and too continuous affluence of hUck blood given 
birth to a <xm*tant rupture of r<(iii]!linum, man wal¬ 
lowing in the mire with the flame in his heart. I &m 
thinking of the equilibrium won. on the other hand, on 
the architectural plane of the Egyptians and the Euro¬ 
peans. Almost everywhere there are white tribes better 
organized for war. driven by their need for order and 
seeking a place in the Min. who precipitate a flood of 
fresh blood into the feverish monw when* it spreads 
its iron control over the ferments of the mire. And 
almost everywhere flowers spring up on the surface of 
the waters when the first anarchy Iwgim by the drama 
given place to the temporary stabilization of the social 
body. 

It may be that this tragic genesis b»ts four or five 
centuries, a* among the Greeks, or seven or right as 
among the Italians or the French, or ten or twelve as 
in Spain; but these are only historical incidents, short¬ 
ened when the races that meet on the same territory 
settle down there, or prolonged in uew migrations, 
which a more or less favorable milieu alternately liaslcsia 
or retards. But the fact remains constant. Thus one 
sees the pale Iranians overflow the plain of the Gunge* 
to lose themselves umuug the Dravidinn masses till the 
rise of Hindu art. 

Thus OOC sees Greek art springing up on l)» aliores of 
Attica to testify to the encounter of the Dorians who 
have come down from the North and the Ionian.! and 
Myceninn* impregnated, through Syria, with the blood 
of the black slaves who people the harems of the Orient. 
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Thu* one wes the Teuton* covering with their wooemve 
alluvions the plain ol U>c Po and the Apcimuw valley* 
where dwell the Italian* previously brought into re¬ 
lation wiUi the blade people* by the politics of Rome, 
so tlmt a new Italy may begin the »trong Bight that will 
transform Europe; leaving to it* less virile Ifllicr llte 
privilege ol a richer expansion. thanks to the continued 
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mixture, lit the vein* ol the Italianised Nordic and 
Celt, ol Semitic blood and black hlood. 

Thu* onr sees Christian art emerging from French 
•oil because tribe* of Frank* have come into relation 
with Celtic people* mho have long been in contact with 
the southern race*. 

Thu* one aw the Vurigotlis disputing with the Sue- 
vians over a Spain impregnated with black hlood up 
to the day when, delayed by terrible coovulaiona of war. 
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by tlw arrival of the Arabs, by the fragmentation of 
territory, nn ephemeral and lofty flower riaea from the 
field of carnage Even in the caw of the Germaine Low 
Countriea which were in continual relations with the 
Mediterranean and the Orient through Bruges. Ant¬ 
werp, Amsterdam. and moreover occupied for nearly a 
century by Spanish armies, we witness the birth of a 
plastic art as warm as that of the South: tropical gold 
in the mitt, wing* of purple in tbe water*. 

This ethnic drama is so universal that it scans to us 
necessary. All its vicissitudes are repeated in the New- 
World where first the Tolter*. then the Axtrca from the 
North come into contact with the primitive populations 
of Yucatan and Mexico and cause the aboriginal art to 
up ring up which the black Polynesians, after having 
peopled Easter Island with colossi, awakened along the 
ridge of the A rules when they skirted the American 
continent in their canoes. . . . Everywhere the white 
conquerors appear before a splendid but fissured edifice 
which they destroy; opposing their Mtnplicily, their 
healtli, their abstract order to a culture superior to 
theirs but worn out. rotten, through centuries of a 
domination that lias become too easy and is foundering 
in the moral anarchy of individualism and security. 
Swallowed up at first in the mass, their spirit emerges 
from it one day. mingled with that of the mass, under 
the form of unknown images in wluch blend and push 
forward, in a shining equilibrium, the qualities of the 
new species created through n few centuries of the min¬ 
gling of dement* hitherto buatUe and in any case sepa¬ 
rate. It is a chemical operation in which the will counts 
for nothing. 

On the contrary, it is born of it and guides the new¬ 
comers through a thousand tragedies toward Uie an¬ 
ticipated forms destined in their turn to decompose in 
order to experience other contacts and undergo other 
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recasting*. There is in these penetration*, tliea* fer¬ 
mentations, tb«*r |»erpctual fluxc* and refluxes a guar¬ 
ani™- of renewal. and consequently of flip love of image*, 
susceptible of cxiiuolinx man; man who is so avidly 
attached to the form that torment* him but who U 
forever incapable of Sevang it. 

II 

Suppose BOW that the primitive black trihe gradually 
spreads through some European group by emigration 
toward the Ins torrid climates, by conquest, by slavery, 
bv the entrance of its women into the harems of the 
white chief*. Suppose the lyric Han has been imprinted 
thus upon this revivified group in which the white 
blood still dominates. WIU the poem about to bunt 
forth preserve the accent of the plastic art of the 
Macks or. modified in it* customary inspirations and 
expressions by the inner landscapes which the block 
atavism rrtoios and by the exterior UmUcnpes which 
the new species experience*, will it assume a special 
accent in which the traces of It* origin will not be found? 
The element that Tainc invoked and Gobineou mis¬ 
understood has just appeared. It tirelessly exercises 
its obsessing function. A inrtamorpboiu.s is produced; 
no doubt the inverse OKUaMvpbosis will !*• produced 
when the black blood dominate*. os in the Hindu, for 
example. • 

Not only the ethnic material hut the plastic materia] 
has changed. A fruitful marriage takes place between 
them which will mnlve the biological drama begun by 
the mixture of bloods und the change of setting accord¬ 
ing to the proportion of this mixture and the character 
of this setting. 

It it in fact because it rains that these roofs slope, 
that these theaters are covered, when elsewhere the 
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tier* are npmwtl lo the broad daylight. 1 On the Iwm- 
uig mimIk, people haw neither roof* nor tile*. but flat 
terrace* to u t« enjoy the coolnrw 0 # the evening. 
There. as here, the earth, the air. exerciw »h* 
builder an admirable tyranny. The former funuahed 
him the materials. which, if the edifice u made from the 
tree* of the country. of the lane*tone that crop* out 
rvrrvwhrre. of the marble or granite of U* neighboring 
nvountain. imprint upon it a sort of evident *en*ual 
kinship wtth the flesh. the muscle*. the skeleton of the 
tame soil. The latter, saturating it with warm rays, 
give* to its wall* th* tone of the unhewn rocks, the 
parched leave*. Uie fruits that are ripening round shout, 
the dart that mingle* with its df-bris. 

Moreover, by drenching the edifice with nuns and 
mists, by clot lung it gradually with mosses and lichen*, 
the climate unites it with the forests, with Use fields 
which, like it, arc bathed in this iur. The night dew. 
Ui* weight of the dead leave* or the snow, the futures 
made by the sun or the frost*, the hinds' nest* that hang 
there, the seed* that fail and spring up there. the pollen 
of Uie flown* or the spray width the wind fling* there 
everything connect* the edifice with the solids and 
liquid* of its country by a thousand invisible bonds. 
The river* dasp it like arms, or cause man to place it 
•t the bend which lliey make, where their waters 
.Lacken their speed. The roads attract it and pre« it 
u|»n the boaam of the little hilU. The touglmcn. the 
friability, the humidity of the subsoil, the dimension 
of the opening* necessitated hy the quality of the «r 
and light for the buthling. determine its proportions, 
iU situation, and the thickness of its walla. 

One need not go far to find moving example* of these 
Immatibk differentiations that give to the constructions 
of neighboring province* the decided accent of these 
> fin >1. N. 
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province*, even when these constructions Krvc tbc 
same u«r. tcml to the warn eml- 

Th* umc rigorous principle determine*, for instance, 
tli* whole ogival architecture of France in the Middle 
Age* But look at thi* land of the Ik-dc-France where 
the brooks quiver. whnr the verdure quiver*, where 
the mud of the roads a saturated with dead Waves, 
where the haxe oveT water, shiminenug hi sunshine, 
give* the atuioaphere a mauve color, and tlvm th**« 
towcr> that rise from it. mauve also in tile evening, 
murmuring with looms, covered with wild jdant*. ani¬ 
mated. greenish, trembling like a watery meadow: if 
tlicir wall* offer wart-like surfaces to the diffused light, 
it is that it may play easily over their curves. 1 

OIwwtvc. on the other hand, this soil of Languedoc 
or Provence where the rock pierce* the surface and these 
fierce fortreww*. naked as a stony waste, wliere the 
flame of the ogives ascends between the red huttrr»ra: 
the light of the ?outh cannot corrode them wlw-ro they 
rite in a single block, well aware tliat ornamentation 
and the play of the surface* would be concealed by the 
brightness 5 

Now mm souse ancient country where the spirit of 
the age h«« hardly penetrated, where the town* and 
villages have remained whut they were three or four 
hundred year* ago. three or four thousand year* per¬ 
haps where even man hna warvely changed in his 
aspect, hi* custom*, hi* costume, hit idea*. F.very- 
thing there norms an emanation and even a funcliou of 
the earth. See. om the banks of the Nile, bow the 
temple* with their regularity of shape and the straight 
lines of thrir rilhouette* repeat the aspect of the cliff* 
that border the Valley of King*, how their hypoatyle 
ball* with the upright shaft* topped with leaves recall 

' Pits SB. **,**. **. l<*. 

• Fas i*a it*.)•*. «* 
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open palm-groves under which (lie light sliines. 1 See 
how the little Greek temples crown the promontories 
that seem their natural pedestals, with their triangular 
pediments like the form of little hill*. where not * 
single tree rises, ever) thins on the scale of a compact, 
measured, restrained landscape. Look at these Italian 
tomw that him 1 1 in the distance with the grakyical 
formations running toward the errst where they sprawl 
out, twisting their stone roots amid the stone heaps 
there, like tlimi brown or red, arid like them; and tlie 

bare tower* that rise above them with the stiff Hatt — 
different from others and egotistical—of the cypresses 
that rbe on every tide.* 

These Roman edifice* provided with thickset limb* 
to dominate the stony plains, tong limbs to stride over 
tlvc rivers as they carry water from the springs to distant 
place*, to th* height which the extent of the deant in¬ 
ti le depth of the ravine demand*. The** cupolas of 
Islam seem to revolve, like alow, pale whirlpools in the 
warm, quivering air. These pagodas of India repro¬ 
duce. from top to bottom, all the plants, nil the beasts 
of the jungle; and now ull the beasts of ibe jungle 
a warm through them and the plants have made them 
a part of the jungle. 1 These walls of Japanese temples 
with their congealed and fru ecu motifs in the Lacquer 
have a monotonous and systematic variety, which re¬ 
peats all the aspect* of the bouquets of cryjitomerias 
and cedars crackling *nd whirring with insects and 
birds. 1 

Stop. Enter the houses or the churches. 

Sc* those little savory pictures, full of health and 

•Pfc. set—. 

•Ffc.S*. 

' FV 1*1. 

* Will r—1~—* ««.«(< «*i by ieatsilB* « *11 r«*Mi «f lb* writ 
m . n M.«n. ibulc. U GrlwJwiwS,' Will it 

intjrltw Min a to ** 0 *tiliC« lb* pmi>al MOnpwiiiiii *b- 
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balance, where you meet again the Mine servant you 
have jiut passed, washing the door-ail I or the windows, 
thil same young woman sewing under the curtain of her 
window, this sick child in its mother's arms, these 
vagabonds near whom you were sitting a few hours 
ago in a tavern on the quai. Try to divine, in the 
shadow of this chapel, what ran tier upon tier behind 
thaw lonncutrd forms and these haggard faces marked 
by the passions, the bristling palace*, the parched, 
burned landscapes where the parasol-pine ami the cy¬ 
press alternate, dear-cut tittle hills against a sky thut 
is streaked with hard white clouds. Enter these nar¬ 
row hypogees, surprise, in the gleam of the Uirche*, 
those busy laborers amid the reeds by the river, those 
ducks, these paddling geese, these deader ibises, these 
palm-trees, these date-trots which you have left behind 
you in the broad daylight. 

Consider the** fluid canvases on which you And the 
tall, undulating women, the beautiful children, chubby 

■»*»**« far OniliiiitvMlekwmvMiM vfctffc Us fcilhtvto? 

tU*. H (U mi tU ***** iU 

ps4 to tU nwitcr. tiikl miU aaacOr tU mm. Now tf tW at«Ailact 
Mtmpts. Ur ;U aak» o i upumir* • ur& u4 lyitcnaOc kk*. Co robt 
tU J |W JImimIm lUl Mb W iHiimi *f*i (W dloatt 

lUt mIoIm MMflb m wU» b Vtrnim lU p~4e«* lUt 
cwrtti a tU MK imImUi attiarkJ that arcUusia Utt UmA al ihrir 
bamul MlUrt* II hr tl W*« K in use iUM r«Uc 

ia L»*mt i~t •* Ml mtol I.. Wul ««i Urnctim* 

but 4 mMi/ «# •*«*<• to wy 4U- 

fwirwu ml maul I Un toscM t(»e thia qscotna is tba krv 
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tMwU Cac S tob r Jt taem. Ic lattodatt* ratofcittly into m *irit 

mmimjm (Ul Ul partly its twre yb . w y w mM tta 4ctmty 
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tU «a*fM«r »'d Atz«r*%. Paly. JVtw. mA Cent may. mi. mm tU UlA 
tJ r4tU w- IrMw a . by Aopaato Pmtt Loon atnwvu udiilMta mt tha 
Lov CVaartiiaa tut « luu Her Up U»i prepared the wmj. and rrvton Gmui 
bslklen <na w. IIS). 
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and blond, thut you have junt met in the (treat pork 
drenched with fog, where the brunches of the oaks drip 
their dew on the twerdd of the lawns. And these 
others, with their gray, ud expanse*, where cavaliers 
drcaicd in black wander in the dust. And then* lake« 
strewn with sails glimpsed between the zigzags of the 
maritime pine*, where some triangular Sight of migrat* 



Tr> M 

Pi.*»rn- ,%runr<inix« (C<aat) 


ing birds emerges from the fog (you can buy a print 
of this scene in the first bazaar you come upon in some 
city built of wood, where paper streamers and lanterns 
swing in the breeae). And this terrible effigy of cruelty 
uad tlauie. a heap of tusks, claws, jawbones, decayed 
hands, which you can only meet with in the heart of 
the desert, after having crushed the bead of a viper 
with your heel, ezjiosed your smarting akin to the burn- 
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ing of the mosquitoes. and torn youx Halt ou the 
spine* of the cactus. 1 

On* cannot doubt this influence of thing* on the re¬ 
action* of the spirit when ooc acta the extra-visual 
imprcsssuiss themselves awakening within ua tbc power¬ 
ful sensorial echoes that immediately t ran*} tow* them- 
»lv« into imago* in the field of our representation*, 
ao many centuries old. This perfuine. for instance, sug¬ 
gest* a definite landscape that recall* the circumstances 
in which it waa usually perceived. German or Russiun 
musk evokes the aspect of the countries and the customs 
which, by degree*, have fashioned it. The uvor of this 
food bring* before us, oil the aerven of otir memories, 
the sea. and a definite sea. blue or mauve, violet or 
gr«y. tbc odor of this other food the equatorial forest, 
and this other one recalls the damp tillage or the pas¬ 
ture* of the North. If the slightest sensation, for re¬ 
moved from the sort of object* among which it first 
appeared, nausea these objects to be suddenly reborn 
in the Memory of the naoat jaded individual, how much 
more, in a being a* vibrant, a* emotional as a poet, 
will the continuity or the repetition of ap|wanuicea 
cause to arise an obtesting image which he will attempt 
to reproduce, and presently, more or lea* consciously, 
abridge, purify, stylize, symbolize? How can he help 
carrying it with him when he mores from place to 
place? How can be help associating it invincibly with 
the new and unexpected appearance* that he experi¬ 
ence*. imposing upon them Iris own familiar rhythm 
which, oo tbc other band, they will modify insidiously 
in thrir turn. 

Poussin and Claude Lomrin 1 translate into French 
rhy t hm * the Italian motif* which, in tbcnaselve* give 
to tlw*e rhythms a port of the significance they would 




Scnovxpcxw (Mr*M 






Rnmui a» Moms (Qw<i T.nmfcii) 

landscape* between the Amo aiul the Tiber, and the 
firmnw of Umc landscape on Ike asj>eets of his coun¬ 
try- Similarly. El Greco, so profoundly influenced by 
the harsh face of Spain, cause* to play upon this fore 
the reflections of the long ikons and wen a little of the 
nervous intelligence of the idealized form that charac¬ 
terizes the Greek. 1 

1 r«. m 
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not otherwise have possessed: it Ls indeed Italian they 
speak, but with the accent of their own country. 
Similarly, Pnmaticoo translate* into the Bolognese 
language the emotion he owes to the vine-leave*. the 
branches, the fruits of Uic orchards of Fontainebleau. 
Similarly, Corot, toward tbc middle of his career, im- 
j xim*s t lie equilibrium and the charm of France on the 
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Everywhere n strict accord tends to arise between 
the exterior »prcl» of the world end the inner realities 
of the spirit What one must still diseover ore the con¬ 
ditions of this accord. it* elements. it* origins, it* 
frontiers, noil the contradiction* it mtsls to snv one 
who wishes to analyse it. 


m 

Otic asks Tnine why every Florentine of the four- 
teenth century- is not Giotto, every Venetian of the 
sixteenth u not Titian, every Ihitelmian «»l tlie *rvcn- 
teenth it not Rembrandt. A foolish and perhaps a 
meaningless question. Because tbr flower of an apple 
tree differs from it* fruit, from it* leaf, from it* brandies 
or it* roots, are we to conclude that it is not the flower 
of the apple tree? Or that it can grow on 11 poplar, 
or an oak, or even on a rock or on water? A people, a 
nation or *o*ne ethnic, political, or mystical group forms 
everywhere ail organism tlial strives to adupt itself to 
the condition* of life demanded by circumstance*. But 
thi* adaptation im|»u*--» upon the whole organism a 

complex play of function* the excellence of which is 
precisely determined by the differentiation of the organa 
that compose it. It is their hierarchiiatioo, it is their 
reciprocal and interlaced subordination that create out 
of their own strength tlic strength of tlie entire organ¬ 
ism: every Florentine of the fourteenth century, every 
Venetian of the sixteenth, every Dutchman of the seven¬ 
teenth shares in Giotto. Titian, Rembrandt, as Giotto. 
Titian, Rembrandt share in the Florentines the Vene¬ 
tians, tlie Dutchmen who are tlieir coutemporaries, 
their predecessors, or their ancestor*. 

Art in a sign, no doubt, a way of speaking. A lan- 
. gunge, a language that differ* from another similar 
language according to the man who speaks it. according 
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to the pi act. according to the epoch iu which be speaks 
it, and *Uo, let us note dearly, according to tbe naa 
who hears it. 

But did Tain*, who knew this, hear tliis language 
clearly? Did he find, in iU varied accents, the secret 
spiritual relationship* that express the inner man under 
the shell of appearances? It seems as if he had confused 
with the spirit which they conveyed the sonorities, the 



Fa ir 
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nuances, the inflections, tbe customary bod habits, and 
even the orthography that accentuate these accent*. 
He scarcely saw the work of art save from its pseturesque 
angle. Hr grasped forcibly but almost exclusively its 
external relations with the general aspect of the geo¬ 
graphical milieus; the history, tbe passions, the customs 
it expresses here or there, that which makes it here • 
violent or even cruel, there bourgeois or anecdotal. 
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elsewhere idealistic and generalising, and also, in this 
canton, given to translating itself through form, in 
this other through color. Ami indeed, these relations 

cannot be denied. 

If I do not think it eithrr obvious or necessary that 
man should aspire to reflect mu<|-.irly the immediate 
aspects of beings and objects. I believe he cannot ex 
prow himself save by borrowing front these aspects all 
their expmnrr rlemrnta. because be has im others at 
his command. If he does command others, brought 
hack from hit travels, or from the inner landscapes 
which atavism obscurely reveals to him. they are those 
that have struck him first, that still shape him. and 
that tooch almost uniquely those to which circumstances 
oblige him to address himself. 

But there is an ambiguity here. It is the great creator 
of forms who know* how best to obey. But it is nlso 
in him that transposition takes place most constantly 
and moat unconsciously as well. The gruv tints of 
cinder, pearl and silver that tremble over the slopes of 
(Iuadarrauna, the ns* or mauve clouds that graze their 
summits, the orange* of the market place the tone of 
which one finds at twilight in the atmosphere of Castile, 
the pinks of the roar or the reds of the carnation, are 
never offered us by Velasques and Goya in the place 
where they hare seen them, in the order in which they 

have surprised them: they quiver in this trinket, in 
the ribbon of this order, in this downy arm gloved in 
white; they shine in this dark hair, they stain this 
corsage with a bloody spot, they empurple the mouth 
in this painted faw. 

The sky and the sea of Venice penetrate the marbles, 
the flesh, the satins of Veronese. The mother-of-pearl 
of the * utcro of the Manic throb in this petticoat in 
which Watteau 1 mingles also the warmth of the woods 
‘FV* * 
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of Xogent in autumn. just as lie catches their spring 
dews aatl the pollen that powders the wings of their 
butterflies. The herrings of the market-place, ita rusty 
scrap-iron, it* rag*, the fl-sh-color of the tulip* ami the 
russet gleam of the hovdj of Amsterdam saturate this 
man's face, this cradle in which the child-god sleeps, 
this wonisn'i lirt-jul pamtrcl by Reoibramit in his 
poverty-stricken old age. I see dearly the enormous 


Sesaiastioe* to StnuocxMxoa (PmI Potter) 

distance that »epar»tr>» Rembrandt from Potter, for 
instance, and even the kind of antagonism that one 
glimpse* between the Utter, who reflects his milieu 
peacefully and faithfully, and the former who plays 
with it. in order to reflect himself. Rembrandt, as if 
with the thousand instruments of an orchestra 1 Put 
I aflirni that if Rembrandt, horn elsewhere than in 
Holland, had perhaps been a man of the quality of 
• fV-AW- 
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Rembrandt, he would, admitting the activity upon liim 
of similar historic circumstances and atavism*, nave 
nprcMnl himself by inrsiu of a painting different Irom 
hi* own. or perhajw by menus of sculpture. or jwrha|» 
by meant of music. or perhaps by moans of the word. 

Here, under the mist and the rain, lie* a verdant 
plain. There a rocky repanae burned by the sun. It 
is not surprising that man does not speak the same 
language in both places, and I ought show, in the man¬ 
ner of Taine, for what very simple mumriM the latter 
will be precise, the former flouting and drenched in 
water. Nevertheless, here as there, the sun risen every 
morning from the some poiut of the horizon, disappear* 
every evening into the same point of the horizon, fol¬ 
lowing. between these extreme points, the same curve 
in the sky. 

Here as there, at rigorous interval*, day and night 
alternate as do the wsumu. Here as there, the whole 
sky seems to turn about an invisible pivot. Here us 
there, sowing time and harvest time succeed each other. 
Here is there, wherever mxn and woman meet, fever 
seizes them. Here as there, the child is born of thia 
«»counter. Here as there, mam and woman rejoice in 
his presence. Here as there, man and woman suffer 
from his disappearance. 

Here as there, man and woman die. 

Here as there, all the essentia) elements are common 
to all beings in their inner life. Here os there, they 
experience the same essential phenomena in the external 
life. It is natural, therefore, that here as there they 
traverse with more or less the same steps these two 
regions. But it is also natural that such of the phenom¬ 
ena ms differ or even contrast in the external life—the 
•oft earth here, the bard stone there—should ring dif¬ 
ferently under this same step. Otherwise all our work* 
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would be expressed in the Mime language, without 
accent, uniform, neutral, useless through «-*<•*•** 

If we do not dnlin|uiiili until after a long apprentice¬ 
ship two Venetian, or Florentine, or Roman, or Greek, 
or Dutch, or SpiuiLih, or Assyrian, or Chinese, or 
Egyptian, or Hindu works from one another, we dis¬ 
tinguish quickly enough a European work from an 
Asiatic work, later a Roman work from a Greek work, 
n Venetian work from a Florentine work, an Egyptian 
work from an Assyrian work, a Spanish work from a 
Dutch work, a Chinese work from u Hindu work. Why? 
Becnusu ila autlwr has grasped. I think, tine most es¬ 
sential relations between the milieu and the language, 
the thousand subtle exchange* that define the first and 
indicate the second, and because lie impose* them upon 
U* with an irresistible authority. 

The milieu u u complex thing, evidently, comprising 
everything that meet* the author's glance, everything 
that strikes his ear, everything tliat springs up. un¬ 
known to him, from the intimate power* which hi* near 
or remote heredity lias dr|»sited in h» cradle. A milieu 
in which not only the usual aspects of the country, its 
geological structure, its climate, its culture, the cus¬ 
tomary* focxU it produces, but aUo the original forma¬ 
tion imposed on its inhabitants by the patient modeling 
of their immemorial Ufa, agricultural or pastoral, com¬ 
mercial or maritime, industrial or military, listless or 
intense; the events ami the law*, the mensural.-** 
unbridling of the passions or their mastery secretly con¬ 
tributing together to form and even liberate the cre¬ 
ator. The creator. I repeat, b lie who knows how to 
obey. If tills endless milieu did not exist -a powerful 
sculptor arresting and fixing the language—a Japanese 
work and a French work would b* absolutely ind»- 
tinguithablr. would consequently lone all accent, con¬ 
sequently all interest, consequently all universal human 
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Mgai&caikGr. It is our diflereoer.. that unite us. because 
wc approach one Another in onler to Study them, and 
because in studying them we diicovcr our resemblances. 
It remains to ascertain why. althinijjb our resemblances 
increase, these differeooM exist and why it ii probable 
that they will exist and perhaps even desirable that 
they should always exist. 



gmennui. Cbuumicju. Bcmaocxowc* (Gm«) 
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It seems evident from the first that certain countries 
solicit and develop our visual qualities, and others do 
not. and consequently that plastic expression is born 
more spontaneously and enriched more freely and forci¬ 
bly in the former than in the latter. I am thinking 
of the uunguificiuicc, the ugliness or the picturesque 
banality of central and eastern F.uro|i», of the monot¬ 
ony, the peaceful or solemn neutrality of Switzerland, 
of the mild and empty prettiness of Lombardy, en- 
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circled nevertheln* by so proud a crown—Tuscany. 
VtMUl, Umbria—ol the UrfCBMM of the pampas of 
the two America* -everywhere in these spots ore non* 
existent, or extravagant, or disaembkd form*, n dull 
light, a vulgar color. 

It is a commonplace, on the contrary, to testify to 
the marvel of the entrance into Holland from live north- 
nut or the south; the shining mist, object*, and persona 
bathed in it suddenly assuming an unexpected brilliance 

r * 
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•t oner profound awl trmnshicid. the gay display of 
grranhlim at all the window*, the blue and red wings 
of the windmill*, the blur, orange, ocher sails of the 
boat*, the black diamonds of the cattle b r^wri a M iaf 
the polder. A commonplace to mention the surprise 
one experiences at Avignon, after h night in the tram; 
ducovering this gray and row- expanse punctuated by 
the black of the eypTrsars. Uwsr mauve mountain* m 
the diatance. the Midden po»»K* into the light, the 
accent, the vigor, the cleamr** of the South. 1 o recall 
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the arrir»l in an Oriental port wherr the rock*, arranged 
in tn amphitheater, <i|*ra tlirir lurin' tliat wrm brutlnil 
with gold by day. covered with violets at <-vct»t»«l«-, and 
those water* that nrrm illuminated from Iteneatli. such 
runny, uaurv rolling* in tlurir depth* where the phos¬ 
phorus wanders all night. Thu Spain, a dead plan¬ 
et, rrystallijwri in the pearl and itlvet of oshra, 
through which Uil* nil lands assume torus of orange 
ami the raw flower* a funereal accent, their brilliann- 
veiled in all thin gloom. 

lire npinroadi to Ilc-doFrance with it« Iwnduig 
poplars, tmaiding leave*, roof* and house* brushed with 
iww. d* light vapor everywhere present and suspended 
like a breath, gilding the wall*, gilding thr surface of tin* 
river*, lighting with a gentle flniue the summit* of the 
nuinmiietits- Nature only touche* the lieart wbnv 
man form* part of it, certainly. Rut it might be mid 
that he only form* part of it where it touche* tin* heart. 
Elsewhere there ii silence in a brackish pence, or |ultry 
combination* of eoiucioicni sml hearts, or, when tile 
race is strong and marked foe royalty, the witlulmwing 
uf souls into thcnurlrr* and the springing up of music 
or verbal lyricism. 

In Greece, sculpture, like a liostr**, (nmn to meet 
the traveler. Bare, without tree*, without grassot. 
even tike mountain is sculpture. The atone* crop out 
everywhere, like bone*. Knotmou* vertebra-, monstrous 
ischium* raboi* the anil. On their continuous, smooth, 
or salient peak* lliry catch the sinuous mooses that 
■pread out m the light, which accentuates their structure 
and jiewrtratr* them. until they enter and fuac tlinn- 
wlves with it in the form of the spirit. 

Nothing of this eiirt* in Venice. Holland, or the Ile- 
dr-Franee where the mssl lightly veil* all forma, but 
also, through it* thousand* of millions of little sus¬ 
pended drop*, heightens the colon, their correspond* 
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rnrn, their contrast*, multiplies the reflections, 
subtilise* the passages, lmtrhe*, in ceaseless exchange* 
all the eodionlments of the air. The skeleton of the 
planet is the master of the sculptors, the atmosphere 
is that of the painters, especially when H float* above u 
damp country where sun and water mingle, close to tlie 
nt* or a network of cnnnls and rivers, covering the fields 
and the wood*.' 

I state the facts, the relations, without insisting on 
the physical cause* that are self-evident in llieir en¬ 
semble hut whose exact analysis belongs to the domain 
of the savants. 

The De-de-Franee, and especially Venice and Hol¬ 
land. are islets of utiiKwpbrric gems and fires, more or 
less brilliant or subdued, where all tbc colon* of the 
prism mingle in cndle** combinations; they *rr also 
ialets of |tainting. Not for from the former is Tuscany, 
a dry country, with a hard and frigid light, very shurp 
in color, where the little lulls, the tree*, and the houses 
stand out like marks on a window-pane. Tlwre, paint¬ 
ing assumes all aspect that is dramatic hut dry and dear- 
cut. without echoes, without sound*, the Unear frame* 
of which no symphonic has ever been xbk to break. 
In the neighborhood of tlur latter, the German mist, 
thick and gloomy, covering the geologk*! skeleton 
Unit i% ftirtkrr COBOCtM under & mitntU of pin**. allawf 
only indefinite or truncated forms to emerge from it. 
tlie cries of the poultry-yard, the sounds of big and 
little bdl*. the grinding of wheels, the murmurs <>f 
torrents: the art-worker, born there, lives in a dosed 
room, hi* bench under the lamp, and his patient labor 
U one of sentiment and memory, unless the muwniui. 
HMsembling all these icattcred sounds. all these confined 
sensations. mdts tbrir wandering fonm in his heart so 

»ngi «.« 
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that the sudorous edifice may mnk its roots there before 
it grow*. 

When the} 1 try their hand* at painting, the form* are 
teen from too close by. a* through a mangifying-glnw, 
some placed near other*, without any earc foe ensembles 
or tuhonlination*. The tones do not mingle. The 
harmony is never obtained through their reciprocal 
echoes, but through their juxtaposition. The canvases 
of Ilolbrin would suffice to define this spirit. 1 

Painting, it is true, if one of the privileges of Spain. 
And yet. at first glance. Spain is nothing but sculpture. 
The skeleton of the soil is apparent on all side*, although 
Ira compact than in Greece, where it Iwnh n and pro¬ 
tects all the populated gulfs. Here the settlements 
border the rivers on the Andalusian plains or on the 
high plateaus of Castile and Estramadur*. The granite 
mountain chains are far away. One would say they 
were heaps of roses, or salver wings suspended over the 
human. The warmth of midday shuts the native up 
indoors, and all life u in the evening, at a strange hour 
when the letting sun gives the atmosphere a uniformly 
orange tint, in which the dark clothes, against the white 
rough cast of the walls, assume the quality of translucid 
atonra, in which the rising dust—which seems to play 
here the rOle of the drop of water at Venice or in Holland 

-gives the fixed or wandering forma a pliantocn-likc 
air, spot* that itand out. of a supreme distinction, and 
veiled, with a halo on thrir borders. 

Often. i» broad daylight, one sees mirages floating 
above the glowing plains, lakes of tinsel, lakes of pearl 
orroaM which the warm nir vibrates, » that everything 
seems to quiver, everything bear* on unearthly accent. 
In thia milieu Velaaquex. Zurbamn. Goya reply to the 
harmuiiuta of the Low Countries living in their whole- 
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mmii* interiors and thrir luminous mist and to the 
svmpboaist* of Venice ploying in the enclosed space of 
that city where everything i* donong illumination, 
interlaced reflection*, reciprocal echo.-* between tlie 
l>bosphorc«e*nt water of the lagoons, the colored fer¬ 
mentation of the faciMlr* the air saturated with v»,xir. 
the CTMt'Inafr changing union of tlie sky ami the sen; 
urn! the Spaniard* reply with their secret. rare har- 
nMWM, made up of very few elements, hut OMOOated 
according to an infinity of nuances, not Kka » hundred 
iiutnnncnts in an orchestra but like four or five flowers 
in « bouquet; nay. more, a bouquet in the twilight, 
sparkling, austere, abandoned. 

The Dc-de-France, so rich in painter*. Boucher, 
Chardin. David, DeUeroix. Corot. Manet. Seurat, 
about wlvotn an imposing proerswon of leaser muter* 
are grouped, witnesses uo’crthelews before their time 
the flowering of a line of sculptors that ho* no parallel 
lave in the powerful hnrvest of stooc through which the 
civilisation* of antiquity and of the Orient were so 
forcibly defined. But here sculpture no longer ha* the 
trail* it assumes in the regions whew light play* acroas 
surfaces deprived of humus, tree*, and humidity, such 
as Egypt. Greece, Assyria, Italy, the South of From-.-. 
There, sculpture sufl^c* to itself, is circular, one might 
say. even when it is rnwmd upon a foundation of archi¬ 
tecture. and revolve* about its own volumes so that it 
exist* ill space like a hmr fruit* which all tlw flnJi has 
been stripped away. Here, sculpture « always miwffW 
with it* architectural foundations, playing upon them 
and through them with shadow, light, and mast as one 
might treat the masses that stand out or sink into the 
background on the surface of a canvas. 

Even urn the ensemble of the edifice »t imprint* the 
arpert of a great painting, confusedly animated, swarm¬ 
ing with scattered life, seeming to stir with the wind’* 
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breath like u field of wheat under a hrreje. or fine rain, 
or fog. 1 la it not remarkable also Ural "t should find 
such characteristic contribution* made to the art of the 
Ilr-tie-France by the painter* who enter it from other 
region*? Into this somewhat troubled but very subtle 
mauve ami Koldrn atmosphere that attracts ami harnxm- 
ite* them. Watteau brings the succulent fluidity of his 
Flanders, which relates hint to the Van Eycks, to Van 
drr Goes, to Putinir, to Brruglidi to Rubens; with 
Ingres comes the burning dryness of his dusty Mull 
which hold* him close to the masters of Tuscany, Itooic. 
and the Orient; with Daumier wc arc the sculptural 
robustness of his native Marseilles, founded by Greek 
sailors; with Courbet, the somber harmony of his 
Frunchc-Comtt. impregnated with Spanish blood. 

The case of England is no less characteristic. Here 
wu have light bathed by rain, transparent, limpid; 
everywhere the forint teen through it are never clear- 
cut hut rounded by the thick covering of the earth and 
li’uvm. We find gushing and flowing water*, deep, 
draining mire in which wheel* ami feet sink. No 
aculpturv. A fresh painting, yes. but toft, tpongy. 
without foundation, dean os a water-color—often the 
water-color itself is the chosen tongue of its best artists 
—Constable, for instance, or Bonington. The verbal 
lyricism that prevail* here U awakened and maintained 
by the moonlight under the trees and over the lake*, 
hy the lament* of the nightingale in the warm evening*, 
the dark manor homes, the ivy-clad ruiiu, the eternal 
sea beating the cliffs, the adventure of traveler*, the 
immense fleet leaving the ports, tailing bock to the 
ports, bringing into the fog with it the flora, the fauna, 
the burning dunates. 

This lyricism posset into the enchantments of Turner .* 

■naH.n.H 
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to wild and unexpected, with their cloud palace*, their 
sunlight among shadows, their Southern mythologies 
amid the wnoke d and the fog* of the North. 

But there enchantments are inchoate. uncertain a* the 
flight of bird* in a storm, without muscle*, without a 
bony structure, without expressive prominences riwng 
and stamped Irofn within. The art terms a fent of 
lyricism. ovewtrevdng it* visual medium in order to 
bewilder us with incoherent harmonic* and paradoxical 
relation* and throw us into a pantheistic disorder that 
is repugnant to our sente oi the jduatic. at least on the 
spiritual plane where the Occidental move*. Such an 
endeavor could scarcely succeed if torn* secret lope, 
dictated by the trait* of the soil, led by the immemorial 
play of sentiment* and idea*. <lid not draw from this 
soil, deepening these sentiment* and idea*, » w»rt of 
moving armature, always unsettled, everywhere pro¬ 
visional. but everywhere present and always in proofs* 
of becoming. 

It is thiw that the genius of India both creates and 
solve* this problem through the eternal pouring of it* 
moving water between the dyke* which it refuse* at 
the uim time to define or to overflow. 

India lie* between Shakespeare and Turner. 

The one ha* conquered it for tire English people— 
whom the other reveals as a little crushed by it* con¬ 
quest. Till* continuous pantheism, irrepressible as a 
flood, which animate* the words of the former in th* 
way w* know, only posse* into the canvases of the latter 
by violating and enervating the method* of pointing. 
India it the only country to mdlxc thk pantheism in 
sculpture through the unanimity of it* maws which 
have hollowed out the mountains, chiselled the dill*, 
given the rocks the palpitating forma of plant and nni- 
mal No expression is more completely one with it* 
natural milieu than there temples that are *o quickly tlic 
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letter and the very spirit of Hindu philosophy whieh 
everywhere mingle* fecundity and death and cause* 
them to bloeoom from each other. Warm rain* foe six 
months, flowing in warm torrents to the tea* yellow 
rains, sometimes red. when the setting mm pierce* their 
thick floods and the burning dust they raise from the 
soil. 
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Fiery wiruU, tearing the miaatna* of the marshes in 
a whirlwind of mosquito**. sowing at hupltaiard fertility 
or famine through rain, drought, seeds, and destructive 
insect*. Parched desert* forever id tern* ting with im¬ 
penetrable focwU Several harvest* a year growing 
untended or annihilated at a blow by a cyclone. F.very 
phase of climate from the equator to the pole lies be- 
tween the marshy jungle* of the plains and the sinister 
glacier* ot the Himalaya*. Great riven sweeping along 
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confusedly corpses and flower*. TV incessant and 
stormy interpenetration of all natural phenomena thut 
follow each otlier in rapwl succewwn*. alternating nnd 
contrasted. Identity of appearance ami life of the 
three kingdoms blended by fermentation and dcroiti|x»- 
Mtion. from the bottom of the stagnant waters to the 
tops of the dark trees whew splendid flowers distill the 
very venom of the snakes that swarm between tlieir 
root* root* that grow from the bellies of the goddesses 
or the bosom of the gods. 

The magnificence of the wild animal*, reptiles, and 
iaarct* striped skin*, grmlikr scales, flaming insect 
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wings, bound, as in a divine servitude, to the most 
redoubtable organs of camagr or poison. Pearls in the 
sea, topazes, emeralds, rubies, in the sand of the rivers. 
Irresistible dialogue* between fire, earth, water, sky, 
teaching despair and helplessness, the variety, the con¬ 
tradictious. the rnpriee* of which force one to medita¬ 
tion. TV glowing rock* upon which the multitudes 
stamp the form of the massive monsters that come to 
drink at the lakes swarming with crocodiles, or the 
flrdi-eating animals that prowl in the jungle, are too 
chaotic and too varied in appearance to eatch mid fix 
tlieir ennfuard abstractions. 
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From these abstractions the individual sometimes 
emerge* for n second into liberty, sometimes, caught ill 
eternal death, slxarwUuix himnelf to hi* intoxication. 
Sculpture, through the nature of its material and its 
prodigious surfaers which fanatical moan arc capable 
of covering. Painting, tliriKigh the owl»w movmvnt 
that animate* this matter, bathed in constantly chang¬ 
ing light, and molds it like paste under thr feverish band 
of tin* milptor. The coufiMnl sparit of (lie great aenwuil 
religions which bring all the gods into communication 
anil communion passes through it in copulations that 
scviu olive, in the vine* and the flower* changing into 
animal fornix, in the hundred arms of the human 
mneuter* that scatter, during their dance, enjoyment, 
misery, murder, suffering, pity, oblivion. 1 

Tlic regulating and order-bestowing spirit of Egypt 
the sources of which are visible in the soil, the river, 
and the sky, resists this acute confusion in the same 
fashiou that it demonstrated formerly, through its 
contrast with Dmvtdion art. the law of rhythmic alter* 
nation without winch it seems to me imposwblc to 
understand the history of humanity. Here in Egypt 
form stands out as boldly, all about the sculptor, os it 
is merely suggcited to him there in India. Everything 
here seem* measured in time by a dock, and in space 
by a unity embracing the three dimensions. An eternal 
mass of water flows by unceasingly, a rectangle in 
movement, coming from the umc circular horizon, 
going toward the same circular horizon, alone, without 
tributaries, between rectilinear hanks. The flnod, 
which has stopped exactly at the same spot foe hundreds 
of centuries, begins every year, rails every year on the 
same day. The sky is so dear every night that one can 
follow in it, from onr year's end to another, the universal 
»r*s ». •>. **■ *»i. im. m. im »**. **. ti*. 
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march of the stars. Thr air u so dry that everything 
endure* there, without Die Inut 

The engineers, the hydraulidan* share with the arehi- 
tecU. the sculptors, the idea of h motionless. spatial, 
geometrical milieu which u space of time incasureuble 
by arithmetic restores, like the movement of 11 pendulum, 
to the two extreme points that return every year. Aikl 
to this the desert, its undulating waves rising into 
salient ridges, the immense, even light, without mist, 
the hardnecs of the matrrinl demanding sincerity and 
simplicity of style, the Nile color of blood during the 
Avvil, the almost continual eroeTald of the cultivated 
field*, the gold of thr cliffs and aaiuU. the indigo of the 
sky. the burning red of the evening*. It is impossible 
to imagine a world determining in a more rigorous 
fashion the form of thrar undulating geometrical statue*, 
the quality of these pure, uniform, intense colorations 
that saturate the wnlls of the temples, penetrate the 
stone, the wood, the metal of the aarcopliagi, Uic caskets, 
trinkets, toilet articles, industrial implements. 1 Every¬ 
thing derives visibly from its astronomical and hydraulic 
regime, whatever has life, and consequently form— 
plant, animal, man. science, art, morality, law, death. 

Tilt*, I wish to repeat, is the language of expression 
and nothing but cxpcnsioti. But when expression 
adapts itself to the spirit of things in a manner so strict 
that it aeetm to make on# body with it, it establish** 
on the threshold of the problem a point of departure 
that is not to be neaped. It does this by resolving its 
aWtmotions into geometrical lenilrorir*, because these 
geometrical aspects appro/ everywhere, since archi¬ 
tecture reproduce* them as well a* sculpture, the works 
of art of the engineer a* well a* architecture, the orna¬ 
mental painting* so sensibly symmetrical in form as 
well as the works of art of the engineer. 

•IV M. 
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Man may come, no matter whence. Into no matter 
what new country, bringing with him inner images, 
habits, obscure refliwn that have risen from hi* remote 
heredities, mxi that will make him arc this country u 
little differently from what it is. Sometime* they will 
even make him modify it in order to justify this vtoioa. 
It will remain no leas true that U soon ft« man wishes 
to speak, the country will dictate to him. with imperious 
insistence. and will prescribe, iu one place, not merely 
sculpture isolate* 1 in on open space and n universe 
without secrets, but it will even determine the very 
aspects of this sculpture. In luiotlicr place it will pre¬ 
scribe an expression intermediary between sculpture 
and painting from which his amt ardent efforts cannot 
wrest it; and elsewhere again, it will evoke the aerial, 
almost musical impeuto of the painter, fixed or fluctu¬ 
ating, according to the spot that capture* the spirit of 
space because space wills it If we consider Egypt ami 
India, the painting and music of the North Kurupcun, 
the pointing and the sculpture of Greece and Italy— 
Venice always excepted, we can go even farther 

Where the light is fixed, where the forms are few und 
well-defined, the seasons differentiated, the almoiphcrv 
dear, a civilisation with static tendencies appears and 
maintain* itself. Where space is confused, jumbled, 
full of vapors and mirages, where nun and fog prevail, 
where innumerable forms incessantly interpenetrate 
one another, an irresistible dynamism dominates and 
carries away the spirit. 


v 

Let us not forget, finally, that other elements, almost 
oa remote as the racial determinations, almost as in¬ 
sistent as the rhythmic repetitions af the motives, and 
certainly ns imperious ms both, increase the complexity 
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of Ihc problem almost to infinity, but through this very 
thin#, it arrin* to me, ikiiumutratr it* nature. A Mile 
from the weapon, the pot. leather, musical instrument* 
ami music itself, it is difficult to conceive an art belong¬ 
ing to u nomad people. They move at nuidom over 
the steppes, never establishing thcmm-lves where they 
>lo f» to camp- They live under akin tent*, rolled up 
and carried about, that are the evident antithesis nl 
•rdmlarv architecture Use profile and mass of which are 
regulated by the geology and Use atmospheric changes 
of a permanent milieu. They do not even imagine the 
decoration which, through fresco and relief, ail] give 
birth in other places to painter* and sculptor,. 

Where, on the contrary, man establish™ himself 
amid cultivated fields like a spider in his web. the 
industry of the dwelling, then of the household, then 
of leisure develop* his primitive faculties, and, as with 
the deposit of a riw. builds up the persistence of his 
monotonous doily needs. These needs, although en¬ 
larged and complicated unceasingly, preserve the com¬ 
mon character which each day nourishes his sight, his 
arnsations, hi* soul, and the living tissues that provide 
them with energy. Work, food and the manner of 
clothing himself impose a tyrannical direction on liis 
creative energy, titrough their secular influence upon 
lu« daily deeds. 

Take the Chinese fanner, living on nee, fruits, roots, 
fish: do we not find the very man in his slow, uniform 
art, without convulsive violences, in those great statues, 
eabn as towers, conceived and realized without haste, 
in those paintings, expressing, in their dim harmonies, 
prolonged states of soul dominated by serenity and 
wisdom, in those tranquil landscapes in which there is 
nothing but dew at dawn, the setting of the moon over 
sleeping rice-fields, the murmuring of brooks about the 
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(u'lent village*? 1 I* there TVOt something analogous in 
the .art of the Egyptians. nourished on wheal and dale*. 
*n Art springing up in tiic midst of grain. ‘ n ^e P*°*‘ 
imitv of farm*, lasting oho thirty or forty centuries and 
tvrvrT tired of cradling, in an unchanging setting, its 
sure and monotonous abstractions? 

On the otltcr hand, have not meat, wine, and 
oJcoJmJ, by increasing tenfold hut also wearing out the 
nervous force of the European, contributed to mark his 
poetry, his sculpture, hi* painting with th» dramatic 
character ooc find* in nil hi* <ftt^fprww? Sucli j|rwl 
enterprises, hut so useless in the cipmxm of Orientals! 

Nevertheless, the contrast Iwtween these two imper- 
alive material* snd thr two clear-cut souls that OOlTr- 
ipood to them, would be much less surely indscatad if 
the influence of daily occupation had not augmented 
the immemorial effect of food. 

Food .loo. not differ sufficiently among these two 
Occidental peoples—thr Kgyjitian and the Greek- or 
among theae two Oriental profiles—the Chinese and the 
Japanese so close to one another through race and 
habitat, for one to hr tempted to see in it too important 
au effect an the character of their respective geniuses. 
With the Chinese and th* Egyptian this gmn» » 
obstinate, slow, all spiritual depth; with the Greek and 
the Japanese it is rapid, nervou*. all direct humanity. 
In one case, commerce intervene* to precipitate evolu¬ 
tion, a* agriculture intervenes in the other to slacken 
H. Here man unceasingly changes his horixons. h» 
interests, hia interlocutors. Patient meditation gives 
place to critical objectivity. 

Tim energies of the intelligence develop, beccra* 
complicated, but unfortunately also foul and perverted 
much more quickly tliau elsewhere. How could trading 
people*, established by til* shore of the seas escape the 

•f^lL 
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education of space *ixl the wutm. wpmnlly when 
they moved from island to island, every dawn bringing 
the unknown, every ttigbt brooding over the mystery, 
every new tribe discovered beyond the tide opening 
liberating outlet* which constrain the ingenuity of 
■rtrit* to find in it resource* that the inoootony of the 
motifs lusd perhaps not n-vealed? "Xeamewi to the 
nr* destroy* pettine**." 

TV m, *3 apt OO the other hand to co-operate with 
light in order to mngnify the aspect* of the soil, the iky. 
the doud*. so alive itself through it* eternal movement, 
it* eternal sound, the swarm* of creature* h roll* in it* 
depth*, has from *11 time pUyed * capital rillr in change 
bv pouring into the soul of man the taste for adventure*, 
the mystery of departure*, the violent )oy* of rrtunu. 
The sea uveaiu ship* dancing undrr their Mils, or 
trembling under their smoke, coiwtellatiooi never *een 
below, fiery shore* encountered when one tint emerge* 
from the fog*, the sadiu** of the polar rrgiuua when nil 
one know* of the worW i» the shining vault over p*l' n 
trrra tuid poTt*. face*, exotic costume*, rich utuffs, un¬ 
known monster*. bird* of genu and flame unloaded 
under the eye* of children. We have the Mine spectacle 
in Greece, in Holland, in Andalusia, at Venice, in 
Oceania, in Japan, on *11 the maritime hariirum of 
France and England—in every place where a powerful 
poetry has wrested its secret from the world of tbe 
imagination in order to increase to infinity. 

It will be objected that Mesopotamia. Egypt. China, 
India or* too massive, too profound to be much affected 
by the ocean; and. indeed, except for India, where the 
ethnic revolution is too ardent and repeated to permit 
a sedentary art to develop completely, it is in llm* 
countries! that we find die agricultural population* 
drawing from their vital necessities an art evolving 

«SlWUl. /« «m rOt*. 
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■lowly and developing through centuries, if not through 
millennium*, and following ■ rhythm so grand that it 
seem* to ignore time. But even hen*, and however 
diminished, is there not the pulsation of commerce that 
has permitted these vast, apparently mot ionic** bodies 
to maintain the energy nece.atary to ararch for the 
nourithmrnt of their spirit? I find ben? immense rivers. 
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all running toward brilliant seaa, all traversed inces¬ 
santly by raft*, junta, canoe*. prvjMgatimr the contin¬ 
uous drama of fecundity on their shore* and borders, 
from one end of their course to the other, through the 
multitude* which their own mass preserves from dis¬ 
persion- 

This is not all. Do we not find always and every¬ 
where the influence of clothing, its density, its neutral- 
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ity, its luxury, its almcncr, and not merely in the external 
appearance ol the image but in the very mutter of ita 
spiritual determinations* Finnish painting, for in¬ 
stance, is almost entirely at tbe service of the weaver, 
the draper, the dyer; and it develop about them in their 
interiors, full of luxury and shadow, in which tapestries 
ornament the walls, in which the gowns the sleeves, 
the hoods of heavy doth leave hardly anything un¬ 
covered but the face* and hands. Does it not owe in 
part to these circumstances the force of its portraits, 
so bony and muscular, with their solid framework, 
insistent faces, alone in life, one would say, on top of 
all Ibis aomlvr brilliance of furniture, hangings, and 
curtains? Does not tbe embroidered kimono, on which 
appear all the flowers of the country' that is richest in 
flowers, maintain in the bouses, in the streets, on the 
boats, the taste for tbe multicolored print? And does 
not the print, in its turn, influence the whole of Japanese 
art by complicating, by agitating the drama, turning 
it toward decorative expression rather than toward ita 
own exaltation? 

It is quite evident that th* linen robe of the Egyptian 
fellah has not failed to encourage strongly the geo¬ 
metrical conception ol Nilotic sculpture in which tlie 
limbs under the material only serve to favor the passage, 
between the three dimensions, of the subtle wave with 
which it surround* the statue like continuous music. 
It is evident also that the bestiality of African sculpture 
has not been discouraged by the absence of clothing or 
by tbe rare ornaments that serve to emphasise it. 
Evident also that the spirituality of Arab art from 
which all images are banned, could not but persist in 
this singular ostracism when it rested uo the protective 
coloration of the white woolen burnous which from a 
distant* melts into the neutrality of the sand, hales 
from sight the faces that are often veiled as well, and 
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borrow* from tl.e desert it* loinHy monotony. so aptly 
lUCjMting. on the other hand, the abstract unity of 
God.* 

It is clear that tlic complication* of Polynesian tat¬ 
tooing have only been ahle to accelerate the blossoming 
of architecture and decoration that pursue and tunc 
thmurlvcs in eudlca* acroll*. And that the school 
whirl. hus determined the art of the whole Occident, 
and perhapa of all Asia, would not be explicable without 
the national games in which miked man appeared be¬ 
fore the eye* of the crowd. Ttua fart undoubtedly 
favored the rapid evolution, the iuivrms. and tlu? per- 
fection of Greek art. but in directing it toward the 
anatomical expression of form it engaged it in i.n im¬ 
passe from which European* have almost failed to 
emerge. 1 # < 

Here it b nrreiwary to dispel an ambiguity The 
great position of gymnastics has certainly given its 
decisive orientation to the spirit of Greek art. but one 
must not confuse this spirit, all proportion, nod balance 
between the elements of the drama—wbfcfc gymnastics 
by themselves already njim* well enough—with the 
bjert." in which that art reek* iU point of departure. 
It is too ervident tluit very often the environment dic¬ 
tates Uic “subject,*' that this is indeed its least con¬ 
testable but also it* least important role, for the Museum 
of Venoillr*. where one finds the whole story of the 
warlike French epopee, is much Iras French, in all iU 
fifty rooms, than this cup by Chardin oo the corner of 
a kitchen sink.' 

When are have said, for instance, that the art of 
Picardy and Champagne in the Middle Ages reveals 
a rare of farmer* because it speaks especially of harvests 
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•ml vintage*. that Dutch art. brcnuse it preaerve* for 
in tlic sea. pasture*. work-benches. and npotliecarinT 
shops, «prr*iM a race of sailors, cattle-breeders, and 
sliopk is-j j that K relish art. because it take* u* out 
walking iu pork* with beautiful children anil gracious 
•omen, rxprrwrs n real aristocracy, we sliall still 
scarcely knuw anything of the art of Chnnijiagisr or 
Picardy. of HoUnml. or England. Chi the contrary, we * 
shall know much of the Italian people, whose art npraka 
very little of everyday occupation*, if we show ita 
intellectual tendencies, it* tense and poasiuuate energy, 
it* will for structural cuntiuuity in the dram* erf move¬ 
ment. Much of the Spanish people if we dwell more on 
it* mysterious lmnnoiiie*, it* remote *eetet force, it* 
taste for silence. than upon tlie mendirajits. the cripple*, 
ami the idiot* of whom it m> frequently speaks to u*. 
Much of the Anyrisii jxople and much of the Persian 
pcoplr, if we compare the cruelty of the hunting ami 
war scene* shown in the art uf the first with the elegance 
of the hunting uid war scenes shown in Use art of the 
•croud. 1 

Artec art. I feel sure, ho* not left us a single ooc of 
those scene* of torture which otse find* i»o frequently, 
for example, in the picture* of the peaceful laugher* 
of Ghent or Bruges: nevertheless, it reveal* to u* a 
race of butcher*. 1 


VI 

Here, then, we have a motif, renewed or always the 
same, but in any case full of accent. Here is a garment 
remaining quite as suggestive as it ««* twenty centurim 
ago, a food that ha* continued *i«ice time immemorial 
its slow and persistent action. Here ia a human group 
•flpMlM. 
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quick to rwivf inu^o. through the infusion of the 
black ferment once pound into it* vritu. Herr i* 
always the MW. the great civiliscr. We trt the eternal 
light, or the illumined fog. Why is it not legitimate 
that the incessant solicitation* exerrised upon man hr 
the environment should always lead man to respond 
intelligently to the environment? 

The human minu-Je is woven of fatalities so inextric¬ 
able that the illusion of sudden liberty which it give* 
us cannot be explained except as the supreme fatality. 
A prodigious chain of diverse circumstance* is neces- 
nr} 1 In order that here or there. «« this ilay rutlier than 
on some other, the flame of creation should arise at tlie 
summit of an irresistible wave, borne on by rariodty, 
cosfidcnoc. the ardor of living, and tlie spirit «»'- 
quest. 

It i* necessary tliat all ixmiblc forma of spiritual 
and iwacUcal energy should move group* of men en¬ 
joying the unusual privileges of which we have spoken, 
in order that they should he able to exchange with 
neighboring groups the products of industry by mean* 
of commerce and swell collective |x**»son* on the march 
a* caravans, fleets, migrations, and armies. It is neces¬ 
sary that tlie sense of drama should have been prenerved 
in the heart of tlie individual by tlie alternation of 
victory with defeat, poverty with wealth, mysticism 
with criticism, appearing neither too clone together nor 
too far opart, nrithrr too easy nor too brutal. Imagine* 
for instance, food ajtpearing of its own accord, a mild 
climate where iso effort is necessary to secure the 
former or evade the Utter, or, on the other hand, a 
climate too harsh, food too scarce, requiring in order 
to combat the former and seek the latter exhausting 

Labors that do not leave a second for rest or leisure: 
where would meditation and enthusiasm have been able 
to take root? 
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Suppose again that only a frw families people the 
imperious lands that we know to be indispensable to 
the complete expansion of the genius of indivkitml*. 
Whatever might be tlic aolicitationa of the aecret ca- 


f» m 
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dences that rhythm the flow ol their blood, would they 
have time to increase, multiply, become a city, a nation? 
Precisely at the Hour when the bud waa about to open, 
would they not **'*' tone conquering horde appear that 
crushed it us it passed by? But perhaps at the same 
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time, through oar of those paradoxes that history sonse* 
lime* offers, that bottle would bring to those living on 
the other side of the mountains tbe spiritual revelation 
of defeat or domination. Even if these few families 
Income n city, thru u nation, would they be sufficiently 
in relation with their neighbors, through book* and 
merchandise, through tnule nnd wur, to develop the 
curiosity and inventiveoess necessary to make n con¬ 
frontation between their environment and Use universe 
within thru? 

Take some immense »|>ace. Siberia or Rraril Imagine 
it endowed, in its ordinary aspects, with every possible 
mnffnifirence—austere or laughing. ih> matter which— 
forms. vegetation. dramas of the sky, drama* «>f tha 
waters. If throe groups, separated by almost impassable 
savannah.*. by impenetrable forests, cannot come into 
contact with ouc another, if man here remnin* always 
coctoocd in the some sjiot, never hearing the voice* of 
other men. never meeting tlieir glances, new cotnpar- 
ing his products und hi» idea* with their*, the nMMiotoay 
of his representations, the rarity of hla image* would 
fail to give him a new relation or an unforeseen associa¬ 
tion tliut could serve as a springboard for hi* creative 
flight. Is not that what happened to the Russians, for 
instance, acatteml for tiftmi centuries on their marshy 
steppes until a profound stir, vague but more ami more 
extended, gave them a wavering conackmaua* of tlieir 
intimate reality through the iU»]>ainiig voices of their 
novelist* and their musicians? 

Why, finally, sinew it could be bom. dkl the miracle 
hare to die? Environment* change little, men change 
scarcely at all. Although it has remnmed on the Mat 
terrain, the apple tree that wa* covered with fruit last 
season doe* not bear a single apple this year; have we 
the right to conclude from this that it is not the same 
apple tree? When one sere the decay of Greece after 
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Alexander. or only aft it Byzantium, one may well 
wonder by what chance it suddenly blasaoroed muns 
thirty centuries ago. 

To show its rocks, its light, its women bearing on 
their (tends the burdens that oblige them to wuik erect, 
like the caryatides of tbr Krecbthruui. iU same people, 
turbulent, versatile, nrischief-iouking, ungrateful, in¬ 
fatuated with polities and eoannserce, is to mention 
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appearances that have not remained the spiritual rrab- 
ties they once were. To reply tiiat It was at the cross¬ 
roads of the Old World, at the place that formed the 
common highway of all the civilizations—Ionic. Syrian, 
Pbumscian, Egyptian, Pclaagic. Italic, Celtic—to which 
its sailor* and its merchants served at courtiers und 
middlemen. this signifies only that these condition* 
favored a possible flowering. But what other conditions 
it had to fulfill! 
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The instant must have been very fugitive when every* 
thing concurred so that the energy of the devdopinf 
race might express itself by methods that were, ns a 
matter of fuel, very natural. There was the weakness 

of the foreign peoples, all of whom had reached the 
supreme point of thrir own civilization and deposited 
their seed in the cradle of the newly-born. Thi* seed, 
in contact with its virgin forces, acquired a powerful 
vitality, increased by contact with neighboring seeds. 
Then Greece |xxucMtd qualities of a singular recep¬ 
tivity. assimilativeness and insistence that could only 
appear once, at least under this form, one in which 
chance, that is to aay circumstances too complex foe 
analysis, played the capital r6le. There was the en¬ 
counter of two principal raft*, one bronaed, the other 
white, one disembarked from the aca, the other de¬ 
scended from the mountains, that embraced even while 
they fought, anil whonr virility and arxuuality fecun¬ 
dated one another. 

Thrrr was unity of religion, philosophy, social, nnd 
|miitic*l aspiration* that coincided with (lie culminat¬ 
ing point of the forces of realisation, expansion, and 
conquest. All these are conditions which, if only one 
U lacking, can cause the immediate collapre of the 
edifice when it is scarcely begun, a thing that happened, 
for instance, with the primitive Roman art that was too 
dumay to resist Greece, which had come into contact 
with it too soon. Elsewhere, in Holland, for instance, 
where the great art did not last a century, we are sur¬ 
prised to find the explosion that occurs. At that 
moment, liberty conquered by arms, meets with the 
corvwvutivc development of the individuality proper to 
u people, and with its economic prosperity, of which 
it hail the right to dispose for llie first time. Then, 
although thi* liberty, tlus development, this prosperity 
continue, artistic energy disappears, perhaps under the 
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influence at Required wealth, at the same time that the 
source* ot its victorioiu conquest disappear in the daily 
drama of war and revolution. 

()t el**-, ae in Spain, we iw the collapse of the creative 
faculty alone with the collapse of political power and 
the substitution for conquering virility of an cosy en¬ 
richment among the vanquished peoples overscan who 
have been ground down, fleeced, and pillaged. Ur 
else. as in Italy, there is the quick rioe of this faculty 
in the growth of cities delivered over to the most fero¬ 
cious portions. cities that wore themselves out and were 
destroyed with the same rapidity and the same violence 
a* occurs in love, leaving nothing but ashes. Or else, 
aa in Germany, there in an evmt of capital inaportnace 
—the Reformation—followed by two hundred years of 
wans that lurcak its spirit in the bey dry of ita youth and 
coat it into an abyss of suffering, from which music is 
ti'm ly tO rise. 

In this domain one can only make statements of 
what lias occurred. It is not possible to follow all the 
circumstances of the evolution of peoples who** creative 
inspiration was only a moment of that evolution, al¬ 
though indeed the moat impressive moment, and some¬ 
time* capable of a power of renewal tliat wr*m* aliiumt 
inexhaustible. This was the case of Egypt, for instance, 
isolated among the ancient peoples in an oasis that 
could only be reached by Crossing immense expanses 
of water or sand, and yet not so isolated but that, once 
every two or three centuries, some invasion within the 
country, some expedition against other Towers, come 
to agitate the creative sources and give re n ewe d strength 
to the energies of the spirit. 

It was also true of China, whose history is sufficiently 
similar from this double point of view of relative isola¬ 
tion and renewals us profound us they were rare. Ami 
even true of France, the only one among the nations of 
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Europe to maintain it* creotive level without 

interruption for ten mbIwni Because, no doubt, like 
Grew of old. France is ut tbe crossroad* of the people*. 
crou-fcTlilizcd in every wusc by tlieir spirit*. thanks to 
bov lit. merchandise, wnr, or through book*, nkrrchan- 
di*e. war. renewing abroad the source* and the stomp 
of it* own self. 

Nothing else resembles so much the ripening of fruit*, 
sometime* midden and followed by a rapid decay, else¬ 
where slow, almost torpid, but long preserving tlieir 
savor. covering this tree to tbe breaking-point this 
sea eon, entirely lacking the following season, or appear¬ 
ing regularly during several years—sometimes awaited 
fcn vain during the whole life of the tree and never 
appearing at all. Every aspect of earth and sky blend 
in it, the qualities of this earth and the caprices of this 
aky, tbe unrxprrtrd flood, exceptional drought, cy¬ 
clone*. tlie passage of destructive iruecta. uuJudK* that 
liavc coinc from without, natural senility when there 
have been no graftings and erouinga. 

Suppose some religion arouse* this inert people, sud¬ 
denly opens it* eye* after having stirred it* lungs and 
it* heart, and admits to it, in a great lyric tumult, the 
solicitation* of the country which it inhabit* but ho* 
not yet considered Then we have the priest* of Iluddha 
spreading over China. Indo-China, the East Indies, 
Korea. Japan a flood of charming enthusiasms that fills 
tbe mountain grottoes with flower*, carve* forest* in 
stone, and peoples the edges of the roads with smiling 
colossi. 

We have tlie horsemen of Islam sowing such rapture 
among the vanquishrd people* that in a few year* en- 
aairlnd mosques, sharp minarets, cold citterns protected 
by beavy vaults and surrounded with gardens will 
spring up in the tracks of their horse* We have tlie 
peoples of the Occident finding in Cathalicum a moral 
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pretrat for glorifying the beauty of their women. the 
strength of their soldiers. the opulence of their fi-rltLi. 
and the wraith of their trades. 

S*t|sj>»*r him war stir* the hidden springs of this 
other somnolent people, obliges it to evolve the drama 
of creation from the drama of its life; then we have the 
sadden fusion, when lie Mwhl have hardly left, of 
the Ionic current, the Dorian current, in the powerful 
Attic form; we haw India awakening after the armies 
of Alexander luvc come into contact with it; we have 
the sudden rise of Holland. Flanders, Spain, of French 
romanticism 

Suppose some other war occurs, so cruel, SO long or 
accompanied by such carnage that it cuts down to the 
s*ery roots all impulse toward the future: wr have 
Mycrturan Greece after the invasion of llic Dorians. 
France after the Hundred Years' War. Germany after 
the Three Hundred Yeses' War. America after the 
Revolution. 

Or. somewhere rise, a more or Iras rapid rapture of 

equilibrium that break* the association of the creative 
dements and delivers over to wealth, or to intelligence, 
or to sensuality, or to aacetkiim. an authority out of 
pro|)ortioa to its necessary r6lr. We have the convul¬ 
sions of the Greek city appearing in the dissolution of 
the unity of tbs statue. Wo hove Christianity break* 
ing the pagan idol after having adopted its supreme 
teachings, os, a few centuries later, the Christian idols 
soil be broken by the Christian. We have the slow 
weakening of the supports of the cathedral as the 
strength of the corporations decays and diminishes, 
rent asunder by the economic individualism that grows 
greater from day to day. 

The creative energy of a people talcm at haphazard 
is no doubt only one aspect of its general energy. Art, 
which it a way of speaking, it also a way of acting, but 
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there are otherw—industry, commerce, political domi¬ 
nation. the order imposed upon neighbor*. The develop* 
meat of Uic intelligence, of intthod. kwiity, and well- 
being ran. according to circuimtance*. produce maturity 
or impede it. It aettns. at bottom, as i( *11 these things 
were only attributes of a unique force that is born, 
grows, become* conwioim of itself, bursts fortli in the 
course of the irresistible ascension of a certain group, 
and ouminanda it to arise and perfect the form of ex¬ 
pression that is proper to it. 

It has been said, for instance, that a people's must 
invariable sign of power*—luxury—“summons thesrt*." 
This i» to take the effort for tlic cause. Luxury is, like 
art, a sign of ri|M-niog. It acknowledges the same ori¬ 
gins. grows and develop* at the same instant, nnd, 
niter having favored “the aria " during a brief moment, 
contributes non tlnui anything else to dwwoeiatc and 
corrupt them. Neither Creek art. nor Ituliau urt. nor 
French art in the Middle Ages, nor Dutch art. nor 
English art, nor Spanish art, produced by the growth 
of those spiritual energies from which wealth arose at 
the name time, were aide to resist the increasing wealth 
cf Greece. Italy. France. Holland. England, and Spain. 
And yet. while the energy of Greece, Italy, or Spain 
declined with wealth and dragged art into its deca* 
dence. it docs not seem as if English energy had .serualdy 
diminished—at least up to the twentieth century — 
since the century of idmLis[xsK which if. in the domain 
of the spirit, the greatest of Euglisli centuries. 

It does not scetn os if German energy had weakened 
after Wagner and Nietxsclio; on the contrary, it seems 
to have grown greater. And yet. after Wagner and 
Nfatsaebc, German art almost disappeared. The en¬ 
ergy of Holland has maintained itself since the seven¬ 
teenth century. And yet. since the unique miracle of 
that century. Holland has not produced a single great 
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painter, with the exception, in our own day. of Van 
Gogh* 

Oit the oilier hand, Italian energy, so long languid 
and drooping, haa appeared during the last few year* 
ns one of the elements that given modern Europe the 
most diameter. And yet, while admitting that its 
industrial architecture—factor*e*. dork*. automobiles, 
airplanes, ships*—is not precisely Use new form of CX- 
prrwkm which it* mission is to bring, we could seek in 
vain, in its present creation*. something equivalent to 
the productions of a single ooe among it* small town* 
of the Quattrocento 

In the Spain of Charles IV, so ruined, so devastated, 
so somnolent, how explain the meteor Goya, if the 
energy that hurled Spain against Napoleon at the muuc 
period is not something latent in it, ready to burst 
forth into action at the moment when one imagines it 
dying or dead? And how define Oriental energy, in 
China, in India, and Islam, when it chooses precisely 
the instant in width it reaches »ta peak to proclaim in 
its very art. which is its highest symbol, the uudesuieM 
of this energy and the vanity of this art? Mystery! 
Nothing can mark in advance the hour when a certain 
people will reach the most favorable moment of its 
historical evolution and take povwiwiotj of its geograph¬ 
ical milieu, or foretell how it will take possession of it. 

VII 

The confrontation of the systems of Taine and Gohin- 
eau IwU us meanwhile to a freshly visioned image of 
the mthetic adventure of man. provided we consent 
to retouch them both and relnte them, all living and 
mingled together, with the extent of lime of which 

•Fk-TU 
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neither the one new the other takes sufficient account. 
Gobsnrau certainly perceived that the primitive milieu 
might have modeled his races—the rough life, the cold, 
the mountain air determining the energy of the white 
in the wholnMimenera o( hi* mutual aid and daily effort, 
the pend*tent utilization of the nourishing alluvion de¬ 
termining the prac¬ 
tical and surly 
somnolence of the 
yellow, the wunnth, 
the light, the fever of 
the luxuriant forest 
with it* fiery bihli 
determining the sen. 
juality ami the lyri¬ 
cism of the black. 

But why did he 
uot understand that 
the ethnic mixture, 
wIkim- faults he de¬ 
nounces, marks the 
change toward freer 
forms of the moral 
disciplines that were 
judged by him neces¬ 
sary for the develop¬ 
ment of his imaginary 

“l. 0 ** abstract man? Such 

or Scmtweitt (Duirr) . •_- 

a change was inevi¬ 
table because of the constant influence of the variation* 
of the milieu upon the variations of man. They explain 
how primitive races may be adapted to the new milieu 
to which migration*, war. and slavery transport them. 
Abo. it is in order to let the descendant* of these races 
live in the new surroundings that the mixture of bloods 
in such u milieu takes place almost automatically. 
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And it is from the very biologic*! dram* aroused by 
these mixtures that not only rivibration it born but 
the civilizations. 

The inner struggle between practical interest, will, 
and sensuality arouses in those in whom it take* place 
the imperious desire to realise their accord and woio 
time* bring* tbi* dour* to a successful conclusion. I do 
not dream of denying the disorders which a too great 
and too sudden influx of Mach blood can arouse in the 
moral equilibrium of a yellow or white rare. But it if 
enough for this race, after the first shock, to stabilise 
itself in some favorable environment for a great spiritual 
impulse to be born and to create in it a superior form of 
culture hitherto unknown. 

The concept "civilization" cannot then long blind 
u» to tbe aesthetic fact tlrnt determines the form of 
expression of the mixtures of races os wc have observed 
them. Tl»* images they leave us are ouly n harmony 
conquered between their inner universe and the ex¬ 
ternal universe that has more or lr« changed. Wher¬ 
ever wc look these exists between the milieu and man 
a necessary harmony that constrain* them to reciprocal 
dominations and arrritudes from which its average 
image cannot but emerge Whnt makes the image to 
tormented is precisely the anxiety to maintain this 
harmony, in spite of everything, while the variations 
of the ethnic mingling* run the risk of confusing or 
destroying it at every instant. If the rare provide* the 
spirit, the milieu provides the image, and the drama of 
art turns about tbe point of equilibrium in which this 
•pint and this image arc forced to reach an agreement. 

The new arrivals, be it understood, bring from tbe 
depths of their race tbe subconscious landscapes, the 
paaMoo*. and tbe habits which, in their turn. act. by 
means of successive generations, on the virion, customs, 
and passions of the aboriginal population. But nothing 
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itnl for crnturin through the valley of the Danube and 
the long sojourn of the Legions. And <»o German fervor 
forget* the want of harmony of the geographical milieu in 
order to take refuge in «o interpretation of tlie object* 
that apiKoJ to the sentiment of man more than to h»» 
reasoning.* And this is far from being the only core. 

We have area the impossibility of selecting which 
hamper* the Hindu* with their too rich strain of Mack 
blood and who are moreover swept away by a torrent 
of color* and forma that are subjected by the climate 
to incessant changes, Hie Greeks will teach u» their 
accord with the clearest, the l***i variable, and the 
moat harmonious of landscape*, an accord conquered 
over the passions by a race composed in happy propor¬ 
tion.* of the impulsive violence of the Mack and the 
noble score of order of the white. Amid the incessant 
drama of revolution* and wnre, thia harmony occur* 
even in it» symbol* curved by the Greeks. Apollo rising 
from the very carnage to introduce eurytlmiy into its 
disorderly gesture* 1 

The Italians in whom the ethnic drama U at least 
a* terrible, will express it in an art that is more feverish 
and more tormented and is sometime* wild, carried 
away bevond its proper limits and moreover marked 
by Christianity, overwhelmed by the convulsions of 
cities but subjected to the discipline of a wnttng in¬ 
spired by the bold certitude of aUlroucttes ngain-t the 
*ky. and by the nerve ami vigor of the bony structure 
of'tlie earth. TV Dutch, in whom the black share is 
reduced to * few drops jiut enough for their brief and 
magnificent outburst, will not find any difficulty in 
bringing into hannoniosis rrlationsliip the enthusiasm 
which their inner strength give* them and their calm, 
copious visions reasoned with the lively colors that 
piny over the mist. 

• rv rs. 'n*t 
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Among t)u* French, we *h*Il observe a mow eomplrx 
tpietade, doe to the situation occupied by their coun- 
liy, which I* dominated by thp influence iww of the 
German tribes corning down from ih* North and the 
E«*t l»y way of the Oise and the Marti*. now of the 
Mediterraneans ascending from the South along the 
Rhone and the Seine: on the one hand we haw a 
formal art, very prosaic, which will be called Romnn- 
nu|t*r orcluxtic according aa the chief influence is religious 
or laic: on tbe other hand a more floating, musical, 
picturesque art in which sentiment prevails and which 
later will be called Gothic--** if one divined its far¬ 
away sources, although it is very national; or it will 
be called romantic, when the German wo* once more 
start tli* current flowing from the Northeast- Rut 
both arts remain in harmony with the aspects af the 
aoik, either through their repressed lyricism, their uicas 
ure, their sensibly symmetrical cailmee* that respond 
to tin- ordered arrangement at the plowed land*, to the 
low little hills, the meadow* t(ordered willi lines of 
tTce*. the moderate character of tlie climate and the 
seasons, OT through their ooiupieat of space, their mov¬ 
ing surfaces, thrir broken and varied color responding 
to the majestic, dear height of the forests, to the ani¬ 
mation of the leaves and postures under the passage of 
the wind and to the mildness of the light over the tiki 
and water*. 1 Everywhere, in India, in Greece, in Italy, 
in Holland, in France, there is a triple drama to I* 
resolved in the eomcioiisness of the creator: the conflict 
of races, the tyranny of circumstances, the influence 
of milieus. 

Now imagine the white represented by the Semite, 
or thoroughly mingled with hhn. You will observe, in 
Europe as in Aria, a similar spectacle, bait one that 
aosiunea. both here and there, a particular accent. 

ir^wA«ta.tM. in. it*, m *17. 
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Cnielty, going frequently as fax as. self-immolation, 
characterise* the MM. So king OS it remain* pi re. M 
incapable u the Aryan branch ol giving pluatie form 
to the idol, it hates this idol, and perhaps for this very 
icuoa. 

As soon as a little Mack Mood lias penetrated its 
veins it takes vengeance upon tbc idol, and through 
it. by attaching to its aspects, sometime* to it* func- 
tioou. a character of cruelty. TVr Plui-uic-inn*. after 
having piled tip children in the idols, heuted their iron 
gods till they glowed. Wherever it is preaent oor 
quickly catches the mark of this ndiwn. Sava hi the 
cose of the Egyptian*, among whom decoration was 
determined by the richness of the oasis, but whose 
geometrical character* no doubt contributed to show, 
in the mass and denaity of their colon.), in the liermet- 
Mtn of their temples, hare as rain|»rta, a little of the 
Semite’s real to affirm his spiritual royalty, perhaps 
even a little of his ferocity in the bawl ami jKuitlur 
beads of their god*. 3 It is true that we cannot tell 
whether it is the blood that demands it, or the environ¬ 
ment that is everywhere rqnnlly ungrateful. In As¬ 
syria,' an unstable autocracy ceaselessly at war, glories 
in cutting off hands, tearing out eyes, breaking heads, 
boiling people alive. Wild animals come down inces¬ 
santly from the mountains to decimate the flock*. 
There b a less regular regime of fertilizing floods than 
in Egypt, an unwholesome slime, polar nights, atrocious 
hent during the day. About the path of the Arab* lie 
stretches of burning sand in which thirst and sunstroke 
prevail, for the coolness of waters and palms is reserved 
for tbc warlike aristocracy that kidnaps and shuts up 
Ui* wives and daughters of tbc conquered. In Spain. 

• iy T*. 
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we have aridity, the wind torrid one day. glacial the 
day after, the Inquisition tracking the spirit even into 
the utmost privacy aud silence, political extortion, 
sanguinary games, a fearful aspiration to asceticism 
and death. 1 

In all these places the art is ferocious 

In Assyria it parades murder which it describe* with 
a naive thoroughness—crunching juws, tearing dawa, 
spears piercing lungs and skull*. wounded animals drag* 
ging themselves along oo their «leod limbs, corpse* 
heaped up aud strewn about everywhere. In Arabia, 
there is the absolute interdiction to express the living 
form, the enervating arabesque forbidding the dream 
to take shape anywhere, the cold .shadow where sparkle* 
against a background of clotted blood, the carvings and 
the enamels on the handles of daggers, this raucous 
song, a leather cord stretched ansi twisted iw if to cut 
th® larynx, aud. here in Spain, finally, we have these 
sinister image* of torture ami suffering, the cruelty 
ami the sadness of which are even nsore accentuated 
by a bleeding rose, a glistening pearl, the shimmer of 
satin, the down of powdered §eoh. 

Whan the Semite does not mingle with the conquered 
or cannot impose upon them his controlled domination, 
when he remains apart, on the margin of the peoples, 
power!*** to destroy them, aspiring to direct them, his 
obstinate apocllrahlp maintains between them aud in 
themselves an atmosphere of combat that forbids them 
to rest. Awl* from bis Scripture, the strongest and the 
moat poetic that exists, it is true, w* know of no 
munuincnt, statue, fresco, painting, not even the moot 
insignificant wrought object that belongs to him. One 
would any that he alone serves wt a oountevhalaoce to 
the need that other men have of expanding and living 
again in the image they make of their charming or piti- 
‘ Vfca M. lfc». ns. 
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lew passion*, an image at which he sneers, or which 
he buys or sells, as if disparaging it. Wherever the 
Semite is. the idol is most accentuated or rather most 
irrepTewablr. whether be pretends to conceive, forbid 
or ignore it. 

VIII 

This search for an accord between Isis environment 
ami Iiim race U, for the creator, the imperative necessity 
that he pursues through all its forms of expression, 
transposing invincibly frura one form of esjwcssion to 
another the essential tendencies which this accord 
demands of him And this is so whether his race is 
mixed or otherwise, and whether or not it bring* with 
it inner landscape* from its primitive habitat*. I mean 
that if it appear* under the form of architecture, the 
artist will instinctively carry the accord over into 
painting, literature, music, architectural rhythms. That 
if it appear* under the form of music, everything, archi¬ 
tecture, painting and literature, will assume a musical 
character, that everything will have a meaning plainly 
expressible in words alone if it is through the grniu> 
of the word that the race »• tormented. 

This, we hava seen, is very apparent among the 
English, harried though they arr by the Celtic dreamer 
and the Saxon mystsc, who liatch in their rich imagina¬ 
tion colloqui** of the skies, the forests, the nights, the 
oceans. Had they been more truly and wholesomely 
painters, they would perhaps have succeeded m intro¬ 
ducing thesetKings into their painting, as they introduce 
them into their jioems in Spenser and Shakespeare, 
in Milton and the Lake Poets, in Byron «nd 
Shelley. At laast they have unonudngly attempted to 
do >o.‘ About Turner. 1 as well us More him and after 
him. there are enchantments of light and shadow in 
• rtc.as. 
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(lie pond*, the forest*. the muchly roods. and the rainy 
dews uf Gainsborough. Crone, Reynolds, Coautable, 
and scintillations. illuminations. apectar-likc and dying 
gleams umiil the glooms of WhiUler. 

We see the same thing everywhere. awl it nuat be 
observed that the fact persists in all the harmonic* 
that occur between man and hi* environment, whatever 
may be the ethnic mixture that transform the ideas 
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and transfigure the imaged during centuries, often dur¬ 
ing millennium*. We know the attitude of Egyptian 
art. refusing to change its architectural rhythm during 
five or six thousand year* in spite of invasions and 
distant expeditious, religious and political commotions, 
and the crises of realism, sdeolism. or academism, all 
of which are very visible under the apparent uniformity 
of the temples, statues, carvings in low relief, and all 
the usual objects collected in the tombs. 
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to sculpture but to *rrkitce!iirt itself* (und to the 
poems xml the concepts of the mystics and thinkers. 
Follow. throughout all epochs. the invincible vitality 
of the (Irt-inon genius for music. since the Xilxl ungen- 
lied and tlx Mostersinger*. up to the great line. HilkM. 
Bach. Haydn. GlUck. Mozart. Beethoven. Schubert, 
Schumann. Wagner, who correspond to I.uiher, llcrder. 
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Oise may loolc bark to the earliest times of Hindu 
art ami the art of the Ea*t Indies, covered over with 
heavy deposit* through migrations, infiltrations, and 
passing armies, and, throughout their decadences and 
their eclipaw. one still 6nd» their pernunent charac- 
teristics of pantheistic interpenetration of forms, foun¬ 
dations. lights, shadows, which arc common not only 
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Goethe, Hegel. Schoi»mhau«r, NkUarhr, by interlacing 
the sonorous *r« 1 h 2 M|u«» ol mu«f with the meandering* 
cI» thought carried, through u synthetic language. into 
arbitrary symbol*, of which purr music u the highest 
expression. 

For counties* generation* loosely connected image*, 
arousing sentiment* rathtT than idea* and form*, have 
circulated subtrrrancously in tl»e German. When hit 
passion and will gain the victory over the rich confusion 
of )m inner universe. he confides these sentiment* to the 
evocative power of the orchestra. If be nttempU 
another form of expression, it is still muwc that one 
In that singular harmony that fill* and animate* 
the landscapes of Cranach. Durer. Altdorfer. those 
troktn of sound*, vibration*. murmur*, changing ap¬ 
pearance*. Their works are filled with mattered epi¬ 
sodes where a stray bone, a tuft of grass, a flower, a 
little creature flying over the surface of a pood 
an importance equal to that ol the maintain oo the 
lioroon. the fortress Jeeping hy the river. Uu? man ami 
woman whose paradise is there. Like the mow cal 
Chinese paintings, these are states of mind—a state of 
the soul which the play of the ogives, the nervy*, the 
rote-windows in the thirteenth century temple, cannot 
transform Into architectural rhythms save in contact 
with the French genius- 

II it ikr function of ihi* to fdvt to whatever it 

touches the fonn of architecture. Thus for ten canturic* 
— up to the revolution that destroyed tlu- corporations 
and social architecture—it ha* been able to maintain in 
Imm, market*, ami churches its qualities as a builder, 

Observe, from Notre Dan* to the palaces of Mansard 
and Gabriel, its invincible tendency to see a building 
ju a slightly elevated central body, between two higlier 
aisle*, where the dear play of the verticals ami the 
liorixontal* gives life and liberty to the obvious *ym- 
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mrtrv. Seek thU almost miraculou* accord between 
Uic subject and the object. tbU familiar commiinwa 
with Uir avenge «wil Of thing*. this *oct «f iu«il«ty 
in effacing itjwlf behind their fwk that 
Corot it' well i* Cliordin, La Fontaine u well a* \ iU«n. 
Corneille .le Lyon iu well u the Clouet* Fuuquct os 
well n* the image-maker* of lVardy *®d < hampngne. 
Hcnt thr jKiinlor* and sculptor* that are moat clrnrly 
French—Fouqwet, Froment d’Avignon. Pouwm. ( Uuelc 
Lomu*. Glrardo*. Le Noin. Chardin. B*ye. Corot. 
Seurat—neglect the srnsuol fkj of reflected light upon 
tbr medium and seek first to nUblitk the form tlirou*li 
h* notmtial and aver*** framework, tbr form that 
endure* and is evident the moment «*m; wiabc* tnily to 


it 

Tlve gardener realise* an architect oral plan with hb 
straight alley* bordered with dipped Uw». his > crele. 
In the woods, hi* geometrical poml*. hi* cmww and 
mtfT-jfU ns rr*uUr as thr walls. Thr Alcwidrtn* cd 
tlw poet, with it* alternating rhyme* and it* monotonoua 
enun, ns well a* the three unities of tragedy, give to 
the verbal rxprrswoii an apparent symmetry that force* 
the dmof the pniwiiwu to remain behind lU 

Philosophy dirreu all thought into the pallia vf a 
rigorous method with which even the reasoning ol even 
the freest minds have remained impregnated ever nnce 
the balance of Montaigne, the well-rounded aphorinott 
of U Rochefoucauld, the diametrical aphorisms of 
Pascal, up to Uic luminous edifices of Voltaire, nervou*. 
scintillating with innumerable little windows like a 
pah** by Gabriel. Nothing resemble* a wall of \ auban 
like the "impeccable- logic of a work of Turennc or the 
powerful cadence* of an opera of Rmhcou. 

Observe now the persistence of the ancient Etruscan 
ceniiM. although enervated. broken, meagre. tracing 
sirmter scenes. in the “Triumph of Death of the 
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('ainpo Sun to of Pita, the Spanish Chapel at Florence, 
the tormented, drawn, violent forma of Delia Quercia, 
Donatello, Lippi, Botticelli, ami Verrocchio, in the 
bizarre virion* of d* Yind, the hell into which Signorelli 
and Michael Angelo hurt their flayed figure*.' Not* 
that oil this, even when shut up in the darkness of a 
tomb, Lt almost always painted on a wall, so that the 
eye con seit* at once, and altogether, the pauinnate 
imagination shown in the crowds of dead and living. 

The Italian b a decorator, but in the most human 
sense of the word. T mean that he i* not satisfied, like 
the Japanese, for instance, or the Polynesian, or the 
Egyptian, or the Greek of Pompeii, or even the Greek 
of Byzantium, to ornament the walla of public buildings 
or private dwellings with symbolic motifs borrowed 
from creation or from the prevailing myth. 

Nor is he content to surround the spirit with an 
atmosphere agreeable, or pious, or cruel, in any roar 
obeying a ritual, or customary preoccupation, or to 
consecrate a unanimous social or religious order. It 
Sm the spectacle of his soul, and «»f that ah>oe. which he 
imposes on the spectator, without seeking to please 
him. or convince him. or obey him. He reveal* to tit* 
crowd, by means of the image that haunts him. the 
permanent drama that moves him to the depth*. Until 
he lets the profusion of the ornamentation ruin his 
architecture through it* search for effect, he has evi¬ 
dently the piuouon for naked surfaces, brutal as axe*, 
dominated by aggressive towers, pierced by tliasr naked, 
regular openings, separated by straight columns, nil 
thing* that give his palaces an appearance of such wild 
grace in spit* of their uutness and air of fury.* And it 
group* these palaces, although thry are rivals of on* 
another, around public square* whose arrangement as 

• r>. r*. 
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« whole mark* »n irresistible sense of formal harmons 
and iJrcomliott. 

The mu«c of MooUverdc. Corrlli. MatoHIo unfold* 
with ft unilateral passion. sonorous « brass. with hard, 
sinuous volumes. whirh out ier* rather than hears. 
In the literature of Italy, one fin* thu obstinate rare 
for plastic »n.l decorative expression that make* It 
cover with frocora not only the chapels of the churches 
and the walls of the ceuKteries, but the fumade* of the 
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houses; Dantes poem. D’Amuuuio’s novel* ore ft suc- 
xxsaioo of ima«r» that leave the strange impression of 
works <>f «H made to appear in space and not to unfold 
in time. 

The Spaniards arc almost at the opposite extreme 
from this spirit that projects the most complicated 
drama into the image and the setting. «•» the 
contrary their theater restores this drama to the opposi¬ 
tions of sentiment which are. moreover, easily trans- 
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posable into the image and the setting. Their dramatic 
instinct appears, at first glance, not only in the eternal 
antithesis that make* their greatest hook one of the 
three or four great books of humanity, but also in the 
gold that shines out of the shallows from the naves of 
their cathedrals. It appears in their Christa of painted 
wood. tore, bleeding, stained by their sores, opposing 
spiritual grandeur of sacrifice to the most ignoble mat* 
ter; it appears in the unforeseen contrasts of llie most 
tragic painting that boa expressed the Occident. 1 

• JVm 
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Chapter III. THE ACROBAT. IMAGE 
OF GOD 

i 

N evertheless. *hm u.c spirit of wt»c a- 

histrioti* work has vimlly touched ns. wo 
discover one day or another a contrast between 
it and its origins that xoineUuws rrnchc* the point of a 
radirwl antagonism. For the artU* in whom tosmds 
tJie most cmplutic accent of his epoch, for him who is 
distinguished awl who will endure, expression it like 
a cord stretched between the two extremities of an arc. . 
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One of these uxtreniitie-s la unquestionably Uic action 
of the social and historical milieu. The other, the re¬ 
action of a heart. Between the two there it established 
a system of rquOibrium suspended between tlje error* 
or tlic sentimental excesses that characterise the epoch 
and the Mere* protect they awaken in this heart. We 
cannot understand the fundamental* of any capital 
work if we ignore lliit. Wc shall slide over the surfaces; 
we shall foeever fail to appreciate its heights and its 
roots. The work of art is a drama, and all the more 
poignant because of the grandiose serenity which chnr- 
•rtcrires it from the outset. It indicates, without 
establishing them, the spiritual limit* of the desire to 
live according to the dominant instincts of the sur¬ 
rounding crowd, limits that condition both tclf-cxprrv 
akin and self-restraint. To depict life is nothing if this 
chaotic, indistinct, diffuse life which constitutes the 
adventure of almost ull men on this eurth is not upheld 
and corrected by a strong inner structure that manifests 
both the consent and the intervention of the spirit. 

How shaO we understand the order and the calm 
that prevail in a group or a statue of Phidias if. after 
having shows that this order and this calm can be 
found is the form of the hill*. the gulfs, the immense 
luminous space, we then observe the turbulence, the 
lack of discipline, the impulsive violence, the sudden 
changes of humor and conduct of the Greek race in 
general and the people of Athens m particular? How 
shall we understand the moral energy, the prophetic 
power, the grandeur, however convulsive, of the style 
of Michael Angelo if, after having recognized the fury 
of the |KuuiotiM that mark the Italian race, we then 
observe the universal baseness of character of that time, 
the completr dismemberment of the religious edifice, 
the political corruption of the towns, the low estate of 
morals? How shall we understand the silent drama 
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revealed by the sligbtert sketch of R«nl.rnndt. bis 
unollest eVliing. hi* moat mdiitiort outline, by any of 
hi* portnuIs whatever if we forget tbc war of the beg¬ 
gar.. the gihbcta and stake*, the p»an«* at the cross- 
n>ad», the sore* of the Amsterdam alum*, the Grange 
pUr <>f light at the hack ol the hard* and Uie skK* bung 
with shining miat if. instead, we see only the <vmr*e 
Dutch life, ita healthy out-of-door existence, the clc»n- 
lincM and prosperity of the house*, streets and Adda, 
the joy and verve of the crowd,, the ingenuous 
fasting and the indisputable morality that maintain 
oil this? It is useless to go farther. The costume UOM 
identifies Phidias, Michael Angelo, Rembrandt as a 
burgher of Athene, Home, or Amsterdam^ I be soul 
eaoapcs from the milieu which it draw, with it and up- 
Ufu a* if it wUlied to condense and arpornte Ita crystal 
essence Everywhere and at all times, between the 
ordinary history of a people and the evidences which* 
leave*, there oust* the identity of substance and the 
difference «•* density which one observe* between dust 
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The greatest works of ait resemble a vengeance of 
the spirit and the heart that have been martyred by 
universal custom and seem a complete parados to the 
ey« of the crowd. I know quite well that this para¬ 
doxic*! air gradually disapixors asonegrow* accustomed 
to it. but it reappears HfWjr a, soon as one begin* to 
explore the times that gave birth to grrnt works and 
to plumb the passions, the customs, and the laws that 
apparently support t1*m. A«.d it is the more accentu¬ 
ated the 'nv«*n' individualised the epoch is. the more 
religion i* debated, the Wsa morality and law nre re- 
irKeted and followed, and when the man of ability 
stands erect, facing a crowd that i* at oocu anarchic 
and silly, in order to affirm against it the persistence 
of the spirit. The individual can only define biniadf by 
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adopting the same scale as others, by placing himself 
under the Mine standard m other*, by constantly 
comparing his ideas and his actions with those of others. 

Democracies, for example, authorise and even impose 
comparisons. It is therefore natural that even a super¬ 
ficial examination should almost always reveal, where 
democracies prevail, a sharp antagonism between Uic 
environment and the artist. But hi the most coherent, 
tin- m»»t hierarchised, even the mort hieratic epoch, 
if one will take the trouble to study the inner meaning 
of the great collective works in which the crowd itself, 
following a universal rhythm, expresses its higliot 
tendencies according to its mast living methods, one 
discovers a veiled contrast, veiled by the crowd, with 
its passion* mid its customs. At whatever moment one 
isolates it in its flow, all life is at bottom a vast esthetic 
system which maintains a precarious equilibrium be¬ 
tween its divergent tendencies. The task of the spirit 
is to discover ami make plain this system. Because 
the work of art has no other function than to establish 
lliis equilibrium, it constitutes its moat moving, if not 
its moot perfect image, and it alone bas been as useful 
to man as bread. 

It is not plastic expression alone that at one hound 
can thus reach our spiritual pole and turn our animal 
pale in iU direction. The acrobat marvelously sym¬ 
bolises the position of man confronted with the problem 
of giving order to the universe. He overcome* the 
weight that drags him down, aud the weight itself ac¬ 
quires. by a sublime paradox, the ease, the lightness, the 
freedom of his movement*. Oue will understand art 
and history at oooe if one never loses sight of the 
acrobat. 

The whole of Greek art. far instance, displays this 
invincible tendency that drive* profound souIh to create 
in themselves a style that seems the shilling antitliw* 
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of the average aj»prarance of custom* nuto express 
it later in the dance, the temple, tlir statue. the ode. 
social and military action, and tragedy- There i- M 
need to draenbe the sanguinary versatility, the fan- 
(astir and futile spirit, the moral and political anarchy 
which, for tix or seven centuries, charncterurd the 
advrnture of the Athenian*. There wm ConaUnl dis¬ 
order, there were continual change* of constitution* 
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siul inethutU. there was endemic war that *u mid 

and sadistic a* well, every city ten limn destroyed and 
raining itself ten times more truculent than heforr, 
♦very strong man experiencing repeatedly in hia career 
apotheoeis and exile. There waa a violent and universal 
impulse towards responsibilities too high and ends too 
inaccessible that coded in the execution of the leaden 
who had taken up and defended them and the philoso¬ 
phers who had been drawn into thnn. There was no 
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•county in the relation* between tuen nil of whom were 
in pursuit 0 1 |{ain. no sscu rity in the relations between 
t*tka all of which sought to live at one another'* ex¬ 
pense. Him ni ao atrocious spirit of domination 
diuetuhlrd under idealistic pretrxta, otherwise sincere, 
that included the justification of destruction, felony 
and carnage. . . . 



I.mesi Duoaoaa (Turner) 

Opposed to this there was such order in the arrange* 
me«t of llie element* of a tragedy or of the temple, a 
harmony so imperious and sample in their projMirtioas. 
a rhythm *o constantly and so strictly subjected to the 
control of the moat limpid reason and to its moot lngiral 
deductions that foe centuries the temple and the tragedy 
represented to us. through a sort nl falsehood, the whole 
Greek civilization as the continuous and complete 
mattery of the spirit over the passions. 1 In reality, it 
•IVLtt 
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was the spiritual residue of thin civilisation which, 
establishing itaelf u a conqueror over the ruins it bid 
made. brought it forward a* one of the determining 
elements of the future, in spite of it* inner laerration* 
mid Mitagonutic violence*. In this cue the illusion 
Kju finally vanquished tine troth. M always happen* 
whenever a race—hoirrTer ba*c, quam-lsomc, and un¬ 
just it may be—War* in its heart tun image cnpable of 
surviving all stormy crossing *11 less, and abolishing 
distances. Plastic and philosophic harmony has cloaked 
the horror of the abyto, like those corollas that cover 
Uni surface of poisonous swamps in which their roots 
are buried. 

France offers an almost analogous contrast, from its 
position of almost geometrical precision, at the other 
extremity of the spiritual axis that starts front the bank* 
of the Aegean Sea and traverses Rome ami Florence to 
end in the tragedies garden*, and palaces of the classic 
century. Over an almost waste land bet wren the 
Zuydrr Zee and Versailles and the Ctveone*. there still 
prevailed a military and social orgy, license of manners, 
the repellent gross ness of a gorged aristocracy, as well 
as the merciless wars, torture*, and massacre* that had 
marked the conflict of the religious orders of the pre¬ 
ceding age. All these powers were confusedly jumbled 
together and confounded under the autocracy at the 
very time when there arose CartcsianisBi, the three 
unities, the Alexandrine, the trimmed trees, the formal 
fountains, the bridges, roads, colonnades, and high 
walls, a whole spiritual construction that extended to 
ail the regions of the intelligence and masked the 
disorder of sppatitex under it* codearrd and regular 
appearance. In addition, and especially, an almost 
ilivine moderation, a feeling for the proportion* of 
things and of the universal and constant relativity of 
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I >h momma, introduced through reason nn indispensable 
counterweight to the d«-ep-scnted nobility of sentiment. 1 

The stability of urt mu here nn immivlinte result of 
llie instability of opinions, uud the lathe tic discipline 
»“ mvoitd by tlw most undisciplined of nil the peoples 
then living. For it wu* iM***ury t«» reduce to a common 
scale the excessive impulses that characterized this 
people and so often cut it into tiro diametrically opposed 
camps. It was necessary hm-mnntly to rejniLe oc bring 
into Record the mutually exclusive influences with 
which the surrounding peoples penetrated this flat land 
living at their crottrauU. ltomaiitkism. they tell us, 
escape* this aingular function o< acting us a stabiliser. 
But it only seems to do so. because, coming in from out¬ 
side. from England mod Germany, it spread and dcvel* 
oped at a time when the abstract order that sprang from 
the Revolution and was introduced by N'apolruu into 
law, was assuring the positive reign of tl»e French 
bourgeoisie against which, precisely, its lyric tumult 
unceasingly reacted.* Thus, from one end to the oilier 
of the French spiritual epopee, the phenomenon it 
constant. These variations, these successive and ex* 
tremc experiments, these sudden changes of front belong 
even iwore to the Celt* than to the Hellene* in whom the 
spirit, equally mobile, is more impure, less disinterested, 
and in whom a mere strained and colrulated moder¬ 
ation appear* as curythmy, or oetlrr. But the contrast 
is of the some nature and assumes very similar aspects. 

Ixt no one object that in the epochs when France 
prepared uud realised its classic order amid public dis¬ 
turbances, English manners presented a still more brutal 
character, without however imposing upon English art. 
as u counterbalance, ail equullv well-ordered aspect. 
Here, in spite of everything—in spite of the axe that 

•IV *». 
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Ml. in dungeon*, upon the neck* of young women- or 
perhaps thanks to the axe—here a spirit of continuity 
prevail™!, in the political organism, a spirit that was 
altogether unknown in France. Onre the moral disci¬ 
pline brought in by the Reformation had been imposed 
on the passions to maintain a social equilibrium in 
which the aristocratic caste and the commercial caste 
henceforth played a idle unanimously agreed upon, the 
political convulsions gradually slackened and permitted 
the English to pursue obstinately the conquest of the 
freedom ol parliaments and the seas. For three Centu- 
ria in France the country was exhausted with political 
and religious struggles. Idealistic apriimsui always got 
the better of economic realism. And finally the lack of 
mmieratiun appeared in the absolute abstractions ol 
equality and fraternity, while, on the other side of the 
channel, the positive idea of liberty limited by the 
iieighbaruig liberties absorbed and reunited the effort 
of all. In opposition to what took place in France, the 
order in England was practical and the disorder intel¬ 
lectual. And in contrast with this practical order 
which was confined on all ivies by the Puritan matrix, 
and augmented, perhaps, by domestic well-being and 
egotism. English lyricism suddenly flowed out from 
these cramped souls. Its moving wave* mirror the 
starlight. It listens to the murmur of the winds, follows 
the fall and the flight of the leaves, seeks the enchanted 
palaces in the architecture of the clouds, drawn from 
men’s hearts the grandiose disorder of Shakewpcare, 
Byron. Shelley, and Turner. 1 fantasia of fantastic fogs 
and. through its informal gardens, establishes in the 
sinister order of the towns, the mystery of the lakes, the 
shadow of the nocturnal woods in which the nightingale 
sobs and that wild countrywide appears, haunted, under 
the moon, by mnrrrni and enchanters. 

• IWM 
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If a methodical system appear*, in Greece in the 
ancient world and in France in the modern world, in the 
two |>eo|4e« upon whom their Inch of mrthod imposes 
the merit despotic need, it seem* that tlw intoxicated 
expansion of the lyrieid and pantheistic sentiment of 
the world lias protested, through the voice of the 
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English race, against its universal mercantilism and its 
practical religion, whose inner springs are constantly 
hent on the repression of instinct. W« observe in 
Germany a phenomenon of the same order. When the 
obedience of the multitudes to the law and to rule as¬ 
sumes there an almnot mechanical aspect, makes one 
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uniform Mock from which nothing diverges, in which 
all Hforts turn in a unilateral kmc, a man suddenly 
looks within himsrif and dosing bis eve* refuse to 
notice the teachings of «9C|wrirnrr and the object, takes 
no account of the hundred UiouniuJ fact* of the library 
ami the laboratory that autocratieally rule the mili¬ 
tarised savant and give to the great musical rtjMiuion 
the intransigent form of his will alone. 


hi M 
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Don this mean that the great man. always, every* 
where, in all cimiimtancr*, affirms himself only by 
placing himself in diametrical opposition to the spirit 
of the people whose Aowrr he is? By no means. First 
of all. he sj >euks it* language Embedded like it in a 
geographical ansi historical milieu from which hr con- 
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not teur himself without condemning hi* original gift* 
to grem-sickiicw and early death, hr expresses, through 
radiant words, it# obscure desires for continuity through 
action. He is one of the voices of the multitude mid 
like it lap ex|wriem*s, through his passiun and his need 
to satisfy them, the imperious need to organic* them 
so that he may discover and understand tlrn principle 
that will sublimate them and give a heroic unity to their 
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disorder. I hare read in the words of a Spanish writer 1 
that the realism of his race is only M the wholesome re¬ 
action of a people against its own tendency to dissemble 
the unpleasant usprcls of its life.*" And this fcs quite 
true. For if the beggar drape* himself in hi* tattered 
ca|ie as in a royal mantle, Velasque*. who resembles 
him. has depleted this cape without forgetting a single 
gap in it. No doubt Don Quixote leaves his niece and 
his friends to purify the world, but his hor*c is a jade 
• M. 4 a MnUm#s. 
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and the sublime knight wean on armor of pasteboard 
and a shaving-diih on hit head. 

These powerful contrasts. which emphasize thr pro¬ 
found desire of the race, are carried nt a stroke into the 
domain of plastic art by Velasques. Zur baron. *Ad Goya, 
■■ho throw over the frightful aridity of the earth the 
aerial \ - cil of wandering harmonics that give the Spanish 
atmosphere through the dust aud twilight the quality 
of jewels—silver, pearl, and trembling dewr. Thus 
their world is not roaceaJnl hut transfigured. 1 Do w* 
not see the same thing among live Greeks, who never 
go beyond their prodigious faculty of ennobling and 
idealizing the exclusively physical form which is the 
indelible mark, of their narrow realism in the domain 
of practical life and material interest? The same thing 
umoag the French, whose moderation in rhythm, while 
concealing their lack of tuoderntioa in opinion*, betrays 
their incapacity for great lyrical flights? And among 
the English, wbov most liberal spirits—Swift, Ho¬ 
garth. DcFoe. Byrun, Slrvt-naon, Brnianl Shaw, 
sometimes Shakespeare himself—even while the grandi¬ 
ose disorder of the poem is reacting against the powerful 
order of practical ami domestic life, ore obsessed by the 
principle of morality? Among the Germans whose 
forethle eaeape through music from the monotony of 
obedience and the heavy materialism of manners, leads, 
in the woefd of sound, to an absolute obedience to the 
command" of the moot independent of arts and con¬ 
strains the least material means of exprewion to give 
the Dionysiac forces--the hunger for food. war. and 
»rx —their most formidable support? 

The IL»l >sim prrM-ut n still more impressive spectacle. 
They invented the arabroqac in painting whoar spiritual 
nigni&conre is thr moat profound possible. The Greeks 
hod hardly suificeied it. We might even wonder if the 
•naAimw 
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form of their pediment did not give us merely tui illu¬ 
sion that they Ium-w iU nmH virtue were it not for the 
Combat of Olympia. 1 whose sculptor Hju obeyed the 
dominant care for continuity in action, revealed tliruugh 
continuity in deed. in which the great Italians would 
have recognised their own dominant prcorrupatMin. 
Ncverthdci*. this is only an isolated work. Even as 
individual*, the Greeks made use of the temple and the 
myth in order to unite them. With the Italians, on 
the contrary, from the fourteenth century onward, the 
myth is attacked, the temple shaken on its mystical 
hairs, gods foreign to Catholicism appear from all 
sides, the individual flings himself passionately and 
confusedly into the search for his own reality. Hie 
most complete passional anarchy arrays man against 
man. Street warfare is endemic. The amorous frenzy 
breaks and scatters families. The frenzy for lucre, the 
frenzy of political ambition divides cities and drenches 
them in blood. Poison and the dagger arc the natural 

and hnve become, «> to apeak, the legitimate weapons 
of the wild pussiun that devastates the heart of the 
individual. 

Now even today when o*ie enters an Italian chun-b, 
one is struck by the disorder that reigns there, if one 
cliooeee to compare it with the North. The crowd 
there is scattered at random, talking in grvupa, often 
with their bocks to the altar, men nod women confused, 
lovers, laiifhrr*. the curious, children, even tradesmen, 
mystics with their foreheads on the flagstones, all 
mingled together and each for himself. Splendid, and 
also fata] scattrring of wills, pleasures, and sufferings! 
To hring order into this crowd a long sinuous line must 
unite this upright child, whom a kneeling woman folds 
in her arms, with this man who supports himself against 
a pillar in order not to fall from anguish, this couple 

■IV a 
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isolated in »h«*ir pxwion. cheek to cheek, Uiii old woman 
with the eagle's face looking fixedly at God. 

Only a line Mtch ax that of the arabesque can impose 
a common Jaw on the**- scattered being* each of whom, 
all hi* life, vainly seek* hi* own law. Theft is no ques¬ 
tion berr of the cinematic cuiythray of Athens in 
which the disorder is much more in profile’s heart* than 
in their head*. There it no question of tlie sialic 
moderation of France whose mors hold more of in¬ 
tellectual fantasy than of sentimental imagination. It 
is a question of eatablwhing between the antagonistic 
passions, expressed by time fontu. without apparent 
cohesion, a dynamic equilibrium which the supith-ne**. 
the confusion, and the variability of the iusca (AO, at 
every irutant. break, rrfonn, assemble in new cumbinn- 
tioas—to break again the next moment. The nr.ilienquo, 
which Raphael conies to its moat perfect degree of 
continuity and «d modulating ami enveloping expres¬ 
siveness, is tlse weapon invented by the mind to unite 
these scattered forma separated gradually through the 
disaggregation of CalholictMn during the last two or 
three hundred years, and to carry them simultaneously 
to the conquest of a spiritual unity which, having been 
destroyed ia the human heart by knowledge, was 
awakened by the same agency in man’s brain. It is, so 
to speak, a moving articulation. The Venetians, while 
awaiting Kubens. ; will finish lib task by making the 
earth, the sky. the waters, and all the reflections 
wandering lirtwrro earth and sky am] water, the uni¬ 
versal sews up bees of this communion width will serve 
aa n counterbalance, in the iwtbrtic domain, to the 
frantic indis idualisua of the social domain. Who can 
fail to see that, here also, this contrast only empluuue* 
the dependence of the great Italian upon the most 
elementary iastincta of hia race, by obliging him to 
' n* m 
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eatablish. through his will-to-order, a unity that per¬ 
sist* while refuring him it* heart? 

nt 

The arabesque—at leant the arabesque that includes 
real and concrete farm* in it* continuous rhythmical 
modulation*—is so completely the necessary expression 
of the Italian soul that at the height of the Middle 
Age* from Use end of the thirteenth century onward, 
it already inscribes itself in the chumh freacoe* with a 
firm neat that exclude* neither candor, nor love, nor Use 
tender exaltation tliat at first characterises them. At 
tli lm moment, however, there is still a profound and 
general comm union of souls in Catholicism at it* height, 
in this Italy where Dante is writing his poem, where 
Thomas Aquinas has just disappeared, where the in¬ 
fluence of Francis of Assist is only beginning to he dis¬ 
cerned in people's hearts. The day when Giotto painted 
his "Dcscrut from the Cros*," 1 the Christian moral 
unity was destroyed by a CUstiin and the spirit of 
continuity was transformed from mysticism to knowl¬ 
edge. This in turn acted as a restraint upon that in* 
dividoaltsm from which the world nevertheless wu to 
obtain its ferment. At this instant, in a certain man 
in n certain work, in which the great sinuous line of 
enthusiasm and knowledge causes the soul of the dead 
god to paw into the kneeling women who hold his broken 
hinlw, a* can grasp the precis* point where the pa*t, 
centered in a common faith, and the future scattered 
in the search for facts, face each other u used ugly. I 
think, in the candid intrlligrnrc of a hem. From the 
day when he began to follow thr progress and the de¬ 
tour* of hit linear con scion sue® over its blood-stain in I 
roads through the present passions and sorrows which 
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the human form symbolizes. always present also and 
living, the arabesque becomes the most powerful lever 
of the jiU.itir nrganiutiofi of the Oociik-ntal spirit. 

'niree centuries later, on a terrain plowed by Raphael 
and seeded by Venice, wc dull wilnm* an encounter 
between the North and the South that will be decisive 
for tlic Occident. The giant Rubens 1 will succeed in 
crowding a prodigious mu» of matter arvl living forge 
into the melodic line that orients the very spirit of the 
passions. There is another contrast here between the 
grossness of the instincts of the Germanic world ani¬ 
mated by a diffused pantheism and the trenchant 
dearness of the Latin intelligence which, abandoned 
to itself. would ignore this living flood but alone can 

provulr the tumiiK of uplifting it. 

Suppose we turn to Giotto in order to follow- the 
development at the aristocratic line which, beginning 
with him. jicnetratni the North in proportion as individ¬ 
ualistic fragmentation dissolves the religious unity of 
the Middle Ages in the democracies about to be bon. 
The find tiling tliat strikes us is the progressive organi¬ 
zation of • unity of the intellectual consciousness that 
is destined to replace it. Here is a contrast no longer 
Italian but already Kuropeau between an 41ite that is 
incessantly dispersed and an amorphous moos that tends 
to disaolve, since mysticism confesses itself powerless 
to bind it together. Nowhere, ill the Occidental Middle 
Agea, save precisely when Giotto appears to done these 
Middle Ages, and at the same moment inaugurate the 
personal quest, nowhere does one find this powerful 
fashion of at once uniting and exalting people’s minds. 
No such thing was needed since the faith and the formal 
SS'inboU of the faith sufficed for this task. 

Art then, in Europe as in Asia, possesses a character 
of enthusiastic universality which causes it to spring 
■ JVK. 
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from iarn*» hearts almost without touching thrir in¬ 
telligence. It sccnu at first as if there were uo inter- 
mediate agent between the formidable unity of the 
popular passion and the impulsion art receives from it. 
In order to find a contrast bid ween these diffused poems 
and tlie voinr* of the multitude that awemd together 
atid nnswer uue aim liter in u cotnniou sentiment, we 
murt first observe that this contrast occur* repressed. 
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as >f determined to keep silent so as not to hinder tike 
eruption of the general energy which it ia of prime Im¬ 
portance to effect. It ia the contrary of what takes place 
• hen the individual has the floor anil when it » very 
difficult to grasp an accord that nevertheless always 
exists on tonic point between the desire of his race and 
the revolutionary interpretations which he pretends to 
give it 
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Here. tlien. wv have the choir of the people. I.wtrn 
to it. The cathedral lilt# with It. us it tuant. all llic 
ho^ie*. struggles, and (offering* o! men, all their joy* 
miikglttl with the sound* o f Imira. the mouikU of the 
fields, tlie sounds of the slreetB scattered by the thou- 
Hand form* of the market*. the kitchen-gardens, the 
riven, the woods, from tlse top to tin- lxittom of the 
edifice which it shaken by the Bound of bellt and tra¬ 
versed by tlie light of the stained-glnx* window*, in 
a world of painted statues. sculptured capitals, and 
garland* of leave*, vegetable*, and fruit*. 

The contrast, though no doubt less evident, b just 
a» powerful at it was two centuries earlier, when the 
thick-set Roman temple, almost naked, huddled «wi it* 
short limhs. placed like u dyke at tlie center of the 
frightful convulsion* of war. amid the bloody instability 
of temporal |>owtts, the theocratic framework of it* 
continuous vault* which it* massive wall* united im¬ 
movably with the earth. Since the cathedral is free and 
animated like a merry crowd, wucr tlie long Blender 
finger* of it* pillars lift it lightly above tlie pavement, 
the corporative bony structure 1 i* as clearly defined in 
it* skeleton u arc tlie universal belief* which it halancr* 
and cadence* on every side. Through its buttresses, 
pillars, and rib*, it maintain* llwir formidable pantheism 
within the rigorous limits of the moot steadfast reason. 

At the other extremity of the Christian world the 
spectacle-, though no doubt lc** touching, is quite a* 
imprr.uiive. The Byzantine statue* that open their 
fathomless eyea on the inner enigma, the Greek temple 
that spreads ita exterior to the light, but turn* »U 
architectonic force toward the interior of the structure, 
the marvelous mosaics evoking Uie freshness of seas, 
the variegation of meadow*, the glitter of the star*, arc 
only a mystical refuge against the sexual orgy and the 

j rst» 
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brutality of the punishment* through which the Chris- 
ti»ni&>H Hellenic autocracy marked its horrible power . 1 
As for the endless arabesques and geometrical com In na¬ 
tion of Islam, which still cover the walls of palace* that 
rise beside clear and shadowy water*, they know that 
nothing durable can unite trilws slm|>ed by the empty 
desert, separated by solitudes, unceasingly devastated 
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by fierce appetites. They assume from this a value 
resolutely and exclusively abstract 1 uinl seek their 
spiritual continuity in silence and immobility. 

It is necessary, in this connection, to point out im¬ 
mediately that at these great epochs when art shows this 
confused unity and this universality which bear the 
stamp of mysticism and give it such power, a strong 
hierarchic dement is always present in the social body, 

* iv aa. in. m 
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supporting and usually opprrming It. It is this which 
rlwvAk. in lit* temple and the statue, through the inter- 
veution of the temporal and religious or sometime* as 
in France—corporative authority, the outburst of popu¬ 
lar energy and faith. On the contrary, following the 
fourth century in Greece, the Renaissance, the Reforma¬ 
tion. or the Revolution, those very strongly individual¬ 
ised epochs in which the theocratic or feudal authority 
is hardly inoce than a facade, it is the great individual 
who is the only aristocrat, charged by the obscure in¬ 
stinct of the species to curb and purify its passions. 
This explain* the system of equilibrium, silent but so 
firm and strong, which is ne***»arily conditioned by the 
Occidental cathedral, the Byrantine church and the 
mosque, the three order* issuing from Semitic spiritual- 
urn. Hut wheoevee one goes outside of Europe, in 
antiquity or in the Orient, wherever a powerful autoc¬ 
racy. aristocracy, or theocracy prevails—in Egypt, m 
Mexico, in China, in India—one obiervea a spectacle 
almost identical with this. 

Egypt, physical and moral, seem* at first exclusively 
defined by pure colossi affirming. ««* thrir rectilinear 
universe, the metaphysical despotism and tile social 
consequences of the religion of the land. Nevertheless, 
the pitiless rigidity of the profiles and the heavier 
accumulation of granitic masses and walls do not suc¬ 
ceed In stifling the chnrni and freahness of the popular 
realism—young women shaking down bloaosna or pick¬ 
ing them, the sound of wings in the wheat, llw: sound 
of the wind in the palms.' Rather they give this realism 
its striking character, incorporating it alive in the 
most sustained style possible. 

China docs not belie the immemorial patseivre of its 
cultivators, its slow meditation Accumulating like n 
rich pasture, in progressively heaped-up masses, tit* 

»l\*sa 
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heavy monster* that border the avenue* of its tomhs. 
But it* sagr* are present there through their meticulous 
elegance of thought, which maintain* their formidable 
profile* in a morality that is hermetic, circular, subtle, 
xinging, dens* m a vaat of hronar. unctuous as a jade 
jewel. The suave serenity of Buddhist art in Java, in 
Cambodia, the peaceful light that it radiate*, will never 


r» m 
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pmmt an arjg' of iLsix-iiig ami flonvn from flooding 
these countries constantly with an intoxication that 
at the same time stupefies nml I11IU them, but dis¬ 
integrates them.' The bleeding A*tec Mat urn , 1 those 
amputated fragment*, those composite monsters nuul.- 
up of bloody mouths, <leeny«vl hands, tusks, and daws, 
only accentuate the expression of anxious expectation 

•ffc n, 
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of the god Tlaloc. who longs for the min like a poor 
uvan whose field him hern burned to lime by the cun. 
It in rosy to discover in negro or Polynesian art an 
extrrme emit nut Ixrtwrrn the ingenuous and disordered 
violence of the appetite* of lluatr ram and the *che¬ 
matic simplicity of their intellectual organization. 1 

And as for India, if anything is ns permanent in its 
immutability as is the art of the Indians in its eternal 
flow, it is indeed their system of castes the implacable 
frontiers of which can never he crowed. But the meta¬ 
physics of Rrnhmanism. while determining them for 
all time, delivers to him who sculptures the car cm* 
and the mountains the liberating doctrine of transmigra¬ 
tion: and as every form, however fixed it may be. can 
thus pass into another, this rootrust—perhaps the 
sharpest potutblc—is not evident. 1 

rv 

Let us go further and conclude. The artist appears 
to us as the conscience of peoples, charged by them to 
reset against both the disorders and the excesses of their 
instincts, and to find in these very eveewes and dis¬ 
orders the sign of their most constant and their moat 
real desires. In short, be organises them, which he 
could not do if he did not first accept them. And 
through the footprint which he leaves upon the soil 
where his race has lived, suffered, worked, he remain* 
its principal and moat irrefutable hernld. But let iis 
give a more gvix-raluing look at these temple*, these 
statues, all tltcsc serried rows of objects which the 
Mrti.1 leaves os landmarks along the desert routes to 
show the men who are coming that others have passed 
■ r«* «, «*, it* 
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that w*v. WbfB, after having studied then grain, their 
density, their form, we seek to evoke the customs, 
ideas, and face* of those who built them, the}* lead us to 
the larjrer and more profound sympathy of history. 

Even when plunged into drama and war. history call* 
them into being, at a man who lifts his plow with hi* 
bleeding hands. A great people leave* a work of art 
after it. ami just this ia its history. A civilization, how¬ 
ever undistinguished it may be and whatever may be 

thc^horrors and the suffering* that have overthrown it, 
is in its pnsemblc a poem whieh the temple, the statue 
or the symphony epitomke* This it what makes them 
an moving, an decisive, no neonuary for un. This tragic 
et|tiili 1 ieiiiiii everywhere condition* or eoiutiUite* (lie 
«ork of art. and if we examine it and seek to find in it 
the echoes of the vast social poem which it has survived, 
we find that at bottom the equilibrium is the very law 
of thi* poem, which would not exist without it. It 
establish** itself from one end to the other of the spir¬ 
itual life of the ruling people, no matter how tormented, 
devastated, full of shame and blood this life may be. 
and gives to its adventure an heroic form that endures 
into the future. 

MsMiame de Staid has said: " The Germans, who can¬ 
not endure the yoke of rules in literature, would like 
to have their entire line of conduct marked out for 
them in advance.” If the illustrious blue-stocking had 
mentioned music as well aa literature, would this not 
sum up the whole story of the Germans? Indeed, if we 
look keenly, would this not give the whole course of 
history? All history in which the art of war and armies 
has been conceived in order to stylixe and canal ire 
violence, revolutions created to give play to the rigidity 
of political forms, laws devised to restrain the convul¬ 
sive disorders of the instinctive expansion of man by 
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an unremitting ntiairk iijh>ii this expansion, 1 religion 
formed to raise over the mire of the b.-arl »me air¬ 
tight reliquary to hold a n ow — y of the flower* that 
cluster there to thickly tluit tlicy reader the atmosphere 
unbreutliable, even to themselves, and all the forms of 
marriage imagined to stifle the voice of love under care* 
or comfort*. 

The prophet-character of the Jews, for example, from 
which moral Enrol*- ha* «|>ri»ttg aim net entirely, was 
an iron brake destined to arrest in their descent the 
diasolviog critical spirit and the sordid immorality of 
aluiuat tlic whole race, at tlie ri«k of destroying that 
race. There was need to castrate the Semitic goat, ti» 
break the teeth of the usurious hyena so that it should 
rrk-atc a few shred* of lean meat. Beside*. this wn* a 
roving pople. without a material home-land. All the 
more need, then, tluit they should build thrmselvea a 
moral home-land, enclosed by thick wails, whence they 
could throw boiling oil tun! molten lead on the head* of 
the besiegers. And thi* land wo* full of individual*, 
all furiously analyzing, dissecting, and destroying them* 
selves. Therefore they required u unique god and 
they fought to displny his terrifying face to the world 
and to themselves. The formidable strength of the 
language cut. like an axe, the gangrenous bone or. at 
need, the neck supporting the listless head that faltered 
from tenderness or skepticism. Thus while elsewhere 
rim accepted without a murmur the arm*turn of u 
law designed to lend them moral support, hen* the great 
individual attempted to toughen and to halt down the 
spiritual backbone of man himself, so that it might take 
the place of legal armature. 

At all times the great man is merely a pitilea* regu¬ 
lator of the passion*, whether in the social, imlitnrv. 
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judicial, or political field. The pamions of the multi¬ 
tude. of count, to which he give* the grandiose farm 
of lu» own passions that lie ha* brought to the light 
and examined until he can disrrrn their contour*, iimm, 
impulsion, ami rrrativr weight. TH* great luan intro* 
duen an rothetie state of the intelligence into the world 
by inroat of the law which he dictates, of religion which 
he animates, of the success which lie asouro, of the 
statue which he sculptures, or the drama which he 
writes. He evades now the environing order, now the 
environing disorder, here, by establishing a nrw Order 
in hi* licart, there, by forcing his heart to correct the 
disorder. Thus all history records the antithetical 
struggle of the individual against the social body that 
lead* to absorb hiiu or which he tends to destroy, their 
alternating victories and the provisional equilibrium 
that each maintains for an hour by absorbing the 
power* of the other. 

This ceaseless balancing dominates epochs and even 
races. It rxtetiils to the kmgrwt |tcrsods of history, 
lhove of which neither the origin nor the end are visible. 
The great immemorial rhythms that inspire our mrta- 
pliysio* are unintelligible to thome who take no account 

of its always present and perceptible reality in all the 
incarnations and excursions of the spirit. Thu* wo 
observe that Oriental plfUoeojdiie* attest Use perpetual 
flux of things while Oriental races remain faced. Am! 
that while Occidental philosophic* irtrive to establish 
stability in customs and miuincn. Uie peoples of the 
Occident know no rest from one end of life to the other. 

Only in this way crui we explain the conquest of 
plastie art by Uie religions that spring from pure mind 
and the conquest of pure miad by tine material arts. 
Hence the extreme contrasts and surprising antitheses 
between, on one hand, too rigid moral discipline* to¬ 
gether with a annual ferment which, far from destroy* 
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•W? them, stamp* them with an immense humanity, ami 
on the Other hand between very free or even altogether 
custom* and an irsthctic armature no strong 
that it win* for these custom* the consent of tlw loftiest 
reason. It is impossible to explain the art of the 
South, the art of the North, or even their politics if 
we lose sight of the origins of the ceaseless struggle 



between the strong modeling expressive of sentiment 
which reveals the Northern. Christian, and Romantic 
character, and the architectural, intellectual eharaeter 
«>f the planes which define what is Clastic, Pagan and 
Southern . 1 In one cate, the imJividuui tries to sepnratc 
himself from the herd through the opposition of light* 
and shadows, unexpected movements that push sur¬ 
faces outward, a breathless lyrical expansion, and in 
l Fi|» W.W. 
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the other cue he uUnr.pt* through distinct profile*, 
regular cadences, a W WW and logical organisation of 
the sentiments, to give the bewildered sheep u common 
direction Though tlie man of the South it the helpless 
prey of his passions, which separate man from man and 
juoitar rending conflict* its himself by separating the 
mind from the heart and the heart from tex. as toon 
a* he approaches an pathetic object or idea he tend* to 
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generalise, to idealise, to unite. The man of the 
North, who generalises about morality because he 
tends unceasingly to place mind, heart, and sex in 
accord, never approaches an idea or an object save with 
an invincible desire for analysis and cliaracUriaalion. 

So we have temples springing abruptly from a chaos 
of sen tea and hearts enclosed in a theological matrix, 
we have mind arched like a vault abov-c a blood-stained 
pavement, we have multitude* hollowing out mountains, 
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aqueduct* striding over the plains like pursued man- 
atcra, furcal* growing on heaps of mins that once were 
sanctuaries; mingled form through which shines and 
move* that fire of the mind, music.... Music in which 
all the voices of consciousness ami space unite to beur 
along confused souls iu the victorious course of a single 
dominant soul. 

We have the migrations of starving people* «cross 
deserts, the tcurs of llie unsatisfied in the warm night*, 
broken heads, rape, the blood-stained mud of war, the 
fevrr of the dance, the might of summer Here a 
man's lieaul lifts up because till these things have been. 
In another roar we find millions of men, none of whom 
excel, but among wltotn nil iinmrrui- lutrtnouy hreathen 
and reigns- because a single mau existed perhaps a 
thousand year* before. The beating of so many heart* 
to create a single intelligence. the humility of to many 
intelligences to awaken a single heart? Every civilisa¬ 
tion serins to pours* an intransigent unity, in spite of 
the permanent conflict of interest* and passions that 
tend to dismember it, or precisely thank* to that con¬ 
flict. We have had to rend our own selves in order to 
dinociatc the elements of this civilisation. It is one. 
unquestionably one, like a cry of love rising from a 
breast piaroad bv a sword. Xictxscbc was more right 
thnn he knew. Was this true only of the Greeks? It is 
true of all of u*. Nothing ran exist anywhere, nothing, 
I maintain, unless the light of the intelligence spring* 
entirely from the flame of the instincts. 

In all age* and everywhere there is the struggle be¬ 
tween Dionysius and Apollo, a struggle with no possible 
iasuc. None. I mean, unless it be the cximjueat, always 
pursued and never attained far more than a generation 
in the life of a people, for an hour in the life of n man, 
of an equilibrium, unstable and tending to destroy it¬ 
self, between the mystical power* rising from the intoxi- 
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cation of the kok>. involving a torrent of troubled 
images and ceaselessly reborn desire*. and the intrlli- 
grace that welcomes these sensations to enchain them 
on iU heights. According to whether the spiritual 
balance inclines to one side or the other, wltethcr in <me 
place the great pantheistic flood, finding its order in 
Itself, brings to its surface the mind that has risen from 
its depths, or whether in another the intellectual order 
trace* through the Lands lights of the confused universe 
harmonious masses, rhythmical movements, and sure 
roods, out ran grasp at a glance the art, religion, and 
history of all pruplcs. their flux, their reflux, and their 
reciprocal pcoetnitkms. . . . The adventure of man 
is a continuous oscillation between his irresistible desire 
to become ait intelligent uuimul and his insaUabk drain* 
to remain a confused god. His victory is to be both, in 
the highest degree, hut neither exclusively. 
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Chapter IV. THE SEARCH FOR 
THE ABSOLUTE 


A RT and titan are »*» intermingled that they Seem 
to u». in the tut analyst*, the same pulse, beating 
A the rhythm of history. Notr. there it no question 
of man when oik apralui or writes ou urt, even if one 
relate* his life without omitting one of its details. Since 
the events of his life revrrberntr in himself alone, what 
purpose dors it arrve to trtl them, if one does not bear 
what he say* of them? See how people complain of not 
knowing Shakespeare, after Hamlet ami fUMIn. The 
Temptrt, and Kitty Lear'. The |x>em is the only sign 
by whirh the port may lie rroogniitrd, uml it afrvrs 
ltettrT to exjilaiu the aslventuie* ol the jioet thiui llioe 
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advaiturrn nrrvc to explain the poem and it* creator, 
It is possible for oor who ho* known Cm antra to fail 
to utvUrwtnnd Don CJui\otr, Iwt whoever knows Don 
Quixote understand* Cervantes. The effort that man 
mnkes to rwuurilc in his work the contradictions that 
tlw rhtMM of appearoncei. rrv*ala to him defines the 
effort nJiicii lie make* to concilinte in his heart the con¬ 
tradiction* which are moused there by the chaoa of hi* 
feeling*. 

The murk of our petition it to wander without rest 
in tli* search for ounclvc*. The mark of our power it 
not to diicovrr ountrl res. Whoever hat pcnrtraUxl the 
mystery of hinuclf no lougrr hat to revolve the drama 
by projecting it into his work, with that heroic fot« 
which intoxicates the spectator. For a humanity that 
is conscious of its destinies, the spiritual work! coogeiiis 
in death. It is poetry that saves it by 
organizing unceasingly the rhythm of its movement, 
uf whose md it is ignorant. And through this it dctlucs 
its misery and it* grun<U-ur. The lirnurtlcJ ipiKlj of 
painting must be very profound for such a man os 
Pascal to have reproached the art with that "vanity** 
which ** attract* admiration to the representation!! of 
things the originals of which one docs not admire.'* 
Aside from Pascal himself who tells us what he thinks 
of them, arr the 4 ‘originals** of Pascal themselves so 
admirable? Strange hltttdnc** that £imU a nptind of 
humanity, feeble os this sound may be. in the conversa¬ 
tion of his wig-maker, and refuses it to the language of 
Mxhad Angelo because hr did not wiah to learn it or 
did not know that he ought to learn it! If Pascal 
refused to speak to Michael Angelo, was not that so 
much the worse for Pascal?' 

The impression of security that the poem brings us 
measures the loftiness of the poet who has conceived 

it. But this imoretsiou is referred uniquely tor those 
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who can grasp the relationship In-tween the depths of 
the drain* which hr expresses and hi* |«wr of «P*«- 
■km- Painting, which doe* not exit iwhir from the 
hmn of painting, can reveal thin relationship In nn 
»pp|r of C^xanuiC 1 placed on the comer of u table for 
«]| .-irrnity, because Ui* echoes that attach it to each 
point ol space preserve the sound of the sentiments 
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HiAt have modeled the artist's heart. The drgrw of 
heroism to which a man may lay claim i» proportionate 
to the violence of his passioos. It i* not for any of us 
to Ignore them or subdoe them, hut to Utilise them. If 
the creator is secretly devoured by envy, tunbition. 
greed, lust, pride, or even vanity, we will put up with 
it. On om sole condition. This is that he nvognne 
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and that wt recognise in him the resolute persistence of 
one incorruptible c lement: the will to disengage from the 
dmma in which those pu**iom mid Lhcnudvr* * form 
thut is ht. own. that of u nun like all the otbeo in 
verythmg that dehorn nrni. nrr in this form. . . . 
Iht* u not the place to make the portrait of the inan. 
But I would begin with the jwtrait of the man if it 
were inv intention to make the portrait of the creator. 

ThU incorruptible element is at the heart of each of 
U* But scarcely one of us is capable of finding it there. 
It sleeps under too many age-old alluvial deposits, re- 
hfiion. la wit education especially, which is bent upon 
burying it. and t!*.■»• passions, arciTt <le*nona. which 
the creator faces boldly wlten almost all of n* yield to 
them with closed rye* We haw no difficulty in din- 
covering it in tlic most paltry nets of interested netivity. 
trade, tlir sired, the word, ulnure itself, the Automatic 
act* of daily life, all the moootonmu. forms of the 
mysterious virtue tlmt resists despair and leads us for 
better or worse to the avenues of death. Between tlie 
element which diUinguidie* the wig-maker and the 
om- which dsstmgufchei Pascal or Michael Angelo them 
is, nftcr all, scarcely anything but a difference of 
quality. If I sketched that of Pascal or Michael 
Angelo. I should wish that their wig-maker might recog¬ 
nise in it the face of his own. 

Every creator is a monstrous egoist. The only supe¬ 
riority before which Beethoven bowed -“goodness"— 
U not incompatible with the insatiable power that mark* 
Oiu egoism and is not witlwut that natural radiance 
which we call generosity. But beware lest lie pursue 
in u sort of clairvoyant hallucination an inner irnogc to 
which he is obliged, in order to safeguard his original 
purity, to sacrifice everything if nrmwarv- family, 
friendship, interest, if interest, friendship, family have 
the misfortune to place thrmsrive* between this image 
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«od himself. Balxac has written on this subject n 
book. The Starcii /or tit* .IlmJnJr, outer which no 
equivocation is possible. Neither tile morality nor 
the goodness nor the innate nobility of Balthasar ClniS 
can be disputed. The drama, tm the contrary, lira in 
the cunt noil iietwrro hi* natural virtue* and the in¬ 
transigent jiasskm that makes him Balthasar Clara ami 
Make* him even more cruel toward Baltluanr ClniH 
than toward anybody rl*e, It tomething in him op|>u*rw 
hi* own satisfaction: for this passion is the incorruptible 
element that hr must dmir forth from it* matrix, even 
if liis children and Ilia wife must suffer for it, liias fortune 
must disappear, hi* health and his joy must be Io«t, 
his friend*, either too docile or too severe, draw down 
upon themselves tus disdain or his hatred, even if tlie 
whole world goes to ruin. . . . 

This same ••lenient, I know, may inflict terrible rav¬ 
age* upon many poets whose “absolute" is only a very 
poor "comparative.*' Rut the greatest poet is incon¬ 
ceivable without it. When his life, seen from a distance, 
seems to us harmonious, wc must give credit for it to 
his pride which advised him tu undergo the martyrdom 
of solitude, or else to his entourage, where also do 
ilciubt there existed an incorruptible element that found 
it* path in sacrifice. I do not sec why the dominant 
passion of a superior nature should be leas tyrannical— 
or even Was respectable thus the oilier positions and 
should yield before them or before thou- af other*. 
It alone, precisely, has thn opportunity, by leading the 
others m its direction, to create a center of life against 
which a few arc crushed, but about which aidlkms of 
beings will gravitate some day. Because he followed 
to the ultimate consequences of it* own logic, making 
no concession, the incorruptible element that he had 
discovered and developed m himself, Jesus Christ arniu 
to me »t once the mint complete of egoist* and the most 
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Accomplished of creators. It is impossible for a man to 
offer himself to his family or his country or his friend 
ns n sacrifice. if he offers himself as a sacrifice to his 
vision of the universe. 

This pitiless need that rises from the depths of the 
unconscious in order to people the mind with images 
and five to tlsc mill llie command to realize them is the 
true salt of the earth and the food of heroes. I iuii 
thinking of the destinies of the majority of the masters, 
so diverse, but in wboui one almost always discovers 
this fury to experience life through and through, 
whether one leaves one's flash behind or takes the flesh 
of others, in order to follow a phantom which heroines 
iiumkfitantial the moment one touches it nod which, 
os soon os it lias escaped, resumes a fixed form, always 
the same, always new. never fearing one any rest until 
one has seized it to experience a brief intoxication and 
one wore disappointment. 

I think of f•hirlandajo, weighed down with children 
and orders, always behind in his work, talking of rev¬ 
ering all the walls of Florence with paintings. I think 
of Signorelli disrobing the corpse of hi* am in order to 
paint it, suppressing his tears, his heart contracted in 
an anguish composed of creative fever ami sorrow. I 
think of Tintoretto living iu a torment of rusitinuous 
fecundation, shut up for days and nights, printing by 
Lamplight, in order to people convents and churches 
with the tormented form* that unceasingly germinated 
in him. I think of Michael Angelo locked up for fifty- 
fosir mouitli* in the Sistinr with his bread and hix jug 
of wuler. coining out staggering, emaciated, drained 
dry, blinded by the daylight. 1 think of Rubra.* whose 
Colossal creation cleaves life like the keel of u ship, 
his pomp, his embaMSM. his love affairs being nothing 
hut the spray of the wake behind him. 1 think of 
Rembrandt leaving everything, success, friendships. 
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fortune, a method of painting legible to *11. to alknr 
ruin. poverty, intoxication porh*|m to cstablbfi them- 
sdves in Kin household. Wuuse one dny he liad sur¬ 
prised in himself *11 image of the wotIH that whs like 
nothing but hit oiro self. I think of Poiusmii rrfuMiig the 
present* of the King of Fnusee because he saw every¬ 
day, on the threshold of hi* little house on the Pmcio. 
the motives of hi* emotion renewing themselves for him. 
I think of Goya, green with frar, su»|>rctcd by tin- In¬ 
quisition, suspected by the Bourbons, suspected by the 
French, but rather than not paint writh hi* jet* of Are 
or attack hia copper with vitriol, peppering the In* 
quuutwu with arrows, boxing the ears of the Bourbons, 
butchering the French. I think of Gro*. old nml illus¬ 
trious. pursuing his fugitive form to the very reed* of 
the Seine and plunging ho mouth Ui the mud hi order 
to drink it there along with death. I think of Constable 
to whom the verdant humidity of live Arbis, the growing 
shoots, the sprouting herbs repeat witliout ever weary¬ 
ing him: “I iun the resurrection and the life." I think 
of Cfrnnne, bent over his ungrateful work, deaf to all 
the sounds of the world, shut up for thirty year* among 
fooR. painting like a madman for the relief of the mon¬ 
ster whom he feels in himacif alone, forgetting his canvas 
in the Adds because he Isos caught sight of some flume 
riling before hi* sou). I think of Renoir, a human ruin, 
ossified, warped with rheumatism, unable either to get 
up or lie down and creating incessantly the breasts, 
the bellies of women, roses and anemones, from the 
brush fastened to hia fiat. I think of Hokusai, the 
"old man mad over drawing." affirming that at the 
age of ooc hundred and ten he would at last know how 
to give life to Uii* jHwiit, to tins line. 

I think of those artisan* without genius, the sick 
Crflini. dragging himself from his bed to cast hia pew¬ 
ter vassal into the mold where the broiue of hia Perseus 
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wa* liquefying too slowly, of tin? powrtjutrickm Pa* 
liny burning the wood of his floors and his furniture in 
order to heat his plates. I think of all those Italians 
wmiiirrinx from rity to city, Giotto, Taddeo Gnddi, 
Cocello. Gocxoli. Liyspi. Piero della Francesca. Pintu* 
rieehio, Sodom a, without a roof to cover them, paid 
by the jiieoc. mad witli science oml painting, for whom 
it was a passionate adventure to decorate some little 
chapel in a forgotten villagr. as jealous of ooc another 
on lovers, exhausting their genius in the effort to coo* 
quer that dcnchcd their passion about an idea like a 
hand about a dagger. 

I think of those good companions of Flanders or 
France, setting out on foot for Italy when* glittered 
the golden fleece, painting sig»»-lH»*x»U on the way for 
a living, Kouquet. Brrughrl, Van der Weyden. Van 
Oriey, Courtoia. Mignard, Bourdon. Coyprl. Duqpirmoy, 
Pngrt. Gimrdou. of thu child 0allot following u band of 
gy pairs, of Claude Lorraia becoming a cook, then « 
household servant in order to live there, of Pnrmcrl 
taken prisoner by pirates while seeking to land there. 
I think of the engraven of Egyptian hypogeums, mak¬ 
ing the shadows blossom with feminine forma, palm*, 
shimmering water, of the ( hiunr or Hindu sculptors 
acoopung out Uietr mountains, peopling their immense 
caves with their swarming gods. I know very well that 
in these eases it was the mystic possum that drove them 
to bury themselves alive or roast themadvr* in the sun* 
light on the vrrtknl wall. But is not the search for the 
incorruptible dement that constitutes his inevitable 
form precisely, even in the atheist, a mystical passion 
before which all the others are form! to abdicate? 
Mystkal. that is to say. eager to confront a mystery 
that is common only to himself and God. I think of the 
confession of Pascal who. after having denounced liter¬ 
ary vanity, »vudtw, if he does not liopc that bin notes 
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will be found at the bottom of wane drawer. The poet 
Uiu.t trju-h men sooner or later that aOQttthiaf emUal 
\° U,c development of their quality a. com™ from 
“* quality ua a man. the only one which be long. U, 
himself alone. 


II 

1 liere is only one paataon that cun tliwart thr develop. 
**“ of tjii- jMx-uIt*r purity that is in neh of m and 
which the rile of the poet U to diamvtr and define in 
tnniMelf. Lovr „ «*ir purity, the only certitude that 
impoar* on our entire being rW, for which w* are laot 
ITspoadblr. since they blend completely with its nature 
aiul It- methods. The cruelty of the |*et u onlv the 
Ci.rryi.Mt over into the -jdritual plane of the cruelty ,J 
m 'he wntimental plane, and a* the cruelty of 
iH-Kiipi who are n prey to love cruses when love ceasr*. 
the cruelty nf the poet c*o»es at the enuation of the 
nr»MtAnce of U.e obstacle between his ini**- and himself, 
i lie port m the fatal force that muinUuiu in the intelli- 
®e»Ke the necessary continuity which love is charged to 
maintain in the »|>rei.-« for cr*U whkh nrithrr the sjwcics 
iwr tlie poet, nor even love knows. Thaw ta between 
love and the creative power un iilentity of substance 
wIik:|, ,.|| poets fed. because these two forces contradict 
themselves by turn* or annihilate one another or exalt 
themselves through one another, following circumstances 
ami tlve uioinrnt. 

Michelet said one should only write to “put love off 
the scent " Hence tliat incomparable intoxication w|*r« 
love appears, because the certitude of being in the 
eternal verity of one’s own purity stiU further surpasses 
that which one tastes in the creative fever—which U 
only iLs transposition, lienor those terrible conflicts 
when lov?. swallowing up all the powers of the being as 
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well n« iU •fiiritiml r*«»TVM Hint littW IWB df*Wn vio¬ 
lently into the rone of (lie conflagration. give* iu the 
impression of absorbing with (hem our faculty of cre¬ 
ating anti ail itn poMubilitict of future development. 
Hence, when it pus**. the prodigious fecundity with 
which it hu endowed our heart* by sowing in thou the 
inexhaustible seed* of grief and plntmirr. Nothing 
resembles more the passage of one form into another 
form, of one wxmd into another sound, of one idea into 
another idea, than the passage from one embrace to 
another, from one voluptuous sensation to another, ami 
this constant proximity in the depths of pleasure, of 
jamtimrntiJ despair anil the physical intoxication that 
one find*, on the heights of the mind, in (lie permanent 
association of lyrical intoxication with tlie anguish of 
death. People have tried to see a revenge of tlie soul 
in tlie victory of ideal form over the socnlkxl bestial 
power* that shut iu off from occro to our Weal. Why 
revile in this way the most imperious of the instincts, 
that is to say the nobler*, and veil in sublime pretexts 
our sdf-intrnwtrd recoil before tlie sufferings ami the 
disasters which it inflicts? An admirable unity pre-aides 
over the perpetuation of animal life of which thought 
and art are only the supreme flower. Tlie idea is 
essentially sensual and the animality of the poem is the 
fated and efficacious functiosi of its sjrirituality. 

Tlie proof of tlui is that all the religions are organised 
about tlie sexual problem. All the myths of ancient 
paganism are oonrrnscd with love. Brahmanism uc- 
cepta the dnuna in all its consequences The ethics of 
the Persians, the Jews, the Chinese make of the entire 
social order a system designed to master its violence. 
Islam offers it as a reward in death for a life that has 
submitted to the low. Christianity, on the contrary, 
area in the conquest of salvation the eternal ransom 
from original wn. 
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And art is hIjiumI constantly, in the Cuurx- of hixtocy, 
only the illustration of these ulcus through their con¬ 
firmation even when it believe* it is combating them, 
or thru refutation even when it |wct«i<J* to be oupiwrt- 
ing them. It it thus that the spiritual force winch ends 
in Buddhism disengages itself from the sexual orgy with 
which Brahmanism lias covered the rocks of India and 
that the spiritual force of Buddhism provokes in its 
turn, in China, in Java, in Cambodia, on orgy of form 
that fills the forests and peoples the deserts with temple* 
where the dance, love, naked women under the leafy 
lm-» form Use uluunt jiemioiimt motive of drounitaon. 1 
It is thus that Christianity opixwred in Asia as a reaction 
against the sanguinary sensuality of the Itimiician and 
Syrian cults, and could spread through Europe only by 
proclaiming itself the antithesis of the cult of physical 
beauty of which the people were weary. It ia thus that 
the Jewisls-Climtian prohibition of the idol, the re¬ 
ceptacle of carnal love, ends in the paradox of intro¬ 
ducing Christianity into the heart of the Occidental 
peoples through the By tan tine. Frendt and Italian 
idols. Uie iTirai of which led, with the RemiiAvuicr. 
to the rehabilitation of love. 

Thus, in the species as in the individual, every great 
creative vein exhausts itself in the way that love dors 
when tlic scums and tlic feelings separate from one 
another and the creative act. more and more skillful, 
become* less and lew ardent and more and more forced. 
By degrees it prostitutes itself. It turns into a bnhit 
which divine modesty speedily deserts. A weariwnic 
practice, mechanical and monotonous, gradually re¬ 
places the natural and radiant expansion of love. Where 
the man lived, where the idol was only a passionate 
image of the man, the "artist ” appeared, he who manu¬ 
factures the idol because the idol sell* -th« ‘'artist"— 
iflalMdt 
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be who make* of art an illustrious and fruitful rawer, 
wboac work responds hrtirrfortli to certain formula* 
Uiat are learned and transmitted and gmduully lose 
from sight even the remote pretext* that have given 
birth to them. Art can do nothing but take rvfugc in 
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a few solitary heart* when the "arturt" arise*. the 
artist. tliat parasite, unknown to civilization* during 
their period of strength, he who appeared in Europe 
toward the fourth Greek century, began again to play 
hia deplorable r6lc after the Renin turner, and in our 
day has transformed academic* and achools into a**o- 
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ciatioo* af private interests. hi rrouruled by a servile 
multitude from which the official mandarinatc of cueb 
C eneratioa is recruited. 

It is certainly difficult to Indicate the line that sepa¬ 
rate* the "artist'’ from the port, thr more to that it 
fluctuates, and ax then* are «lifT*re*»or* of quality, or 
errn of quantity in the domain of living crentioa. Our 
cannot place on the umr plane, whatever Diderot mny 
bare thought, a cabiuit-amkcr, however odmirnhlr, 
and Rembrandt, or even Moreau the Younger ami 
ReniLrundt. A sincere heart may beat in the breast 
of a man whose spirit is only agreeable or distinguished 
Wr cannot pretend, on the other hand, that uo creative 
force ever surprise* tu lwnrath a weary skill or an 
affected sentiment half-hearted I y displayed. Van Dyck 
and Reynolds arc nvarr. at certain hour*, of their mun¬ 
dane servitude, Ci reuse does not always display 
shamelessly hi* sentimental merchandioa. The elo¬ 
quence uf Le Bran is not always devoid of muartrs. It 
sometinaes happeut that the Dutch anrrdotihU catch 
a charming relationship between the glove of the physi¬ 
cian and the vial of hit draught. Often a tender di4ir* 
is lit at the tip of a breast touched by the brush of 
Fiagimani. Tiepolo’s sleight-of-hand does not wholly 
prevent him from perceiving the silver that quiver* in 
a cloud like the feathers of a wing or the petals of a 
flower. The gieat illusion never gives or*y all at once, 
it has moments when the llamc revives, which very often 
indeed render its failure all the sadder. . . . One can 
only s«y this, which would suffice, if the majority of us 
had eyes to see and ears to bear: where love is. however 
light, however superficial, however fugitive, there is 
man. The “artist'* is elsewhere. 

A state of innocence, without which the amorous 
illusion cannot evist, characteriac* any one who dis¬ 
cover* in himself the more or less powerful means of 
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confessing his quality us * man. xml this w trite of tin* 
humblest aort of crratire work, tlmt of tlw potter ami 
the uplvolsterrr, the carpenter and the ghiavmaker, the 
mm! the drrumiikrr, tlte fl<ir;*t aiul (kf carrier— 
in irhocn thi* state of innocence is sixititaneou*. without 
«l«cp anguish. without a glonee thrown upon death and 
the uselessness of every thing- ua well iui in the hiichr-st 
summit* of spiritual grandeur, in Michael Angelo, 
Shakespeare. Rembrandt, Pascal. Beethoven. in whom 
thi* state of innocence it a conquest without respite 
over cl.K>ht nod despair. It appear* that unusual spirit* 
exist midway lietween the two classes, especially in the 
art of France where unstudied moderation, diaevret eou- 
fidcnce. a sort of familiarity between the object ami the 
mind, an indifferent <li>|Million toward great lyrical 
expansion have always marked, at each and every epoch, 
the i» 0 *t perfect creator*. 

With the iionge-ittaken of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, with Pouquet. with Ctmrdin, with Corot.' 
one finds this joy of confrtring a charming emotion, the 
emotion of a child who is always marveling at his dis¬ 
covery of the world, and a constant simplicity in telling 
th* circuuutnnres that everywhere else dr-fines the 
humblest worker la wood or clay, in flowers or glam, 
in wool or metal. Thi* is the ease with la Fontaine 
who belong*, like 5hnke«pearc, to high literature but 
prefer* talking with his gardener about the sprouting 
of hia lettuces and the habits of snails. A unique gift, 
it seems to UN, when—quite possibly—a man is not 
unaware of the drama of erratton but pooewn the very 
rare and miraculous faculty of masking it completely, 
while all about him is the turmoil of wing* in the stomi. 
a punting effort, a constant tension toward a dixxy equi¬ 
librium in which primitive innocence- is only recovered 
for the space of a flash of lightning. Herr in this pitiless 
T*sa 
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lucidity, tliat never loses sight of the abyss while it 
dan pm on the heights. doe* Uiere exist more depth than 
tlierr where the feet UK>V« 0W grun and the glance 
fteem* to find only limited horizon*, made up o I wixmU 
and risers? I do not know. But there is a* much love 
in it. And it is love that mntten. first at all. Tbo 
custom-bonar officer, Rousseau, is much closer to 
Michael Angelo than his must jierfect imitators ever 
approached. 1 


in 

This being said, it oeems to me that a second growth 
of ingenuousness, tliat of a Michael Angrlo— that which 
resist* the clairvoyant interpretation of facts, that which 
U fortified by suffering, which the intelligence, for from 
wearing out gradually achieves, has a higher quality 
than the careless ingenuousness of experiment tliat is 
little sensitive to <U«j>p]HHiit uvrat and over which the 
intelligence never dreams of exercising any control— 
the ingt'tr.iousnru of a Rousseau 

No doubt nothing oui replace the pure force of in¬ 
stinct. the confused fervor that rises from the whole 
being upon contact with the sensible world and scirca 
the brute image in order to fecundate it. But when it 
spring* from its roots. intrlUgenor is the flower of 
instinct The intelligence choose*, redresses, eliminates. 
It establishes hrtweeo events and objects the iieupor- 
tiona that stand out against a cbofor, if tbc hesitant 
instinct is feeble, hut reinforce it if the instinct is 
strong. There, again, it is like love. A passion at its 
height is exalted by the greatest obstacles. In its de¬ 
din* the smallest obstacle make* h doubt and yield. 
Til* intelligence feeds 0*1 the bones and viscera of io- 
atinct and then, having purified the nourishment it hM 
•r%. mi im 
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Medved. render* it back whence it conic. Nothing con 
compare with this common ascent toward the peak 
where Lives the pliant out trucked and pursued by these 
two entwined beings. A lucid intoxication hmsii™ the 
portion of the man who him discovered his natural 
medium by the light of an incessantly active ir^d Sta¬ 
tion and. thanks to it, frees it from the dro» and the 
foreign drjxraiU that 
tliat his trurs and lii* 
pleasures nourish it, 
he accept* hi* tears 
and his pleasure* 
with a light heart. 

If you doubt the 
fecundity o 4 this inti¬ 
mate nsiocintion. 
coir.jxsrv tlx- '* Syndics 
of the Draper* '* with 
the M Lesson in Anat¬ 
omy in tlie former, 
the academic group- 
iKf pvwi imkI 
waxy material. cdu- 
rutirm intrrpouing l>e- 
twern the uiuvvnr: 
and the painter to 
conceal his emotion from him, am! in the Utter these 
men of Bob and blood watching. this poignant mutter 
triturated with blood and fixe, the painter standing 
alone mid Curing thr drama of living and discovering 
himself in iL 

When thw dmr, anxious dismovery of himself is neces¬ 
sary, when, instead of divining in the uhadow tlie moving 
form* which one can only outline gropingly and define 
stammeringly, one can also, thanks to tlie iocreasing 
4 rm 10110a. 


hide it from him. Ah lie knows 
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light. doietail then into one another to moke a single 
block which the spirit models and cements, it seems ns 
if the wouiul Lhrodxild of llw mystery had been piuo*d, 
before which the sample-minded stop witliout even 
nrring h. I believe it is very great to obrv with eothini■ 
own the most imperious of the instinctive forces that 
lead us toward an end where we alone can walk. I 
believe it is still greater to justify ami increase this 
enthusiasm by discovering that the minion of the con- 
wiener is to disembarrass this force of everything that 
does not belong to it. Driven out of paradise through 
knowledge, we aspire to enter it again through love. 
The faculty of projecting life in an imaginary form is 
the animality of man raised. by a sublime operation, to 
the dignity of the spirit. Everything that exp ress e s the 
simple tnan, the poor man. the beast scarcely emerging 
from his most thwarted impulse* and Iris elementary 
need to create for himself a shelter, tools foe work, 
primitive cadence* to facilitate this work and give it 
rhvtbiu, finds itself solely in the highest roiucifoni 
which do nothing, after all, but spiritualise this need. 
This is not found, half-way along the road, in the 
“cultivated’’ inau. nourished on erudition, rotten with 
education, frozen with science. 

I recall once arriving at Piraeus, where the delicious 
little bourn with thrir triangular pediments, tinted red 
or blue, gave me tlse sudden and irresistible impirsMoa 
that this had been the popular architecture of this 
place for three thousand years, and flint it was more 
closely related to that of the Parthenon which I saw. a 
few leagues uway. on its natural boar, than the skillful 
reconstructions that housed the universities and the 
har.kt of modem Athena not to speak of the Madeleine, 
the British Museum, or the various Pmaeotbeks of 
Munich- And precisely the same day, I bard on the 
Acropolis a young Greek student translate for me the 
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probably immemorial peasant laments in which I reeug- 
niiortl thr nrornt of thr rurwr* of Promrthcoa. Who does 
not know, fur tliat matter, tin- close relationship of the 
popular song* to the greatest music which borrow* their 
themes an<l rhythm* at every moment? This disk this 
pot modeled l>v earthy bunds and placed in the oven 
with the bread—yesterday or a thousand year* ngu— 
reproduced tin* motifs and the harmonic relationship* 
that arc found, like an invincible command of the coil, 
llte cky, the culture*. the race, in the rare** harmonies 
of the moat powerful creators. Arc not the image- 
makers. tlie glazier*, the lead-workers, of the cathedral 
artisans comparable with tlie ballad-writers of id) 
nations, with tlie potters and tapestry• weaver* of Persia, 
China. Africa, the old provinces of Europe, with tlie 
paintei* and sculptor* of the Egypt of antiquity? II** 
not a great iiuu»Ur of tlw spiritual synthesis, Korin , 1 
given fox three centuries Iim formula* to all thr deco* 
rative work of Japeui? I have aeii sheave* of flowers, 
painted on tlie black vamisli of a hotel bed by a Floren¬ 
tine workman. They reminded me ut once of the bou¬ 
quets and garland* of the canvaie* of Botticelli. Lippi. 
Pollaiuolo. Gtiirtandnjo. with which the most rardakvl 
pictures of the professors and the exhibition artists of 
the region, who imitate tliem, have absolutely no rc- 
lationahip. These are fnets of everyday observation, 
almost a commonplace for those who consent to give 
herd, mid they' express the organic continuity of “tra- • 
dition" much more authentically than all the education*, 
all the formulas, nil the group*, all the rrcomjicwcs 
imagined for preserving appearance*. It is not by his 
collar tliat one recognise* the dog. 

The question of the creative conscience lias always 
been badly stated. Due to a false point of departure 
people have confounded or tried to confound with tlie 
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***arrh for effects called “literary" in no many tad 
[kaintrra, that sense of the universal which every work 
expresses and eanaot fail U» express and whose con¬ 
tinuity and logic define in uvmr degree the evidence, 
the absence, or the degree of quality. Emy work of 
art. o» well as rwy intelligence, it and cannot be 
anything else than an abridged of the world. 

Whatever the value of this system of the world, or 
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rather whatever the value of its coherence and the 
depth of its relationship* wfth man as he has appeared 
at all times—that is the value of this work. The pagan 
system, the Christina system, the pantheistic system, 
the ipiritualistic system haw produced by turns or 
simultaneously work* of about equal value that de¬ 
pend. in the last analysis. Inu on the value of the system 
than on Use pMnaaal value of the man. or the men whose 
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faith mid intelligence lure been determined and ori- 
rnted by this system. or who liad the power and tbr 
courage, during the period when this system fell, to 
imagine another for their personal use. 

Plastic language b even more of u Language than ooc 
ini|(lit suppose. It b a manner of speaking because it b 
a manner of thinking. It u ewn prnltiildr thnt it adjuMt* 
more strictly than verbid language its manner of speak- 
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ing to its manner of thinking. It can njirrm idea* and 
Uie relation* of ideas which the sculptor or the painter 
would be altogether powerless to translate into wonti- 
It is even desirable for him not to know how tv do it. for 
be would cease to be a sculptor or a painter and become 
a tmter and would lose, in the meandering* of discourse, 
the simplicity, the coherence, and the vigor of his 
thought. The grandeur of a spirit is not bound up with 
its faculties of discourse, but with its greater or less 
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power of expressing. in whatever language. that which 
it conceives. And because Oianiw would not always 
understand the language of Hegel. I do not nee why 
Ouuuw should hr a lot great K*»rit than Htfti who, 
I imagine, would have understood do better the language 
of Cezanne. Philosophy itself is only n tnannrr of 
apmking. Th* inaptitude of Rubens for general ideas 
moiik to me as difficult to sustain as the aptitude of 
Teniers.' and from this point of view I perceive a dis¬ 
tance tiet ween the two cumimable to that which sepa¬ 
rates. for example. Spinoza and Crrbillon fils. A 
personality of this stature It an indivisible thing in 
which omsation. idea, and expression are firmly united, 
intuitively and without possible debate. 

Here an ambiguity appears that must be removed. 
It w«-rm to me useless for Rembrandt to read Spinoza, 
ambit seems to me <leploralile that Greuze should have 
raod Diderot. General culture seems to me useful to 
a painter as won as he posses beyond the unconscious 
stage, if at the same time he possesses a sufhrirnt 
mastery over hi* method* as a painter to be able to 
iucortxinile that culture in his painting in mrh a way 
that the passage is not noticeable even to a trained eye. 
But the direct influence of philosophy on painting has 
never been very valuable, the [winter, if be has a weak 
noul. bring trmptrd to force the language of painting 
to make it utter the tiling* that philosophy alone has 
the power to utter in its own language and cannot utter 
otherwise. If Phidias resisted the influence of Anaxag¬ 
oras whose discourse* he followed, it w.u because he 
did not try to express in his sculpture the ideas of 
Anaxagoras, but because he recognised in his own 
ideas the Ideas of llie oilier, because he bathed, like 
him, in a spiritual current which the historic moment 
nnd the phase traversed by Greek thought at this sn- 
• r«. m. 
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»*ant determined both around the twi> men ami in them, 
i lie Mime thing happened in the case of Drftearte* tlie 
philosopher nml I-e Nfltor the gardener who* very 
happily, hiul not mid Doarta, not being capable of 
iimlcr&Uniling him, and because of this came much 
closer to him. 

I do not say that it 
is enough to have n .ul 
iEschylus to undrr- 
stand at the same time 
tin? CenSaun and the 
Ltpilh* at Olympia , 1 
or that it would he uae- 
Icaw to read .Esrhylus 
when one has under¬ 
stood the Ctafaur# and 
the Ijupiihv. I aay that 
it is impossible that 
one or the oilier of 
thru* work* »Im»u1i 1 iu»t 
emerge from a cuimmm 
matrix of idea* ami 
Ktitiim iiU. cadi being 
like the other the sum¬ 
mit of the spiritual 
drama. utiiijnr in Greek 
thought, where one 
may are the will of man emerging suddenly from a 
murderous mid intoxicating sexual orgy in order to 
attempt to master it, Oneraiily finds similar correspond¬ 
ence* between the thought of Aristotle and the anatom¬ 
ical sculpture of Lysippus. between the thought of 
Saint Benedict and Roman architecture, between the 
thought of Abelard and the sculpture of the thirteenth 
century, between the thought of Voltaire ami the paint- 

•Hal. 
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inf of the eighteenth, between the thought of August* 
Comte and Claude Bernard and the pointing of Ingres 
and Courbet, between the various anarchistic system* 
and Freorh Impressionism 

It would be • little puerile to pursue tlieiw parallel*, 
which have been made too often, and sometime* awk¬ 
wardly. and which cun be found everywhere nml at all 
epoch*. But it is necessary to point out tlicir origins 
and meaning and that they almost always appear, to 
safeguard their vigorous progress, in the plane of tbc 
uncousciou*. Philosophy, like art. cooks from the 
necessities of the hour. Pood uiurt be found, rampart* 
moat l>c miacd, the spiritual current mind flow tlirough 
the arteoe* of the race. Throe noersadtiev command 
the concept* of ]»hilo*ophy quite as much ns they drive 
art to raise up on the cross roads oar great puppet* 
besmeared vpth ochre, blue, ami vermilion. Philosophy 
is no more conscious thun urt of the sletemiinatioos 
wliich, in a given place and a given time, cause them 
both to respond to the iiiiferuiiu np|>ml of certain 
general neeib. Art is not less conscious than philosophy 
of the means it employ* to satisfy these needs. 

TV 

The poet, in the last analysis, is tbc rcnliicr of tbc 
sum of superior energies created by the humble effort* 
of multitudes of man to earn their bread. He express** 
the general aspect of this effort—and better than the 
philosopher who explains it. 

Hr i* th* immediately extinguished consciousness of 
life that realises itself, the affirmation of the victory of 
organism* newly-born over organisms that have worn 
themselves away. He is the eternal sage, who ha* the 
hardihood, amid fool* and weak men. to transpose all 
the exterior force* into a personal form that is a new 
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world, articulated from one end to the oilier. in which 
all men of his time should recognise each other aud in 
which a few nm of all times should do the same. The 
dramatic search for his inner unity, in which his msumi- 
alily and his consciotikueas meet and reach an equilib¬ 
rium in spite of continuous lacerations, and no doubt 
thanks to them, is his very rr»M«i for being, since, in 
tbe measure that he raise* himself in the mystery of 
this unity, hie sensuality and his consciousness increase 
and the end to be attained continually recede*. Hi* 
desire is made up of scattered sensations, in each of which 
hr finds only a fragment of tbe definitive image which he 
Iwliev** he can scire in every MW work and of which 
every new work, through its very realisation. deliver* 
to him only « vain shadow capable of attracting other* 
but failing away for him. It is lie who resist* indefi¬ 
nitely the snccenstve moulding* of the illusion* he 
pursues. It ia he whose passion mrvivc* in experience 
and who maintains a state of love in tike universe by 
maintaining it in hi* heart. 

Hr is Uie bond through which the inner life of men 
appears to us uninterrupted. It i« in fnet impassible 
for him not to henr witness to thut which has constituted 
the capital spiritual event of hi* time and hi* *prc*m, 
one that neither his time nu» his ^ktio seems to have 
prrerived. As the nourishment arrived from the air 
aod the rain rum from the soil to swell and ripen tlic 
fruit. *o be carries in him the atavisms and the dispersed 
energies that mark him m the most moving testimony 
of nn epoch. And it is through him and through him 
•lone that this epoch reaches us. 

When we say of such and such a poet that he is great 
in having understood hi* epoch, we lake, at lraat partly, 
tl*e effect for tbe cause. In reality we *0C hi* epoch thus 
because he ha* commanded us to do so. Lyricism never 
describe* the event of the hour. It docs' not recount 
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awiuonn. Its presentiment* have no n«J of cxtcri- 
ariring thrimrlvea in the pretext of an imagined 
adventure. Memun 1 , tlur hour. pwen thnent. every* 
thing transform* itself unknown to him. It i* they that 
liultr the onIii of this ouivaa irxin- cnwl, ita hlarka 
sadder, its greens more biting, its grays more subtle, 
its bines more arm]. They that render more trenchant 
or more sinuous the profile of lias slatin', impaste it 
with more or less of shadow, make it stir through the 
expression of its sharp reliefs or radiant through the 
simplicity and the science of its pi lines. No recent 
event, no ancient event i* foreign to this profound 
anxiety which is in the very substance of the poet, to 
the sudden flashing of the desires and enthusiasms that 
rise from his anguish, to the waves of suffering that pass 
over hi* pleasures. The ancient landscape* that he 
has passed through influence the sensations tliat stir 
him now and these present sensations are closely bound 
up with the loves that have fashioned them and the 
bereavements that have rendered tfietn strong. 

"HI you tell me that it is thus wills every niaa? No 
doubt. And ns I luive said from the first line, one due* 
not find the poet if one does not took for the man in him. 
But we cannot recover any footprint but that of the 
port, since he is the only ooe among us whose step is 
vigorous enough to leave ita priut upon the rood. I 
know very well that there are oD-powrv-ful own who 
walk three stealthily, as if they feared to aliakr the 
pavement. I do not think their influence will he loot. 
It passes, from place to place, in purr, silent echoes in 
neighboring consciences, to expand some day in some 
poem occasionally very remote from it. So also passes 
what we consider the lost effort of the humblest folk, the 
liumbfevt beasts, the plants, the vrry minerals, light, 
ami water*. But it is this poem, alone, which consti* 
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tute* visibly the rtvtrmam of history. unimnginnble 
without it. 

There is also, no doubt, action, the great adventurous 
action that tra vmn the inertia of crowds to attract 
them to it Ol a magnet draws steel filings. Action 
through word or deed, that which clrtrrmincs and ori¬ 
ents the allegiance of heart*, that of Zoroaster or Mute*, 
of Salcynmuni or Confucius. of Rama or David, of 
Sylla or Jesus, of Saint Paul or Tamerlane, or Mahomrt 
or Napoleon . 1 Action, to which men subject tbciusdvc* 
with joy in order to live symphonically about it, as the 
colon about the painter, the sounds about the musician. 
It dors not differ from the poem save through the lan¬ 
guage R iveak*. and there is, between tlie two. a perma¬ 
nent exchange and iiitercro**ing of influences, the: 
conqueror springing from the Bible or tbe Temple 
which in their turn spread abroad and legitimize his 
action. Action, which b beneficent through the mate¬ 
rial or spiritual edifice* which it raiaea. malignant 
through the ruins which it makes, like the poem itself, 
both the supreme expression, intensified and monstrous, 
of life, drva*t»tisig and fecundating, but necessary for 
propagating that formidable indifference to maintain¬ 
ing an illusion without which it could not exist. 

I>o you doubt perhaps this fecundating action, you 
who have heard the tempest of the Sbtine, whom 
Shakespeare has lulled in the surge of the worlds, und 
who haw felt the rvyal-lwartcdoew of man over things 
in the music of Beethoven or the epopee of Balzac? 
But if you doubt this devastating action, count the 
victims of Phidias, who were and still are almost as 
numerous as the victims of Jesus. Sec in wliat state 
Michael Angelo left hia Italy, Rubens hi* Flanders, 
Rembrandt his Holland. The country where such be¬ 
ings have poiurd nertni ravaged, empty of its forms. 

>IV< MS. 
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condemned for to aterility. They lutw the pumr 
of fire. They Iwve nothing behind but nshes. Bui 
tlioe tlhtl constitute the richest of fertilizers. 

If life has a mauling, then it b the artistic feeling of 
man that impose* this upon it. beyond Good and Evil, 
beyond the Beautiful and the Ugly, beyond the True 
and the Fnlw. by creating with energy and enthusiasm 
the k)>iritual forms to which the multitude rallies with 
all the more facility because its masters impoar upon 
these forms a aentimental significance in order to 
facilitate ita approach to them. Whether he destroy* 
or whether he spreads despair to attain one of throe 
forma, hi* own proper form, the poet i* he who never 
erases to have confidence precisely because lie does not 
attach himself to any port, does not fasten himself by 
any anchor. Hut pursues this one form that die* through 
the storm and b lost unceasingly in the eternal becoming. 
Hr attempt* to substitute for the human and natural 
disorder that woumh him a divine order tlutt lie will 
never find, fortunately for hb confidence.—the divine 
order bring nothing but the definitive adaptation and 
consequently the death of a definitive man to a defini¬ 
tive world. Man I* condemned, through the play of 
hi* very spirit, to clench his hand about granite and 
feel the *and flowing between hb finger*, but it b this 
frightful drama which conititutn precisely the majesty 
of his spirit. Outside- this illusion, there is nothing but 
love of ruins, discouraged respect for that which die* 
or is drnd, fear of dying, fear of living. The Greeks 
piling up tlw statue* mutilated 1 by the Persians in the 
earthworks of the Parthenon of Pericle* aerm to me to 
have lived the symbol of this ardent research which 
will not, which cannot, which should not be arreded. 
In the general movement of a humanity that seeks to 
survive itself, every generation b a wave that seeks to 
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survive itself. oth' rann it a drop of wnWr that »wk» 
to survive itself, and it k» this. perhaps. which is the 
principal aspect of God. 

Which of us docs not make, by inruns of bis own 
|>uw<-r. m gigantic effort to etuiurr one instant timer. all 
instunt which he imagine* to he rich in possibilities* 
The print, opening to the faithful the gates of eternal 
life, v|rests them to hi* own hope. The evuqueror and 
the legislator seize n fragment of time which they call 
liutory to quicken their action. The savant marks off 
• fragment in which he inscribes a law to eternalize hi* 
own. The humblest girl, through maternity, believe* 
she is taking |KiSMeminei of the future. Hie peasant 

enlarge* the property Unit he will leave behind him. 
The imbecile builds for himself a mausoleum. Fruitm- 
tus burn* the Temple. The poet, wlso trie* to iueotfio- 
rate tin* and ipaoe in his inner life so that they will 
merge with it and in this way paw with it into the future 
iktrrmiuaUoa of the intelligence ami the sensibility of 
men » undoubtedly not the least illusioncd among 
them. But it it passable -and prohuhle—that hi* 
illusion may be the moat fruitful ami the moat noble of 
all, because his realization orients the reality of the 
spirit. 
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Chapter V. THE POETRY OF KNOWLEDGE 

i 

O NE step more ami we are at the threshold of the 
thought of Baudelaire in which the apparent 
antinomy between art nod science is resolved in 
m few words: “TTie imagination is the most scientific of 
the faculties, became *t alone understands the universal 
analogy.” This poet wo* not unaware that the savant 
ia the poet, and it is not the fault of the savant or the 
fault of the poet if we ourselves begin to become 
cooscHMu of it. The savant scorns the poet, the poet 
fears and respect* the savant, both with lW eye* 
Hoard. The farmer is not far from viewing the mystery 
as an cnarmblc ol phenomena reducible to mathematical 
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relation*, which i* true perhap* but prove* that he dors 
not feel this mystery. And the other, if he believed 
tl»i* would erase to feel it. I speak ol the poet as one 
mould of a bird that has alighted somewhere along the 
rood, or in the held*, or in the town waiting, like an 
.Eolian harp, for a breath from the sky the xinger* of 
England, for iustnnce, or Verlaine among ourselves. 

For the metaphysical torment i* not nlwny* in the 
heart of those who desire |taa»iu«iHt*ly to catch the 
scattered harmony. To know the despair caused by 
the idea that a geometrician alone can attain a limitless 
absolute, to dominate this despair when as one sera 
that this absolute is within the reach of a student of 
special tnathematic*, one must be a Michael Angelo, 
u Shakopcare, a Pascal, a Beethoven, a Goethe, or, 
precisely, Baudelaire. Even Pascal dal not ltd life 
sufficiently to conquer the ohstinate anguish to which 
lie was condemned hy the need of assigning to life an 
uncompromising moral finality, and thus rejoin Baude¬ 
laire on the summits of the imaginary world where 
plastic art. music, and poetry tend to associate them- 
reive* with mathematics in the intoxication of nn ob¬ 
jectless harmony. 

'I say "lend,” for geometry, to my mind, can be 
"pore poetry " only on condition that, outside the poet, 
it ceases to exist as an implement—Pascal would snv 
a* a "niftier." It docs not attain to the dignity of the 
poetic state except in very rare creators and a* an intu¬ 
itive instrument of harmonies that are always being 
bom. It was rigorously applied geometrical formulas 
that brought Arabic decoration and. la consequeocr, 
architecture to their death . 1 They lead us directly to 
an automatism that is more severe than that of the 
workman sinking a rivet every three seconds into a 
piste of cast iron that passes mechanically before him. 

>P%.U4. 
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At school we hare all kiwnii various puppet-students 
who did their mathematics with machine-lilce nreiinu-y. 
and we arr not unnwarc of whnt they have become after 
their taking the required courtei, in a state college. 

The drain* of art unrolls—for the poet within, for the 
geometricians without—the scope of geometry properly 
so-called, even though the drama may tend unceasingly 
to nn extrrtnc--limit of idea, the coWJiml of whk-h would 
■drown it in the Nirvana of iU silent axiom. . . . If we 
went down to the deepest root* of our spiritual LmjmUc* 
we should a«C that neither geometry, nor analysts. nor 
cmIcuUis dealing with tlie infinitesimal. which gives us so 
perfect an impression of security, would exist without 
Euclid or Drscartr* or Newton. Has not Kepler told 
us how certain of the moat commonplace circumstances 
of hi* life permitted him to foretell and. in the end. 
formulate several of tlie laws that lnid the foundation 
of astronomy? W« arc doubtle** not yet ready to 
discover in the personal work of the great geometrician 
those events of his inner life that must have led him to 
geometrical invention. But I defy any intelligence 
tluit is in love with the language of the geometrician* 
not to dedicate to Euclid. Descartes. New too. Kepler a 
passionate gratitude. In order to express themoclvc* 
they imagined material sign* and suggested image* in 
whidi the music uf tlie sphere*, the cadences and the 
volumes of space awuroad a phy**ognojuy which they 
had not poaaMMd before . 1 

I have said cLM-whcrc* that the mathematical liamso- 
uic* are not more imh-jwndent of the morul terrain 
whence they spring than are the sensuous construction* 
of the paintm ami the muaiciau*. Emstem CMlId not 
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have been bona in tbe age of DeKtrtt*. nor Descartes 
in our day*. A mute tragedy preside* over the elabo¬ 
ration of the roost impartially otabluilicd algebraic 
formulas, and thin tragedy »* not the same in every man, 
in every species, nor under the pressure of the events 
and circumstance* of every eporh or environment. 
Tlic pure geometrical verity, immutable and trauamia- 
riblc. is no other than the residue of a few great pas¬ 
sions. 

Baudelaire wrote aoroe extraordinary lines tliat re¬ 
solve the conflict by going back to it* source*, about tbe 
name time that Claude Bernard published bis Introduc¬ 
tion. For three centuries on obstinate prejudice ob¬ 
sessed and dominated the European spirit, gradually 
modifying it and. in my opinion, betraying it, Organ¬ 
ised by Cortesianistn. tending to an increasing tyranny 
by itx positive coix)uesU, it appeuml as an u(icun<)upr- 
able adversary of a good half of the human soul, de¬ 
termined to destroy it—1 mean an enemy of its faculty 
of feeling, imagining, and creating poetic forms. 

M. Le Dan tec lias written on this subject some very- 
sad things—or joyous, at least for Uu»t who do not 
think as hr does. But with that unconscious irony 
which God* imposes on us. to revenge himself upon 
th«w who strive to destroy liis unity, after having 
decreed tliat art i* at the antipodes of science and tliat 
the latter intends to exterminate the former, he gave 
a definition of "science" to which art accommodate* 
itself marvelously; “What we call 'things' are the ele¬ 
ments of the kuman description of the world, and throe 
dements depend, not only on the nature of tl>r world, 
but also on the nature of him who describes it." Had 
M. I-e Dan tec inodvertcutly read Spinoza? 

The efforts that haw been made to render the parti¬ 
tion water-tight have convinced no many people that 

• <*. if JUI frrirr, tlw wwal n 
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one w.wulrni if this is not one of tboac phenomena of 
collective intellectuol indolence created by the mystical 
era vine for certain immediate and urgent trains. That 
art and science translate, in the superficial regions of the 
spirit, two order* of different activity is so evident a 
fact that no demonstration is rv**«M*ry. But I could 
not conceive that these activities should end in erratinjt 
two intellectual structures that can never agree- One 
cannot define science by reducing it to malhrtnatieal 
relations, since geol¬ 
ogy. anatomy, botany, 
biology— sciences 
nevertheless—are irre¬ 
ducible to these rela¬ 
tions, ami since music 
although an art- • 
and probably painting 
as well, submit to 
mathematic* in the 
end. As for the other 
argument of weight, 
which bases the so- 

caJled antagonism on 
the personal character 
of art and the imper¬ 
sonal character of 
acience, it drives 
Claude Bernard into a flagrant contradiction, since be 
affirms, in the same illustrious Introduction, that soeivoc 
varies and art doe* not vary, for the im|>crsoaal tends 
to the law, which strives to be invariable, and the per¬ 
sonal to opinion, which varies unceasingly. 

That which is impersonal is not the spirit of science, 
since it is the creation of man—and even, in the last 
analysis, of a few great personalities: it is its language. 
This character conditions science and assure* its trans- 
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mission. But wr perhaps mistake for "science'' * •title 
of some*- that would dr*troy its achievement* if both 
persisted in confusing their niins. The present imper¬ 
sonality of acsnitific language is pcrhajus only n »lqi 
toward surmounting the mass of the unknown.—one 
achieved bjr the drtrrmi»fd needs of intellectual curi¬ 
osity. Ami it 1ms been um story to limit these ucnln 
, on nil sides, to special- 

_ ise and «Ichor them 



in order to assure 
their efficacy. Mnthe- 
lastics, f«rrani|ilr,— 
which today is doaht- 
ftilly regiirded » n 
science nod which w 
jteulxdily only « jm*- 

dsr way of sjK'iiking,. 
or mthcr of drvum- 
t IIg,—It» utlic inn tics 
two centuries <tg» 
automatically 
adopted toward the 
nsturul scirikcem an 
attitude that is almost 


wnijlur to tluit which 
|ia m science ownum-a tin lay 

Ktxorr or lino* ;<U Vino) j" T ?*®'* 1 to * rt ‘ 

Which dors not prv- 
vrnt us from supposing that art will succeed one day in 
conquering w imprreonal instrument in tlw presnice 
of which the personality of t he sculptor or the painter 
will preserve the same importance us does the per¬ 
sonality of the scientist aimed with the algebraic sym¬ 
bol. the scales, the mkrascofse, and the crucible. The 


cinematograph already offers the example of » dunning 
art. in which the mechanical meant reveui never the- 
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!*«•—Mid with on extraordinary accent the person¬ 
ality of the m*nagrr and the actor. 

The most rigorous partisan of the impersonality of 
*dmcr really knows no more than I—Mai probably loss 
than Francois Villon—about the end which i* so tight 
by our universal cxplorution of the world. It is per¬ 
haps nothing hut curiosity about the useful, a means n 4 
adaptation. or cvcu a game gradually incor|xiruling its 
discoveries and its intoxicated creations in an incessant 
Itcroming—in any case a passion common to the artist 
and tile sonttist. Science no more than art -dens than 
art, I imagine-—attains "the thing in ilscW,” It ea- 
tnJdikhrs the relations between "things." The faculty 
of first reflecting and then of generalising is all that 
rthapes the depths of our intellectual action. whatever 
may be else where Uie elements of its enquiry' and its 
imales of tnwlm Science, like art. is only a system 
of self deception. that is to any. of conquest. 

It is in a domain superior to tlsat of literal ansi trans¬ 
missible science that art and science show a constantly 
renewed accord. At dilferrnt |iuints wIhtv sricftCC, hav¬ 
ing Rtchd the limits of its proof*, find* itself on the 
verge of the unknown that withdraw* before it. art 
jippeur* to grasp the new intuitions upon which other 
proof will Ire founded. The great scientific hypothecs, 
gravitatiou. tranMiiulatioti. atomism, so fruitful from 
the |>ount of view of remit*. so apt to Mouse creative 
experience and attract other hypotheses, arc no more 
ilemocistnddc through experimentation than art. They 
belong to the poetic order, like the Inuiamulcttt mathe¬ 
matic* that haa nothing to do with experience ami 
moves fredy entirely outside the domain of facts. Now, 
what is poetry if not tlsc intuition of tlie possible? How 
can one **.v that Newton is so remote from Rembrandt, 
if one sees clearly the abyss that separates Newton from 
his astronomer-pupil* who have nut been able to handle 
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»» eubtly u himself his unperson*! method, or *v|>aratn* 
Rembrandt from hi* pninfer-ptipil* who tmiUtc him 
exactly without ever penetrating his peraonal virtue? 
Can one imagine, on the other hand. * poet destitute of 
the implement of knowledge, of that blood-rvlutiuathip 
which unites him to the object of bis devire. makes him, 
so to speak, savor with his finger the sjieeial quality of 
the atone and day, touch with hi* eye the punuges front 
light to shadow, arrangr with hi* delighted intelligence 

the sounds and noises 
that reach him con¬ 
fusedly? 

There n in the poet 
as much riguroua 
knowledge as tlierr is 
in the srientist him¬ 
self, hut be only 
formulates it tacitly, 
giving sudden shape 
to the lightning-like 
hypothesis that i* 
horn of its slow 
assimilation; he 
makes use of the 
object to prove bis 
hypothesis. There i*. in the scientist, as much synthetic 
intuition as them is in the port: he starts from the hy¬ 
pothec* in order to define the object. Lamarck, 1 ealight- 
«ned by the analogy which he established between 
universal forms, affirms their original unity and delegate* 
to Geoffrey Saint-Hillaire, to Darwin, to Huxley, to 
Spencer, to Haeckel, to Cope, to Samuel Roller, to Bcrg- 
■on. to the interminable future, the tAsk of pursuing the 
prwf from form to form, from the protoioan to the spirit. 
Rubens sestewl upon these forou, scattered everywhere, 
•n* Hu. 
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uiul summed up tin? universal analogy in a space that 
rouUi br caught at a glance. Nt-w tan pursued the musical 
curve* of hi* intellect uni architecture to the confines of 
the invisible universe itself where he baaed them un- 
xhakably on the material bodies of the stars and the real 
orbit* which they trace in the sky. Sebastian Bach 
brought them back to the dmiemion* and the ncujw of 
on orchestra that inscribes them on the heurt. Aside 
from mat of this stature, who are not very numerous, 
aside from the instinct of certain illustrious peoples 
who have given to the rocks and built on the desert the 
form of their illusion. I see everywhere materials loyally 
united by the gTUider of oulorv and the biologist, by the 
lutc-makcr and the geometrician, by the chemist and 
the mason. Michael Angelo U much more of a savant. 
Ijtplnre a very different sort of poet from this very 
erudite or very sensitive professor of this faculty of 
science* or that School of tlie Fine Arts. Intuition has 
its certitudes wltidi proof due* not know. 

n 

The Italians of the fourteenth, the fifteenth, even of 
the sixteenth century, although they were more re¬ 
sponsible than any other European people for the rup¬ 
ture of the spiritual unity of the Middle Age*, felt the 
danger of the adventure in which they made use of an 
intelligence determined to separate science from art in 
order to forge the weapon necessary to the European 
spirit. Aside from a few Platonists who were careless 
of disturbing the framework of practical knowledge and 
irbom ila Vinci eould not endure, it was a strained, 
desperate, constant effort to maintain the conquests of 
intuition in a setting of the strictest technique and the 
most exact abcikcc, to prevent a momentarily inevitable 
divorce and to reconstitute in reason the lost unity of 
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faith. An almost universal tendency manifested itoelf 
in them ti> transform into experimental and transmis¬ 
sible knowledge not only architecture hut sculpture, 
the fresco. and even the painting of easel-pictures. 

W» know, moreover. that Uccello, Brunelleschi. L. II. 
Alberti. Verrocchio. and Piero della Francesca pawed 
their time Halving the problem* of jxTsixx'tive 1 nnd 
attempting to upply U>e solution* to the rigorous corn- 
position of their buildings or their picture*. We know 
they wrote treatises on perspective, arithmetic, geom¬ 
etry. mechanics. geodesy, at tlie unite time as treatises 
on architecture nnd painting in which they obstinately 
|Kindled the concentmtHin of the inraim of kisowlrdgr 
in the same systematic ami rational view that could 
unite them to all the form* of cvpmwiou- We know 
tlmt da Vinci. Signorelli. Micliael Angelo. : Cellini were 
anatomists, passionately interested ill dissecting co*|km-» 
and drawing from nature muscles, hones. viscera. sys¬ 
tems of arteries, and nerves. That <lu Vinci, who wrote 
a work on human anatomy, another on tlic imatomy 
of horses, pursued the rtudy of the universal analogy 
on the nerve* of leaves, the membrane* of insects, 
the apreud wings of hats and birds. 1 That this same 
ds Vinci considered painting only os one of the |i*OC- 
rnes of demonstration and of technique which per¬ 
mitted him to dig canal*, establish locks, construct 
machines, and cast metal 

And are know, again, that plastic art is naturally 
oriented by a scientific conception of its uiuuwn since 
it spring* from the great unknown fountain-head of 
the Middle Age*, where the painter and the sculptor 
' nib elbows with the glawmaker. plumber, rorpenter. 
and mason men who construct their own molds and 
•fell* 

• rvn m. na in. in 
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their b rnwn, ctil their own inarlde, granite, mm I sand¬ 
stone. and prepare their own mortur iuui plaster (or 
thrir frewcor*. The same phenomenon appeared in 
Germany, especially with Dtlrer, wlw was trained in 
the atelier* of Nuremberg where they forged iron, 
hammered steel. pol¬ 
ished gUn, filed the T- . ' /. 

wheel work of docks, -v YT * 

and pasted their jlogM 

spring* 111 rough the . V ? /< fl£Vj 

rolling null. It op- /’*w^fS^V iV’MHt 

pea red in Prance also, ^ *w. 'l' 1 A ; /f3T 

with Jean Cousin, r J j • / fj 

Palitsy, and a few ' ? .j; yi JMB 

And from this fact ^ ' I j 

one grasps one of the . ^ R. Jl j 

fundamental peiuci- J^/dB - « r . y fl ffl d 

P*« of the Ilenois- \ 

saner, especially in v*j|fl /* fiVd 

Florence. At the moat v/ \ 4|JyM 

tcinptcstuous hour * ^#£r\ )• jf « 

dial human iumiuu . \ j# J A 1 -// 

has known, art ' ,1^.1 Jl 

\ 1 m i-*1f 

tortured character he- Jr V 

cause it attempted in ^ m 

vain to bring the .Vxstomt (da VinH) 

beating of the heart 

and the fewer of the intelligence into rhythms dictated 
by those laws of articulate movements which wire being 
studied on the skeleton and on I hr h|mkcIil] order estab¬ 
lished by geometry and astronomy. The drama lived by 
Michael Angelo consisted wholly in this antithetical 
struggle between a heart, which the frontiers of the real 
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ore incapable of containing. and on ahoolutr wiener* that 
attempted to ft* them- Moreover the struggle wo* wic- 
rruiul, causing tlie miluutioaof vnrof the most extraor¬ 
dinary of tl»e miracle* of man, but at the same time 
precipitating the whole of civilisation. bent upon rrpro- 
during it. into an intellectual dualism still more tragic 
thou the mystic dualism in which the Christian drama 

grew up. 

The capital error of 
the Renaituanor. in 
other way* so great, n 
to have believed, in its 
universal enchantment 
in discovering science, 
that art should be sub¬ 
ordinated to science. 
On the contrary it 
scents to me, that 
science would recover 
all its virtue if one saw 
it as depending upon 
art. or rather, like it, as 
an attribute af the 
Bathetic genius of man 
seeking to introduce 
into the universe, by 
these two essential 
means, an incessantly 
pursued dynamic order. The power erf the scientist 
will be increased tenfold on the day when l»c 
understands the real nature of the poetic intuition that 
leads him to conquer the world, as the power of the 
artist will be found complete and ten times increased 
on the day when his understanding has completely 
assimilated the elements of poetry and mystery that 
science has gradually incorporated. The Christian order 
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»t it* peak—wiy toward the twelfth century*—knew 
this fundamental unity, since science, infinitely more 
advanced in the Middle Ages than one thinks, but using 
other methods than those of today, U« i-ntm-ly wrapped 
up in the cathedral, at once rationalistic and living, in 
which it was united to art through sculpture and stained 
gloss and so became, like art, on image and means of 
universal symbolism. 

It is certain that the alternate rhythms of synthesis 
and analysis which appear in history *s soon as one 
seeks its pulsations under the outer surface of events, 
are in great part nourished by the association or dw- 
association of attitudes of mind that we have tried for 
three centuries to separate from one another and which 
seem today to be once more coming into accord. In 
all Egyptian art Use monumental expression is merged 
with tine utilitarian and this ussigns to the Pyramids, 1 
for example, a rtilc of triangulation. The industrial 
and agricultural encyclopaedia is written in the thousand 
tow relief*, all quivering with beating wings, opening 
flowers, budding breasts, while hieroglyphic* in¬ 
corporate the mystery of articulate thought in an ani¬ 
mal or vegetable form that b as close as possible to 
geometrical stylization. In all probability it h the 
geometrician and the engineer who build the temple. 
In all probability in Chaldea the priest-astronomer la 
also the builder. Chinese meteorology regulates Use 
symbolism of all buildings. Greek art. up to Phidias, 
is iuspirvd by n naturalistic mythology and rests upon 
a utilitarian philosophy to which it owes its unity, 
which it loses with the philosophy of Socrates, the 
point of departure from which the poet Plato and tlse 
savant Aristotle go their different ways. In India, 
Pantheism reconcile* the hcrmcticol science of the 
• IV m. 
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initiate* and the fcvrroh art of the multitudes in Un¬ 
intuitive knowledge of universal relation*- 1 
In tlir great moment* of art science w completely 
dominated and drawn by it into the triumphal move* 
nwnt of a force of creation that absorb* it lor the good 
of tlic univrr*al lyric order. Whether this order dwell* 
under the brow of Apollo, in the heart of Jraua. in the 
blood of 0 rah ilia, or under tike breast of Isis, it is id- 



n» ns 
Pnuniw 

wa^-» thi* order thnt expresses the unity of divine knowl¬ 
edge of which urirnee nnd nrt are attributes- Wien art 
(Iodines under Otr blows of criticism or under the weight 
of fatigue, science, assuming the upper hand, drags to 
it* ruin the previously imngined social poem. Thu*, 
unfort nnatdy for all Mussulman art. Use arabesque of 
I.d.un trnds gradually to enter and finally succeed* in 
cuter ilk# Uiu geoitsetric*] form with which it play* 

1 IV. aot iSo MMfow nb U <U IbJ. ar*«lirf. JUfUU CVov*. 
bar. Irul to ilmautou lhe tolaftcal uslly tf mUmL [toit. U>1 nmal' 
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hcacr/urtli endleady until it* force h rendered sterile. 1 
We have teen that thin wa* precisely tb** ioAicecf of 
the duriplet of Socrates in regard to the Greek edifice. 
We haw seen that, in spite of the effort of the Italians 
it was the influence of their univeTsalisU, incapable of 
uniting mtluiniasm avid method anywhere except in 
a few brains, that 
precipitated the ruin 

of flic temple even 
while trying to pre¬ 
vent it. The Reuais- 
sauice, thunks to the 
too wcaruy; restraint 
of CarlesifinUm in 
France, tras to lend 
the two poles of 
European grnins 
tonard n progressive 
discord which the 
Revolution! would up- 
pciir to render Irwrue 
diahle bjr destroying 
the wrpor.iUvua that 
maintained, at least 
among the artisans, 
llir unioci of imper¬ 
sonal technique and 
individual lyricism. 

In the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury the divorce was consummated, art sinking from 
day to day, in spite of tin* heroism of a few, into senti¬ 
mental preaching, and science, in spite of its ineemant 
and most beautiful conquests, into the most degrading 
positivism. 

Happily a dynamic conception of the world was born. 

• IV tia 
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unperceived, in the very heart ol the movement that 
attempted, in the sixteenth century, especially in Flor¬ 
ence. to shut up all art in the narrow frame* of n italic 
science in proerss of formation. It tended to Hub- 
oeditiate this icienor, victorious in appearance, to the 
conquest of a lyricism that »u indifferent to all im¬ 
mediately useful ends and that was bring inaugurated 
by a few miiwU. Feeling instinctively the lost Christian 
unity. Venice introduced into the rigid armature of 
primitive Italian art a new circulation of spiritual 
forces which great painting was to organize through 
Hubcns, Rembrandt, Velasques, Watteau, entrusting 
its completion to Geniuui music. 

It b no mere chunce that the greatest works of 
Beethoven and the Pkiioaopkia Zooioqique at Lunarrk 
arc contemporaneous. The meeting of the symphonic 
poem, organised by painters and rendered more per¬ 
ceptible to the multitudes by the musicians, with the 
biological poem that continues to develop in our days, 
marks probably the decisive moment after the ancient 
framework hod been decisively broken by the fall of 
the corporations, when a nucleus of force appeared. 

capable of drawing back to its center of attraction 
science and art that had been separated from one an¬ 
other by criticism. And then also appeared the method 
that was to reunite the materials after the collapse of 
the Christian edifice. Everything from this day is 
passage, becoming a progressive harmony of contra¬ 
dictory force*. Form, which up to then scientists had 
thought they could delimit and describe in all its aspects 
and for all time, became—as poets knew, as they have 
always known—a momentary and fugitive expression 
of on inner, unstable, and yet continuous movement. 
Biology and mathematics meet one another in this 
concept, in which the dance, painting, and music have 
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preceded them, iuid from which spiritual uuit.v Is un¬ 
doubtedly destined to spring. 

□2 

Thus in spite of the appearance, after Phidias. of 
Greek criticism which opened the enquiry necessary for 
changing the rhythm of our march, in spite of the 
Renauaanee which 
pursued u similar end. 
we hare never ceased 
to W surrounded by 
A confused universe 
in which the divine 
begins at the limits of 
knowledge. Art, 
arirnrr. philosophy, 
the social order, all 
are poetry at the out¬ 
set. Everything be¬ 
comes |KK?try uguin 
as soon as knowledge. 

after having satu¬ 
rated the mind, is 
obliged to appeal one* M«m>« 

more to the synthetic 

intuition to break the rigid circle that every system is 
fated to create when it exhausts its virtue. Experience, 
almost always if not always, hascoafinned the great lyric 
synthesis of which it has been able to rend only the 
veil, woven of symbols. It hums the charcoal. it does 
not touch the diamond. Hut it is true that in burning 
the charcoal it leaves a residue of cinders so rich in 
nourishing substance* that it adds, at every cycle, 
new fires to the flame of the diamond. Greek analysis, 
in ruining the ancient myth*, has thus precipitated in 
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the Jrwiiih focus, innumerable fact*. sentiment*. form* 
that have permitted the Christian myth t<> flourish 
Occidental analysis, in mining the Christ inn myth, 
ha* accumulated in us mch unemployed form that 
we can furcate liicix approaching organization on aome 
mystical plane under pain of l«-ing ileatroyed by them 
if we refuse to utilise them. 

In fact, the belief that modem acirarc brings moml 
progress or is even the same thing, hm. nearly ruined 
man'* cnuJiileiire in it anil Ini him to break the new 
idol Unit failed to crown hi* hope. The optimum that 
is bom in the sentimental miction of llic wcuh against 
the cruelty «f social realities always represents n •trio'ia 
danger to the effort of civilian! i«r I rue-.in the effort 
to organise the illusioas. the symbols. and the images 
and not Unit nlikh dcrirr* to moralise cv«y force of 
man at the risk of neutralizing him On the oilier hand, 
it is curious to find that the critieal spirit had michcd 
tlic point, in our tune, of confusing the fact of its growth 
with what i* called “civilization"—which mean*, to 
nlnuul idl men, Use iiujMilar to np|siy MMlte—when ut 
all lima, oa the contrary, it ha* appeared ut the decline 
of surercuvr civilizations which it has contributed 
livin' than any otlier force in the world to dm troy. 

The notion of progress, vulgarized by science and 
confuted with the evident development of the general 
well-being, baa spread the idra that it is at laust going 
to bring the reality of happiness, a* if happiness could 
he anything else than a itatr of itnUahle equilibrium, 
as if the lint effect of science had not always been to 
destroy this equilibrium and illuminate cruelly the in¬ 
most rvOeOMa of our illurions! At the stroke pf its 
wand, lias not science suppressed the inner analyxi*. 
the drama of love and the conwiiwiines* of death, which 
oo the contrary it has deepened by multiplying tbc 
means of exchange and the term* of comparison? It 
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» remarkable to find that 
the cruet mj lhi of India, 

Syria. Judjra. or Greece 
have not sown more despair 
in the world than the coci- 
■olinf myths of Buddhism. 

Christinnity, Islam. or tlsc 
humanitarian religion of 
today, of which science 
constitute* the central 
myth. The pitiless de¬ 
velopment of science,’ that 
umvenud mechanisation, 
fated as the rourw of a star 
and which man could not 
stop if he wished to do SO, 
exceeds perhaps in ferocity 
the most sanguinary mys¬ 
tic symbols of 1’hcrnirin or 
Mexico, not only because 
of the brings whom it de¬ 
stroys in industry or war. 
hut especially because of 
it*geometrical progression, 
which drags people's minds 
into a whirlpool of ever-in¬ 
creasing swiftness. Every 
change of idol is expressed 
by murder and suffering, 
and quite as much in in¬ 
dividual consciences ns in 
social realities. 

The idea of progress is 
always fatal to art. and to it 
Hellenic and Retiaimance 
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art notably owed their rapid deewdmee for having con- 
fuvd the kJ e» of espeemion with the Idea o( perfection. 
I* ran be maintained in the field of scircc* only on con¬ 
dition that while it Inborn to develop mechanical sys¬ 
tems, it also develops tlw will to establish over this 
mn-hiuuun tlie domicutioii of man. Until now lie ha* 
beta merely iU victim. Oa the day when he hold* this 
new vrapon firmly in his bund he mud innk*- the most 
terrible dfort that God has demanded of him. If thereby 
be can regain the equiHbvwn which was broken by the 
too midden invaakm of applied icicncc, he wdl be able to 
plan, not the resumption of hu way toward an indefinite 
progress, but the realising through hi* intelhgerce of 
a new foam in which art will one* more attain it* 
right* It b increasingly apparent that Ktcnoc. with¬ 
out modifying the depth* of man, is engaged on a 
thoroughgoing renewal of the bam of hi* Huron. 

The Italian* certainly felt thi*. Their art would 
have amounted to nothug it their leamiTgj u d««w- 
Iricitiu. anatomists, techraciaas had rot offered them 
the ocra*irt«i foe a new enthusiasm. much mote than a 
precise cixl which they had cold-bloodedly art wit to 
attaie. Without a passionate love foe geometry would 
Piero dell* PnuicMCi lint discovered in the human 
structure those- monumental forma, these spherical 
skulls, those pure and solid faces, those to nos. those 
rolumis-Iiltr limbs, all that foewidable majesty that 
makes one think of a race of god* descended in prayer 
and «tniggtef And would t.'ccdb have achieved those 
harsh rhythm* that rewound not merely in vigorous 
movement and the mass of groups in action, bit ia 
somber harmonics of hlsck and red that reveal the 
rectitude and tlx force ol calculus? 1 If da Vinci had 
not applied an ardext curiosity to the study cf the 

muscle* overlying llir loir*, of the arl»orr*c*newi oa 
• IV HI. Ut 
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in*rrt ning* and leaves, of the networks of veins und«r 
the skin, would his drawings quiver with that anima- 
lion. at on« distinct and mysterious, which cause* the 
living surfaces to vibrate as if under the continuous 
earns of the influx of the nerve* and blood . H Michael 
Angelo is haunted to such a degree by Ills owu learning 
that he comes to hate it, like n Uio tyrannical love which 
by turns exalts a hundredfold or annihilate* our power 
of action. 

We must not forget that in the sixteenth emtury the 
science* were still mysterious and inexact. They formed 
part of the divine doranin of the always renewable un¬ 
known, they had not yet assumed that fixed position 
from which their rising dynamism has torn them dur¬ 
ing the past few years, ansi the persistence of which 
would hare risked destroying the hypothesis u* much 
in the hearts of the poets as in the brain* of the scien¬ 
tists. It is in this dynamism itself, and not in the 
daily increasing application* of aeieae* that we must 
$ctk its incomparable poetry* in which art can acquire 
renewed strength. 

Never more than Unlay has the contact of tlie spirit 
with reality, patiently and methodically scrutinised, 
forced upon us the imprecision of this infinite and un¬ 
defined enlargement of the mystery that give? our lyric 

force its eternal freshness. At the same time that 
industrial mechanics and architecture art* laboring to 
restore to the intelligence of artists a logical skeleton 
that articulates it in all its parts, the thousand new 
relations that science creates, the thousand old rela¬ 
tions which it destroys, confront the spirit with an 
unexpected and profoundly moving univerve. The im¬ 
mense poetry of transformism, after having revealed 
to us the original identity of the organisms scattered 
over the earth and in the waters, has made out of time 

•no ws. is* in.us. 
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the aptritiui architect of »pacc itself. though this is 
iiu doubt only one of iu iocamntion*. 

A met*phy»» -I should «y * mythology—in proems 
of constant formation teaches us that the b|»<i» 1 illu¬ 
sion enter*, with nil it* implication*, into an incessantly 
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creative development in which rigorous scientific instru¬ 
ment*—the cinematograph. for insUnco—project the 
moving image under aspects that mingle like musical 
rhythms. The opacity of forms disappears, revealing 
beyond the hardewl *urf*oe* and the densest volume* 
that one boil thought were defined for all time, forms 
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Umt sink deeper And deeper into the secret .*{ * hfe 
Hint it in process of elaboration. Distance no longer 
rxutrt, since the thought and thr word urr transmitted 
in>lmitnniMKi«!y from any point whatever uf space to 
nil it* other pointx. Objective psychology reveals moral 
labyrinth* that were formerly oorrml or rathrr masked 
by morality. Wr arr beginning to grow intoxicated 
with the idea that the infinitely •ni.vll, obedient to 
gravitation, open* up u-ithin us. through the dance of 
the atom*, the same niedianica] abyss in which the 
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vortex of thr alarx surpasses in extent .viol complexity 
the limit* of intuition. 1 Never perhaps It us such a nuua 
of poetic material appealed to our enthusiasm. 

And, in the lost analysis, a similar imprrvsion, I 
think, derive* periodically from thp meeting of two 
elements: our camlid but invincible need of “progress" 
and our imperious feeling that art nnd soence. springing 
from the same source, going toward the same destiny, 
accord, at their great moments, in u unity so dose that 
one could not destroy one without destroying the other 
at the name time. If, as I Iwlievr, the universal order 
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is not moral but jmtbrtio in easener, it seem* thnt the 
only progress lliat can be realized in it is the contin¬ 
ually growing power cf the spirit to rediscover the 
virgin sources of its natural emotion*. to tweak through 
the deposit of sentiments. idea*, and srtuntiocis left by 
generation* and centuries, and to give to these natural 
emotions the form of a new organism. The effort w I rich 
this exploration demands serins more and more pain¬ 
ful, no doubt, but as the inner nature of man grown 
more and more complex it n |x>»«14e that thin effort 
will weigh upon him 1 ms in the future than that of 
creating fire, for example, or than the making of the 
first dint hatchet weighed upon his ancestor. In any 
cju«s it i* in this effort that his grandeur lies. II the 
world exists for u thousand million yearn more, it will 
still be the poet, after these thousand miIIton years, 
who, im the image that he shaped of himself, will im¬ 
pose the order established among the spiritual material* 
accumulated by the knowledge that had existed before 
hiai 
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Chapter VI. THE KEYBOARD 

i 

T IIT'S, for from shrinking. tlic keyboard inces¬ 
santly jrrow* larger The more the complexity 
of the spirt increases, the more the dements uf 
its creations aceumulata. Foe iU own safety it aill not 
escape Uieui. It will never be impended in the void, 
ft feed* on solid things as a fire feeds on oil or on wood. 
And tlie |x«rt lilt* charge of providing it with this food. 
History, religion, civilisation, the conquest of the uni* 
verse by man. his pathetic rrr.it ioa of God. all this is 
nothing but poetry-that ia to say, the incorporation 
in the spirit of the matter that creates it and which it 
recreates itself and transfigures in a continuous ex* 
chungr. Nothing is conceivable for man without tome 
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material rapport. Nothing can rwrli him without the 
aid of mutter. Not visible mutter alone, to he sure. but 
Ungitdr matter. sounds. word*, the mathematical sym¬ 
bol. the idea tliut cunnot lie grasped or formulated 
without them. Tl* Jewish Bible, tlie loftiest that I 
know, btfifwil it could rwcwpe the Inir. conquer the 
material idol, do without it. Childish error! It i* an 
idol itself, through its sonority, through tlie image* it 
evoke*. through it* jwwrr over the lightning which it 
con cause either to held back or to *trike, through it* 
furnlty of making apring* rise in the mnd. of engulfing 
cities under the water*. The spirit n nothing hut tlie 
relation* between aoWd dement*, the organisation of 
these solid e!ciucnt> into a coatmtiuiui lixmiouv of winch 
love is the motive and intelligence is the means. 

There u a constant iutcrvliangv between the material 
of the world, which we immediately transform iat-j 
spirit the moment it touche* ua, and the spirit that w* 
immediately reprewenl n» matter the moment we are 
touched by it. No ethical religion escapes this consol¬ 
ing law. Not the Jewish, as we have seen. Not the 
Christian, built otl tlie double, unshakable base of the 
erangrliral poem and of Greek logic, forged by the 
granirtriciaiiM and upholding the Catholic edifice, vis¬ 
ible even hi the fruits, the vegetables, the animals, 
and plows tint have been caught in the glowiug stone. 
Not Buddhism, so widely spread over A>in by a flood 
of granite that ferments awl swarms with images whose 
very odors it lias caught. Not even Islam, the purest 
of all. the spirit of which soar* with the vaults of thr 
mosques, forms a nileiit counterpoint will* tlie play of 
the arabesque*, fuses souls with the upward flight of the 
minarets whence it falls again into men’* hearts with 
the rhythmic psalmody of the prayers. The apparent 
duality of matter and *pirit never strikes ua. and never 
even reveals their cruel antagonism save in the alter* 
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nutriy intoxicating and tragic feeling of a fundamental 
unity in which thdr source*. their medium*, thrir 
appearance* nrr reunited. All attempt* to emerge ftvni 
thU unity luve only leal the intelligence hack to it by 
indirect roods. Asceticism, the moat implacable forni 
of the pretension* of the spirit, ruiiu tha body in order 
to demonstrate the utter indissolubility of an essence 
which debauchery. the most implacable form of the 
prrtrmion* of matter. find* by method* that ap|>eur 
to be diametrically opposed. 



Wok i* Wood (Pdjrmws) 

Man believe* he imitates outward form*. He get* 
from them nothing hut relations, analogies, measure*, 
classification! of numbers, and value*, which he can 
communicate only by externalizing them. Hi* victory 
i* At the prreiar but unstable point where whnl he call* 
l»i# spirit rejoin* the kjhWI that iwir* from the forms 
themselves in an accord which he realizes only in flashes. 
Mystery! For this flash to be produced, there must 
into each stroke of Uie sculptor'a chisel the whole 
of hi* post and present life: the intoxication of hu> >riur> 
before the freahnea* of water and verdure, the thirst of 
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KU taunt tor blood -or their aversion to it. hi* anxirty 
in the ptvnrflco o( woiwu. hit bittern?** nt being 
despised iuw! hi* joy at king understood. lii« revolt 
against tin* yoke. blinders, and the rod. Ida refusal or 
liis rowrnl that society, the country, and tbc world 
alaould be wliat they art*, down to the wry in flu moo 
of the air he breathes and tlu» food he digests u|*m his 
health, hi* waking and sleeping, his cheerful or sullen 
humor. 

Then in tlie wry lie.irt of the stone there is established 
tbc identity of liis spirit with lire profound movement* 
that determine the surfaces of the stone, tbc inddcaoe 
of light and the piny of siuulows upon it, its grain, 
density. Minority, savor. It scam* inconceivable. but 
it Is natural, that a dork bronze nliould arourm* the 
ruddy tone of Hnli, an icy and compart nmrhlr the 
pulpy firmness of fruit, solid granite, the fluidity of 
running water. It seems inconceivable but it is natural 
that a block of formless stone, worked oxer by loving 
hands, should become a spiritual wave, an infinite 
quivering of imponderable vibrations, a play of scarcrly 
sensible nuances tluU spmuU over it* entire rxpanac 
the coDinuiiiliiw'iib of il« inute dcpihx, whereas this 
same block, worked over by mean liaiul*. wastes the 
splendor of its moos in disjointed gmturrs, lours the 
living quality uf its natural density and color and be¬ 
comes colorless and empty, even if those hands polish 
it. own if they are bent upon increasing its iinjKirtarxv. 
Spiritual nourishment, like material, becomes part of 
the man himseli who imjKirlx Ui the product of the 
exchange the qunlitie* he receives from it. 

One can only imperfectly imagine, I believe, the 
depths of the reverberations which line very nature of 
the material, its density, its hardness. the degree of 
resistance it opposes to the implement—that is to say 
to the hand, which means the intelligence can awaken 
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in the soul of in artist by way of the thirty or sixty or 
ooc hundred generation* that have worked in it before 
him. Why should not wood, which is so soft and cun 
be cut in alt direction* without bring chipped, give 
to thr (irrmnn or the Polynesian* who attack* it and 
wluue knlfs |»lmr»r» it at the will of his setminl or senti¬ 
mental impulses, a taste for lie rnio|dicatiim» of winding 
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lines, for porturescue irregularities on the surface*, for 
flcrollv volutes. and rhythmic repetitions? Egyptinn 
hoM.lt, * which wears away m> slowly, rocking meditation 
on its wave during the long hours of work -why should 
it not bring about a taste for great Miuplitud planes 
that merge into one another without shock or sudden 
fracture, like a silent music of endless modulation* 
•FV, Ml 
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nliieti no eye con interrupt? Stone. 1 cm toft tlnui woul, 
lew hard than primitive rock and which iron easily 
rhip* in decisive stroke* that can not be nltrred later— 
bow should it not indicate to Uw Frenchman or to the 
Hindu 1 the path of high relief and exprcaiive move¬ 
ment - .. lialf way between immediate iinpuUr and the 
great immutable systems. and so produce what is both 
most general and most perceptible in the drama of 
humanity? 

It is ll*c same everywlicre. from the most utilitarian 
architecture, in which our permanent needs are logically 
formulated and espmwd by bold surfaces and flowing 
parts, to the most personal of paintings pursuing, in the 
most complex play of reflection*, values, and |iassagi-s. 
the psychological tragedy which the poet sees unfolding, 
withdrawing, hiding, or eprmgng up within him. It is 
not by chance that this Florentine. in whom gesture is 
the natural prolongation of on activity patiently and 
paauonntelv prepared, paints with a kind of violence 
on the plaster of walls that dry quickly, the severe 
tones and vigorous contours which he never retouches 
later. 1 Or that this material-minded Fleming, nourished 
on beer and meat, seeks in the fluid and fugitive luster 
of oil the sensual corre*po«dence of hi* rich, sonorous, 
abundant visions, mingled and triturated like the thick 
paste in which his brush revel*.* 

Or that this German, with his precise mind, jiucta- 
pvting bis sensations bke selected objects to confront 

them with the most vague and floating «if reverie*, 
bending near-sightedly over his steel plate, engraves 
the metal with a hundred intercrossed strokes of whicli 
he does not see directly cither the color or the amlwnqur, 
and whence the shadow and the light surge up ns if 

> iv*. in. let. its. 
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without his knowledge. 1 Or tuke thi» Chinese with 
his magnifying gl*u who. a thousand times, has copied 
all the kittle animals, all tlir gra»ra, all the ripjnW* oo 
the water; it m not by dinner that he suddenly forgets 
the external universe and paint* hU own stale* of wul. 
in which everything that he know* k> well npixar* only 
aa vo many signs to transmit to the changing «lk, in 
harmonic* aa fragile aa pollen, trembling like «lew. eri*p 
as «ww. vanishing like the perfume of a fltnrrr. the 
limpidity of dawn, the bum of wmmtr. the cruel silence 
of winter.* 

To every wrought materia] tlsere attache* ft special 
pleasure tliat corresponds to the intimate emotion* of 
the individual and the aperim. The beauty of the craft 
Ueiiilt with the lyric intoxication wluch increases in 
the measure tliat the form, growing dearer eadi moment 
bring* meaning out of duos. Herr is a man who would 
remain iuaeoitblc to the work of the thumb in clay, 
hat he take* delight in easting in a mold his nurture of 
tin anil copper. Another, who dor* not fed the subtle 
joy of mixing pure tones in order to obtain, in the un¬ 
dulating and glistening vehicle of oil, the imperceptible 
iiuaners that betray the confession* of Hie |Kissionx. 
will watch with delight the slow baking of the earth, as 
it readers the freshum proper to this leaf, the velvety 
depth proper to tliat corolla, the metallic brilliance 
which belongs to tlic corselet of this eaimliauu. Us the 
stain of tliat fish. No one has the right to intervene 
between the desire of the poet and the object of this 
desire, for he himself dues not know from what ex* 
trooediiiary accumulation of obscure atavisms, for¬ 
tuitous correspondence*, indistinct memories, sensual 
fatalities, has issued the unique Bash that bursts from 
their cDoounter. 

•F*TX 
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The poem of mutter saturates wir flesh to such u 
point that, to follow iU unfolding tn u work of art, 
it would Iw ncwDitiry to btfia with ow'« mother's 
milk, when n liquid matter model* our very form, touch 
upon *11 the contorts which live education of our sniars 
(food, clothing, lodging, play) imposes upon that form, 
ami end with the amorous embrace which reveal*, in 
the indefinitely prolonged exchanges of pleasure and 
suffering, the most subtle researches of the imagination 
and the spirit. Off seats and our beds are stamped by 
our physical appearance- Our threshold is shaped by 
our steps. The objects of the table and trade obey the 
anatomical arrangements of our mouths and our hiunb. 
It is not possible for us to escape the haunting multitude 
of things that force ujion our notioe the eudless form of 
the world so as to turn it into spirit. The wall which we 
make and which introduce into our mental habits so 
much rectitude at tbr same time that it * hilt era us, is 
mnde of stone that is cut or brick that is baked by us. 
The money that we coin foe the exchange of our goods 
and our passion* hmuiiw* the aspect of our geometrical 
abstraction! and the myths upon which our history 
rests. All the spiritual conquests through which wc 
think to escape from this material flood that surround* 
us and rises with us—even while we try to raise our¬ 
selves above it—are inclosed in the enormous heaps of 
parchment sod paper stamped with ink which the font 
or the block has imprinted. Wc only capture light on 
condition that a metallic support consent* to it. And 
the sonorous waves that traverse nyiMor without our 
perceiving them only reach us through the intermedi¬ 
ation of outrnuu'. plates or shells of metal. It it a 
subtle and continuous education that nutter exercises 
over our faculties of comparing, eliminating, ordering, 
and choosing, even, ami perhaps especially, when wc 
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imagine Hurt our spirit irrtU in an attract space of 
which it has nevertheless determined the dimensions. 


n 


The plastic mean* through which the poet in able to 
know these dimension* it not contented with the 
geometrical symbol. It reaches o*ir mind by making use 
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ol our sense*, to be sure, since neither the absolute 
straight line nor the absolute aide exists in nutuie; 
the geometrical symbol is merely the schrmatiratiosi 
of the groasmt sensations, those, j>rrci»rfy, which show 
us an ahsolute straight liue on the surface of a distant 
expanse of water, for example, or an absolute circle in 
the appearance of the maritime horizon, of the moon 
oe the sun. But the symbef does not enrich the sensual 
imagination, through which the relations of fcrling 
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between man unil man are discovered: it ends by cml- 
in« instrument* of merely tnmtrriaJ organisation in 
n-h>ch are can find, for that matter, a thousand pretext* 
for intensifying and multiplying these relation*. TIm 
marvelous induct rial implement which it haa created 
in our epoch is not capable of spiritually augmenting 
man. like poetry, painting, or inode, but it create* the 
new circumstances and the unexpected dramaa in 
which poetry, painting, and music can renew their 
nourishment. 

Architecture, which approaches matt closely, through 
it* sources and appearance*. the geometrical symbol, 
is the most universal plastic means, and the first in 
date. I imagine, which may hove offered itself to the 
poet to order the universe on the plum- of hi* emotions. 
Through it matter was immediately und practically 
utilised. Primitive man who was physically and men¬ 
tally poor, got from the branches of trees or the vaults 
of caverns the suggestion* which resulted, later on. in 
the invention of cross-pieces capable of completing this 
branch-work on the wall that would stop up the vault 
and keep out animals and llic dement*. For this very 
reason I do not believe that there exist, between geom¬ 
etry and architecture, relations m dose and necessary 
as people have said. It is |xis*iblr that at the moment 
when a race attain* the position of its highest equilib¬ 
rium. the confused sentiment of the harmony that dwells 
iu it coincide* with approximate or even absolute mathe¬ 
matical symbols. These, far from lying at the origin 
of the harmony, express, on the contrary, its least con¬ 
scious direction, mark the end it is approadiiug, and 
succeed, only by a brief miracle, in mingling with it. 

But even at these momenta, or especially at these 
moments, there is not, I think, in the rigor of the geo¬ 
metrical relations wc discover in some monument, 
more of a eoiMciouM will to express these relation* than 
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ttMU in the rigor of the arithmetical relation* that *n* 
found in music and ignored by musicians. All nature, 
to my thinking, u only iin approximate harmony that 
teivls to become * perfect ImriiKiny but which, happily 
for it* own conservation. only succeed* in ibung » 
momentarily. Mathematics itself it n creation of our 
mind, objectively mm wnitent, but made to fill the 
ne«vl of an absolute about which our muwrablr life turns 
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fur its consolation. Mathematic*. in tbort. the creation 
of the intelligence, it a postulate of instinct, ‘ike muucv.l, 
pUstke, or even chromatic harmony, with the difference 
tiiat it tendl to demonstrate the postulate which har¬ 
mony in satisfied to live. But simply by virtue of the 
fact that it is harmony, H is right. Mathematically 
right. Against all system*, against all methods, against 
jcicnw, against law, against morality, against a divinity 
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mlucrcl to the idle of a jKilicrinan. It rvmains foe u* to 
know whether this harmony. at the very instant when 
our instinct creates it, skies not itself entirely tram- 
fiffure the rigorous numbers to which it can be reduced, 
bv assuring to these number* life unif movement 
through a mysterious aiul irresistible labor. I mean: 
it rvinuino for us to know whether the datM-er moving 
over the bit of earth an which lie dance* doe* not mea»- 
ore it more infallibly than the surveyor armed with hi* 
instruments. 

Going hark to the rud.-.l aourres of instinct, those 
that impel the negro or the Pupuiui to seek ornamental 
motifs in the circle ansi tlic line, thr architect, reselling 
the summit of creative |tower, rxjierii'iices, like all 
creator*. thr need of rationalising the emotions that 
Inn I him tlktw. But rascal, at tike moment when lie 
takes up the pen. no longer knows geometry- Which 

dor* not prevent his most eloquent phrases from bor¬ 
row mg from the xiihterraneau peraatrncc of his geom¬ 
etrician's tem|krrnnimt that sort of solidity which 
one find* wherever great architecture lias apparently 
borrowed from calculus the most exact of tin- harmonic 
laws, those that aretn to fireside over Jbe apparent 
symmetry of tbc Greek temple, over the rhythmic 
alternation of the ogives of the I'apul Palace ut Avig¬ 
non.' over the harsh monotony of the Italian civic 
ImIuoc,* over the measured proportions of the buildings 
of the French seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.' 

Nevertheless wc know that in no Greek ground plan 
arc the columns rigorously parallel, that Byzantine 
cupolas or French ogive* differ slightly in dimensions, 
like the deviations between the summit and the base 
of the buttresses and the pillars that uphold them, tluit 
• n* i«. 
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Use rhytlimic aJtcmutioni borrow their illusory aspect 
of reality mow from the play of number* than from 
the symmetry of form*, uod do more in tlir Italian 
palucu than in tbc French police are the distance* l>c- 
twcen tbc solid port* and empty tfiarr* exactly the 
Mine anywhere. If architectonic harmony were sup* 
ported by definitely fixed law*, thry would not Ire hit 
sight of to frequently and in oil places. Rut it i* only 
when the sentiment. at note practical and mystical, of 
(Treat construction give* way that no one longer finds 
them. The exception of the formula to be found in tire 
arabesque offer* the single rxiunjd*-. prreurly, of tire 
way in which rigorous calculation end* not in u saving 
architecture but in iWtroying it after having lost its 
principle of ornamentation. 

In truth, architecture offers the moving sficctuch- of 
a living geometry.' something which can only be ob¬ 
tained oo condition that one dom not observe an 
absolute rigor in distance, mcaaurr. and prvportions. 
The fact that every well-constructed buildfog u con¬ 
ceived in what are approximately circles and rectangles, 
belongs to eternal architecture. When our geometrical 
instinct maintains this formula, at least roughly, it ia 
only necessary to animate in one's own wny the signifi¬ 
cant surfaces, which is tbc proper task of the epoch and 
the moment. A revolution, in whatever sphere, has no 
other aim than to animate the surfaces of the social 
body. When it takes place it is breuusr the depths are 
ready. On the day when Constantine issued Itis edicts 
wo* not Christianity already formed in the hearts of 
the Occident, as Buddhism in the hr*Hs of the 
Orient when Asnkn became a Buddhist? And consider 
the French or Russian revolution when the Third or 
Fourth Estate instituted its dictatorship over the whole 
of the social body. I find in the Parthenon, in the 
'tV- in 
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Xlo&que of Oiwr. in Saint Sophia, in Notre Daior. in 
the palter at Siena, nil ihfTnrrit or even anUgonutic 
in appearance, an inner skeleton of a structural logic 
strictly similar, though responding to diverse need*, 
and outlines and surfarr* whrne there play eternally, 
in different rhythms, 11k circle, the square, the ellipse, 
and the triangle. 

Architecture marks the passage of geometry from thr 
intellectual to the percrjttiblr plane. To give tlse il¬ 
lusion of movement to matter disposed according to the 
crude appearance of the geonsHncal osdrt—that i* 
architecture! 'Hie fact that architecture nemi to start 
with the geometrical symbol and end in a living organ¬ 
ism. wlulr painting, at the otlier pule, art* out from 
living emotion and tends toward the geometrical symbol, 
talw« us no farther than the moat rudimentary sciim- 
iltusionn. They show once more that pointing expresses 
the individual at grille with experience nud seeking to 
substitute his reason for the lost social principle*, while 
architecture expresses thr multitude rationally enclosed 
in those social principles from which thr needs of in¬ 
dividuals seek to free themselves. One finds in plnstic 
art nil possible coirrspomlrnre* between these ele¬ 
mentary tendencies and the ensemble of the social 
body- Even though painted, for example, the Egyptian 
relief is based upon architecture while the Hindu relief, 
even whet) it it not painted, tends to be painting. 1 

Even if. aa I haw rrod somewhere, everything is a 
matter of proportion where Use Greek temple is con¬ 
cerned. an affair of mass in the case of the Egyptian 
temple, a matter of spare-mastery with the ogival 
French temple, we know all this only from thr expira¬ 
tion, aermc, imposing, or enthusiastic, which Uic 
dominant passion imposes oa the face of the temple. 
Architecture always anses. in the intention of the archi- 
1 FWv aa. »i. *t, isi. m ist. m. m tot m. tit 
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tect, irtording to tl»* impmnruil principle it draws 
from the needs of the multitude*; hut the gigantic 
pcratMiality of the multitude imposes on each building 
a signification such that one reeugoixea unm»*di*tely oo 
seeing it the nice, the epoch, the religion, or the drama 
that built iL Architecture is. from first to last, a science 
rather than on art. the science of material*, the sd* 
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erxe of weights and pressure*. the science of Use strict 
adaptation of an instrument to its end. 

The gTcat inventions of architecture—the null, the 
Egyptian column, the Assyrian vault, the Human 
vault, the cupola on penrirntive* thr ogival transept 
of Occidental Europe 1 are cuuipurablr, from this 
point of view, with Uie inventions of modern industry 
—the boiler, the motor, the metallic framework* and 
1 Ffcs. I* 1*7. US, 1* 199 WJL 
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hence structural ructnru appear* moit nnmrr in 
throe organic part*. The hridge. tor example. where the 
vault and the wall unite, is a scientific work of tlw first 
order, and the entire formidable Roman mvliitcctiire 
make* one think much more of the industrial nm- 
structioa* of to«lay than of any plastic art of Eurojx.* 
or Avia at any period wlintevrr.* ttut by a unique 
mi rode throe very organic parts, a column springing 
up. a cupola imprisoning apace, an ogive enpnbk uf 
sustaining on it* frail skekrtoa the moat eooniMiw |«k\ 
a vault parmioxirally suspending ton* of »tooe above 
the abys* by inran* of tlirir own weight. succeed In 
giving us such an wthrlic emotion that after haring 
known it we cannot tolerate any longer the k-nst orna¬ 
ment upon them or about them. We demand them, 
therefore, in their scientific purity, like a vnable, aerial 
music that make* us, no to speak, see the song of the 
.•phere* in the ether, the organ voire of giant trunks in 
the forevt, the incessant murmur that lulls the vault of 
the woods. The Romans have tAught us that their 
utilitarian constructions represent an SNtbetics superior 
to their ideological construction* and lluit their aque¬ 
duct* axe more impressive than their truiplea. It U 
thank* to them. I firmly believe, and thanks to the 
exauiple of contemporary engineers who are returning 
to the principle* of architecture (mined by architect*) 
that we have come to seek in the most beautiful ide¬ 
ological Works of the Egyptians, the Greeks, the 
Arahs. the Italians, ov the French the structural nu¬ 
cleus tliat determine* them, a* the skrlrton determine* 
the form of the animal. 

And first of all wc have come to eliminate ornament 
0 * if it were a parasite, no longer using it 04 ve as a 
•errant, a mean* of stressing the function of such and 
such a lever or pbrtiou of a skeleton, that we m k first 
• I'p m, itT. m. 
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of all to Jiniwrr. Tlic mint? PnrthonoQ, for example, 
if contained in the earthen bouse supported by four 
posts at tlw oornrm, on which rest four horizontal post*, 
which still shelter* the |M-**ant in certain regions of 
Ionia or the Isles. 1 This will teach us to analyze the 
statue, jxrhaps even the picture ami certainly the piece 
of furniture, which last is architecture ami nothin#: but 
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architecture- Seen from without, an fritter or a piece 
of furniture expresses its inner structure. Its facade is 
the projection on the vertical plane of its functional 
reality on the horizontal plane. The splendor of the 
ElCyptian statue, or of peasant pottery in all countries 
of the world, acknowledge* tlits origin. 

Those, then, wbo do not forget the function of the 
building and of the skeleton that secures, articulates 
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noil sustain* it, can doth*- it with nil the vestmentv p<tf. 
•il.lr, and pass without effort front the iikost severely 
nokoii Roman vhuU to the moat heavily decorated 
French cathedral while recognising in them both the 
Mine etrrn.il principle. Emything that obeys Ihu 
principle, whatever it* exterior asjicct iiuy he, expresses 
•* MKOtal moment of the human soul, simple or 
complex, positive or mystical, humlJe or temhlr. hot 
oo* tliat consent! to start with ft careful knowledge of 
the material and of the end to be (ittniacd through it. 
and tend* toward the moat magnificent expression of 
tiw collective life of the (pint nt that moment. All 
revolutions < hnllrnge the religious edifices brcaiue these 
rvjwwstent most clearly the lutrteut ideas held in common 
that are opjuMtd to the new idea. held in common. 

They could equally well challenge civil monuments. 
For in renlitv thry aspire to substitute. in nrchitwtonie 
syiultob, m spiritu.il architecture eager to express itself 
for a spiritual architecture tlmt Ium exhausted its 
virtue. Tliat dor« not make it any the less true that 
they only reject the symbol* of the older order because 
they confuse them with the inner reality which every 
edifice must obey if it wishes to remain living. There 
is much more difference between Saint-Sulpicv and 
Notre Dame, which pretend to express the sonic religion, 
than between Versailles, the palace, and Notre Dame, 
the church, because Salnt-Sulpic* sacrifices the struc¬ 
tural basis of Notre Dame to a false principle of rv 
ligioua pomp which Notre Dame ignores absolutely, 
while V crsaillea, like Notre Dsaie, recognizes thin name 
basis. 

The differences betrayed by buildings as far apart in 
appcanuice as the cathedral of Rhetuis and the Trianon 
of (iabriri, the palace of Angkor Vat and the Sanaedoui 
Palace at Siena, testify mod. more to a date of mind 
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peculiar to such and such a people or epoch than to 
ii fundamental discord in the arieaea of their builders 
Architecture docs not charge its mind but its soul. 
While remaining, in cootnust to pointing, the common 
rxpwsiioD of on ensemble of ksonlnlpr, Iwlirf*. nod 
systematised ideas, architecture may tend, like puinting. 
toward the symphonic diameter it revraU in India, 
m Europe from the twelfth to the fifteenth century. 



and in Cambodia, or it may tend toward the melodic 
character it reveal* in mediaeval Italy and in France 
during the two centuries before the revolution. 11 It is 
a matter of relation between universal mystic senti¬ 
ment and individual reason. In the first (Me universal 
sentiment predominates to such an extent that !t 
leaves the individual free to express, within his limits, 
his measureless sensuality and hi* confused passion*. 

• F*a », aoi «. rt. a* III. 
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In the second «*«■, the reason oI the individual is m> 
sure oC it* mpraiitcy that it inclixW in it* lope, it* 
will, and It* towm* the ensrmlde of the sentiments 
and beliefs of all individuals. 

m 

Egyptian sculpture,' to completely architectural, 
seems to me to demonstrate, even better than archi¬ 
tecture. that the relationship between the purest plastic 
art and geometrical abstraction it merely a relation¬ 
ship between neighbors. Or rather there exist parallel 
tmilrar-ir* that asm* at on indefinite but very living 
point of eotudousuesa. where the spiritualized plus tie 
art approaches the numerical absolute and irhrrc 
humanised geometry aspire* to aMume n material form 

the better to touch our heart*. It* symmetry is only 
in appearance. The pretended lau of /rtmtality that M 
supposed to characterise it b only a commonplace and 
very crude approximation. The two parts of the Egyp¬ 
tian statue, if we imiginc it as bisected, cannot be placed 
aide by side. Asymmetrical, they maintain their equi¬ 
librium through very slight but incessant vibrations 
that assure life and continuity to the ensemble. 

In this caae. alio, the surfaces arc animated. With 
well an animation, indeed, that at no point of it cun we 
say there begin* or mb the continuous wave that 
envelop* it and lulls it. so to speak, in it* own immobil¬ 
ity. One would say it was modeled like a planet, by 
some force at oooc mathematical and living which, 
seen from a distance, give* It the appearance of a 
cteurly gcomi .rval creation, but which is seen, from 
near by. to recognize detail* that contract it* surface* 
or smooth them out again; thus almost imperceptible 
wrinkles come to have the force of valleys and moun- 
1 Wp rr. m, is. m. is*. is* 
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It U possible atul probable—that we must *eek in the 
influence of geological ronditioa* the origin of the par- 
ticulu vision of form tlut gives to the Egyptian 
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tains, • slight change of accent tells of the billows of 
the forests. and the obedient maw of the atmosphere 
and the water* rolls with the movement of the sculpture. 
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sculptural block tlw up«t of a cube. 1 to the Chinese 
block* the aspect of n npboe or cylinder, and to the 
Hindu block* a ainuou* a*|»eet that evokes an eternally 
«|iUltli ae*. , 

But it teem*, nevertheless, as if in nil tlwse imposing 
forms, in which sculpture »|>prara still half caught in 
the architectural matrix, there lives a central force 
which obliges the significant surfaces to turn about it 
with a fatality as invincible ns that of gravitation. 
What has made the success of Greek art is perbape its 
divergence from this, a divergence very clear-cut in its 
dynamics and very eclectic in its aspects; I mean that, 
while remaining submissive, at leant at its apogee, to 
this central force, the diverse elements thnt constitute 
it appear to emerge from the spherical and »im»ms 
model, if one considers, foe example. the Ionic sculpture 
that cucncs from Asia- I am thinking of the flrrti' of 
Samos—and the cubic model that conies pcrluip* from 
Egypt, and in any case ia more congenial to the keen 
and categorical mind of Occidentals. I am tliinking of 
the Doric* A poll os. * We see in them traits thnt still 
{tenant slightly in Mynm and Pkilyrleitua or, on the 
other hand, in the anonymoua sculptor of Olympia, 
until they fuse in attie art where they are summed up 
in Phidias. , 

From this moment Greek art is strongly marked by 
the pursuit of the anatomical modeling which makes 
sculpture deviate from ita architectural rhythm and 
at the same time turn* Occidental civilisation toward a 
too narrow rationalism. And this pursuit seems com- 
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ditioncd by the encounter c4 the cubic mow with tho 
spherical m »w in the sinuosity of mwiwiit, I Jo not 
ignore it* »|4mJor at the outset. It is a unique mo¬ 
ment of history, one which bring! together the inner 
structure of the motionles* form and the external u|i- 
pearance of ila relation* and intrrduuigr*. At that 
moment actuality and change, instinct and intelligence, 
subject and object, life and style, the particular and the 
getter*] fuse in a universal and average expression. At 
the instant when anatomical perfection is attained in 
a fugitive equilibrium one doe* not think at all of 
anatomy but of the appearance of nature, of bodies 
full of blood, bursting with sap. of throe human torsos 
and limb* t limit mg themselves up from the soil like 
roots, mingling thrir branches, with wins and tendons 
going through them ai tbr fibers run through tiu* lmrk 
of * tree, oete notes the knobby knees, tbr dioulilcrs, 
the bony skull* stirring under the rough, stretched sldn. 1 
Anatomy for it* own udw appeared only with I.ysippu* 
and was henceforth to lend sculpture astray through the 
academic Greco-Roman art. 

On the contrary, as if frightened at the impasse 
into which they were being led. the more setuitir* 
sculptors who followed Praxiteles werr to seek, through 
the play of light over form, to approach painting whose 
reign was about to begin. In Greek Egypt. soon after¬ 
ward in Byzantium,* and thank* in part to the vogue 
but growing and assertive Christian sentiment, this 
art will gradually forget anatomy and turn toward 
music through the mysterioui play of the relations of 
flat tones and places, through bold deformations tend¬ 
ing to moral expeewion: Urge eyes, narrow skulls, 
‘padding jewels, contour* melting into the penumbnu 
Thus sculpture, the most material of the art*, will have 
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created the intelligence which, ratling in (Minting. will 
recreate sensuality through it- Anti pnitiling, through 
nmauality. will lead lsick to tl>r mystic nratiinent that 
anatomical rationalism h.u destroyed. Admirable cir¬ 
culation of the spiritual form in the interior of matter 
which they animate ami which animates them in a 

continual interchange! \Vhm 
its wandering musical wave* 
haw enrountrmi on all rides 
the >|MOr where they or to 
expire, pointing will rediscover 
m that space the common pias¬ 
tre held which architecture 
will then take tip again. 

Thus sculpture dies at the 
moment when it trie* t» over¬ 
step its function, wliich is to 
define the structurr of tin- 
object, as that of lurhitectunr 
is to define the structure of 
society, as that of painting is 
to define the structure of the 
individual, as that of imuoc is 
to assure the passage between 
the individual and society. 
Sculptures field of cucillatioa 
between architecture and 
■uric remains immense, on 
condition that it dues not low from sight the source of 
its strength: the function that I have just mentioned and 
that assures the gravitation of its significant surfaces 
about its central architectural principle. 

Thu* we shall are Chinese sculpture, and especially 
Egyptian sculpture, evoke, from their crude beginning, 
the eternal, circular movement of music 1 precisely he 

• »v- «r. as, «a ms. it* m, its. isa 
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cause, sine* tin* mythical 
body remains almost identical 
with itself, it is in the interior 
of the statue—art of perms* 
nmt, objective, material 
reality—lhat the musical 
jMusogc between pointing and 
architecture take* place. 
Thus we shnll are medieval 
French sculpture participate 
with architecture itsrlf in a 
universal ami profoundly 
touching movement toward 
Hie mystery of painting. be¬ 
cause it never man to 
anticipate tlie appearance of 
the individual in the Occi¬ 
dent. 1 Thu* wr ahull see 
Hindu Hculpture never emerg¬ 
ing from an eternal mobility 
in which fond, the social 
liody. the individual fuse and 
blend in a mingling of archi¬ 
tecture, painting, tire dance, 
and music.* Thu* we shall 
see this same spirit declaring 
itself with inexpressible 
clarity in Cambodian sculp¬ 
ture. where tbc universal 
communion is still more 
strict, better ordered and. as 
it were, rationalized, and 
where the apsnsud repent the 
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Egyptian nurnclc, no longer in immobility but in move¬ 
ment. through the appnrret symmetry of the two wing* 
of tbetr dance. which is nothing but perfection in rhyth¬ 
mic equilibrium- Thus w shall nr Mexican sculpture 1 
snatching sniyjuiuary and palpitating fragment* from 
form, grouping them in expressive inane* alsout n 
moving center, u if the sorial myth forbade it to define 
it* nature, the nature of the form und that of the indi- 
vidual; we witness the disturbing cruelty of n civilisa¬ 
tion. that it inscniUhl* to us I imagine, whose step* 
reel, whose periods are undefined, but in which the 
feeling for painting, sculpture, and building,« powerful 
as it is confused, succeeds in maintaining itself in on 
intermediary form of expression from which nothing 
can be detached without ruining the euM-mblr. With 
♦ he negro, 1 the architectural trodrurscs of whose sculp¬ 
ture are marc rudimentary, but perhaps more clearly 
indicated, something quite different is produced, 'fit* 
firry colon with which he bramnn Iiis statue* define a 
brutal, impulsive, candid individuality, plunged entirely 
in the social body which does not exercise any restraint 
upon it and seems, quite on the contrary, to repeat it* 
accents. 

I have told what it is that char set criers the genius of 
the black noon of Ocranica or of Africa, and within this 
genius is the secret of hi* art. In his idols, his jewelry, 
and hi* weapon*, he render* through modeling the 
rhythmic reality which charocterae* him beyond all 
else. Not that his art lacks objectivity. It is, contrary 
to what most uthcliciuut believe, fiercely realistic; 
it accentuate* the dominant essentials of the object to 
the point of caricature. In one case a certain hire! is 
defined by its beak, fan another a wild beast » represented 
through its jaw, a woman through a torso or the breast*. 
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or a man by a muule thrust forward with tbc complete 
innocence that mruu hunger or dc*ae. 

But the block never cooocros himself with descriptive 
“truth," as doe* European art in genual—that is, 
with the average anatomical relationship* of the differ¬ 
ent parts of Uie object. Tbc immemorial stability of the 
black civilizations is translated directly by those rudi¬ 
mentary sculpture* in whieh (as far as our ignorance 
of their chronology permits u« to judge) there is not 
UlC slightest hint of evolution toward cither of tlw jx»lc« 
of artistic ntpmiion- the collective or the individual. 

From tliis point of view, their art is even freer than 
that of the Hindus. or possibly, indeed, that of the 
Aztecs. The secret cadence* which animate their 
crater* of receptivity and of rep rev n tat tan sweep with 
them everything and give order to everything. The 
one element that stands out is that of the rhythmic 
relationships. The anus or the leg* may be shortened, 
or indeed mippremcd. the organs, tlie accidentals. or 
the liar* of the face may be disposed without respect 
. for their natural function*; the musical exaltation, in¬ 
corporating in the divine void both the individual and 
rare indiscriminately, reveal* to the spectator a second 
reality which i* absolutely new. With reference to this 
exaltation, the sculptural nuune* arc as freely disposed 
a* are the musician's conception and expression when 
he impose* order on the muses of sound. For the negro, 
more than for any other man. nature is only a diction¬ 
ary, consulted with as much of fever a* of candor. 
There are works of art of a higher type, but none more 
authentic than these, which, apart from all social txiu- 
•folcntUom, would suffice to define the essence of the 
work of art. 

nr 


Painting also present*, according to the epoch, the 
rare, aiul the painter, the predominant tendencies 
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that will clothe it in one cam* with ah nrchitcctur.il 
aspect. in another with a sculptural aspect. clsnrhrrr 
with a floor and liarmotiiou* association of all the plastic 
rirtiicnl» <»f which it is the flowering in the heart of the 
individual. I ahull never grow weary of repenting that 
it is indeed the individual Uiat puuitiug expresses, 
everywhere, through its power to restore, with the aid 
of the innumerable combination* at it* command— 
contrasts, oppositions. compictnrfitary blendings. light, 
shallow, half-tints, raluen, reflect io<M, |(uv<agc* the 
comjdcaity of the huiuau soul and the eternal or fugitive 
components that reveal H to u*. Xrvrrtlirlcsa. in the 
cane of Giotto one finds painting almost entirely sbeathed 
in architecture. With the Florentine*. the I'nihrinns. 
and tile Romans, da Vina, Signorelli, Piero della 
Fr*nee«en, Michael Angeb. 1 it quits the monimientnl 
octJer to crjiUllirc iu the sculptural form. With the 
Venetian!* it appeals to all the roirrs of span* to rrnlicc 
the great visual symphony and leiuls toward tmnoc 
witiiout losing sight either of the form thut firmly unite* 
the elements of the chromatic poem or the architectonic 
rhythm that natural their cohesion. 

It is true that the more one withdraw* from the 
mythical or social Artiom to plunge deeper into the 
labyrinths of the heart the more do successive epochs 
iu Uic tame country stamp their characteristics upon 
painting and lead as perceptibly, in Italy for instance, 
from architecture to music— a* from Giotto to Veronese 
—passing through the intermediary stages of line. moss, 
the relations of masses, and the relations of colons— 
Angelico, Masaccio, da Vinci. Raphael. Titian* But. 
independent of epoch, reasons of race and environment 
impose upon thii art here, linear tendencies Uiat persist 
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lo the very end. elsewhere. orchestral tnuleurirs Unit 
hove been proeut since the beginning. I *•« thinking, 
in the first cmie, ol the whole of Italy outside of Venice, 
and of Krunce before Watteau and roanantirisni. in the 
second caw of Flnndrr*. Holland, Spain, and especially 
of Venice and the Punch nnnantieist*. 1 And I remark 
thr tendency of Oriental painting—Mpeeially the 
Chine***—to remain within the limits of u symphony 
that ia reduced as to the number of ixutrunients but 
re*y rich n« to their quality; chamber malic, in a word, 
which expresses the dight desire f#h by even the most 
individual Oriental to leave the agreeable edifice wliich 
alarum. tradition, myth, dogma, and the social cn- 
vxroiuuetit have built for him. 

• In any ease pointing, even on reaching the verge of 
nmiic. should escape no more than sculpture from the 
force that maintains it in the orbit of a logic that derives 
its vigor from Uic example of living- organisms. It is 
scattered ond dsMolvwd if «U it* organs do not rtxx^piixc 
as their center a united skeleton whose presence is felt 
even in their most extravagant motions and which is 
forever constraining them by ineaus of the arabesque 
(on the surface or in depth) to recognise its secret 
mastery. Almost all painters—I am apaakiug «f the 
true pointers—develop away from the colored surfaces 
toward which the impulse of their sense* draws them 
and to which, unfortunately, it moot often confine* 
them. The greatest, ami the greatest alone, returning to 
the organic connection of forms in function, seek the 
bony framework of these form* under the relief which 
light and shade produce; they seek the contour* of the 
forms hidden by the gradation* of atmosphere and the 
succession of values. This is the recent history of 
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Rreioir. It it that of Delacroix. It is that of Rem¬ 
brandt. 

It happens more rarely tliat the mind, instead of 
returning painfully to itt *ourcw, deports boldly from 
them at oeeure, it teem* to me. with Corot or Velasques. 
Trbo based their work oo irreproachable composition 
and very compact form, ouly little by little to ilisrover 
epoce and to unite in it all tbe surface point* of their 
forms in artion. I do not speak of Titian or (iiorgiomr. 
creators of great painting. who were obliged to follow 
this course, since sculpture and architecture immediately 
prreaii-il them, n«*c oven of Rs|diarl, who would have 
followed it. no doubt, if he bad lived longer. In general 
it is the inimical sense of painting that leads back to 
construction, and it is therefore remarkable that this 
musical sense grows more delicately perceptive in pro¬ 
portion as the painter's limlerstanding approaches the 
structural foundations of painting and. by apiwuucbing 
them, advance* toward the depth*. The spiritual ad¬ 
venture of Oxanne i* typical in this respect; in propor¬ 
tion as form becomes dense and turns on hi* canvas 
os if to carve the flat surface of the picture, it seem* 
aa if color ascend* from this picture to ornament the 
surface, and as if. through the play of what he himself 
called "modulation." a stirring music rises from it. 
binding together all points of the painted rxpansr. 
When the painter has recovered his pure instinct, when 
bo seem* to have forgotten architecture, sculpture, and 
painting itself to listen to tbe silent orchestra that 
accord* its thousand voice* in hi* musical imagination, 
it m only then that be is truly a painter, a sculptor, or 
an architect, tliat is to say. an individual. 

Pointing, then, expresses the subtle, essential, and 
multiple postage of sculpture into music. It attains 
it* greatest expressive equilibrium in tbe instant when 
it stdl contain* a maximum of musical significance. 
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It is this *ixl nothing hut thin that separates paintiug 
•jinphixiipslly organized by the Venetian* »nd repre- 
wntol ut its summit by Ruben*. Rembrandt. and 
Velasquez, from patititan# mcludically realized by the 
Primitive*. In geometrical language, the latter cxjsrrx* 
themselves through a curve and the former through a 
tfbete —two very different arts. o«ic of which may be 
preferred to tlx- other but which cannot be compared. 
Between Amelico and Rubciu 1 there is. if not identity, 
at least similarity of method. There is a radical dif¬ 
ference ahiKwt un antagonism—in spirit. The primi¬ 
tive has given way to permit Isis successor* to grasp 
better that spare which the aculptor and the architect 
believed they had already conquered but which they 
haul only imprisoned. The two dimensions of which lie 
disposes on hi* (sarsi have Use privilege. by n touching 
partulox, of leudtag painting to such an effort of the 
intelligence that, on a single plane, it will suggest the 
third dimension which the sculptor and tlx- architect 
really command, and. going farther than they, it will 
discover, in this reconquered third dimension, sensations 
tlut wiU demand time in which to manifest and express 
themselves fully. This in turn will lewd to music by a 
geometrical progression !Laving its permanent source 
in the sense* and the heart. 

Quite evidently, it is thank* to geometry that Occi¬ 
dental painting Isas succeeded, often to the detriment 
of it* freshness of feeling and its ingrnumoneiu of 
snitimrnt. in delivering to the individual methods 
hitherto controlled by architecture and sculpture only, 
so that it might people its artificial space with a thou¬ 
sand subtle impression* and ideas that architecture 
and sculpture are incapable of expressing. The inven¬ 
tion of perspective distinctly »i-]x*r*tc* the modern 
European from the mediirvul European and the Asiatic, 

1 fio last iss. 
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and expresses the antagonistic character presented by 

two such men a* Ruben* ami Angelico or any great 
Persian. Chinese. or Japanese painter. 1 In the evolution 
oi Italian painting from Uoocfio to Raphael we toitjiriic 
the astounding pliemsmenon ol thr intelligence snutoll¬ 
ing the geometnc instrument from the ickoor of build¬ 
ing to poa*. with iU bdp. from rigoroudy Impersonal 
science to the exclusively personal feeling of the musi¬ 
ci an s 
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In thr first <*se. tliat is to say in O oed io, there is an 
evident dualism, the picture developing according to 
two juxtaposed plane*—fir*l the plane of sentiment 
expressed through spirited form and brilliant but 
somber color, then thr plane of reason fastening itself 
on thr other like a parasite. Each makes a visible effort 

to 1 m? absorbed in the other, with perspective trying 
awkwardly at gw? instant to enclose between its 
inflexible lines the powerful, living emotion that con¬ 
stantly escapes it and disrupts it: a touching and painful 
dualism from which da Vinci, hinuelf. will not escape. 
In the other case, that is to say in Raphael, perspective 
'Mpn.R ifs. i«l 
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enters definitely into the instinctive methods of the 
port, who thinks of it no more than * writer thinks of 
his spelling un.I having ceased to Im- « clumsy, half- 
formed discover}- it becomes a mechanical implement. 
Midway between Uccello mid K;ij>1i.u 1 is Piero dell* 
Francesca, who mark* the point of supreme, harmonic 
oscillntion and who, after having entirely conquered 
geometric space, nttaint the profound solidarity of 
instinct which one finds between gromrtry and life in 
the highest architecture. Henceforth he treats space 
as If It were an actor on actor at alive os brings and 
foams—participating like tlieni anti on tlie unite sjwrit- 
Uid plane a* they, in the drama of ervutiou. ami in this 
game he tastes an intellectual intoxication that wc do 
not find ill any of hi» successors. : 

Iu order tliat the rhrainntic waves, henceforth free 
to express tlic intangible nuann* «f individual senti¬ 
ment, should complete their tinnl stage, it would 1 m- 
neCcamry for the Venctiaiu to perceive the sounds, 
murmur*, and echoes that arc exchanged, by means of 
thr atmosphere, in this definitely conquered geometrical 
•pace. One find* also, in the very technique ol the 
arrhitect, the sculptor, and the painter, traces of u 
mysterious prwnn, moving from our moral skeleton 
to the flesh that covers it. which pure science reproduce* 
in the same ateending and never closed circle. Archi¬ 
tecture praeodc* sculpture as mathematics preen In I 
the sescncc of anatomy. Sculpture precedes |taiutiug 
as anatomy preceded biology. Biology-, in its turn, 
apparently tends to find mathematical supjwrts so as 
to return, through them, to the framework of life. o> 
painting p&som on to architect nr* the task of remaking 
the retd space it has gradually quitted in order to dis¬ 
cover supra-ariuihlr spare with the aid of the miisiriaiu. 

Tlie spirit of (Mtitiling floats alxmt it as tli« air floats 
•nss. 1»L Ut. US 
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•bout us. This subtle art is the most mysterious and 
the lout known of all those that express us; no doubt 
because, tboi*h barely emerged from definite form and 
tending toward fluctuating spado! relation*. it scans 
to Ixcome fixed without ever attaining the unstable 
point where the object and the subject reach an equilib¬ 
rium. It commands nsrons so diverse that they can be 
diametrically opposed to each other, which has not 
failed to occur. Drawing describe* and states pre- 
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curly; color evokes and suggests. The one provides 
the architectural pole of painting, tlic other its musical 
pole, while its sculptural nucleus solidifies in the max* 
In which these two form* of expression fuse when they 
realise, in • few heroic woriu, its most intoxicating 
creation*. Truly mm like ftubens or Rembrandt or 
Yeiaaque* swra placed at the center of the mysterious 
presence of the human mind in the world, bound as 
they always are by the continuity of the value* and 
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relations of tone* of which they dispose. to oil the 
sensible potnts of space, where their harmonic antenna- 
n waken the sonorous echoes which the inusM-iun is to 
ralket; they are IkhieuI u1m>. through the continuity 
ami overlapping of the masses they display. to all the 
points of solid reality, which lewd tlimi ueunT and 
nearer to the mot* if tree*, to the female matrix, to 
the deepest and most tec ret geological x train of tlic soil. 

One work. above alt othen. arem* to itr to <Wir>c 
and to symbolize ilia* tniprooion of a circular world, 
at once closed on all side* and united to the infinite 
through invisible tentiiHc*, whirli painting alone can 
really create, even U nil great thing* evoke it in n lean 
direct manner—some Egyptian atutuea, foe example, 
or tlie £iuiip of Montaigne, or »ome phrase of Shake* 
»|w*rv't, or kuim> Oratorio* and Cmfctfa* of Rarh. The 
great sketch of ‘‘Pnratluc’* by Tintontto' u an fur 
a* possible from the "imitation" of nutuial foims which 

one flivl*. neverthele**. everywhere in it. nml which are 
very faithful nn«l exact when ooc studies it in detail. 
It is also at ck»K- u» possible to a vast, ccucrr.tiic en¬ 
semble of wave* of color, in which, nevertlnfow. noth¬ 
ing vogue or indefinite is to he found. There are. 1 
believe, eight hundred personages and thirty or forty 
" subjects." Not owe is conspicuous though not owe 
conceal* itself. There aretu* to be no "subject" and 
one does not notice the personages This miracle in 
produced by the complex and multiple relations of 
tones, forms, aiul contours that interjwwtfde one an¬ 
other and reply to one another, of echoes that call to 
on* another and are repelled, of crowded fleecy masses 
that make one think of heaped-up clou da, or even of 
the far-away sound of thunder and cannon. It is a 
pure visual symphony in which nature, closely followed, 
is only a pretext to build a monument entirely contained 
•!Y >m 
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ill an imagination determined to attach to its renter 
all the points of tl»c universe. 

V 

Tin: daner in • neglected art. The cinematograph a 
naisssnt art. Both are misunderstood. It seems to 
me. however, that the cinema and the dance can yield 
as the secret of the relations of ull the plastic arts 
with space and with the geometrical figures that give 
iu at once the measure ami the symbol. The donee in 
every qxx-li. tike the cinciua in ours, is churged with 
uniting plastic art with music, through the miracle of 
a rhythm al once visible ami audible, that intrudm-e# 
into line the three dimensions of spuce. The living 
and passionate character of the doner should oav. in¬ 
i'- on eternal pre-eminence over the art* that dewlop 
parallel with it and serve it most often as a setting. 
But on their part three arts have the persistence of the 
matter that expresses them, they still mingle in oar 
lives, they do not fade from our memories while the 
sound and the movement of the dance are lout in 
oblivion with the very existence of the danerr. Who 
knows whether the cinema, by perpetuating the dance 
under the eye* of «x*e«sive generations and especially 
by finding in it# mourcn the means of prolonging in 
time the moving drama of form, is not destined to 
restore to their dignity the most complete of the 
plastic art*, which incorporate in their rhythm all Use 
expressive elements of the spiritual tragedy which archi¬ 
tecture. sculpture, painting, and muse hare shared 
hitherto? 

The youngest phildren dance. The animals daner. 
As a part of the need of the most elementary rhythm, 
that which urge* u* to strike the earth in cadence 
alternately with one foot and the other. I imagine tliat 
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the dance preceded music and even architecture. Mimic. 
ru> doubt, a 1 ** created to accompany the | intuitive iLumv 
and tlie first rhythm must have been the clapping of 
bond* and the eric* of the spectators. loiter, when 
architecture was ilrvdofiiug, thru later with sculpture, 
with painting, with music, the dance wound from one 
to another like a living garland, drawing on their re¬ 
sources in order to increase and diversify the complexity 
of its figures ami the numbers of it* executants through 
costume, ornament, external decoration, and the infinite 
variety of the movements of the orchestra. It grmltiully 
Ui trod treed time into the evolution of plastic art, even 
uniting it to the ctiltivntion of the piumiotu and for a 
while serving as a bond of flesh among their diverse 

anwiiM. 

Through its geometry in motion, through its con* 
tinuons harmony, to which the inevsauint pursuit of 
their center of gravity instinctively constrains all those 
who take part in it, tlie dance rx|>rr*scri the simplest 
but tlu- most arlf-evidrnt among idl tire vidarii* of the 
spiritual order over senses that have arrived nt the 
height of Dionysian intoxication. Through it* pile of 
conserving and exalting the power of rhythm, it has 
maintained, in all civilization*, an accord between the 
life of men—now too animal, now too intellectual—-and 
something that perhaps is God but in any case is tlie 
gravitation of the heaven*. 

There cannot he a doubt of thin. For gravitation it 
at tlie source of tlie rhythm without wliidi art would 
not exist. Thr cadrncrd sound of Otir step* and the 
heating cf our hearts certainly prescribe this rhythm 
for ut- But would the rhythm of our steps nnd of our 
hearts exist without the circulation of the blood in our 
arteries and without the weight that attach™ us to 
the aoil and necessitate* our joint*, our muscle*, our 
bony Irma? Ci rant at ion regulates them indirectly. 
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iu it act* directly oo the flux or rrflux of water. on the 
rising nml setting of the star*. on the periodic return* 
of light unci the seasons. It is the aole regulator of the 
universal rhythmic movement which i* the great tracher 
<4 our Ivncinn nnd which ticc dance reproduce* median - 
icolly; wit limit which neither architecture, nor sculp¬ 
ture, nor painting, nor music would exist, ami which 
makes us recognize geometry, the measure of space, 
in the order and movement of machines uml in tit* 
order and movement of the s-ery universe. The greut 
mystery is that we felt this rhythm in all superior 
work* of art a* well m iu the dcuccc wlucli is u superior 
work of art for the very reason that It is a humble one— 
without being nhle. witliout knowing Itow to define iL 
It is the nty»tcrk»u» law of repetition, of grouping. of 
the play of numbers which, in the building *imI the 
stut ue. in llw picture and the ordnstn. assure harmony 
of proportions and continuity of movement. It is that 
which forces tier drama, whatever may be the feelings 
that occxnnpuny it. grief or joy. despair, enthusiasm, 
pleasure or sorrow, to know the delight of a superior 
pleasure, wlucli is the intuitive. Middm. complete certi¬ 
tude of possessing and ordering all its elements in the 
head and heart. 

Thus the dance yesterday and. belter, the cinema 
tomorrow because it* figures persist — both command 
a supplementary d>u»eti»ii*ii > tint of time. In it tier 
play of the body, the anus, the legs, and the counter¬ 
point of combination* group themselves, separate or 
mingle on the ground or on the screen; they offer to 
the mind, anxious to maintain the sensations that five 
it security and strength, a forcible demonstration of the 
rAle that plastic art and music play among us, by unit¬ 
ing all their manifestations Thank* to them, har¬ 
monic* that haw hitherto been cut sliort, enter into a 
state of continuous becoming. I know quite well that 
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the frittt of the “apaaras” of Angkor 1 already belongs 
both to the dance. and to mussc crystallised in a motion¬ 
less form but |srnwrving tlirough mi almost unique 
miracle. the alow, rhythmic. and continuous undula¬ 
tion of movement. Through an irresistible ferling for 
the universal solidarity of form*, colors, movements. 
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and sounds, certain works of Tintoretto.* Rubens. 
rWUcToix. certain Dravidian sculptures, had already, 
like the fries*—though to a leaner degree—brought u* 
dear to this law of inter!Lai and unarwated circulation 
which the theory of trnnwiututioa has elsewhere in¬ 
troduced into science. Rut to even explain the con¬ 
fused sentiments which they awaken we must still 
' PI* i n 
• Flf. IM 
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consider the cinema ami the datw. which register in 
machinery and in life itself what thcac scattered work* 
have only hern able to ”ugge«t- 

I thnll not explain why mathematical and musical 
harmony, whose language u absolutely exact, act* espe¬ 
cially on the uiicoiuttoua; everybody knows tlie irrrsist- 
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ibte effect of music on the senars, and the instantaneous 
rise of spiritual Intoxication caused in certain mind* by 
a sequence of geometrical jmipooutiuuk or of algebraic 
equation* which are automatically right for them. I 
shall not explain why plastic and biological harmonics, 
in spite of their uncertain language, act upon the 
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eosiacumsaew, (sculpture, painting. and the natural 
swum demanding * constant effort of comprehension). 
Nor why tlw former hnnuoiim. moving in the abstract, 
taivh our irairs primarily. Trbrmw the latter, even 
when working in th« ouiwrrtr, primarily affect* owr 
minds. Perlui jm it fa purely the effect of the language 
they speak, impmumal in tlw one case, |wr*ixaal in the 
other, thus in one instance we are obliged to ouuuuni- 
eate with our fellow-creatures, while the other opens 
all doom for u* with a single key. 

In any cmt we alwn.vs ft ml arehtlreturv and pointing 
at tlie two extremities of the axis, where they reconcile 
these two distinct force* of the mud in the vast human 
Iwort. In one cane, to inari the unconscious stage of 
religions and laws before tlw upjK-nraaee of the in¬ 
dividual consciousness, we lure a maximum uf geo- 
metrical relations—perceptible but only approximate- - 
and a minimum of frank araauafity. nl though hen* 
matter plays on essential r6K\ In the other caar. to 
iiurtc the jk usage of the individual, surcharged with 
ronsciousnns. into tlw unoonsrioiunt-s* of crowds ready 
to adopt iww. universol rhythms, we have a contimmi 
aenawMS intoxication in mathcmaticiil settings that arv 
irapossihle to grasp although they are strictly exact. 

I should like to have the dance, and especially the 
diietnu, bannouitc all Uieae paradoxical relations in 
their growing unity. 


n 

I have said enough, it seems to me—notably aprofso* 
of the “ Paradise*' of Tintoretto—.is to the eescnliul 
signiftcancc of the diverse human interpretations of 
form in ereey epoch and in all countries, to he permitted 
to consider with name skepticism the categories that 
pretend to relegate painting and sculpture to the rftle 
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of “imitation.” while excepting or-diitcvtur* and music 
on the ground that they are nrU of “invention." 

Tliwe arr definition* created Coe the «Kivniiriur of 
speech. I know quite well that Architecture is A science 
and should remain a science in which a knowledge of 
materials ami tlirir practical and technical combina¬ 
tion* has more impor¬ 
tance than any ques¬ 
tion of sentiment: and 
that, on the other 
hand, painting make* 
use of living forms us n 
means for displaying 

its fading* concerning 
them. But I know. too. 
that a mysterious 
unity of style offers to 
our souses fully as 

many rcintiiwwliip* - 
here between a Hindu 
pogodu and the fres- 
roew «>f Aj:uibi. 1 there 
between a canvas of 
Vermeer and some 
Dll tell liotllie, ctsrwlionr 
between the PaIasxo 
Veccliio in Florence 
and the frescoes of 
Giotto, elsewhere again between the canvases of Pouacm 
ami the palace of Versailles —03 exist, on the other hand* 
between Ajanta and Poussin. brtwwrn Giotto «nd 
Vermeer, between Versailles and the Hindu pagoda, 
between the Dutch house and the Florentine palace. 

Pointing, like architecture, doe* nothing but organise 
forms if the permanent control over “ nature/* which 

•flats a. 
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it Berks, is directed by a mi*token urns# of the veritable 
meaning of this orgnoiautioo. It u out necessary to 
take literally the crude desire of the crowd demanding 
the • imitation of nature” from those who seek, under 
the immediate appearance of the world, relation* of 
continuity ami unity which, u a general thing, aeon 
to be contradicted by thin appearance. It is such 
imitation, however, that reveal* these Inw* to them. 
Nor is it ncceaaury to take literally the architect* 
pretention of ignoring the accidents and aspects of 
"nature,” of recognising only its laws. He has been 
taught them at school, of court*, if the instruction was 
properly given, but he will never apply them in a 
moving and direct manner if he «!ora not recognise 
them, fully alive, in the forms around him. 

I know quite well that if the Egyptian column visibly 
imitates Use trunk of the palm tnx, and its capital the 
pnpjrrus or lotus leaves, the Creek architect scarcely 
thought of a tree when be created, in the midst of the 
little, twisted olive tree*, the tall, straight column* 
th*t support the architrave of his temples. But I know 
also that, before marble building* ajtpeared. the trunks 
of real trees sustained other trunk* of real trees on 
which rested the weight of the peasant's roof.’ I know 
tkut cnvis, their openings enlarged or narrowed by 
men. have sheltered some of these men in the ntasa of 
the cliff, providing them tliu* with a door, a window, 
a facade, which so many subsequent buildings were to 
reproduce. And I Lmm that a natural vault arched 
ubuvc them a* it arched, later, above Assyrian halls and 
Roman baths. I am not unaware, indeed, that the 
architect* of the fully developed cpoclu bad mtirclv 
forgotten these things. But I am sure that theue of 
them who made best line of the abstract formula* 
transmitted by traditional teaching, were also tboae 
•IV ut 
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who, when they went through a forest or a defile 
between two granite nails, when they contemplated 
from the center of the desert or the height of a moun¬ 
tain. tiic cupola of the sky. the edifice* of the clouds, 
the succession of peaks, rounded hills, pyramids, recog- 
fits*vl, tiui«t constantly, the origin of those sensationa 
from which ciune the formulas and to which their 
innlitntioo* on the universal analogy led them back. 
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Inversely, a true painter, through hatred of the 
recipes taught him in the atelier, may pretend vainly 
to see and know nothing but '*nature"; he will return 
through nature itself and find under thcec recipes the 
living organism* which the}' expressed at the outset. 
The study of architecture will reveal to the architect 
the natural splendor of the human groups that form 
about n birth or a death. Tlse study of nature will 
reveal to u puintcr their architectonic splendor. 1 

I have qiokcn of the universal analogy, so dear to 
Baudelaire, m which one finds in fact, the key to the 
1 Flfm )£& IMl IU. 
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impressive mystery that give* to the work of art, in 
whatever tongue it speaks. its spirit uni value anil, if 
I intjr say m>, iU dignity. To iuqiri«c thi* nuJagy 
I do not need to explore to Uleir depths the marvelous 
work of the modern physicist* who seek, throughout the 
throe kingdoms, for the linen of force and the cumwixmd- 
iog molecular equilibrium from which the morphologic 
formula of the universe will no douht nrisc name day.' 
The obviumdy reiaUxl imulogtc* Mifficr. for any one 
who uses hia eyes, to discover in the world of fomu a 
imivenud architecture that borrow* it* iimisI futtvfnl 
poetry from functional logic. Poussin recognised. ns 
had Homer, a palm trunk in the torso of a young woman 
and compared with Oil* tonso tbr column* of tin- Miiium 
Currfe at Kimea.* Delacroix was absorbed by similar 
preoocu|xttions in regard to trees, leaves, and tlie de¬ 
sign! made by water vu Kami. 

In the fieri/* of Carriire there is a very suggestive 
lecture on this subject dealing with the skeletons of the 
oncological gallery of the museum, in which the fnuuo 
work of the animal* appears wholly naked. See the 
luLrmouious construction of each of them, the cuds of 
tlte bones turning in their sockets, tlie bone levers moved 
by weight or turned by the play of the muidn. the 
close overlapping and the hinges of the vertebra-, the 
amphora of the pelvis to bear the weight of the viscera, 
the continuity of the bony armature diargni with 
poising and transmitting pressure, and all this up|>anitus 
constructed on n monotonous plane, but rendered so 
living by imperceptible variations of function fur walk¬ 
ing, for prehension, for mastication, flying, *nmiming, 
the profound and elastic play of Use heart and the 
lungs. 1 
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Compare all the essential elements of thi* forest of 
ikclftoiLi, a forrst on the march toward a Wind destiny, 
from that of the rn.Mt gigantic of the sauriaxu before 
the flood, to that of the puniest reptile or tlir nmidlent 
bird. Surprise the same form* ami the prujmrtioiu in 
Uic buoy shell that 
protects this monster, 
vital as an oak. and 
this minute insect 
which n bud could 
COOCeaL See the wind 
from the chnsc pass¬ 
ing into the pointed 
mimJn, the slender 
cranium* of the** ten 
different animals, see 
the wake of the water 

nudamg ii|pin»( thc*r 
bony flukes iliat ex- 
tend along these cylin¬ 
drical InmIich, mh lie ll* 
big as towers, others 
small as worms. Note 
bow power is atxruml 
to grind bones in 
combat or the shells 
of fruits in eating in 
these twenty wild 
a n i vn * 1 m , great or 
small, whose lo ng 
jaw*, adjusted perpendicularly onr into tlie other like 
piocrx O# metal, are «lm>rutrd with fangs, lojiiirur, grind- 
stones for crushing, tearing, fracturing and foraging. 
Dig in the earth. Pass through a sieve the humus guth* 
ntxl between the little roots where underground insects 
swarm. Is this triangle of black rtone, smooth with sharp 
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edge*. the tooth at a vanished monster or a |>oliahed flint 
freon some prclii>torie atelier? This cnriitw> has the look 
ot a vegetable tubercle. Thi* elephant's malar resembles 
the ripples dug by water on some alluvial soil. This 
pot at c«p|wr, silver, day, this bronie or marldr boat 
has been so stamped with the mark of the damp eurtli. 
by dark stain* aiul livid line*, that it wiiu a fragment 
of it, thrown tip from its volcanors, shv|iiiig uiidrr its 
crust with lava and cmd. 

Go farther. Extend the comparison. Tliis stag's 
horn is like a wing or a fljuite. These root* like greedy 
fingm that dutch their prey to feed on it. These leaves 
spread out in scorch ot their fluid nourishment like 
lung* or fish-gill*. The sap of plants, like the Iduod of 
animals, circulates through the vcina. The hide of 
elephants. of rhinoceroses, of hippopotami, of croco¬ 
dile*. resemble* the hark of trees, or the rugged and 
mossy surface of rude*. The skin, the flesh of uxnnen, 
resemble the flesh of fruits, thr down of flowers. Cer¬ 
tain r«»nJins or tdii-ll* are like sex organs. These furry 
coats, variegated, speckled, spotted, striped, these red* 
dUh-hrown aring»*he!ls, cannot be perceived in tlic 
jungle grasM-B because Uicy blend there with the gold 
and red, with the velvet of the petal*, stalks, and leave*. 
In the moving picture* these torsos, these breasts, these 
limbs of nc-groso *mn a black Ironic full of motion, 
of which the resonance is gradually awakened by the 
gleaming light*. The slow motion give* to these run¬ 
ning dogs the a|ipeuraitce of snake*, to these flying 
birds the air of dancer*, to these fighting men the look, 
of swimmers, to tlms »kalrr» circling about, the ap¬ 
pearance of living statues that seek their center of 
gravity is a sinuous movement of continuous harmony. 
The egg recalls the giant star, whose rotation about its 
axis makes a perfect spheroid. 

The (forrt quiver* like a sea, and breaks into foam 
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hi the manner of waves, (lulf*. promontories, estuaries, 
seem rmhrnccd bv tbc water, that treat plastic matter 
that wnira atone at its pleasure, washes *w»y gravel 
and sand, slowly changes the profile* of the earth by 
alluvial deposit or by erosion, and is indefntignhly per- 
Mktont lu striking. caressing. falling, or dripping in the 
same spot. Would you not suppose that water bad 
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taken sixty centuries to model this Kgyptiun statue 
with its undulating. moving, smooth planes, balanced 
like tlie tide? That for ten thousand years it ltad rolled 
under its Booh this aliiuat spherical Chaldean or 
Chinese bend? The scratches, as of encounters with 
tbc neighboring shingle. the ridges, hollows, and prom¬ 
inences on its surface* surely seem to have been wrought 
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by water. The movement of painting of which L. B. 
Alberti asked. *' What is painting if it is not nixing the 
whole surtax- of a wave?" is tike the movement of 
water which ever-present mist and air mmitc at all 
the points of space. See the line of the earth blending 
in the distance with the line of the eky and the sweat of 
the sea. the tree like a mounting mist. fine, u twisting 
hush which dissolves in smoke and it slowly swept away 
to blend in the cmifiiM-d flight of the douiU. Follow 
the clouds themselves, like cupolas, like tower*, like 
domes piled one upon another, sometime* like the ocean, 
sometimes like mountain*, sometimes like fields covered 

with snow or flowers. 
See those glaciers 
and those lakes 
glistening like guns. 
The atmosphere, 
with its weight, the 
hght, the penumbra, 
and the reflection* 
that dance, light tip 
and bunt out. cause 
everything that exists to participate in the life of 
everything else. 



The forms of the universe are built upon a single 
plan. >Yhcrrver oor looks one findi it He is poor 
indeed, who does not know bow to sec in the skull of 
a man or an animal, for example, not only an admirably 
ordered landscape with its valleys and hills, its inner 
movements, its geological unity and its rhythm, but 
also a perfect piece of sculpture wjth its asymmetrical 
balance. its silent planes, its tapering lines, its expressive 
reliefs, its sinuous and pure profile*. Ami when man 
and his works appear ua the earth can it be by dumre 
that his weapon is like a daw, like a horn, like an 
animal’s means of protection, that jewelry entwines the 
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neck and inm u a reptile might, that a submarine 
rwemlJM a fish, «n airphwe rvwmblra » Uid or a 
gigantic insect. a sail resemble* a wing, a boiler or a 
wwer resrmWe* intr*tioe*, anil that a motor rvurmldea 
a beating heart? I* it, thru, by chance that religion* 
nre constructed on the plane of love, law* on the plane 
of hunger? Betwwen the mi ml ami the object* on which 
it dwdU ami which, for it* nourishment and arcurity. 
nit met it ami shape it unceasingly, there U a c©«- 
tinuou* ami henrfirrat interpenetration in which tike 
"imitation" erf the object ceases when the intrfligeuoe 
begins and in which "invention " stops when the object 
h forgotten. Tlii- *hi ti li of "Paradise" by Tintoretto 1 
in which everything is living form, seems as much a 
work of tlie mind as the Parthenon or nn automobile 
in which everythin* if abstract formula. And if the 
church of Brou re — ablet " nature * less than the 
Parthenon or on automobile does, it is not for want of 
having multiplied living forms, but because, in so doing, 
it has disregarded llu- meaning of the abstract formula*. 
What give* the abstract edifice its natural appearance, 
whut gives the edifice entirely nude of actual tiling* 
its spiritual significance, is the logical articulation of 
the elements that constitute both in the fever of dis¬ 
covery and the hid'd ardor of creation. 
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Chapter VII. PEDAGOGICAL DIGRESSIONS 

i 

W E MAY now ask ourselves if the event, the act, 
the scene—th«"ialijrct"—about which the poet 
discourse* to US, is not Mcnihauit through its 
peculiar rAle in a comedy that we play with ourselves 

in order to keep his work on n ntililstruni h.-ixi*, Per¬ 
haps we moke use of the subject merely to present those 
who cannot participate in the spiritual purpose of the 
comedy from catching a glimpse of ita evident vanity 
and from oraaing, thus, to place it like a screen between 
tbdr thirst far illuxioe and the terror of living. And 
perhaps we must seek in tliis, in tine last analysis. the 
•rcret of the fomentation exercised by tlic religious. 
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Since they ewJt by mean. ol the subject the social 
virtues they are charged with propagating. no doubt 
they have for simple soul* a sentimental altriurtioo which 
the harmony ol a work of art would not *u®e* to create. 
It la their danger) a* I am well aware, that the anecdote 
may take precedence over the great mystir sentiment 
and lead the multitude, and its interpreter, the artist, 
to substitute 111* seduction of the fact for the educative 
power of relations. And in the period* when this 
mystical sentiment is weak it b that which leads true 
creator* to denv Oic virtue of the " subject and to 
cult the virtue of the object, denuded of all its pie- 
turesqueueas or even of pure metaphysical construc¬ 
tion. so that it no longer has any visible bond with 
reality. When flic crowd turns to image* like those 
of the rue St. Sulpiee , 1 Courbet turns away from re¬ 
ligious subjects to point a handsome girl sleeping in the 
hav. Cdmuine to atudy three apples on the comer of a 
table, others, ere long, to measure hypothetical space 
in which there is no longer any incident whatever. 

The phenomenon is less new Ilian wc might suppose. 
When Hellenistic art runs after the picturesque, the 
man of power isolate* himself to carve a nude woman 
or demands in vain at tlie archaic old master* the secret 
of simplified planes and evident symmetries. W hen the 
supports of tlie cathedral are decked out with the 
meandering* of sentimental elaboration, when anec¬ 
dotal sculpture swamp* tlie profiles of the monument, 
then the portrait delight* in its aloofn«s *»d the fth- 
* tract conception of line for the sake ol line. Mid ora*, 
meiit for the sake ol oraiuucnt. replaces the concern 
for function more or less everywhere. On* Bne day 
Arab art forgets the intention of the mosque to revet 
madly in an endless ami objectlm* game od geometrical 

i (M* of At Hath ia puith mnnrwtal 
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formula*. 1 Everywhere the falling in of the keystone 
of the social vault gives the misled multitude a taste 
for the anecdotal or picturesque ''subject" that flutters 
it* most mediocre instincts, or else it drive* the solitary 
creator in just the opposite direction, to n rancorous 
contempt for the sentimental pretest, that turns now 
into brutality uivl now into pure ubstrnction, without 
nny issue, without any regard for the emotional world. 
In one nw everything heroine* ilixguttlng nonsense, 
in the other pretentious esoteric ism. 

The subject is. actually, only a pretest, a means of 
government, in abort a wea|>on utilised Ly living my¬ 
thologies and metaphysics to influence and arouse 
popular sentiment, and it haa strictly no significance 
froai the esthetic point of view. whose one iatetue 
concern i» tbc scorch for rhvthiu and harmony. Pre¬ 
cisely for thi* reason the artist become* truly free 
when a strong theocratic or political orgunizatioa suc¬ 
ceed* in impooing the subject on him. During those 
periods when importance to attached exclusively to 
the subject because it was inseparable from the ajipenr- 
ance and *pirit of the social edifice, no one spoke of it. 
no one thought of iL In periods when mm say it lots 
no importance they speak of nothing else. In regard 
to the subject, whatever it may he—pagan myth. 
Christian or Buddliist legend, Egyptian or Brahmin 
cosmology—the old artist* were like soidters in the 
ranlu to whom their chief gives real power by relieving 
them from any choice as to the etad to be attained, while 
leaving them free choke of the mean* to utilise. The 
first decorator that arose with a "Mastaba" of ft* 
old empire at Sokkara. the creator of the “Caryatides 
of Cnfclos" at Delphi, the sculptor of the friese of the 
“Apsaras'* at Angkor, the frescoist of the grottos at 
Ajaxita. the image-maker of Mohaac, of Autuii, of 
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Chart!**, Giotto at Padua or AMui, all fit jowl this 
advantage. which Michael Angelo begun to loot in the 
Sot me CIuiikI but which, tliafik* to hi* giant's heart, 
called forth the peculiar harmony of that work. ro«i- 
epjrrad in Ho*pair from the mental torture tliat rent 
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I refer to that senaation of Ught-he*rtr<ljir» ami 
victorious pear* that obedience give* u% when we have 
lHither ilic mrariA nor the temptation nor rvrti the 
vagwr*t idea of contesting the opportunity. Since none 
of the artists juat mentioned was as yet astailed by the 
I political, sentimental. or doctrinaire torment of the 
aearch for a “subject." nil their united focultk* tended 
to cxfirrai, with tbr grratmt possible force and sim¬ 
plicity. the form that symbolised in their ryes the mih- 
jrct proposed to them. Obedience means freedom am! 
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compMc freedom, on condition that He who command* 
himself obeys the mystic sentiment thut entuils obedi¬ 
ence about and beneath him. A* soon os skepticism 
oioirminjf the enda invoked niiiU at the top. despair 
rise* from the bottom and disrupts the whole edifice. 
Neither the beneficence nor the power of art arc doubted 
at that moment. but merely live legitimacy of the sub* 
ject, and. as to it. first the hesitation and then the 
ennui of the artisan compromise the power and the 
beneficence of the art. 

It is. then, less puerile but more imprudent lo my 
thut the "subject" n without importance, than to 
imagine that it represent* the essence of the work of 
art of wliich it in only a pretext, though indeed the mum 
one. The "subject." like money, is only a means of 
exchange and these who believe in its absolute value 
recall the misers who believe In that of money. The 
"subject” of the work of art is, as I have said, its 
harmony and its rhythm, of which the former IX* doubt 
creates unity in space, for our sense*. the latter the 
accord in time with the revolutions of the stars, the 
cadence of our step*. and the beating of our hearts. 
The "subject" is only the means of fixing our attention 
upon appearance* and inducing us to penetrate these 
a|»pearancea w as to attain the spirit. But it is this 
rA4r. precisely, that give* the subject its importance 
and confers upon it perhaps u hierarchical existence 
which the schools have abased to tbc point of folly, 
but which responds. I think, to the human value of the 
illusion that carries us toward it. 

It is quite evident that man matter* before every- 
thing, that the whole work refers first of all to him, 
always, and to the quality of the emotion that he baa 
been aide lo transmit to the work of His Hands. It is 
quite evident that fro pictures with identical subjects, 
• Kermeaa by Rubens ami a Hermes* by Tcaier*. derive 
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their importance—the oci* capital. the otlser mediocre— 
entirely from the quality peculiar to the tnnn who con¬ 
ceived each and has oc has not had the power to project 
hi* emotion at the fpectacle into the rrjm^riitAtioo he 
has (fitm of it. It is even quite evident that a knife 
painted by Chardin, an apple painted by Cfeamsr. a 
flower painted by Renoir. demand* a Hum at humanity 
that rediierat to fiothfojpin* tome Crucifixion composed 
by tome master belonging to a school* though ha had 
all the learning of a pupil of Michael Angrki or Ra¬ 
phael. Nevertheless, it accs&s that Rembrandt's “Good 
Samaritan,** Titian's M Adam and Eve/' 1 1 I ’ 

of the Count d'Ovgmc" 1 are capable of a rousing in ua 
a more prolonged echo of humanity than cion some still 
life painted by the same Rembrandt, the same Ti tints, 
or the same Greco. I aay "it a*nns, H not being alto¬ 
gether sure, for the special quality of each work, even 
wbm Isith an? by the same artist, plays the rile of first 
importance. 

But perhaps a "subject" in which there mingle a 
thousand echom of our moat remote moral or religious 
education, of the acts wc perform at every moment, 
of the sentiment* ami p;tx*ii>:i« that constantly Juail 
us, of the penuanent instincts tliat determine the 
essential direction of our acts, perhaps such a suhjr?i 
U iwut certain to move us, «v« If our mthetar culture U 
very advanced and if we are aware that the "subject" 
is never actually an afnl but rather the order which 
the mind is able to establish between events. When? 
ability and emotion are equal, perhaps it is a work's 
degree of complexity that oisurr* its hierarchic rank. 

B ut here again I might be answered that Rembrandt. 
Titian, or Greco puuntjyl a still life with the same com¬ 
plexity of thought or sentiment width they brought 

‘FmaiK m. 
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telling un liow * wnrrnir, clothed in iron, is carried 
from the tomb, in the presence of angels, by ascetic* 
whose livid fares arr drawn by suffering and prayer* 
Ikiw a wounded nun found by the of the road U 
picked up and his wound dressed by a charitable passer¬ 
by. ami into depicting the splendor of man and woman 
in the first dawn of the first garden. Unquestionably. 
Never t he l e ss , the force and importance of generous 
sentiments common to all men remain, it seems to me. 
mote essential m the latter case than in the former* 
Even with the whole weight of their creative force* 
Michael Angelo or Rembrandt could not modify ill* 
inner currents provoked in us. ;u in themselves* by the 
orulurica of spiritual exaltation which morality* reli¬ 
gions. successive philosophies have accumulated about 
certain sentiments that concern the development and 
the fate of tlic whole species. I know very well that a 
tuft of gra*c- by the edge of n pool lias as much plastic 
value as a Crucifixion, when both have l>ccn jsaivitrtl 
by Rembrandt. Rut as it has less sentimental value, 
perhaps tlierc in levs chance tlial we shall succeed in 
seising its plastic value by means of sentiment. 

U 

It is this sentimental value, unhappily, that drives 
creative minds away from the "grand subject*'* when 
the reign of the anecdote succeeds the reign of faults, 
and that impels them to seek tbc law of continuity and 
constancy in the relations of color and form—which 
is the true subject of the work of art—by painting a 
knife and a glass on a kitchen sink. There any uncer¬ 
tainty is impossible. There can l>e no question of 
anything but a plastic structure, raised by its own 
exaltation beyond good and evil. This spectacle of 
humility—or of pride* if you will possesses so great 
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nn educative powrr that, if one know* and wishes to 
understand it, it can lead to lyrical effusions supremely 
charged with humanity. A cake decorated with n 
•prig of laurel, by ('liordin. more surely satisfies » mind 
anxious to taste the emotion of birth nr ileath. than 
dors some canvas by Guido or Barucci that strives to 
represent ooe of these events with all poMihle elo¬ 
quence. 1 These mean* which ore. I repeat, throw of 


Mam a cat (Gera) 

harmony and rhythm, Wad auch a mind to seek in tl«c 
first sentimental emotion which it wiB experience on 
its way. an impression analogous to that which tlie 
canvas by Chardin give* it, and it must necessarily 
Hnd it, eventually. 

The moat human spectacle does not remain human, 
docs not even really acquire its human value unless it 
is transmitted to us by methods free from the anecdote 
that makes us laugh or weep. If indeed the painter 
• PiCS. 13*. 1»» 
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and llic sculptor «rc deeply moved by tbe death of a 
friend, foe instance. or the npparition of a child, or by 
xome famous execution, they reveal it only by a pitiless 
following unit, through purely plastic processes,of the sig¬ 
nificant promincMM that render tlic seme perceptible, 
the profiles that define it in space, the receding planes 
that make this spore participate in it, everything that 
makes it a block of closely united e|i-ni*nt», «wl the 
secret rhythm that gives it unity in movement. The 
reward of such an attitude is that any one who grad* 
uatiy readies this impartial view of the world enters 
an absolutely pessimistic spiritual region where he only 
considers death and pain—unless they touch hitn per¬ 
sonally—from the (esthetic point of view. This fotrv* 
him to regard the image with an intellectual delight 
that leaves no room for pity. 

I once surprised myself wishing that a certain s|>eo- 
tacJc of war might continue, because of its beauty. And 
1 have realized in this connection why the “Massacre 
of the Innocents," by Rrucgiirl or Poussin, the “May 
Second" or the “Massacre" by Goya, the “Massacre 
of Soso’* or the "Medea" by Delacroix, the terrible 
equrntrxan rfligy that Titian made of “Clurlri the 
Fifth." the “Horrors of War." by Kwhi-nv id I V. <• 
Crucifixions by Rembrandt or by tbe Primitives of 
Flanders, France. or Italy, tbr sanguinary idols of the 
Aztecs. the Hindus, the negroes, the Assyrian bas- 
reliefs of the chime or of war. so many other works in 
which carnage or violence are displayed or described, 
leave only an impression of certitude., calm, light¬ 
heartedness. security.* Tbe sentimental anecdote is 
completely effaced and the creator and the spectator 
breathe an atmosphere of indifference concerning the 
optimistic ends that man attributes to life, and of 
definite acceptance of tbe cruelty of God. I have rrad. 
1 nr* m. «. as. iw. nr. ist. im. 
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I iio not know where. that MkhacI Angeio oat day 
pierced with a liow a street-porter in order tost tody his 
agony. It is useless to point out the absurdity of the 
lUHtilute, if one attempts to moke history of it, hut if 
on* is willing to consider it as a legend it b useful to 
emphasize its symbolic truth. 

It was while watching, ooc day, a surgical operation 1 
that I surprised the secret of “composition** which 
confers nobility u|M3o any " subject * ‘ ami that can aaiure 
to the *'great subject’' its manifest pre-eminence orer 
all others The group formed by the patient, the 
surgeon, his aides, and the spectators, appeared to me 
like a single organism in action. I saw at once that it 
was impossible it should not be so, since each was at 
hb own task and all united about the name center 
where the event was taking place, some through their 
profession, other* through their passionate interest in 
the spectacle, this other because he constituted the 
chirf reason for the event. It was the event itself, the 
very culture of the event, that determined in every 
dimrauon and aspect of the group the position* of the 
bodies, arms, hands, shoulders, heads, none of which 
avoided or could avoid its all-powerful influence without 
weakening, thereby, the harmony and rhythm of this 
group. Tire light Ml where it was necessary for it to 

fall for each of the actors to sec what he hod to do. The 
disposition of surfaces, the arrangement of planes, the 
Mjccesaioft of masoe*. the height or lowness of reliefs 
was determined by function. An inner functional 
logic rigoruudy established a visible structural logic, 
of which nothing could be modified without the func¬ 
tional logic itself ceasing at once to move toward its 
end. If a painter had been present, if he had asked the 
different actors of the drama wot to stir so that he could 
copy the scene, the ensemble would have been disrupted, 
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the organism would have ceased to exist. the emotion 
would have disappeared with the function ibelf. ibe 
mistake of all schools is to "po-" the Now. 

erm » portrait is not "poord “ It U made to the 
mtcrvuls between lilting*. when the painter dine*, 
talks, walks with Ids model, or dor* not even see him. 
All the more reason for iw>t "posing" an event that is 
capable of revealing its plastic unity through the multi¬ 
tude of elements that animate it. Every composition 
that is not organic has the rigidity, the coldness, the 
emptiness of death. I am wrong, for death is living. 
Man. by means of art. hns siieoreded. as a gmpral rule, 
in being more dead than death. 

In short, the area* has an inner andwsque, of which 
rery few hitherto have suspected the actual existence 
anil of which the " composition" is hardly uaytiling 
but an unconscious and too merely approximate symbol. 
It U a complex organism, composed of habitually inde¬ 
pendent dement*. which only a moral force can unite, 
which only an (esthetic force can render. It can be 
expressed only with difficulty and, as it were, theoreti¬ 
cally, by sculpture. It can merely be evoked by line. 
Only great symphonic painting which (days os it like* 
with forms, values, colors, reflection*. passage*. lights, 
and shadows, expressing the universe in ail its dimen¬ 
sions. can catch for *11 time its ephemeral but essential 
life. The room where n woman is giving birth, the 
enre of the infant, his first alcpa, accident, death, read 
ing, or music enjoyed in common, certain work* of 
industry. agriculture, or war that group men and 
wximru about a concentric and profoundly absorbing 
action, reveal in this way the plastic drama to anyone 
who knows how to watch them. 

The Egyptians had the intuition of the thing, cer¬ 
tainly. hut they had at their command scarcely any¬ 
thing but the linear convention, codeword by a aocinl 
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and religious liicrutisin too sever* for them to be able 
to evoke from it* depths and animate with it* inner 
circulation llic complex organism that alone can reveal 
the law of tlve great compaction, in which wntiment 
and plastic art necessarily (tine. The Greek*, with tlicir 
concern for anatomical perfection, could acarcrly have 
nupectol it* exi*l*iWTr, an the |tciliincut of Olympia 
and tlie Fales of l’hidiiu verm to testify dearly.* It i» 
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not until w reach Giotto.’ in whom the end «»f the 
Mediterranean effort coincided with the blonomillg of 
Christian tMuIrrnm. tliat we see this main awl funda¬ 
mental sentiment being formulated foe the first time in 
a decisive fashion by the nb-lhgenec. which unfortu¬ 
nately commanded, as yet. only rudimentary mctlxxls 
and could merely project, unfalteringly, its shadowy 
uiill at upon the wall. 

» Vi*. 1.14 
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Bevand this the slaw Ulnr of clearing IWiy by Mnsw* 
cio and da Vino, by Michael Angelo, Rapluel. I itian, 
Tintoretto, and Ruben* wm necessary » that Rem¬ 
brandt and Rembrandt alone in painting up to this 
period. flight make the maximum and the totality of 
his methods converge toward the end to Ik* attaint'd. 1 
In him the “subject" is found exactly at the point of 



Natvxul Oauunc CowrosiTios (OprmUMi) 

equilibrium between the human emotion awl the plastic 
impression. and he gnwp* tldi fugitive moment with 
such powrr that the whole world—at that instant 
amalgamated by light and present through all its ele¬ 
ments in a few bent sboulderx a few bowed foreheads, 
a few hands held out toward a tomb or a cradle—seems 
a single organism operating in the tfiuor occupied by 
this tomb or this cradle. It ii the event itaelf that 
■n* t*» 
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oonipnar* the group* and delegates to the plastic symbol 
it* |*wrr of M-iitiiiirat. 

In the instinct of the image-maker* of the French 
cathedra! aid the Buddhist wnilptun of India, espe¬ 
cially of Cambodia and Java. there was n trendy appear¬ 
ing an irresistible impulsion toward an organic order 
analogous to that of Rembrandt. 1 I remarked, apropa* 
of Giotto, that this ora’ and most fruitful conception of 
n whole is tpiite evidently a sign of the meeting of the 
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ancient principles of architectonic construction and of 
Christian sentiment at its height. W* know the 
analogies of Christianity and Buddhism. They were 
to pursue one another, for the sake of our spiritual 
unity, as far os the form which visual emotion assumes 
in the secret heart. 

All this is very simple at bottom. It is never our 
business to invent episodes but to combine with sobriety 
and express with power the order according to which 

' IV- >*• *». l»s. 
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every rvmt appears to us. Thi* M dome I fed sure, by 
■II born creators. Remhrandt takes most of his ‘‘ sub¬ 
jects'* from scripture. Mich a el Anfdo also- Villon. 
Punl. Baudelaire scran almost incapable of inventing 
episodes, a privilege belonging almost always to the 
inferior Romanesque or dramatic literature, Shake- 
speare, himself, has recourse to history, like ti»e Greek 
or French tragic poets, like the Jewish lyricists. Can 
we say that all tlioe lacked imagination? Except fur 
Rembrandt and Rubens, do we know a painter endowed 
with an imagination more grandiose than Tintoretto's? 
Y«< he borrowed from Titian or Michael Angelo moot 
of hi* ‘'subjects." On the basis of Ui» immediate emo¬ 
tions, the genuine creator combines the eptaodea which 
his traditional deity or hahit celebrate more simply. 
Nor is the event the real point of departure. It is the 
immediate emotion aroused by the node woman, by 
birth, death, man at hi* work, and the relations of all 
these things to light, spurn, and the agitation of man's 
heart. Docs it suffice, then, to copy? No doubt. But 
it is necessary to know bow to copy. To know how to 
copy is to know how to summarise, simplify, chooar. 
accentuate. To copy is to disengage from a chaos of 
confused sensations tiir significant points to which 
emotion is attached and wliich are united by thought 
through pavttges subtle enough to allow only throe 
peaks to emerge, while dearly showing their lasting 
relationships 


ill 

We cannot really judge of there question* *av* in the 
hour* when some great common sentiment sweeps an 
entire crowd, already prepared hy collective, secular 
education, toward the material symbols of the image 
to be realised. If this sentiment and this education are 
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lacking, it ii ihcmmij - for the individual—by a aort of 
miracle, a* if be bad born divinely chosen to pour** 
them himself and. while tracing them to their natural 
source*, to haw sufficient cruelty toward himself to 
keep watch over his sentimental emotion* through hi* 
•esthetic emotions, and his scstbetic emotions through 
his sentimental emotions in a reciprocal sad continuous 
exchange. The artistic education is the most arduous 
of all for it consists neither in registering nor classifying 
nor expounding facta. The only means toward Mich 
an education, the only authority as to its value lies 
in the seniiWity of master and pupil, ami sensibility— 
since it admits oo instrument of measurement—will nut 
suffer any standard of choice to be imposed upon it. 

Plaitie art is. of all arts, the least understood and the 
least easy to understand. Through the ear we receive 
the opinions of others, which demands virtually no 

|iertnnol effort- Through the rye wr are forced to form 
one for ourcHve*. Which is why we do nut choose to 
Iwlirre in the rduratinn of the eye hut recoil from it 
iiiatiuctivcly, because it drmands a personal effort of 
which few of us are capable. Wo willingly admit that 
algebra ar music necessitate a preliminary initiation, 
bemuse they express tbcinadvcs with the aid of rigidly 
oonventional symbolic ngn* and present an infinity of 
possible combinations. But as soon as we are able to 
distinguish an elephant from an umbrella we regard 
l be education of the eye u completed. From that 
moment we plunge headlong into uncontrolled senti¬ 
ment. which the painting or the statue is henerforth 
reduced to the servile rile of exalting, and which tlie 
moat puerile symbolism precisely that which is con¬ 
tent with distinguishing an elephant from an umbrella— 
niftier* to express. 

Everybody, or almost everybody, knows that the 
word, or in any ease the sound, only indirectly roper- 
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need of checking up tbr world of imagery by tbe real 
world demand* an incessant effort that permit* no 
filtering; almost no one suspects thnt sculpture, and 
especially pointing. stand at a particularly unstable 
point of equilibrium between the subject and the object. 
THo*e who would be incapable of learning thfc language 
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urnt* the object, which gives the poet and W p OChB y the 
musician unbounded liberty. Everybody, or almost 
everybody, believes that the Image is the object tuid 
declares himself satisfied if the object is rrcogniraMe. 
No one. or nlmust no ooc suspects that the permanent 
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—the most intellectual of all—decide at oner that it 
is unintelligible. Those who would be capable of learn¬ 
ing, decide that it U the Imt mtrlketual of tongue* uml 
resen<d for a few penam* wboac visual endowment in 
tw iloabt estimable but insufficient to educate and ripen 
the mind. No one has asked himself why, foe example, 
the period of finest production in to different in the 
different arts. For the musician »rul especially for the 
writer St almost always lie* between the fortieth and 
fiftieth years; the education of the brain by the ey<? 
being alow, arduous, unceasing, and imlrbted to nothing 
outside itself, almost all the great musters of painting 
have produced their finest works after their fiftieth 
year and. when the) have lived to be very old, have 
not traced to reveal their steady rise in freedom noil 
strength up to the eud. I am thinking, in the matter 
of the great painters, of Veronese. Rubais. Rchibrmndt. 
Vclauquex. Pouniu. Drlncroir. Cezanne and, in the 
matter of those who have lived to be very old. of 
Cranach, Fran* Hols, Goya. Hokusai, and of the 
sublime examples of 1 itirin' and Renoir.* 1 lie plastic 
education, more than any oilier, appeals only to those 
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«bo with to acquire it out u the result o { fashion or 
pedantry. but through passion. 

Everything change* after we have pondered the 
words of Spinoza: “The ideas that we have of exterior 
bodies indicate rather the constitution of our own body 
than the nature of exterior bod**," and when, on the 
other hand, we realize that painting, almost to the 
same degree as algebra or musical notation, is u Ian* 
gunge the conventional elements of which can group 
tbrnurive* according to infinite combinations that 
have no other object than to display a formal uni! col¬ 
ored harmony tending to recreate the unity of space, 
and of a formal and colored rhythm tending to recreate 
the continuity of movement. Innate and universal 
competence then seems laughable, esoteric-ism irritating, 
humility necessary. I remember the time when I re¬ 
garded Egyptian work as that of infants, the Chinese 
as monkeys, the Dnividion* as madmen. The period 
is not so far away when 1 considered tin* Toilers as 
monsters, and the negro artists as gorilla*. Vet among 
them were forms, evolved long before, which I could 
view from a wide and distant perspective and which, 
by means of education Ami atavism, might have formed 
part of the normal nrcewnty of my usual vision. 

It is all a matter of convention, not even of universal 
convention, and one must know the signs of it according 
to the period and the place. IIow should a man without 
culture conceive the forms to be bo™. bow diould be 
understand even the forms that were being bora, when 
ancient forms escape so often the understanding of the 
mewl cultivated man? I Lave heard it aaid that the 
Chinese, who belong to a swpmor civilisation, haw 
absolutely no understanding of what a European paint- 
fog represents—a portrait, for instance--and are quite 
ready to look at it u|Mnle down. And I imagine that 
the day when Paolo Uccello introduced perspective into 
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hi* work*, although devised hy him to approach reality 
a* closely as possible, the spectators, accustomed to the 
convent ion* of the school of Giotto. found his works 
wholly umutt'll igil>l«*. 1 

It is necessary to leans. Even* perhaps especially, to 
Irani that tlie same language can express different pe¬ 
riods. different lilnw, different diameter*, indrjienilently 
moreover, of Its own nature. Not only lUcirve and 
Baudelaire, blit florin* and Vaugela*. Baudelaire 
and my evtd-deafer uac the name words. Pcojrk con¬ 
sider Michelet and Victor Duruy as historians because 
they make use of similar materials. Nevcrtkelaa, 
Jcan-Paul Laurens, altliough he spmkt the tame lan¬ 
guage os Delacroix, is closer to Victor Duniy than to 
Delacroix. ami Delacroix would agree better with 
Michelet, though speaking another language, than 
Michelet would agree with Victor Duruy. 

'* Painting is a matter of the mind,” said da Vinci. 
We limit realise this if we wish to restore its dignity 
by wresting it from tlic Burnt inns. But we must also 
realise that it is a matter of poetry as well, and not sup- 
pov that two men who express tLiimelvw by painting 
are both painters because of that. There are gram¬ 
marians of painting who are do more painters than the 
grammarian* of language arc writers. My coal-dealer 
speaks French, but Baudelaire is a poet in French. 
Cahanrl express** himself in painting, but Kenoir b a 
poet in painting. We move "through forests of sym¬ 
bols/' certainly. Here, again, we inu*t realise that 
soma of thrar symbols, alike ut first sight, conceal a 
different spirit, and that some others, dissimilar at 
first sight, mask the some spirit There i* Ira distance 
between Houser ami Corot, who are separated by nearly 
three thousand years, and who express themselves 
through signs that have no analogy, than between 
• Pis. Hi. 
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Corot and some illustrious professor of painting who 
live* in the udi epoch and use* similar sign*. 

Granting this, and that we are familiar with the con- 
vnilscm that pretend* to enclose the world. whether in 
the rigid or sinuous play of lifted on n plane, or in the 
animated reliefs of volume* on an Irregular surface, or 
in an entirely detached form imitating the real form, 
whether one accepts Kgyptian symbolism. Hindu sym¬ 
bolism. Greek symbolwm. whether on* consents to 
more conventional representation still, in which the 
linear arabesque, the flat tone, the introduction of 
value* «nd half tone* reproduce at will all the preceding 
effects augmented by tbe immense melodic and sym¬ 
phonic resource of color, it remains for US to penetrate 
the very spirit of the work, that is to say it* quality. 
This is a less arduous task than the Amt. since all lan¬ 
guage beur* in itself a secret harmony that is pnqwr 
to it and that is not dearly evident unless it unites 
with the spiritual harmony of man by paasuge* SO subtle 
tliat both fuse in an irresistible unity. But for that 
very reason this quality i» less easy to define; and, in 
the lost analysis, it need render account to nothing 
nave to Uic sentiment of the individual. 

Anatomical rendering is only on* more convention, 
and jxrhnp* more dangerous thau any other since 
Occidental art, thanks to it, has almost been engulfed 
in the search for physicnl perfection, while Oriental 
art. which gave no thought to it. penetrated as a matter 
of course, through ita cvcutant symbolism. into the 
empire of Idea*. Without discussing anatomical render¬ 
ing any further, therefore, we may my that line. mass, 
and color derive their accepted meaning from the mind 
alone and that none of them luw the right to pretend 
to be closer to reality than the others, even if we admit 
that art endeavor* to render reality. Neither line nor 
nuus Ivor color exists by itself. Once their form of «■ 
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press]on is fixed. nil are functions of that inner tore* 
which spring* from th*- enthusiasm ©f an artistic multi* 
tudi? at work or from a solitary port. None of the mrth. 
ods rrrmtrd to symbolise form I wave reality save through 
thesr spiritual relation* with the expression of an idea, 
the ensemble of which lie* entirely in the intention at 
the creator. 

It is this ensemble that we must first seek to under¬ 
stand. The surgical operation, mentioned above, re¬ 
vealed to me in a flash the supremely important and 
almost unique r6lc uhkh this durable play*, and at 
the same time the means we must use to sneered in 
expressing it. Not a detail, no matter how insignificant 
ill appearance, but depends upon it and is determined 
by its esnrntiaJ function, as tie form of the humblest 
organ is determined by the function of an organism of 
which it is only ft part. Detail does harm if it u not 
indispensable to the radiance of the ensemble. The 
ensemble does not radiate unk*s it forms a whole from 
which nothing can be taken away. The nnrrow gleam 
of the knife in the “Medea'* 1 of Delacroix assume* a 
tragic significance because the entire movement of the 
drama, the terrible face that look* hark, the flying hnir, 
the torso swollen with anger, the arms clasped about 
the Hmp children. sJI converge in the gleam of the knife 
through the play of Use Line*. The woods would nerm 
less deep in the Fite Champttre. 1 and the green shadow 
that Boats between the black trunks lew mysterious if 
Watteau had not accentuated the silence and the peace¬ 
ful seclusion by this rose in the ivy, this crimson ribbon 
agniiu* the gray satin of a oarsage. 

I remember, in a certain *'Etnlombment" by Rem¬ 
brandt. nn almost imperceptible blue stripe that runs 
smm nrisl'i tluouii What it the meaning of this 

•IV >«. 
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gmy note in the greatest drama of hotory? One 
doe* not scc it unlo« cm* analyzes the picture: only 
the en*emMf appear* at first. tlie weight oi the rarptr 
in the aniui of friend*, the lortow of Uie woinru. the 
bleeding wound*, and the inertia of the god. It does 
not forre itarlf upon one. But tlsc moment our it 
one know* why the flesh of Christ is 10 livid, why this 
odor of the sepulcher float* over all these auspicious 
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whit^nmam, why this almost mandible cry of the flut* 
introduces into the wail of the oboe* anil the violoncellos 
os it were a faint recollection of the joys of the world 
that imderf everything more hojeW In a portrait 
of u woman by Goyu it is impossible to see any thing but 
n mouth where the hlood bent* above glistening teeth, 
nothing hut (laming eyra, warm anna, a few flower* or 
sparkling jewels here and there, because there is nothing 
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eW nail r 11 this U wwunn' to expTtw a«ul suffices U> 
rqimi Ibr image of her vicious beauty. I know n 
Javanese Buddha. 1 smooth and naked, in which the 
surface* didr into one another like pure, uunjiploJ 
water, * nort of ldoek of uniform light, the whole of 
whose single wave rods in two mannered and ehnrmiryj 
hands, wrll cared *f or. pulpy, full of rrrasr* and hiding* 
place* like flowm. The curve of a baud, caught by 
chance in the apanu of Angkor, is prolonged.* through 
the serpentine quality of the torso down to the foot of 
like daaerr because nothing superfluous intervene*, 
neither a misplaced trinket nor an excessive muaruliir 
jirotuberanor, to break thecontinuous wave tliat unite* 
them and it repealed the whole length of the friexe in 
invisible echoes. 

We should look at a picture or a statue os we look at 

a monument, not in regard to some carved leaf but in 
regard to the structural logic that determines its po*« 
turc and indicate* its functions. This logic iltdf will 
Iwl the rye* bock over the carved leaf so that we can 
admire its very vrining*. The absence of this logic 
would explain why the leaf, lost in the enormous editor, 
would be enough in itself to arouse our distaste. An 
error does not shock in a harmonious ensemble. In on 
inharmonious ensemble we see only error*, even if not 
everything is error. Suppose a man stood at Chantilly, 
between the modern chAtcau and tin- outbuilding* of the 
old chiUau. I should ask him to look first at one build¬ 
ing und then at the other. If he did not yet understand 
I should ask that after having taken a king look at the 
church of Brou. or even at the church of Abbeville, or 
wen tbe Cathedral of Klieinu, in which there are so 
many splendidly attractive details, he should turn to 
the 1'ulace of the Pt>j>e» at Avignon. 1 

' I*. IM. ' Fi* IM. 
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IV 

The ornamental profusion of architecture* in a state 
of degeneration eorrejionda, in the picture, to *acn- 
ficing an ensemble which it* painter shows himself. by 
this very fact, inciipnblr of coocdving. to useless ante* 
dotal or picturesque 
detail*. Neverthe¬ 
less. lliis profusion 
acquire* a singular 
savor in the Primi¬ 
tives who employ it 
—I mean especially 
tltc Primitive* of tier- 
many or Plamlcrs. 
for the Italian mani¬ 
fest* an admirable 
plastic intelligence 
from the outset uf 
painting. Itisbecisuae 
in the (tennim or 
Flemish Primitive 
this profusion dor* 
not rise from a drwv 
to daulc the spectator 
bv a falae science, a 
arrvile virtuosity, the 
display of an erudition as inordinate as it is hollow, but 
from a candid acnipulou*nr»* not to forget anything he 
knows or feels. What saves him is the freshness of what 
he feels and the naivete with which he recounts what lie 
knows. The ensemble, which has. in him as in molt fully 
developed masters, a profound spiritual existence, is not 
given its unique value, as in the cane of the Utter, through 
plastic processes that subordinate the emotion expert- 
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din'd to tike wmseiousues* of this euiotioo and to the 
means of expressing it provided hy the intelligence. Tim 
emotion gptiinwd, which has been h roused by w^Titi- 
meut. » caprcrocd precisely by the accumulation of 
everything that can help to render llir fmw of tin's sen¬ 
timent. If detail dominates hew. it never harms the 
ensemble, which ia Itacii nothing l*it an nrrumulatum 
of details arranged as well «* pO— ib i s alioiit a single 
emotion that coofuaeiily floods them with its power. 

So. while in him who attains the peaks of [Minting 
the equilibrium is railisni between instinct and miaou, 
it ia broken in the decadent, who does not even suspect 
it and gropes hi* way blindly, with the tip of his 
Academic sword, in an anarchic universe. In the Prim¬ 
itive Utia equilibrium strives to be realised, and tire 
work d e ri v e s its touching character from tbs very |Mis¬ 
sion of this striving. At tint the beginning of love. then 
its full |K>»tct»km. finally its dissolution in the disgust 
and lassitude of the act. Compare from this point of 
view Gentile da Fabriano, Raphael and Itarocci, or. 
to choose three names in a single school. Carpaccio, 
Titian. Baasuao. And you will np|wvciatc what dis¬ 
tinguishes detail envisaged as a logical function of the 
whole. In one ease the detail and the whole both sub¬ 
ordinate themselves to Uieir function as regards senti¬ 
ment, in the other Use detail and the whole arc both 
ilrprived of logic and arntimrnt. 

In the latter ease you will get a perfect example of 
academic procedure, which the young Rembrandt still 
utilised in the “Lroson in Anatomy" at the Hague. 1 
and which he suddenly renounced, having achieved 
success and fortune, to watch men toiling, agonizing, 
dying in the dwelling* of the poor quarters, women 
toding, weeping, giving birth to children, and to watch 
children being born or playing. The School substitutes 

■Fi| l« 
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for the organic conception of the master*. «hich it U 
incapable ol comprehending. what it culls 'compo- 
sstlon." a collection of recipe* borrowed from the eatc- 
rior aspect of tlwsr works, from the grouping of objects 
1U iJ figures wbose concentric arrangement it arize* 
but of which the human source is nhsolutely inaccessible 
to it. It is. however. simple to jera'P it; simpler, indeed, 
than to discover rhythmic formulas- It i* simpler to 
contemplate a living spectacle from the standpoint of 
one’s own personality than to attempt to render this 
spectacle from the standpoint of the to-called arrange¬ 
ment shown by a canvas of Raphael. TRiaja. Ruben*, 
or Pouasin- It is a matter of suffering, feeling, loving, 
of comparing one's love, one"* srasatioos. snd one's 
suffering with the impression* one receive* ««f the 
visible world and binding them together with lines of 
force that compel the form and the heart to agree. The 
mysterious thing is that this ability should be grauted 
to very few men. Almost all serve up again in their 
“Model Rating" the polygons and pyramid* that they 
have taken bodily, with a tracing, from the “ Mas* of 
Bolwnn" or the “Traiwfiguratioo." 

lXmi Olio mean that tradition docs not east in forms 
of art springing from the same people, that technique 
cannot be transmitted, perfecting itself from age to age. 
that the craft of the architect, the sculptor, or the 
painter cannot l>c taught? It u so far from meaning 
till* Li tat I believe, quite on the contrary, the tradition 
of the great artistic civilizations is strictly bound to the 
progressive discovery and the joyous conquest of the 
organic character of art. The tradition is born, grows, 
gather* strength, ripens, wanes, and die* at the same 
time that the spiritual life of a people is bora, grows, 
gathers strength, ripens, wane*, ami die*. Men of the 
same cndl. speaking the same tongue, working in the 
same shop, the same atelier uruler the orders of the same 
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master. use the wme tool*, grind the same color*, han¬ 
dle the name substance*. spread ovrr the same store* 
the same layer of plaster to fix tl»e paiuting then? by 
the wiuie promtn, punting the same Kiiflnliliag maile 
with the same wood according to the same principle* 
with the same rope* and the name inula. 

The instrument play* a human rile in the formation 
• *if the artist. It shape* his Hand. It nltucks the mate¬ 
rial. different according to the place and the period, 
with an iron more or less strong, more or leas sharp, 
more or less hard. Geological nliajw* and the quality 
of the light intervene every instant, during never*! 
generation* to orient the master and hi* disciples 
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toward a fashion of seeing that gradually mollifies their 
fashion of feeling and being. This is well known in the 
case of language itself which fashions little by little 
the form of reasoning. A man, no matter how great, 
doe* not run uway from his craft, his guild, his race, 
and the impulsions which they give him without running 
awav, a* the sauic lime, from the universality of man¬ 
kind which this craft, thi* guild, this race have helped 
to model; it i« they which transmit to men the seenrta. 
sentiments, and idea* that have come down from other 
times. And this is so true that the greatest return to 
the real traditions that are disregarded or falsified by 
the School moat of the time- 
Thto wo* the r&le of Rub«**, restoring the painting 
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of his country to its Flemish sourer* against the 
Itocnnnizm of Flanders, after having, according to the 
counsels of 1 I>uk Mine Rottiaobcra, studied the Italian* 
but understood them better than they. It is the rtklo 
of Pouudn. accomplishing in Italy the same task for 
France. It it that of Delacroix rv-ratabluluiig, amid 
the outcries of the Academy professors, the gcrat ani¬ 
mated form of an organic movement against a tradition 
that had been led astray by the pupil* of David. It is 
that of C^xanne leading Impressionism bock to the 
mncnnnrntsl Mppmarli to a tlimriiiinenuoiul world 

when the painters had lost themselves in tlir dance of 
atoms and of floating reflections. The appearance of 
the heroic individual Isas always marked the break 
with an old. worn rhythm that is out of breath, out of 
touch with its sources, ami the introduction of a younc 
rhythm in the tradilKiiial settings. These consist, 
everywhere, of the national character, the teachings of 
the hritoornl and geographical surroundings, the aonal 
and ideological evolution that has circulated mister- 
nuwoiidy in the soul of the last generations, and the 
trill to maintain the mind ut tin- level of the ruing flood 
of life so as to understand it and. in cose of need, master 
it. It ia these tilings that n master worthy of his name 
teaches his pupils. 

The atrictneu of the tradition, which enslaves and 
perverts the *rnk. will never per rent thp strong from 
revivifying its spirit from time to time through the 
revolutionary intervention of the very power that ani¬ 
mates them and which they add to the age-old edifice 
like a spirt or a tower. What alaays revolts the herd 
is that, since the organ cluingr* its function before 
changing its form, it is never aware that the function 
has bent changed and that the new form, which is the 
poet himself, it precisely the announcer of the new 
function. Tin- traditional creator, the poet, U not the 
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professor win* employ* His most sldllfuj recipe* in con¬ 
structing a Grtui>-Kraai»*anrr palace to the glory of 
all tlie arts; Hr it the mgirHef who exhibits nn airplane 
IQ the ball of that |»laor. 

The palace has no style, the airplane has. That in 
tbr whole matter. Tradition, even if it nppeiu* in the 
form of revolution, has for its object to nstiaiituin and 

rr-cataldiih style in 
tiie npn»a>r forms 
of an epoch, u people, 
a function, or a nan. 
That is to a.v that it 
is a struct my talent 
from life and return¬ 
ing to life aftiT pass¬ 
ing through the iniml; 
it is a atnsrtUTe whose 
unity iu space and 
eontinuity in time 
restore to the man. 
to the function, to the 
people, to the epoch 
in question their uni¬ 
versal tpprsranre 
and significance. He 
it Ho wishes to defenrl 
the School can furnish 
only one argument of any value. The task of the School 
b. perhaps. to outline faintly in time the arabesque which 
the masters traced yesterday or will trace tomorrow in 
^mee. In this way it may manifest, according to its 
modest means, the continuity of our effort between the 
great moments of our spiritual hfe, since they are 
scporatnl by critical perxxls in which all rhythm* air 
lost. Foe example, perhaps without the rehool of 
• n**. m. m 
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Ikilojfiiit wc should iwit have hod the French seventeenth 
of eighteenth century, or even the nineteenth. 

Tlw unfortunate tiling it thill there in nothing alive 
in lliis arabesque, thot it deviates very quickly from 
it* path to end in thou* nii.v-Tnblc recipes Against which 
thf xtrong mail finally prntrat*. Acting anvmety to the 
great tradition that gradually introduces style into life, 
hr suddenly reintroduces life into style, and causes the 
fragile framework set up by tlw schouli to crack on 
nil ride*. This raises up against him all the routine- 
loving professionals and the multitude behind them. 
It was the masters who in tlw course of history have 
given us our habitual attitude* of mind. Wliesi they 
themselves discard them we do not forgive tlieiu tile 
effort to which they force us in order to understand 
them, even when wc do not have to follow them. And 
this is so true that once we arc habituated, and habitu¬ 
ated by them, to their own style wc do not permit then* 
to develop its possibilities, to go further or elsewhere. 
We huve seen this in our day with Iteno«r, for instance, 
whoae first works were gravely (Minted out to him by 
purists as a reproach fur producing others that do not 
rrannblc them. A sentiment of incontestable honesty, 
but completely comic. 

In short, there is a cum* for these alternations of 
tradition and revolution that strikes us in the develop¬ 
ment of a great epoch of art hi which several generation* 
|i*r4icip*te. It appears in two things: first comes the 
establishing of an organic equilibrium between the life 
that flows through the emotions of man and the atylc 
According to which his period, his race, ami hi* own 
nature urge him to evpreui it; on the other hand, there 
it the rupture of this equilibrium due to the decrepitude 
of the period or the race or to the sudden or violent 
introduction of element* foreign to tlie period and the 
race which the mass of artists have lost the power to 
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assimilate. Life u all discovery, color. movement. ex¬ 
pansion. conquest. Style is *11 likrarchy. prohibition, 
subordination. 

Certain quite living things, like the "Victory of 
Samothrace," arc almost without style. Certain highly 
stylised things, like the "Archer* of Persrpolis" are 
almost without life. Olliers, like the "ChliotMT of 
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Delphi." carry’ tlic uaioo of style ami life to the highest 
peak of their power of expression. 1 Id cubch when both 
fuse, au at the sad of the oW empire of Memphis or the 
Theban Middle Empire, os in the Creek sixth and fifth 
centuries, as in the French twelfth, thirteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries, m in the time of the Grottos of 
Klktra in India, of the palaces of Angkor in Cambodia, 
of the Temple of Baroboudoor in Java, as in the period 
' I* MS. ITS. 
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of T*ar»g in Chinn, a prodigious hour of the human soul 
strike in which its power of love, reaching an apogee, 
arrange themselves spontaneously according to it* max¬ 
imum of will-power. When style prrponikntM the 
reign of dogma come* quickly, giving the illusion of 
capturing life. impressive at find hut speedily tyranmcal. 
sterile, and soon deadly. When life is in the ascendant 
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and gives the illusion that it will not bum out. there 
comes a *taLc of ehao* that is intoxicating for those who 
feel it, hut anarchic and exhausting If it does not lead 
to a new equilibrium, thanks to the action of some great 
individual or tome ardent group of individual*. 

There are a hundred example* of the*e alternative 
rhj-ili.ru; for example: the Egyptian style of the new 
empire that ended In a monotonous academicism from 
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which. at the SaUc epoch, the artists of the Nile tore 
themselves away to W WW T. thosigfe indeed in frailer 
forms, the musical undulation of surface* that hud 
characterized the works of their ancestor* ten rrnturir* 
before;' the Greek *ivle, from which the life of tin* 
Hellenistic world escaped in an increasing disorder to 
end. through the aMimilation of a thousand foreign 
contributions, in the Byzantine at) Jr wferrr one finda 
sg hi 11 the CMMrntlal cleineotM of the eurythruic peeoceu* 
pationu that prevailed among the forerunner* of Phid- 
iaa;' the Buddhist style, bora of a moral reaction 
against Brnhinanism ami recovering the sensual orgy 
of Brahmanism at the end of iu road, through the 
artsts of Cambodia and Java. whose carving mukr* 
Uk v?nv the very perfume of flower*. the murmur of 
tree*, the npple of water;* the French ogival style, 
definitely shuttered by the formidable upheaval caused 
in the fifteenth and wrteenth centuries by their fierce 
cnnqiie.it of liberty of sensation and of criticism, but 
reappearing—for those who have eye* and according 
to it* own essential rhythms that date from the period 
of the primitive cathedral*—in the symmetrical or- 
mngpment of the chateau of Ilardouin Mansurt. 

One could go much farther in the demonstration of 
this constancy of the same style through ages agitated 
by political institutions and by the successive crcetiiMi 
and destruction of the national power in the material 
and moral order. la some French factory of Unlay we 
ace again the genera] appearance of the palaces of 
Losii* XIV. In some Italian automobile or ship we 
recognise the trenchant manner of the architects of 
Sima* or Florence five Off six hundred year* ago. TV 

• ft**, in. im 
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megalomania of the 
Roman style has not 
varied, from the 
Cyclopean works of 
the Etruscans to thaw 
of the cnifiiKxr* of 
our day. including the 
builders of the Cali* 
scum, iududinic 
Michael Angelo and 
the palace architect* 
during the two cen¬ 
turies that preceded 
tit* m'ulutiDi). We 
cun go even farther 
bark and compare, for 
example, the style of 
the English and 
French cathedrals of 
the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury with the style of 
th« immemorial 
raised stones of insu¬ 
lar Britain and con- 
tiiM-ii IjiI RritUny; in 
Uie latter ease wo have 
animation nnd de¬ 
lightful IrrrguLarity 
of surfaces and pro¬ 
files. and in the former 
their straight hues, 
their coldness, their 
rigidity. 

Style can only be 
defined through the 
constancy of it" 
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• 

relation* with the country and Uic race, the age-old 
effort of which (on occasionally *0 far »» to crente 
forms to remote from their living original Uint it is 
■careely recognisable and remain* unknown to thv 
creator himself, or rather to the executant, to tlw 
tafN*»try-worker, potter, cabinet maker, or «lec«rator. 
Stylization it nothing but the sclwmatic systetnixulion 
of a style. It is rrpugnaiit to Europe in general—ii 
ooe except* furniture, pottery, jewelry, and architecture 
which is after all the most noble form of stylization 
but Egyptian antiquity and Ada have extruded it 
to all manifestation* of art. from the humblest to the 
moat grandiose. It i* the anonymous, obactuw work of 
ten. twenty, a hundred generations of workmen bent 
upon thdr task of conserving every mcmlwr which 
make* up the symbolic framework of the initial emo¬ 
tion We find it in the riwfmble of the monument n* 
well aa in it* slightest details. Sometime*, as with the 
Arab decorator*, it rearhr* pure geometry, but more 
often, fortunately, it turn* to the motionir** rhythmic 
dance of ornamental motifs tending to symmetry, such 
as we find in Byzantine or Romanesque. Peruvian or 
Polynesian decoration, or again it attains that inex¬ 
haustible freedom in the arrangement of the schematized 
form ia which Japanese artisans are past master*. In 
their case, everything is dominated by the race-factor 
which leads, ia religion and politic*, to obedience to a 
law that has been accepted once for all. because it is 
recognized as favorable to the development of the social 
’M"; 

What gives Europe its special characteristic, in the 
lyrical as well a* in the moral field, is that the individual 
appear* to rescue it from that somnolence into which 
the monotonous repetition of the tame rhythm in¬ 
vincibly bear* it. Between life that rebels at being 
dammed in and the dam itself, giving to life it* peculiar 
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expression. a singular 
contradiction exists 
which aill nct'pr be 
solved- It seems that 
the longer the rock of 
*tyle holds, against the 
flowing torrent of life, 
the more chance there 
h for the survival, 
intact, of the concep¬ 
tion of life which that 
style represent*. but 
also the more it runs 
the rids of impeding the 
course of the flood. 
Egypt and Chinn offer 
us the most illustrious 
example* uf llnw com¬ 
plete civilisations, 
stylised from one rial 
to the other, winch j»rc- 
fer death upon the *|xit 
to renewal. Style which 
is an iiiatrument of 
cufranchuctncnl fw him 
or for those who con¬ 
ceive it. is nn instrument 
of cuslsvfinent for liim 
or foe tliosc who revere 
it. This is the source 
and the secret of that 
permanent tragedy 
which the soul of man 
will always harbor: it 
is through mastering his spiritual life that he creates 
hi* own liberty, but he only creates his liberty to 
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the of tb(Me who lu»vr not the lo 

discipline their own, Obedience is the law of iiiornl 
liberation. Grandeur and slavery reciprocally condition 
#*ch other. A civilization is the more durable the mont 
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it knows how to maintain tlic reciprocal dependence 
with the more constancy, rigor. and. if you will, 
cruelty. 

v 


The resolutely symbolistic civilisations alone can offer 
this long resistance to thr inrrAsant cocruacbmcut of 
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tl>e image* that Other civilian!ioru bring >n fnau OUt* 
aide and to the curiosity firrd by powerful inibviihutli- 
tica within tlic cinlixnUon itadf. Singular any»t cry 
that op*i« between the Oriental and tin- Orriilnttll 
mmiI an abyss which ». indeed. cqnihle nf tiring missed, 
since they have never censed to mirt upon each other, 
hut wliidi is very difficult to done. The one tend* 
to remain within itself and to see In the world of 
phenomena nothin* but an inexhnustildr symlmlk* 
treasury dotiard to represent it* vnafc hut ohanirr 
iwpiralioa*. The Other tend* cmUantly to tliWTgr (non 
Uadi. to keep account of it* aspiration* toward positive 
conquest by the never complete definition of the nature 
of those phenomena, upou which it strive* to iwocU*l 
Itaclf. 'Hie language In which the ftccwlentid **»ul 
oxprwww itarU i* symbolic also. no iloubt. like ull 
bunion Language. but it ainu uooriuingly to truer the 
syinliol from the object itself. Where** once the c«*ni- 
tial aspect* of the object have been caught, the Oriental 
•Old aims only At absorbing it in the fluctuating life 
of the symbol. The latter punun */* truth, tbr former 
pursues tks truth.* If both, in their great hour*. rc»b.t 
the fixity of their nature it is becauar, according to the 
needs of those hoars, there is u eonstunt change of 
direction in the truths that we pursue lioth in mill out¬ 
side of ourselves; it is because the one in graspiikg the 
object perceive* hi* own mystery, as the other, wishing 
to utter the mystery, is forced to grasp the object. 

It b none the less true that an Occidental will not 
understand the art of the Orient, that an Oriental 
will not understand the art of the Occident if they 
refuse to explore the tux> borders of the abyss where 
llourish two ilhuaons of equal fecundity, that which 
ilrfinm the world by what passes in man and that 
which defines man by what posses in the world. If 
• ITS. ITT. 
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the Egyptian* seem lo me lo hafl realised a miraculous 
accord of the** two grandiose illusions 1 it i* perhaps 
heenimr the geographic. ethnic, cultural element* of the 
Orient unil the Occident fused hi them with an equal 
depth, an equal |n>»i7- This hnmvonv ha* never oc» 
curved again. *uve perhaps in music. Who know* if. 
one day or another, thank* lo the initiative of music-, 
it will not recur? 

The strange thing is that no matter how far back one 
goes into the pant id Aria or Europe one find* these 
two attitudes oI mind, even before Uir influence of 
Ejji-pt, through the instrumentality of Greece, hail 
> 11 read over these two dopes of the Oi*l World ami 
transmitted to tlicin thr principle# by which each of 
them was to determine it* aptitudes ami develop them 
m logically aa l<> lie eh or oc ten red by them. Assyrian 
art. which aspires only to expression, already nhowa 
monsters contrived to express some central idea, the 
character of which -in this c*w violence and cruelty- 
is only emphasized bv natural shape*. Mycenaran art, 
on the contrary, ignores composite monsters anil aim* 
at the truth. What am I saying? A hundred centuries, 
perhaps two hundred centuries before, the troglodyte* 
of Perigord and the Pyrenees thought only of reproduc¬ 
ing. with as much energy but also as much exactitude 
as possible, the images of animal* and men in their 
everyday occupations.* , 

The nVlr of Greece vu to confirm tlie rnUre Occident 
in Ihb primitive attitude by educating directly or m- 
directly, one after another, sixty fenerations of arrhi- 
Ux-U, painter*, and sculptor*. Meanwhile it had also 
reawakened Asiatic sculpture, which wo* b. «w*forth to 
pursue its road alone, everywhere fabricating unheard- 
of I .rings with Ui* bodies of men and the beads of 

■ fig. W. 
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beauts. with the bodies of beasts and the heads of men. 
erratum furnished with twenty uiiu, looking out from 
•even faces, 1 endowed witli infinitely combined atti¬ 
tude* of strength. tenderness, death, and love. 

The above is. to be sure, a summary statement of thu 
rile of Greece, one ce*vle»«ly contradicted by sudden 
interpenetration*. by the Arab conquest, the Mongol 
invasions, the Crusades, the navigation af the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centurw*. the iuorHant flux and reflux 
of two world* engaged in material or sfiiritiul warfare. 
It i» a statement corresponding to the general reality, 
however, pointing, with European art. to u plastic 
universe peopled with natural forma, always ch»x- to 
man nail life, depicting man and life, even in the most 
mystical works of religious symbolism, with fidelity, 
insight, unfaltering exactitude, and refusing to abdicate 
its interested optimism. On the other hand it show* 
Asia forcing man and life, even in such familiar objects 
as house and clothing, to assume the as|ieet of its 
boundless dream, distorting rocks with fantastic figures, 
giving tangible shape to its grandiose nightmares, and 
refusing to abdicate it* liojielesa jiemintiam. When 
Occidental art is abandoned by faith, at the (irriodjc 
visitations of criticism and negation, it falls a victim 
to its incapacity to see ami erck the spirit beyond or 
outside the form; and again when the faith of the 
Orient slumbers, or is poisoned by too many miasma* 
or enervating pleasures, its art is undone by its refusal 
to interrogate this form in itself, and by its eociartit 
to lie passive before the pretended immateriality of the 
mind. 

'Hiis obstinate refusal of the Orient to emerge from 
the symbol is found even in its architecture which, we 
must admit, suffer* from it and nowhere, save in a few 
civil or military buddings of China or Northern India. 

1 in. 
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present* that nudity of surface, that ilenmty ot mama, 
that simplicity of j>ro|>ortio«ns ami of rhythm* which, 
through France. Italy, ami Greece, have made the 
grandeur of Occidental iichiticnirv and to wlikh it 
was fortunately led, in Iu great periods, through its 
concern with the purpose to be achieved. In China, in 
Jupau. in Indo’Chiua, in the F.aat Indie*, in the whole 
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cd Dm vidian India, an evident symbolism prevails from 
the top to the bottom of the edifice and determines its 
le**t detail*, now accumulating, one after another, 
forests of bas-reliefs and statues that rise tier upon tier 
in cones, pyramids, or sphere*, in a fever of ornamenta¬ 
tion that recalls the unwholesome bloating of succulent 
plants bristling with poisonous darts , 1 and now suprr- 
* F* isi. 
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poking. un a complicated framework, cornices aiul roofs 
that arc usclw from tbr functional point of view. 

On the contrary. even in the period* when religious 
symbolism take* |wi%*rMioi) of Occidental architecture, 
it rvinaitut faithful to its great linr.v. to a simplicity of 
conception and structure that place* like entire edifice 
in equilibrium about n definite function, such as a 
crowd to shelter, heavy bronze bells to raise over the 
towns, as defense against surprise or imult, definition 
of the organixin. rwi the spiritual organism, through 
the agency of utility, the rntionnl distribution of masses 
in view of solid construction, and a harmony of the 
ensemble thnt sntwfien at once tl>c practical and logical 
needs that characterixe the mind . 1 It is true that 
Occidental painting and sculpture are reproached for 
these very qualities, or rather for n too constant con¬ 
cern with them, and that they often give it an inde¬ 
scribable air of bureaucratic propriety, limited on all 
side* by tbr fear of ridicule, of the unusual, of the 
excessive. And our art does tliis just in the way that 
the mometrou* architectural fault* of -V»u can. when 
lirr painting or her decorative sculpture is considered, 
avuinkc a lyrical grandeur, copohlc of modeling or hol¬ 
loaing out mountains ami almost mil:noun to tlw 
Occident. 

Almost unknown, although from the eleventh to the 
twelfth century, rupeeially in France, the Occident did 
pas* through a period quite analogous* to that which wo 
have detdbtd. A lesu intovirated period, unquestion¬ 
ably. si nee. ns we have seen, architecture resist* to the 
very edge of decadence the measureless swarming of 
forms which only succeed after three hundred years in 
landing, and filially in breaking it* osseous framework, 
under their weight. lake Asia, the Occident was firmly 

* rut. «. u. w. its. m m. **, «i7. 
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resolved to eoti*iil«r the material universe only », a 
thought of God. I uui iu'uv that tiiis is tin? theological 
idea. I know that Christianity mnnot make its symbols 
penetrate the aoul of the people wire by invoking pre¬ 
cisely the testimony of this material universe. I hoi 
aware that the image-maker lwings his most cundul 
application to copying the scene* and the brings that 
are the constant source of bis everyday emotions, if 
indeed philosophy sees here the representation of the 
spiritual drama that determine* it* concept* 
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Nevrrthelcsa, Christian symbolism live* in the heart 
of the image-maker as it does in the mind of the 
philosopher; it is merely a prolonged echo of a remote 
perturbation of the soul that haa become common to 
virtually the whole Christian world. Aa in Ana. all 
the scene* of life are henceforth obscure symbol* and 
the emotion which the imuge maker evpenenecs is hia 
"subject.” When long study of these seme* substi¬ 
tutes in the image-maker-., indeed it docs in the 
philosopher—the need to nprrw thi* reality more >uul 
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more accurately, for the need to use it to express a 
moral emotion, then the forms, though stripped of their 
symbolic meaning for the multitude, will acquire a new 
•yinholic sense through the conquering thought of u 
few great individual*. Thru we dial! see in the Oeei- 
«lent, as in Greece ufler the tliird century, and in almost 
the whole of Homan .sculpture, allegory 1 trying to rc- 
|dacc the last symbolic emotion U» milt the need* of 
mean soul*. Instead of emerging from within the form 
itself, blossoming out of it, no to speak, uniting with 
light itself through imperceptible passage* from plane 
to plane, from profile to profile, from mass to mass, 
the allegory will plaster itself upon the form, like n 
moral orthopaedics designed to sustain the inner archi¬ 
tecture which it has forgotten as well as the mystic 
emotion that once drew attention to it. I know no om- 
in painting hut Rubens who hA« hud • sufficiently 
powerful feeling for life to be able to introduce allegorical 
figures into the general movement of his work, and 
Giotto who has had a soul pure enough ami an intelli¬ 
gence supple enough to give such figures soul and 
intelligence. 


n 

First after Phidias, again after Giotto and the French 
cathedrals, lias the (Accident been deprived of the 
universal symbolism according to which it conceived 
the world of appearances. And 1 believe tliat it is 
portly the fault of allegory that it has been driven to 
reek the element* of an individual symbolism in this 
naturalistic conception of form which lias led it furthest 
from the Orieut. Tlie Greco-Roman need for truth 
which has been expressed twice, find thanks to Greece 
and Rome, next thanks to the Italian Renaissance 
• Vlg.ua. 
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through the pursuit of anatomical expression. lui* <lr< 
tcrmiued everywhere this naturmlixtic ooncti>tiou which 
has saved European architecture, and by introducing 
modeling into its painting. has conferred upon it, in 
the last analysis, the sometime* grandiose but move 
often Commonplace privilege of transferring the illusion 
of life, through values and perspective, to a two. 
duitruaiotuil (pace. 

Greek art, and with it a great part of European art 
after the fourteenth century, is in truth mote monstrous 
than these very Egyptian, Chinese, Hindu. Axtcr moil- 
Iters that, in a horrible or tendeT mystical communion, 
combine human foruis witli animal forma, animal form* 
with plant forms, the fonns of life witli the forms of 
death. Mociatroim because it docs not dare, like them, 
to carry the spiritual life into a form resolutely ami 
fully symbolic, which enthrones it an a mystic plane, 
outside the real. Therefore it chains us to a determined 
perfection ism that forbids us lyrical rapture. The great 
divisions idealism and realism—that have been forced 
upon all Occidental art. and from wliicli Oriental art 
escapes almost completely, go back, finally, to this 
exclusive care for descriptive perfection which has so 
often bren fatal to the art they affect, even tlrnugh it 
ho» caused the emergence af a few great individuals. 
Caused, 1 say emphatically. Wc should have but a 
poor explanation of Rembrandt or Michael Angelo, foe 
example, if the Occidental need of troth had not we^hed 
upon them for more than twenty centuries—what am 
I saying?—for the twenty thousand years that separate 
them from the reindeer-hunter*, no doubt—and had 
not imposed on the incessant conquest of their moral 
equilibrium the patheik air of a vxil that wishes to 
shatter its matrix while modeling itself on the form of 
this matrix, now with fervor, now with humility. 

Each of these diviuons respond*, it is true, to some 
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precise tiling. Thny are both the complementary re¬ 
pressions of European naturalism, They have not 
ceased to penetrate each other, on in Rubens and the 
French rocmtaltetaU, to vpritig from each other, an whm 
flic Bolognese school vn grafted on that of Rome ami 
Venice, for example, or when Praxiteles and Lysippus 
wreceded Phidias. to alternate! one with the other, a* 
hi France when wc go from the Clouets to Poussin, 
from Poussin to Chardin, from Chardin to David, from 
David to Corot, from Corot to Courbet. They even 
exist side by stdc if one will compare, in the same coun¬ 
try and at the same period, the Clouets with Jean 
Goujon, the brother* Lr Xain with I-e Brim, (ihirlarwinjo 
with Botticelli . 1 Carpaccio with Giorgkmr, Tiqxilo with 
Guardi. 

Xcvrrtbrlra*. the two current* that bear them are 
easily discovered if here, also, we trill steep oursrlve* 
in the customs nf the country and the race, in their 
spiritual liUtury and tlielr particular reaction to events. 
European naturalism almost certainly Icaila to plastic 
44 idealism." its southern peoples who tend to define the 
race; and almost certainly to realism, its northern 
peoples who tend to define the individual.* Let ua re- 
member that in both cases it b a task accepted by 
virtually the whole of humanity, and that in one place 
it is expressed socially by Protestantism ami political 
liberty, in the other place by Catholicism and the 
tendency to trust to autocracy o* even convulsive 
Ccsarism in matters of social organization. For in one 
ca*e «t m necessary to stimulate, develop, and warm 
the inner life that trad* to stifle the duller instincts, the 
leas burning passions. the leas mobile imagination, and 
then seek the real man. and describe and characterize 
the forms seen dose at hand, in the dwellings where 
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the winter is spent. or out of ttoocs where, drowned in 
f<*. the relation* of the loom* to oik- another are 
uncertain, confused, broken—nsore scntimc-ntni than 
plastic. 

Id the other rose it it necessary *° simplify the inner 
life that baa been ravaged by more pnoocion* uiatmcta, 
leu restrained ji onions and a inner richly nourtslied 
imagination. unel subsequently to define nun as a 
genua, man as a function of the social interest, to estab¬ 
lish the unity of forms as they apjwar in light ami 
revealed by light, plunged in a »|*acr where everything 
solidities, having for each other relations of contiguity 
and continuity that tend per»trntly to plastic general' 
iaatwa. 

It lias been said of Hellenic art. the fatlver of Eu¬ 
ropean uaturalwiu— using angular expression*. for that 
matter—that it mingles the ideal with the real, us if 
the ideal and the real were two sauces of utmost equal 
consistency which could be mixed together in * pot. 
And yrt that art did possess an exact feeling foe equilib¬ 
rium wlikh resulted in the iinjKMilble and perfect 
monster we have already met with. Is it the direct 
ruggedneia and descriptive power of the Doric, that 
had come down frocu the North, or the sublet}- and 
generalizing memory of the Ionic, that bad sifted in 
ROMS Asia, through the islands, that explains the mys¬ 
tery? The fact remains that the never forgotten ele¬ 
ments of form, unremungly and constantly scrutinised, 
impress on Hellrcdr generaliratioiu a character of direct, 
intuitive exactitude that make us feel that m just 
passed an actual example of them a few minutes earlier, 
when we turned the corner of the street that lends to 
the museum, or climbed the path tliat lead* to the 
Acropolis, and that iU most'searching and faithful 
descriptions have something nnivenul and typical which, 
the moment we leave the Acropolis or the Munnim. 
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show us n monument of architecture m almost all tlve 
pMim-by. 

The savage realism that charnrterixe* Spain. South¬ 
ern and Catlwilir, constitute* a singular exception to 
that uuturiJixtti, with it* two complementary faoen, 
which in the ln*t analysis. distinguishes tl>c Occident, 
when one think* of Asiatic tsymbolUm sweeping both 
the individual and • 

the specie* away to¬ 
gether in m torrent 
of spiritual excite¬ 
ment, in which the 
universe ibrlf in a 
factor. A sort of fury I 


rcolirnm to pursue 
form to it* mart 
frightful abnormal)- 
tier, even to it* 

liq>n»irit, ainl to rn- 

throne in urt not 
only the individual, 
under tlu: *p|x\»r*uor 
which u proper to 

him Ami the wpret [ _ 

he wear* amid bit ^ (u 

everyday »cU— a task Sta«*mi Mw*tm <Vdmr**} 

in which the Fleming. 

tbc German, the Dutchman, the Northern French exed 
—but alao the abnormal individual, the blind, the idiot , 
the lame. and to open to rag*, rubbish. and filth the 
gateway to the illusion* which the idealist* nay were 
created to make us forget tilth• rubbish, ami rag»« us 
wrll s* the existence of the blind, the idiot, and the 
laxne. 

No doubt to explain this striking contradiction it 
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would lie nimMuy to search lor thr mingled ethnic 
and geographical cause*. to investigate, pcrhnjM, the 
chaotic aspect of a noil that is broken, wild, rugged, 
degraded, larking In harmony of shape, or prrltap* the 
old Iberian heredity of which we know no little: umi. 
almost surely. Arab fatalism iinprraing on Catholic 
discipline the ficnx resolution to tnui«plaut tl*e wiper- 
natural into life and. precisely because of this fanatically 
to accept this life, even to its worst horrors. Iii uny 
case birr, »* in Holland and in (irmianv, thr idrnlittit 
of form is uuktsown to artists, who never alter a shape 
for the sake of mow attraction or surer charm, hut for 
the mkr of more emphasis and better chmarIrrigation. 
They cannot escape from this implacable radiant save 
by introducing into it a harmonic uuity which i> alw 
reality—but which ody a few exceptional MCA have 
been able to discover in this cruel landscape with its 
subtle harnxmxB of silver, trvmbliug in spice. in the 
black of hair and cloaks, the pearly tone of jewels, the 
pink of rotes, the red of pomegranates. enmntioiiM. and 
hair-ribbons. 1 

Rather than the Florentine or Creek ideal of fonu. 
then, it is symphonic painting which, by way of Spain 
and Venice, Flanden and Holland and France, has 
opened up the road of the musicians urn! has -saved the 
Occident from its need of realistic truth, though wc 
uiuat admit that architecture, system, aesener, ami 
industry have progressively amen from that truth. 
Around anatomical (sculpture, projected oo a plane by 
the visual imagination, it has created an artificial 
that binds it to all the points of space and mind. 
Thus truth, urged to the limit of its powers, leads 
fatally to a new illusion which is the mystic sentiment 
of the continuity of the universe. It is .Asiatic mysticism 
that lends the Occident to tha love of truth. Why 
'rvssta.tsA.iai 
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Ml not truth lead the Occident, wWch 
it. bftdt to the my*tici»iu of Ami Ih,, "" ukl ,K ‘ “ 
,ufflnrnt juHifkotkm of the from 

which art cannot emerge wre through the cn»nct,»twu 
ol a few chow* touU who bring «t mevit-hlj. to 

universal nynibolwm. 
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Chapter VIII. THE POWER OF THE IDOL 

i 

A RELIGION, or rather a somewhat formless mast 
of beliefs which had accumulated, ranging 
themselves side by side sad often fusing, en¬ 
dured for fifty centuries. It peopled the valley of an 
African river with temples, tombs, avenues of colossi, 
pylon*, pyramids, and obelisks, as if life and death hud 
had no other function than that of demons!rating the 
truth and the constructive power of those beliefs, 
around which all social and domestic and political and 
military life was arranged. An art as categorical as it 
wh* subtle. in which the spirit of fineness and the geo¬ 
metrical spirit are merged, fills the vast space of the oasis 
and of the desert and five thousand yearn of history • 
which is practically unknown to us save for the tcati* 

Ml 
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mooy Ml by this art; it fills this space and time with a 
specie* of musical rhythm which is uninterrupted and 
which bean, oo the surface of its wave, an inexhaustible 
frrakuxa* of impremioos. of sensations. and of senti¬ 
ment* »• vibrant as the life in the murmur of the dawn, 
as firm as the logic in the still voice of the mind. The 
soul of man circulates in the combining forms of tbc 
gods, aside from whom men cannot conceive the labors 
of the fields and the river, the universal symbolism 
uhieh set* the hawks soaring in the formidable light, 
which builds a monstrous temple in order to lay within 
its darkest center the mummy of« crocodile, and e»n»n. 
to arise, stone by atone, a mtv.mtmn of granite, fixing 
the unanimous movement of the heaven*. 

Another religion, during five centuries, covered the 
reddish pnwamtorvs which enter the waves like the 
prow of a ship, with small, harmonious temples that 
seem to be constructed lioth upon the scale of Use visible 
universe aad that of pure intelligence, and. without 
effort, to reconcile m an eternal balance all the contra¬ 
dictions of the moral and tbc social life, antagonistic 
divinities, warring interest*, and struggling factions. 
Here, in tbc whole monument as in its slightest detail, 
is the statu# of the god as in the frieze ansi the metope 
where the adventure of the city is spread forth, there 
wm discovered a harmony—which seems to have hern 

mimed iutely a c ce pt e d wad defined foe all time between 
tlie reul element* of the moat concrete world and the 
idealistic and generalizing tendencies of the mind, be¬ 
tween tbc least dissimulated sensuality, on one hand, 
and reason on the other—the type of reason most stub¬ 
born in defending its conquests. between the most fleet¬ 
ing shudders of tbc moving surface of the forms and 
the most permanent law* of thru inner structure, which 
little by little determine* our spiritual edifice. Theflanks 
and Uie arms of the gods were exposed to the swords of 
men. the breasts and thighs of the goddesses plunged. 
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*id* by side with those of the women. into the dear 
streams bonkml by Iwirrl woods. 

Another religion, one that U immemorial and that 
still live*, and that might rather be railed a ronfuaed 
mingling of a hundred profounds myths thrown up to- 
get her by a tidr, as the sea when it ebbs leaves upon the 
beach dead &sh, jetlj-flah still alive, flower* of the new. 
and a coating of salt—this religion holloaed out. sculp¬ 
tured and modeled mountains, sometimes for a cen¬ 
tury or more it kd four or five generation* to penetrate 
a mass of granite in order that they might live there, 
love, be horn, and die there, and each day cause in¬ 
numerable forms to blossom there, where acme* of 
copulation and of the live* of the sjk»i1m are found 
beside each other. Another religion, issuing from this 
one like a glowing child from a delirium of patriot), cov¬ 
ered all of eastern Asia and the islands in tlic dazzling 
iwa* at the Orient with prodigious edifices which the 
wild beasts, the birds, and the reptiles invaded from top 
to bottom as if in the trunks, the branches, the leaves, 
the corollas, and the pollen which grow there and fly as 
in a whirlwind, they rrrsignixnl ths odors and the green 
darkness of their native forest. The Brahmans pushed 
forth from within the stones haunches in movement, the 
thousand divine arms In-snug the lotus or the axe, 
calmed breasts, and eyelids made heavy by sleep, and 
the incessant rise of the animal instincts in mau. 
Likewise the Buddhists sculptural flight, sculptured 
the dance, sculptured the swaying and the very ooolnrsa 
of the palm, and the very murmurs, the spasms, the 
sighs, and the perfumes . 1 And if Brahma.' the inex¬ 
haustible matrix, welcomes, in his four flat faces, the 
deep flood of material life which rushes m from every 
side to participate in modeling Isis forehead, in causing 

'tV M*. 
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his noitrils to brat, hi* mouth to tremble, and his eye* 
to be batliod with tomnoleul voluptuousness, the robe 
of Buddha, between his knees, seems a chiseled cup 
where the light come* to sleep. The confused universe 
is present wherever man is, even if the form of man is 
alone upon the rock. Man is present wherever Use con¬ 
fused universe is, even if the carved vegetations and 
waters represent no more than the feverish bogs and 
forests which be could not traverse. 

Ami though that other religion, proscribing the image 
of every living and moving tiling, the better to isolate 
itself in the contemplation n 4 the invisible, covered the 
dcsrrta with light cupolas, and with minarets shooting 
up bke cries of ecstasy, its whole spiritual movement 
turning and expanding, and sweeping along in its whit I 
something of the odor of rose*, something of the colored 
palpitation seen on the breast of doves; 1 and although 
still another religion, on the contrary, piled up in the 
disorder of a single tottering mass nil iKiuihk forms, 
especially those of death—claws and fangs, empty eve- 
MH-Lctj., ami the teeth and tongues of ssiakes 1 in one 
case as in the other the idea of a divinity active and 
present everywhere governing the agreement of man 
with religion, in an exaltation which the multitude feels 
and which it translates into a language which stirs us 
by its unanimity. It is the same sjwctucic in the Occi¬ 
dent and in the Orient, when Christian Europe, between 
the sixth and the fifteenth crnUirww, suddenly acquire* 
consciousness of this spiritual unity which it bus con¬ 
quered from the chaos of sensation and from the tragedy 

of history, through some cltoaen race which wwiu dew- 
tilted to propoac its moral image to the future, under 
the splendid appearances of a material image in which 
man. even when mint heavily bound down by animality, 

•Ws 79 . 
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and hu divine vision of life are to recognise each other 
fur an hour. I* then* any nerd to evoke, under the 
overlapping vaults anil the sturdy pillars which am.u< 
the or!> of the spheres above a golden shadow, the gleam¬ 
ing mosaics in which dernier fornu are elongate.I, where 
immense eyes open, concealing in tlior dcjith* a coin- 
plicated and sensual mysticism around which arc Light* 
that seem to tell of danger, blue Hie* ami green flies 
over deeping waters, putrefaction, and poison* hidden 
under tine luxuriance of flower*? 1 Is there any need, 
above all, to recall the vast efflorescence which carried 
upward, over the pavement itself and from the sur¬ 
rounding countryside. dear forests, murmuring waters, 
the produce of the kitchen garden, grapevine* on tire 
slope of the hills,* so many beasts, so many vegetables, 
so many leafy vines, and so many familiar countenance* 
which, a* a fervent crowd, fonn the escort for the pillar* 
in their swift asccut. and for roaring vaults which cradle 
in hnsven the courage of man as they render hi* axirLa 
divine? 

If. from the Andes to the Himalayas, from the Pacific 
to the octar* of Africa, and from the Nile to the North 
Sea, one tries to seise at a single glance the universal 
plastic poem in thooe manifestations of man through 
which he Isas must constantly and magnificently defined 
himself, one finds it connected almu«t everywhere with 
a mystical support which is the more inqtmaive be¬ 
cause it translates almost everywhere a unanimous sen¬ 
timent. Art seems never to have attained uitninits 
comparable to those which it has mounted, almost al¬ 
ways at a tingle bound, in concert with religion, which 
then mingles with it in #0 close and familiar a manner 
that it is impossible to separate one from the other with¬ 
out annihilating both by the same stroke. 

• tv. Ml 
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An«l vet. if one penetrate* inure deeply iuto this mys¬ 
tery ol *?*thetios which is so poignant —as poignant as 
the birth, the hesitations, and the decline o< love—how 
many facta leap forth suddenly before the anxious in¬ 
vestigator and oppose themselves to that too-simplify¬ 
ing conception which connect* thr <lrvriopmriit of art 
with the development of faith, and winch affirms with¬ 
out hesitation that art does not develop, or languishes, 
or falls as SOM) as faith is lacking, or imrillat** or weak¬ 
ens! Hellenic art at its decline, and Hellenistic art 
almost in its entirety, even and perhaps especially in 
their most arresting manifestation* beautiful god¬ 
desses wholly nude who are no longer any more than 
women. 1 from whom ail the heroic fervor has disap¬ 
peared. innumerable statuettes of courtesans and of 
women of the world, tormented portraits of poets or 
thinker*, and donee* upon the vintage are only a pas¬ 
sage (sensual, familiar, and full of regrets and of prom- 
iocs) between the unity of Fuganimn ui its death-strug¬ 
gle and the presentiment of a new mysticism which 
is nowhere formulated. During three nr four centuries, 
in this nervous, restless, and often erotic art which 
dk>*cr» on all the shores of the European. African, and 
the Asiatic Mediterranean, it i» practically imprwdblc 
tn find any trace whatsoever of religious sentiment. 
The same phenomenon, at thr moment of the second 
Renaissance, when Italy, with da Vinci and the Roman 
school, conquered the Flatonist evasion which at¬ 
tempted. in the fifteenth century’, to bold Christianity 
ta an enervated and morbid form which iU mystico- 
srnmial character was. on the contrary, to sweep forth 
beyond the border* ol Christianity, in order to launch 
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the modern world upon unexplored paths; Venice 
peoples the palaces and cliurrlies alike with the most 

ma^nibfvnt form* 
that (Minting ha* 
realised in tlic 
reciprocal, close, 
and continuing ex¬ 
change of colors- 
tions and reflections 
-the water*, the 
lauds, the skies, mid 
their animal and 
vegetable multitude 
contributing the 
most powerful of 
their voire* to the 
choir of the semen, 
which mounts from 
all the races toaffirm 
their taking port- 
session of the |*H’tic 
universe. All reli- 
giou* sentiment hod 
disappeared from 
these forms, to such 
an extent that nude 
goddesses were to he 
wn til the sane- 
tuarics and that, in 
banquet halls. 

'iwartns of an get* 
r» us nnd holy families 


Paorora Srsrva UHU>.ut r An) covered the w*ll». 

In Italy as in 

Greece, the religion. which adored images and was 
vuual before ail else, scarcely perceived the progressive 
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substitution of one idol for another idol. The idol 
retained the muim name, and it* apparent forma 
changed only insensibly from oar xrnmtwa to the other 
in the proportion that its inner life matured and row, 
tike the juice of a fruit, from its depths toward its sur¬ 
face. to burst forth and spread over it in full expansion. 
In other places, in the East of Europe, autd equally 
in the North, tire process was quite a different one. At 
Byxantium. in the eighth and in the ninth centuries, 
the Church and tl*n Emperor tried to break the idol and 
to push Christianity back into the invisible interior of 
ahstrnct mystical sentiment, as. In the same periods. 
Islam was covering the conquered lands with edifices, 
where no human figure, no silhouette of mi animal, ami 
no leaf of a tree ornamented the capitals and the altars. 
And it is predady at the hour when poor and stiff 
forms,’ enveloped at every point in tlse matrix of the 
moat fixed dogma, are appearing timidly upon the pro¬ 
files of the temples, which bad been practically bare 
until then, that 9t. Bernard, in the following terms, 
siutliniulite* the still lean and quite confused budding 
uf the popular belief which is to submerge the edifice and 
at the same time lift it up: **. . , So manifold and so 
astounding doe* the variety of the form* appear every¬ 
where. that the monk U tempted to study the marble* 
far more than tbe book* and to meditate upon these 
figures far mor« tliau upon the law of God.'* Tbe monk 
was, moreover, to lose his unique privilege of building 
ami decorating the church; be was to leave to the cor¬ 
porations which were being formed so strongly within 
the frame of the commune the business of moling and 
ornamenting the religion* monument-, under the same 
conditions and according to the same principle* a* the 
civic monument. 

It Mniu therefore that the amtbetic apogee of West¬ 
on* t*t 
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cm Christianity, between the end of the eleventh and 
the end of the thirteenth centurira, in it* ensemble, and 
despite the symbolic meaning of the ritualistic formulas 
for architecture and for the image*, wiw a kind of con¬ 
fused protest of the instincts of a devout people against 
the original command* of a mysticism which the con¬ 
cilia and the bishops a ere maintaining ns well as they 
could Christianity, by its incessant appeal to love, had 
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amassed so much sap in the imaginations which, at the 
same time, it was compresaing by it* multiplied pro¬ 
hibitions. that Dm unanimous desire to spread forth this 
sap in the immensely varied and cu&ncod form of the 
hundred thousand living or inert objects which make 
«p our universe was to spout forth with the power of a 
flame held in by the volcanic crust, "c must not for- 
« get that the founders of the Church. St. Paul the few 
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«im! St. Augustine, 1 were explicitly and fiercely icono- 
phobes, and that Jesus himself. a Jew, with all his 
universal Icndcrneas, hail never appealed to the image 
in order to stir the iM-arf* of men. The imim-use con¬ 
centration upon themselves which, in the eartiest con¬ 
sciences. had marked the birth of the new religion, 
necessarily implied the misunderstanding of natural 
forms or even disgust for them. They could not reap¬ 
pear. first at Byzantium, then in Ituly. und finally in 
France, save as concrete symbols of the life, of the feel¬ 
ings *imI of tli« expansive imagination seeking. outside 
of tlieir contact with the forgot ten universe, to expr*** 
in the tumult and tl»e fever of enthusiasm, the healthi¬ 
est. the mut t animal, anil thr moat fecund of all the in* 
Utinots. 1 he Christian puriultM- an.I the Christian myth 
were so real and so beautiful in the candor of the people 
that it hud to appeal to the innumerable forms und the 
marvelous colors of the world to glorify them. The 
grapes of the vine and the salads of the market, the ajsar- 
klc of the seas, the purpled gold of the skies in tile 
autumn forest, and all the occupations which, in the 
fields, bring birth bn-ad from the earth and. in cities, 
manufacture wood into troughs and iron into tools, in¬ 
vaded the monument to carry the whole of man nearer 
to the work of God. It is the fault neither of St. Paul 
nor of St. Augustine nor of St. Bernard, but |H-rli*ps « 
little bit that of Jesus, if man, thanks to this very orgy 
of the sense*, was, while studying God's work, to forget 
God himself. For the cathedral, dying of the exons 
which had brought it to birth, hut at the same time 
awakening the objective curiosity of certain minds in 
the multitude, crushed full-blown Christianity in its 
foil. 

At all events, a miraculous equilibrium had here, for 

■ PrrS.p. . Smote. H. wm tt mttm Africa. *hi»l UUlli, f-t, 
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• century. been nhle to maintain between the abstract 
religion du* to the brain of the Prophets nuxleled by the 
desert, and tlie love of the charming forms which 
characterise the soil in Western Europe—the powerful 
idea of a universal symbolism expressing the unity of 
the soul by the multiplicity of the aspects of this soil. 
It maintained ibwlf, in the heart of a people which is as 
distant as the land on which it dwell* both from Cath¬ 
olic paganism (forgetful of the Christian law in order to 
imagine the poem of form aa an expression complete in 
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itself—independent of the pretext* which inspire it) and 
from Protestant puritanttin. forgetful, in order to 
return to lLat law. of the immense variety and the im¬ 
mense charm of the forms iu which the theater of Eng¬ 
land. and Germanic painting and engraving, and the 
Xibdungen had, however, found their nourishment. 
Herr, conxeqisentlv, there occurred a phenomenon the 
reverse of that which in Italy wrested form from re¬ 
ligion. Puritanism wrested religion from forci. It has 
h**n believed, It has been said, that Rembrandt and 
German mune express the Protestantism of the Norik 
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1 lie whole of Dutch painting, and before all and above 
all the whole of Rembrandt's pointing, are an instinc¬ 
tive and probably unconscious protect against the Kx.no 
da*ui of tlic Beggar*. They are the pious transporting 
of the image from the church into the houae. The whole 
of German music. with that of Beethoven in tike front 
rank, appear*, after two centuries of frightful religion* 
menage, as a soervt rev enge of the spirit- protected by 
the hermetieiam of musical language—against pun- 
tnnical fury, and the return to the abstraction* and to 
the original prohibitions condemned in advance in the 
.North by Sliakcpcnrc, by Dtirvr, by the chorale of 
Luther himself, fed with meat and beer, joyous and 
barbaric, as. with song, he led llie crowd forth to battle. 
Protestantism arid Catholicism arc more or lew happy 
meanx of governing, more or !«•«* durable ansi more or 
lew suited to the people* who adopt them, and the out¬ 
did not will German music any more than the other 
willed tl«e ogival church of the provinces of Northern 
France. As to Christianity in its primitive purity, 
there was necikxl its profound and prolonged contact 
with the aoula of |ieopics formed by their noil and their 
mysterious atavism, their joys, their food, and their 
misfortune, for it to be transformed in the intimacy of 
those souls, to the point of expressing them hy means 
who*e use and abuse, precisely, hail, by reaction, caused 
its birth. 


HI 

But there is more to lie aaid. Very much ia lurking 
before we cjui find the highest am! parent trn^ioa of the 
religious spirit coinciding everywhere with the highest 
nnd purest expression of the sewthetic sentiment of one 
IMxiple. The example* of thb an innumerable, from 
Egyptian polytheism to tlie modern monotheisms, from 
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the religion of Brahma to 
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*ccms to express the dime*; it is the epoch of th<M* 
seated scribes and of those marching statues of wood, 
nround which everything seems dead, In Greerr, before 
the eighth century, at n time when the Doric order has 
not yet plungn I its powerful roots into the ground, and 
w ben • few fonnlas wooden dolls sod s few poor earthen 
viwe* express the belief* and the primitive needs, religion 
is much more firm than at the times when the Pdopon- 
nesus and Sicily nrr covering thruuehm with sturdy 
temples which seem like squatting brnsts. Nearly a 
thousand years before the first mountain* of India receive 
into their entrails a people of painters and of sculptors, 
Brahmanism exists; and Brahmanism is *till active, as 
living as ever in the depth of men’* souls, when four or 
five centuries have passed since Hindu art lost that vast 
mobility full of searching* and inunmirings, which wuke 
one think of the ara. The petty practices of Chinese 
fetishism, surviving the my»tir- m*i« of Buddhism and 
floating upon a great depth of tolerance and of 
moderation in religious arntinirnt, did not prevrnt 
the sculptors from erecting «*» the desert, avenues ol 
warriors and of monsters SO majestic that they seem 
contemporaries of the moat ancient solitude. Islam, 
which is as robust as ever in the faith of the people—or 
which was so, at oil events, less than a century ago— 
has, for five hundred years, hern without the secret of 
the mysterious life which the geometrical formulas 
chilled La the arabesque, and the secret of the fantastic 
lightness of the construction. Moreover the Arub, its 
creator ami its propagator, bus himself constructed 
nothing. He delegated that task to the conqueml 
peoples, who were artists and producers already in their 
pa*t, and who contributed, in serving him, their natural 
genius, perhaps their desire to please the master, mid 
the freshness of a sentiment renewed upon contact with 
on unknown myth, Hindus, Egyptian*. Persian*, and 
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IW»r» made of Islam their faith. And the Turk, 
despite Im faith, has not known how to huild. 

They* eclipses, these hesitations, and these silences 
»«• perhaps more striking in Christianity than rise- 
where. (>uliid* of Italy tun] r*|>roally of 1'riuMe— 
outside of Flanders and of Spain at times, oI Germany 
to a mall extent, I dare not say of England—this 
religion which pmuU for eighteen hundred years has 
not prod need a truly specific dHoreocracr, of n living 
awl multiform style, innovating and conquering each 
day and in all places, save during four centuries at 
•nod. Christian art disappeared from Italy even before 
the full of the free ritjr. and from France when the Com- 
mune gave way. In the most fervent periods, the 
fifteenth century- for example, when Uic drama of the 
time was sweeping into all souls like a torrent, when it 
wna without trace of bewildered mysticism, when the 
religion of Jcana was less discussed than at the period 
when it was joyously mounting everywhere above the 
countryside and the dties by dhui of a thousand 
towers and spires trembling in tlie sound of the hoik, 
it was no longer, in iU imagery, any more than n 
tormented and complicated tiling whose supporta wrrr 
falling away, whose inner structure was becoming dis¬ 
located, and whose profiles were disappearing under 
the pmfuxion of the ornament* In Spain, during the 
snoot Catholic ernturi**, when the Reformation Jiail 
caused fanaticism to arise, and when the sohli.era, their 
rosark* on their wrist*, carried the crow and torture 
into the whole of the West, and later, when, to prevent 
the touching of a poor idol in th« nsebe of an old pillar, 
a whole dty let itself be slaughtered, man after man, 
woman after woman, anil let house after house be 
burned or tom down, the great forms of art -Velasciure 
and Goya—are almost completely secular, by no means 
•ric. is*. 
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mystical, in any event. The only mystic, the only man 
who Rives thnt sensation of supernatural realism which 
u Spanish Christianity—living cadavers dressed in 
purplei »nd in iron under the sepulchral lamp, cold 
ashes, livid lips, and the narrow idea arising to a great 
height—is not n Spaniard, but a semi-pagan from the 
Orient whom the peo¬ 
ple calls M el Greco."' 

Certain forma of 
Christianity itself, 
some issuing from 
the Catholicism of 
Rome, others from 
By run tine orthodoxy. 
and others again, it is 
true, from iconoclas¬ 
tic puritanism. have 
had no more than an 
insignificant plastic 
expression, u non¬ 
existent one at time*. 

Polish or Prussian or 
Hungarian or Aus¬ 
trian or Russian or 
Jugo-Slav art has not 
really passed the pop¬ 
ular stage, Hispano- 
Americanism has not 
even attained it, the Eastern rite has not renounced 
tli* Byzantine icon indefinitely repeated, and American 
Quakerism and, in its train, the multitude of religious 
sects of that vigorous people have, for long. pres*r\-*d 
silence, a silence which their attempts at Europeanizing 
have broken with unfortunate effect. It is no new 
phenomenon, moreover, which we see in this. Old reli- 
• »v ns. • 
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gHins have remained silent. Thst of Iran, for example. 
to pure from the moral point of view and upon which 
there was grafted without being penetrated by it, a 
hybrid, heraldic and monarchical art.' which drew all of 
it* element* from Assyria. from Egypt, from Greece, and 
from India- and which never took root in the noil. 

That of a neighboring region. Chaldea, and Assyria 
especially, whose direct and terrible art 1 developed al- 
moat entirely outside the religious spirit, the myth 
inspiring only certain composite monsters whose cruel 
character einphmu m the violence of the lixlxtuaJ sources 
of inspiration--hunting, war. tortures, executioners, 
victim*, vulture* upon carrion, and men ami lions in 
combat. Thut of Rome, while very sincerr- and vigor- 
OUS, but of which the plastic express km is only 
imitation and repetition of older forms, whereas an ad¬ 
mirable civic architecture -of circuaa, theaters, roods, 
ami aqueducts 1 —affirms the grandeur and the |terma- 
nenoe of nn intention in which three appears no trace, 
however fugitive, of a religious sentiment. This archi¬ 
tecture, moreover, develops when the mythology hat 
reached a <x>m|Jrt«Jy anarchical stage, at the moment 
when paganism i* at it* death-struggle, when Christi¬ 
anity is stammering, and when the new cult* of Asia, 
tottering and jostling one another, are confusedly in¬ 
vading the Latin world, which let* them do their will: 
an admirable maintenance of the unity and of the 
majeety of the mind rivmriiq alone—for utilitarian 
purposes, to be rare—like a ship upon the waves. « 

However, let us state the fact Something is lacking 
In that art, as also in Greek art especially after Phidias, 
ia Japanese art* which develops almost exclusively 

•»V »i* 

• ri*» n. i*». 

1 Fl/i S4, 1*7. m 
•IV 1M. 


i 
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<M!t«Ulc of religion, and in European art since the 
*txt*ra<h century, if one net* to on* side the heroic 
»oul* who have possessed a sufficient constancy and 
continuity ol effort to hold up the column* of (lie tempi* 
and to maintain in themselves a religion surviving the 
forma of the cmifriMional—Michael Angelo, d» Vinci, 
the symphoiusts of Venice. Rubens, Poussin. Rem¬ 
brandt. VrUsquw, _ 

Watteau. Goya, 

Delacroix, and some 

other*. But even then 
an immense sadness 
lwtvrr* over their 
solitude. In reality, 
at the hour when for 
once—for once only 
in the historical <le- 
vdopment of ft group 
—the sudden matur¬ 
ing of the religious 
sentiment coincide* 
with the loftiest 
moment of energy in 
tli is group, some (lung 
supernatural appears, 
not foiling from God 
upon man, but arising r*»~ia 4 

from man to God. Pwrsxx Aar (Ilolasai) 

Faith has always been 

equal to itself, doubtless, since the time when formulated 
and ritualised religion collected all hearts into a common 
belief. But something unforeseen has tulcm place. 
Historical forces have acted for centuries, by chance 
most often, designating one people rather than another, 
because its geographical position is favorable to its 
fecundation, because the drama of war or of politics 
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u itxirr terrible her* than elsewhere anil loorr valiantly 
accepted, an A Immuisc, above all. a particular genius 
which it gets from ita soil nod from it* secret 
aUviauss has formed It for this rile, and because, 
suddenly, in a great broad current of enthusiasm, 
it has hurled it* belief. Like a virile seed, into the 
womb Of the universe. Such U the crisis of lore in 
the great races, such their organic virility: and 
during ita hour their mystic strength, multiplied by 
this MOU! virility, seeks nnd finds its nourishment. 
It is from the greatest moment of energy. **>t from the 
greatest moment of faith, that there issues forth 
the greatest moment of creation of the species. From 
the eleventh to the fifteenth century in France, the 
dvfl or military eJifice is equal in value to the religious 
rdificr. The most beautiful cathedral of the North is 
not superior in quality, from the point of view of 
structure, to the Valcntr4 Bridge at Caliors or to the 
Palace of the Pope* at Avignon.' Whether the species 
reache* ita faith before it* apogee of power oa- after it. 
if spiritual energy has dcjiartcd. art. the expression of 
that spiritual energy. will depart likewise from the 
•prrc*. to disperse itself amongst chosen individuals 
and to concentrate itself wholly ia certain superior 
brains. 

That which creates art. in a nurd, is the meeting of 
virility and of love. It is natural that, up to now. the 
great religions should have bren the pretext for this 
creation. But they hav« not always furnished it, and 
there ia no reason whatever why new my*tici*nu. free 
from dogma, should not come, in the future, to favor 
that meeting. The Italian Rcaaitaartcc. wedding with 
nature for a second time in the enthusiasm of oonsciotis- 
iwm. offers the admirable spectacle of a crisis of love 
analogous with the ooe I speak of. Perhapa the first 

•IV-»*»• 
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contact of Egyptian energy with the prodigious and 
still unexplored woeld of forma at a time when the 
Egyptian religion *u yet stammering, perhaps the 
monumental slatu.tr> of the Chine*** after the <1 wap- 
pea ranee of Buddhism, and perhaps the ferocious art 
of Amyrta are in themselves, despite their secular 
diameter, miracles which ooe may compare with the 
fecundation of a great religious arntiinnit by an ex¬ 
ceptional energy of a national or specific order. How¬ 
ever. it is not doubtful that up to now the most powerful 
unity of that sudden sweep toward the spiritual con¬ 
quest of the very body of the universe, that burst of 
energy which comes along together the mystic mthuw- 
nsm and the virility of a people or of a race—the one 
element, moreover, animated by the other—it is not 

doubtful, I My, that up to now this has alnmat always 
and almost everywhere manifested itself under the 
visible and sensible appearances of religion. 

rv 

I have Mid enough to show that 1 do not absolutely 
accept the saving of XscUsche: “Art raise* its head 
when religion knm ground.” unless he meant that art 
often exists Wore religion ami survive* it and replaces 
it when it deserts the hearts of men. and assumes the 
rile of a religion in certain com, often magnifying this 
rhle when the heart bents in the breast of a hero. Idol- 
atry. fortunately, survives the idol, because it leads 
mind to mind across apixarancrs. and because it is the 
only thing that leads in this way. Outsiile of idolatry 
—and science is at present the predominant form of 
idolatry, the most unanimously and candidly accepted, 
the nut cherished, and therefore the crudest—outside 
the matter of the world which turn interrogate in order 
to discover what gives it form and movement, there 
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is 110 longer anythin* hut arid abstraction, the play ul 
the unstable, a circle lead in* to death. 

Tli* iilol JU. a fetish everywhere precedes ritualised 
irligxia. It it every where reborn, when religion declines. 


It in everywhere 
loved Miid studied, 
even outside I 
religion. It is not 
true that it Is bom 
by grace of the reli¬ 
gion alone and as a 
matter of religion. 
Totem iam in not the 
origin, hut unc of the 
origins, of art. There 
is also—and doubt¬ 
less it come* first— 
utility, which creates 
ceramics, the weapon, 
the garment, and tbc 
tool. There is the 
obscure senne of rhy# 
tbm and the need to 
express it, which cre¬ 
ate music and the 
dance—one see* this 
clearly with the child. 
There is love, which 
creates tatooing. 



adornment, the dress- Untsox Pai.vtwu (Perns) 


ing of the hair, and the 

jewel. There are hunting and fishing, which call forth 
recital ami description, recital nnd d escript ion which 
gain from being illustrated. There is the need for 
shelter, from which there come forth architecture. The 


imnieuM- solicitation of forms, colors, and movements 
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nwokens anxious curiosity in primitive man. and he 
cannot deliver himself of it sav* hy imagining aa 
a|tproaiimate equivalent which shall prove to him his 
power of re-creating, foe bis joy and also in his interest, 
a universe endowed with forms, color*, and movement*. 

Neither the milt of the spirit nor objective knowledge 
destroys idolatry They change its place or rrnew it. 

luul that is all. IVe saw this dearly in the case of the 
iconoclastic Jewish idea, which reached the heart of 
the Occident only by nwons of the cathedral with its 
wraith of form. We saw it in the case of Eastern 
Christianity when it decorated the Pun-A thermic proces¬ 
sions with new name*, and when it colled Uiplten* 
Ikavtd bi order to maintain the lyre among us. We 
ace it in the bosom of Islam itself which cannot prevent 
the Per*inn illiiniinntor from rcjdacing the rrtigiou* 
Kioto with tlie most charming painting of the city ana 
of the world that —*■*»* We saw it in the Italian 
llcaaisMuiet- laying it* nude Venus in the bed that i* 
Still warm from the presence of Mary alien she gave 
birth to the god. We nv it in the sonorous idol that 
was being born m the heart of tjie musicians, where 
puritan prohibitions had trampled down the images. 
The symbol change*, to he sure, and therefore the idol, 
no that the pure cult of the spirit or objective knowledge 
may find a mooring not yet filled up by an illusion 
which hod existed for too long. It is by renewing the 
idol that man regains his footing an solid ground, 
whether that idol is railed Isis or Brahma. Osiris or 
Buddha, Athene or the Virgin Mother. Aphrodite or 
Huitriloportli, Dionysos or Jesus. 1 Each is separated 
from the oilier by ubymr* of blood. And yet. wlieo one 
of them falls into the abyaa, the succeeding one. which 
caused it to fall, gathers to itself the lore of mankind. 

* tls» li. u. w 164 . ijh, in. an. 
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The greatest moments of the spirit lire those of idolatry, 
because from each wr get one of the aspects of the 
definitive Idol which wc doll never carve. For this 
aspect, which the spint created by eagerly studying the 
object ami its own rrlatior.«hi|w with that object, cutiiea 
to b< ueidcvtcd by the spirit, little by little, ns soon as 
the Utter has moved completely around the aspect, 
has traversed it in all directions, nnd found out that, 
now. the aspect has become an empty one. Tlicrriijxm 
the spirit seeks elsewhere, it readies some spot where 
there it no locigrr any vitslde form, nnd finally adorn 
itself in its immaterial essence until the day when, turn¬ 
ing to emptiness. rocuumnl by its passion. it trices from 
the hot italic* of itx-lf errtain hard nuclei, veined with 
fire, in which it gradually perceives new «|>]ienr>inccs. 
The soul of mankind does not increase itself. ur at least 
doe* not find itself again, unless I lie matter of mankind 
transmit to it, through the contact of the arnu-* with 
the matter of the universe, the soul of that matter, in 
which man's soul rteognites itself. What man adores 
in the idol is in no wise outside himself, neither in it in 
any wise outside the world of the senses, which is so 
made as to reveal to Iuuj lies own sensibility. It in¬ 
carnate* his spiritual life in it* ever-fleeting form. In 
it he seises his power of rrnewing hi* qualities. 

The invisible idol of the Jew*, of the Puritan*, of the 
Arab*, and of the Rationalism of the scientist* has not 
been able to impose itself upon the multitude* by any 
moans Other Ilian that of a grand literature or music, 
of on architecture storing up coolness, repose. and 
shallow at the limit of the waterless deserts where the 
flaming sun inalcr* life impossible, or by means of a 
utilitarian system capable, at Icnst provisionally, of 
satisfying the needs for well-being of the body and for 
conquest by the mind—idols, idols yet. not I ms dis¬ 
appointing. in the long run, than the visible idol; ami 
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llicy are le« honest ones, I fear. since they promise 
definitive moral volution* which they cannot give. 
What Incredible poverty on the part ol the moralistic 
abstractor* who. for oratories, impose by the sword tbe 
verbal idol of the Bible or tbe Koran to the exclusion 
of the others, and imagine thcmsdvc* the jKmc**or» of 
the spirit in its purity! IoonocUun reveal* its strange 
miumilcrtlanding of the coiuLitioas atul of the means 
and even of the essence of the higher cult of the tfririt. 
It annihilates a language whiMi- letter alone strikes it, 
and which it docs not understand. It b ignorant of the 
fact that form is an instrument from which arc drawn 
spiritual harmonic* a* pure aa those that one asks of 
the lyre, of the printed book, of the silence of a great 
soul, or of the liberating activity of a hero. And perhaps 
indeed it thus betrays it* butred of conscious oca*, a* if 
it hail an intuition that the idol which, as soon as it is 
really formed, represents the highest human peak of 
rrligious sentiment, is also, because it situate* ami 

drarrilsra that peak, the very point where conaciunsness 
(which it the first dawn of an hlol in formation) will 
tuke its flight. The spirit, in order to inere<t*c and com¬ 
municate it* sUrngtli. has everywhere sought for mate¬ 
rial symbols wherewith to render it more accessible to 
tlw arnac*. When it has bound them one to another, 
and its new symbolic language is absolutely organized, 
this very language brings it to the revelation of a uni¬ 
verse of |>hi*u<MiM-it* which wrrala it from its solitude. 
Ieonuclusm. in this sense, is perhap* nrcessury, since 
it attempts to protect for the longest time possible tbe 
tabernacle of the spirit fnwn cm* taM* with the srnsn 
which enervate it and at first dissolve it. But ieono- 
ctasm docs not know that the spirit has been created 
by tlie idol aud that the idol alone cun re-crate it. 
It is when the idol ceases to be beautiful that it may 
fittingly be broken. 
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An Avniar* legend—the most beautiful of legend*— 



hat it that the cm.to» 
peopled the world with 
statue* and animuted 
in order torivilire 


I m them 

■ tile world I* It really 

■ a legend? Bring rnrricd 

■ nriywlim, frwsn city 

m to dty, from shore to 

W shore, across inoun- 

W tains and deserts, the 

idol everywhere insinu¬ 
ated the spirit. It is civilisa¬ 
tion itself. It is the mrwt 
universal and the bio»1 vera¬ 
cious of languages. Into an 
immediately conrrcir form, 
living, existent, insistent, ami 
having a reality of its own, 
independent of the conven¬ 
tions which preside over ur- 
ticulatr language, it trans¬ 
lates the abstraction* and the 
relationships which reveal 
the solidarity of things among 
themselves ami of these tilings 
with us. A fetishism, con¬ 
tinuing even to our days, was 
perha|» the one which ferti¬ 
lised Egypt ami thereby the 
whole human race of the later 
time. The idol of the negroes 
rotrrrd, with the caravans, 
into the upper valley of the 
rw tm Nile, the rough idol, crudely 

RoiarwMsaiM (Napa Art) carved from wood, sensual. 
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terrible. daubed with red and blue and showing Uie 
attributes of sex. the ingenuous and bestial idol whew 
profile* wen: to become calm, whose planes «m to be¬ 
come firm, whose surfaces would be utade to undulate 
like limpid water, and which was to mount in the 
thought of a charming race 
like Sower in tbc morning. 1 
If Egypt. now a dried-out 
bough, really issued from 
thia, and, through Egypt. 

Greece und India, Asia and 
Europe, what do we not owe 
to it? What should we not 
have owed tome day to its 
Polynesian slater. advancing 
from island to island on the 
prow of the {tainted canoct, 
peopling Ex*ter island with 
solitary colossi and awaking 
Amrrica doubtless, If the 
Spanish idol, colliding with 
the 1 oltec idol, hail not 
crushed the new world to 
dust and compelled it to 
accept the Occident? There 
are idols which die. certainly, 
and for ever. But sooner or 
later they Arc dug up, and 
•owner or biter, in some civili¬ 
zation centuries old. they arc the determining cause of 
a more or leas deep-seated disturbance whose echoes arc 
heard in the most distant future. 

Observe now the course that is followed by those 
which encountered virgin races which were ingenuously 
awaiting lore. See the Phumician mariner landing on 
• fis* ISA iso. 



n* m 

RtunoxMrn 
(KcrpUsa Ait) 
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all the undy shore* of Africa and of Asia, at all the 
rocky cove* of Europe, and displaying h» H ry, K mWK *1 
the water** nlgc- Sec the circle. at first hostile or timid, 
of native* aimed with flint, naked or drcwwd in skin* of 
beasts, and approaching atqi by step, beguiled by the 
smile of the fat. curly bearded face that is lit up by the 
rrd lips and the white teeth of the strange man dressed 
in purple wlwne arm. encircled with golden bracelet*, 
turn* thin way and that a little fSgurin* painted with 
ochre, vermilion, and a*urc. There are women in 
that circle, a* you must not forget, who rarrsa and beg. 
and also aoroe exceptional brings, Ira* noisy ttiuu the 
others, who wonder how that robe could have been 
dyed, that statuette could have been colored, and that 
jewel melted and carved. Follow the Ionian fisherman 
nUo. prudently advancing in hi* little bark from island 
to island toward the shore* of the Pelopomnmii* where 
the blood invader ha* burned ami raxed the cities, 
slaughtered the men. carried off the women, and 
smashed the old idol*, and who is no* a«4<inx«hcd by 
this little dark man who had made him laugh at first 
and who now captivate* him by reciting wonderful 
fables which agree with those which his shepherds bring 
bock from the mountain* and which ore illustrated by 
painted images carved in olive wood, by potteries on 
which tentacle* are twisted, where girt* begin their 
dnoce and minacious begin to play. Give attention to 
the growth of their harmony as it reaches out to the 
temple* covered with statues and with fresco*, where 
the philosopher*, bit by bit. surprise permanent re¬ 
lationship* and equilibriums, the gliding of the spirit 
from surface to suefatt, and the articulation from form 
to form of logic urxl of calculation. Follow the peddler 
who crows the Apennines and descends into Etruria 
to display, to tribe* enervated by a mysticism which 
does not nourish them, vases on whose background id 
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flaming red there is the quick movement of Mark forms; 
see how the tribes bur)' those vases in their funerary 
vault*, after having «ilhoueUcd on their wall* the 
ahadows of those forms. Accompany the architect or 
tlie statue-maker from Attica when he » seised by 
name centurion who take* him by tire collar and throws 
him into the military trireme, with his plans and his 
models which will thereafter furnish him his task of 
explaining them to the Roman engineer and marble* 
worker- Install yourself behind the Macedonian pha¬ 
lanx. in the chariot* which transport, with the 
of the army, admirable women of tinted marble whose 
hair is of a reddish color and whoae nipples are brown, 
going to the l*anlc of the Itidu* where multitudes, jxi*- 
Miaing no art. but intoxicated by sensual legends, await 
them in order to make them fecund, and with their 
children people the iuimeiuvc peninsula, and spread their 
genius, by the Buildhittic miviiociarse* who think they 
are bringing nothing but their gefitlcuoa and their god. 
into Indo-China where gigantic temples will arise, into 
China where the cavern will take *wi movement, and 
even to the mLomU of Japan, where their trace will 
remain visible for centuries after the time of Jesus. 
Follow their course upon the other slope of the world, 
find to Bysiifitiuaa, what* they conceive the idea of 
clothing themselves in order to become more troubling, 
as they concentrate their terrible sexuality, mingled and 
kneaded with mind, in their fathomless eyes, tlieir pal¬ 
lor, their painted mouths, and the jewels which dank 
on their arms nnd glow in their hair. You mil see them 
reaching out thus to thr two shore* of the Adriatic, and 
around Florence and Siena, encountering and ardently 
embracing other image* descended from the GauU, and 
bearing in the folds of their robes, in their ingenuous 
smiles, in their direct and human gestures, and their 
diacreet color*, a reflection of the stained gUa* left in 
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the cathedral, X> that they might there replace the 
carpet* 0 < which »«. had caufht a glirnp^ at the tiiur 



Fla m 

Pauajc 1ml (Cmtt) 

of \h* Crwimlc*. ihc carpet* of Iran oa which 

the flowed of Pcwin and the firms of Ir>du are crushed 
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together m the depths of the waive. After that, you 
will see them confronting their thin colors and their 
ripe form* with the tliin forms stamped on strip* of 
paper which are sold for a few copper* to the Patricians 
of Venice by German soldiers of fortune vrlu> are coming 
down from the Alps every day; and their color* are 
confronted with the ripe colon spread out on little 
canvases which Florentine bankers order in Bruges or 
in Ghent. I should never come to on end in following 
their Odyssey. Today, through the sudden invasion 
of the immemorial idols of Africa, of Asia and of 
America, the spirit uni skeleton which the Hell coo-Latin 
ancestor had bequeathed to us almost intact Id* itaelf 
be broken or dislocated in order to permit all the riven 
of the spirit to deposit their alluvions in our weakening 
energies. 


v 

Thus the idol pursues its march, always reborn. al¬ 
ways integral, silent moreover, and affirming nothing 
but itself, among those contradictory or even antago¬ 
nistic systems which die, one after the other, in their 
explicit claim to he the holders of the Truth, One 
religion is iconolatrous. another iconoclastic; this one 
is materialistic or realistic, that one is idealistic or 
devoted to the spirit; here is one that i* nrvinual or 
indeed bestial, here is one that is moral or indeed ascetic; 
now love is exalted by one, now flouted by another; 
they condemn or glorify war, and are eager for the blood 
of victims or rebel at the shedding of blood. But all. at 
their great moment, even when they break an image, 
do so upon the authority of another image, verbal or 
musical, or plastic, most often, and by means of this 
image they plunge into the heart of men the definitive 
form which history recognises in them. The idol is not 
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alone llw vehicle—it i» al*o the |omiag test of the 
myth. What am I laying? The idol in. in reality, 
what creatr* the myth. or at least what render* it living 
and enthusiastic in our hearts. One of these myth*— 
and doubtless the moat human one—succeeded really 
in establishing the conviction that their god was more 
than spirit only with those among it* faithful who 
devoted to it thrir tines*, moment* of energy and tender¬ 
ness. only by making of each one of them an accom¬ 
plished idolater. The birth of muiie. taking possession 
of the torrent of dull images which were circulating deep 
down in men’s heart*, and spreading that torrent forth 
in all the directions of its whoonding waves, re-created 
Asiatic pantheism in the North. Mediterranean poly¬ 
theism reappeared in Italy by impressing wonderful 
visage* upon all the morose passions whose mystic ex¬ 
ploitation hail smashed the ancient world. At the half¬ 
way point, in the French cathedral, the two met to 
encircle Christianity with wch a murmur of life that 
its idols, which thought to lock up religion in the temple, 
plunged it bock into the universe. 

There, indeed, is the key to the mystery. Only tbc 
polytheistic or pantheistic religions create the idols and 
are created by the idols in a passionate and continuing 
exchange of ideas, of sensations, and of sentiments. 
The monotheistic religions, on the contrary, being 
hostile to the idol, either triumph with the help of the 
idol or rlw die where they have grown up, unable to 
renew themselves. For monotheism cut* the world 
into two irreconcilable forms, thus ending in a terrible 
duality which, in the oscillation* of the spirit in search 
of its sources, can lift it up for an hour and prevent it 
from perishing through the exercise over it of a kind of 
dictatorship, but wluch b quite incapable of achieving 
by itself the creation of one of those poetic edi6ce« 
through which man. becoming conscious of his harmony 
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with the world, u consoled. When God remain* out vide 
the form*, he is perforce the born enemy of the forms, 
which ceaselessly baffle hb activity and which he land* 
to annihilate. To b< sure, there exist everywhere, or 
at hast there seem to exit* everywhere, two essential 
forms facing each other which arc called, according to 
the times and according to the places, according to the 
circumstances or the nerds god and nature, spirit and 
matter, body and soul, good and evil, reason and pas¬ 
sion. intelligence and instinct, movemeut and form, 
male and fcmalr, or life and at>lc. But duulism has 
always attempted to wrest them one from the othpr and 
to subordinate them one to the other for eternity. 
Whereas art. and that activity which is the art of living, 
conceive both of them os all-powerful and make them 
genuinely divine At the exceptional momenta when, 
in the heart of the poet, of the hero, or sometimes of 
the crowd itself, the state of love multiplies them one 
by the other in a miraculous agreement. It is precisely 
the ethical religions (spoken of as so essential, so pro¬ 
found because they condemn appearances) that live 
according to the appearances of two antagonistic forces, 
where*" art. through apjKoranres. which it love*, goes 
straight to unity. 

Since thia very unity U the highest and also the most 
consoling form of the religious sentiment, it is art, 
therefore and definitively, which give* to religion its 
most moving aspect. Religion is only the frame and 
the pretext for the creative energy of man as it ranches 
its summit and a« it lends to him the enthusiasm which 
it draw* np from the consciousness of itself. There is 
no “religious ort-” Any art U religious in its ewteivrr; 
and. with love doubtless—of which it i* the spiritual 
fl OWTr _il i, the sole creator ami also the sole reliable 
evidence of that grand intoxication which moves 
mountains and which u called religion. It *fflrms the 
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eternity of that religious spirit which precede** include*. 
*nd burse* the forms which it assume* in tbc sect*, and 
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Caaitru* Idol (IWm^I 

it show* that they irt masks placed upon its true coun¬ 
tenance by the temporary need" of the i&itiact* to be 
developed and the directions to be taken. Art plays 
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with the religions, tenderly, hut with fury. It phyi 
with the* religion* like thiit divine monster, the only one 
beloved, the only one knowing how to love, who 
in nil women nothing but a ixwuvf incarnations of 
love, and who leaves carli one of them broken, bruised, 
and sometime* dead, but carried bv hit mere embrace 
to the summit of her Int* powvr, during the time that 
she belonged to liitn. Art. like that monster, is im¬ 
moral, being indivisible ami realising in itarif, by the 
mere fact that it u living, the cruel unity of life. It is 
the hard idol which persists upon the desert and upon 
the tmubs because it did not place the arid idea of moral 
perfection at the threshold of the knowledge of form; 
and. residing at the center of the passions, of the ant ago¬ 
nistic systems, ami of the pathetic drama of action and 
uf movement, it has sought its food within those strug¬ 
gling force* and shaped its bronze or its stone from tbdr 
isix«ept<xl contrasts. 
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Chapter IX. THE POWERLESS MUSS OF 
THE POLICEMAN 

i 

I N PACT, sine* the artistic ability of man left iU 
first trim upon split flint* and the wall* of caves, 
v ' we do not know of a single oac of its great moment* 
that coincides with the appearance or the development 
of what we coll ** morality "—according to !N»int Paul, 
or Socrates, or even the Zend Avctta. At find, tvrry- 
wlierc, at all epochs, these great moment* declare 
thermal V against a social background terrible in it* 
violence. lU conflict* of passion, its debauchery, aiul 
duplicity. Art may be ferocious, like that of Assyria 
or Mndea, sensual, musical. and charming, like that 
of Egypt; it may express warlike or amorous custom* 
and range from the cult of the phallus to Uic cult of 
the eagle-headed man or of the monster with the empty 
orbits, clothed in serpents, upon which priest* rnasc 
human blood to flow. Rut not once does it offer even 

MS 
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a veiled protest again*! the power of women, the in¬ 
justice of men. or the indifference of the god*. 

Here and there negro or Indian blood circulates, 
burning and black, Iraving it* dark trare, like a clot, 
on the surface of the idols or tinging with rose and 
carmine their straining breasts and proffered lips, The 
art of the Hindu peniiiauta is merely one immense 
coupling in which all forms marry one another, that 
deray is close to birth, asceticism to vice, famine to 
orgy. It u the painful lifting of the mind above re¬ 
ligious animalism into which it continually falls bock 
and which cradles it with its warm limbs. The hero. 
Hum a, will indeed conquer the power* of evil, but naked 
dancing girls encourage him to do so, and the forests he 
rrauxs ruin on his steps the ctnpurjded snow of tlirir 
flower*. There riles from thia whole art the odor of rut 
and carnage. When it pataca into Clunu it is aired, no 
doubt, and its sensuality purified. But there is no 
queation. in ita monumental forms, of imposing a uni¬ 
lateral meaning upon the laws of life, and if the scribes 
and monks Uke possession of art it will be neither to 
reform it nor to curw it. but to penetrate it with wwt- 
nnu. to make women wulk there, children laugh and 
play, birds fly, gardens blossom, murmuring waters 
flow.' Whether bn hear* witness to all this or whether 
lie withdraws into meditation, the sag* leaves morality 
to fight the monsters without which wisdom would not 
exist. 

Nowhere in these countries, to speak truly, is there 
any question of morality, save perhaps among the 
Chinese to whom Confucius, wine two centuries before 
Socrates, wbic six centuries before Saint Paul, brought 
the essentials of the divipliiw that was to constitute 
tlie basis of Occidental ethics. Neither was tliere any 
question of it in Grew* up to the time of Socratca. 
i Fir 41. 
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Tli* unitv of Greek art nppeared unshakable. The 
human poem waa deified in the rigorous •*«* physical 
hcauty. which the K*ual Snatnet «•»*>' define for n*. 
In cities devastated by the vilest intrigue*. bjr the rou»t 
bioodv <I/aiiuj. when trimne* filled with toldicr* were 
mcmeaUv putting forth for battle and pUh**. |'ln«t« 
ideal Um *cl up the naked man *«ul the naked woman 

uh a pious O0Cftii|t to 
the accurity of the 
world. maintained by 
the warlike and 
amorous energy of the 
race above the horror* 
that wracked it. 

We know the after¬ 
math of Greek art iu 


E__ . 

Ravenna, and By- 
santhicn. the fright- 
ful IrnncoUtioG of 
vice* in the later 
Roman Empire. The 
gold-laden idol*, with 
tlieir great elongated 

farms, their uym- 

_ metrical faces empha* 

tVi>o.H< iCWtw* »n Center?) **wd by rouge and 

marked by deceit and 
hurt, 1 seem to distill a sort of poison at the same time 
that they diapenae the love wwewury to maintain the 
curiosity and r«tle«nm of the mind. We know the 
license of manners in the age of the cathedrals, the 
concubinage of the priest*, the permanent scandal of 
the convents and the monasteries, the license of the 
fabliaux, and the mystery play*, the throng* ia the 
• nos i* iw.®* 
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Court of Mirada, the making of counterfeit money by 
kings, the frightful crualty of wan and executions, the 
forgetfulness of morals in the scholastic hsttln. mid the 
metaphysical enthusiasms of the theologians. All this 
rose in piles of atone to invade architecture from top 
to bottom. On the other hand there was sly wi>ilnm, 
amused tendemesw. goodness, joy. often broad jesting, 
sometimes anger, but never malediction*, anathema, or 
a sculptural sermon. 

We can find no similar contract save again in connec¬ 
tion with Christianity, at tbe moment when the English 
theater, cradling the soul of Shakespeare amid the 
smoky lamps and the uproar of the crowds put three 
dramas a day upon the board* while the streets were 
clamorous with furious revels, when drunken or mur¬ 
dered men rolled in the gutters, while decapitated heads 
adorned the battlements of the Tower, and when a 
septuagenarian queen had her twenty-year-old lovers 
butchered if they wrnrird of her. For it oppenrs that 
the so-called ethical religious have, even more than 
the others, utfered this surprising contrast between the 
explosive character of tbe savage irutinrta of man and 
their own pretended moralising iutruliviu, which have 
been unable to express themselves save by seizing, with 
a kind of fury, upon the means of satisfying these 
instincts. Mussulmans from India to Morocco and 
from Egypt to Spain avoided appealing to forms of 
flesh to decorate their sanctuaries to be sure, but this 
was because tbe rich were able to secure them at home 
and the poor believed the)* would attain them in 
Heaven. 

The adventure of the Italian people is the beat illua- 
tration of what I have just said. Far wore than bi the 
case of the Greeks, the first transport of sentimental 
Christianity accentuated in them the uncompromising 
antagonism between morality and tlie poem inaugurated 
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by til* eonUct of the »oul of Francii of A«i*i with the 
wonderful uoivtrtc. The lulhuw like the Greeks dem- 
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onitrat*d that thin jKym could and no doubt should 
develop on the social terrain that was most ravaged by 
unbounded passions and rno*t bloodstained by warring 
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interests, Unwillingly, and contrary to tli« ancient 
paganism animating the Christian idol, Italian art 
transformed this poeni by introducing Christian love 
with all iU frrory into the dazzling pagan idol, through 
which Venetian painters, completing the effort of their 
race, increased the spiritual wealth of humanity. 

n 

As for those pari iul or total eclipse* which art under* 
gom everywhere, even when religion continues, they 
coincide almost everywhere with llir appearance of 
morality. To tell the truth, I do not believe that 
morality provoked than. Art. in fact, so far ns it is 
really art, is stronger than morality and also iitocr 
innorrnt. being so independent of it that it goes to the 
I joint of ignoring it, while morality lies in wait in the 
shadow and knows very well what it docs. . . . When¬ 
ever art lias, for a time, extinguished it* love of form 
by possessing it. morality lias at lucked it like those 
parasites that suck the agony of the eagle or the lion: 
"All her virtue returned,” says Stendhal, "bacanwe love 
left her.” 

If morality were, as people imagine it. the highest 
emanation of religion, why should the harmony wo 
frequently noticed between religions and the artistic 
emotions disappear, or even turn to a complete antago¬ 
nism when morality divests itself of rriigioc? For it is 
a fact, and so constant a fact that it appear* over long 
periods of history, precisely, indeed, over those in 
which the ethical religions, shattering the conquering 
unity of the great civilisations, cast aside ou« of the 
two pole* of the soul, instantly chilling it. The hatred 
of form has no relation to spirituality save in the 
primitive monotheism of the Semites -Jews or Arabs— 
which affirms that the spirit lie* out Aide the idol and 
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nhould dispense with bnagca and aymbole m onlrr to 
conquer and preserve >U purity. Later. it form* part 
of morality. especially of Christian mora Uy. of that 
of Saint Paul, for example, which is typically Christian, 
of the Reformation, «4 the Gurus, and finally and cape 
cially that of the Puritan* of England und AwflOI. 
Tin - terrible dogma of orififtal «in coils by breaking thr 
idol which «« Arab, and therefore unwholrwm.-. Every 
time it couoc* to life, for the awl* or the inter**!* of 
the moment, thr cord and the hammer depopulate 
lintela, capitals, and niche*. Theaters die down, the 
dance Are*, music in cant out, barnmniou* speech turns 
to icr and expire* ou the Up* of poetry. The urine* of 
virtue spread* like a black veil. 

Must we continue? We hare already met with tho®c 
wells Of shadow which only thr rrappearing mM ha* 
succeeded in crowing, or which the wave of munc. born 
iu the still meditation of some solitary heart, ha* sud¬ 
denly filled with sound. Art hus, uo doubt, sometime* 
«lispcn*cd with religion in order to conquer, in a great 
collective effort, thi* anonymous and fervent univer¬ 
sality which assures iU most moving accent. But never, 
when morality prevail*, has it been able to survive 
MVC by demamUng that the solitary hero protect Ha 
wondering step* We «rc this after the Reformation 
when individualism, born in the North, aa offspring of 
the Reformation iUcM, protect* tb« lyric ftight ol the 
heart against the Reformation; it does ao through 
Rembrandt and the Dutch painters, through the Eng¬ 
lish poets and the mu*icians of Germany. 

tilt result had been anticipated in the nxMtn im¬ 
portance of th* individual in the ancient world when, 
after Socrates, there appeared the concern for morality 
which was to end first iu stoicism and later in Chris¬ 
tianity. Of the »warm of artist* who were snatched 
from architecture and scattered over all the road* of 
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tlioiight and sensation, « few turned directly to sensual 
rartrrbM, that ww cWmmig Iwt every day a little 
mure enervated. and so earned color and' light to play 
over the feminine body. The lew talented brought to 
tl»* kelp <»f tbe fashionable idi-*» of the time such de¬ 
vice* av Ilyin# dmperiea. flowing locks, imploring eye*, 
eloquence in marble and honesty in bronr*. 1 until these 
sunn- ideaa, through hatred of the amorous art that 
ptriilttd amid all thin artifice, shattered them lioth 
arul. seizing upon the hearts of women and the poor, 
demanded a new mythology with new delusions. 

We have seen the iWinlm of Christianity bound so 
strictly to the idol that today the idol <l.hun> it for us 
in its wont living expression and it* largest humanity. 
But the idol draws buck every time that morality ad* 
Vance*, ami every time that the idol draws hark Chris¬ 
tianity. if it gains some ground in the hypocrisy of the 
law. Iuscr an equal extent in the candor of the heart. 
The response to the oroaual and spiritual orgy of tlw 
sixteenth century in England, is the other orgy o>f 
furious Puritanism, morality dosing the theater m 
which King Lear had raved and Iwuly Macbeth had 
wnxlied her blood-stained hands, where Coriolamw af¬ 
firmed his pride, where Cleopatra and Desdcmooa had 
filled so many hearts with despair and love, where 
Hamlet bad pierced so many minds with the fearful 
intoxication of doubt. Yi’e are familiar with the first 
effect of the Reformation in Germany, arresting point- 
blank the development of painting and the trades. 
And as for Frswv, we »ee there a continuous effort of 
the mind to gain time over morality ami turn aside it* 
severity by senilarixing the idol (under guidance of 
Italy), and to Iianuu this morality with the sharp 
arrows of Rabelais and Montaigne, up to the ilay when 
the combined efforts of thinkers and artists shouhi 
•»V an. 
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hare reorganized an intdkctual architecture suflicw nUy 
imposing to forbid their enemy to tread the waxed par- 
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qu«u, Ihr Iwwitlful a might alters, the grove* and glade* 
approached by stator* and pool*xymmetocwlly arranged. 
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ThU fashion of escaping from the yoke of morality 
W * M whether one wished it or not, n phenomenon 

similar to morality Itself. but carried from the social 
pUnc to the intellectual plane. Jansenism hurl a part 
in it. A collective discipline could never be in France 
what it WU» in Anglo-Saxon countries. Christianity in 
France, in the seventeenth century as much as in the 
thirteenth. always reajwodrd to aesthetic rather than 
t:» moral cud*. The contrary was true where tlie 
Puritan ruled severely. But the superiority of the 
French on this terrain whs deurly bought: aradeinixin 
corrr*|>ond» to Puritanism and attempts to lead back 
to the common rule, by force if neevnury, those who 
fall out of line. Colbert and Cromwell. Descartes ami 
H*tl>bcs. Boilcau and Milton are not so far from one 
another: the art of poetry drive* out of the Parnassian 
IMiradiac thimi: who do not obey the rules of its admin- 
istrabon. The subordination of religion to the state 
dors not aocord ill with the subordination of the pa*, 
■dots* to tlie intelligence, and «f in France we do not go 
so for as to cut off tlie head of a king who reads the 
Bible in anothpr language than ours, we find it natural 
to ban (Ui artist who has spoken with irrevrrenre of 
the orthodoxy of Le Brun. 

In art na in psychology, the codifying of certain illu¬ 
sive accents presented through the hero entail* the 
misunderstanding of certain other accent* without 
which the hero would not exist, Jems is no more ft 
moral man Ilian Michael Angelo is nn aesthetic inun. 
Each i» a creator, therefore a monster, upon whom it is 
impossible, without betraying him as well as ourselves, 
to model ourselves, even approximately. Morality 
ahiea. then Puritanism. classicism. and academism, 
according to tlie tendencies and special aptitudes of 
such and such a people, when this people no longer lias 
the strength to support the great weight of life and its 
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atrocious or sublime action*, which it performs with 
equal enthusiasm. 

Tliit mean* lliat these codifications are sometime* 
iiMlis]>casatilc ti> the salvation of the multitude. They 
are u lialt in the omfuaion of retreat wlitch allows us 
to breath* ami to hold fast to energy and love that ore 
reoil)' to slide into the abyss. If urt appears to us as 
a conquering sworel which enlarges indefinitely the ter¬ 
ritories of life, morality is a shield tliat tries to ofiftOM* 
tii* advance of death. Rut this shield also slides the 
remnants of life covered by it and tom the risk of hilling 
the seeds of new life which appear here and there-. Tin* 
AnjHo-SaJWU Reformation ami dooimm in Frtince hud 
no other aim than to substitute fur the organism broken 
by th« Renaissance a rule of life and thought d ration! 
to give the world for a few nioenral* the illusion that 
this organism had nut ceased to exist. It thus tem¬ 
porarily snatches the individual from tbc ruins of this 
organism. When a great social or religious body is iu 
it* full power of creation and expansion, it has only to 
make rule* its order to create the “good and the 
“beautiful.” It represents an equilibrium of forces in 
which antagonisms enter with tbc frame necessity, tbc 
uitn" rare, iuui also the same intoxication as the arms, 
legs, torso, and head of the dancer enter the harmony 
of the dancr. 

In urdcr to live. In order to come to life again, art, 
like conscience, conditio*** nn eternal becoming. Mo¬ 
rality, like irsthrtics. apja-nh to eternal verity. In the 
former llsere is movement iiimI diwovrry through risk, 
ill the latter a fixed certainty in the will to obey. The 
former spring* from ourselves. The latter descend from 
otlien. The latter alone really touch men because they 
poas from heart to heart. Such “moral ” works as have 
succeeded in moving us. tlir (huprlt. for iiihlsiHw, or 

the Pentitt of Pascal, would pass unnoticed if an hr- 
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resistible artistic force did not animate them. But mrr 
tliesr truly “moral" works? I du not think so. 

at 

It would be imprudent, moreover, to confuse **mo¬ 
rality.” which a merely the transptmilion to the social 
terrain of a *exual metaphysics baaed on original »i n , 
witii tiie prohibitive disciplines generally attached to 
religion, disciplines from which DO society has been 
ahle or, we fear, will m the future be able to ocupe. 
These disciplines, alt of which deal with action* that 
arc permitted or forbidden without transcendental rea¬ 
son* and which do not raise hermetically sealed wall* 
1 vet ween two regions O# the spiritual world, shutting 
them henceforth and forever away from each other, 
hare never embarrassed the artistic development of 
iissn On the contrary they have usually exerted a 
Iwneficent influence upon it by freeing its activities 
from those hesitation* and indentions that bewilder it 
on a terrain where it no longer knows its way. iuuI that 
weaken or destroy its energy: “ Behold thy God 
“'Do not take this held, it is your master's or your 
neighbor's. . .“Do not tAkc this woman, she is 
your brother's*" "Remain in the condition to which 
you were boro, you are made for iL” 

The man who desires to carve the image of a young 
girl from sonic olive tree, or the head of a hawk from 
some block of lava, is not prevented by this front realis¬ 
ing hi* desire. But to make his salvation in this world 
or the neat depend upon hi* denial of these very power* 
of love is what frustrates him. It is true that sometime*, 
when Dm interdiction Km lasted for re*ilime*, we witness 
n sort of irrepressible eruption of the poems that have 
accumulated during the silence of our ancestors. Which 
might lead ua to believe that the good lie** and grandeur 
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of tlic majority of men b quite indifferent to Owl, since 
he often sacrifices ten or twenty feneration* to product 
onr of those miraculous vivid moments ill which one 
generation suddenly seems in harmony with him. 

From that loftier viewpoint which >•*«• our miivrrsnl 
adventure as a phenomenon, not isolated in time but 
moving, evolving, sometime* regressing throughout an 
indefinite period, like a living bring, it in very hard to 
determine what may have been the effect of this or 
that form of social discipline upon the creative powers 
of the mind. Looked at externally, it all serins quite 
evident. It i» entirely natural that the Assyrian Snr 
should construct palaces dominating th* desert from 
afar and into which he might crowd the multitude of 
slava, women, and soldiers that were destined to serve, 
gratify, or protect his jiaaiio-ni. It is quite natural that 
the priests of Chaldea should raise high above the 
driving sandstorms terrace* from which they might 
watch th* circular movement of the heavenly Indies 
through the pure emptiness of space, and that the 
Hellenes, assembled for the frstivul* that were expressly 
authorised by all the cunstituliuus of their cities. should 
watch with pOMioMtc tatenrt t iw> play of muscles under 
the sun*tanned shin of the athletes and their harmony 
of movement in running and jumping. We have no 
difficulty understanding why tbc image-maker of the 
thirteenth century introduces the gvsturra of French 
workmen and the forms of French Bower*, into the set¬ 
ting. now charming, now ferocious, of the Judco-Chris¬ 
tian mythology that lud gradually been imposed upon 
them by councils and bishops. Or why the Roman 
autocrat raised up aqueducts and paved the road* that 
brought wealth and life to the heart of his empire from 
all his scattered provinces. Why a chAtcau surrounded 
by gardens symbolizes a sort of political system of the 
inldleri surrounding the French autocrat. And why 
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themselves. Any enquiry on this terrain leads to 
widely varying result*. So variable, in fact, that wr 
wonder if mir ImhiU «»f mini] allow tia to iuid«*mbuul the 
spiritual structure that has been imposed upon men 
by the modes of grouping and government that we rail 
autocratic, theocratic, aristocratic, democratic; these 
are only labels that we apply to forms that probably 
correspond to nothing more than the meaning we give 
these words at a given time. 

A few things, however, may be stated definitely. 
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scenes of household labor and landscapes in which sky 
ami water blend, epitomise in painting the effort of the 
Dutch burgher to establish himself comfortably uu Ike 
land which he has conquered. 

Rut it is impossible to pretend thut such or such a 
method of govrming men will imprint such or such an 
accent upon thb or that way they haw of expressing 
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Tyranny does not neoaasarily prevent llir blossoming 
of the poem. Liberty do« aot necessarily favor it. 
It sprang up far loom vigorously in the blood-stained 
England of Elisabeth. Uuw in tbe England that lay 
crushed with liberty and wealth under tbe trident of 
Victoria; more vigorously in the S|«ain of Philip II. 
where the Inquisition burned, tortured and broke upon 
the wheel than iu parliamentary Spain where book and 
ptru were free to critiriiee; iu the France of Ixruis Xl\ 
rather than that of the Directory, in feudal Japan 
more than in liberal Japan. On the other band tbo free 
Gentian cities of the thirteenth century, the small, 
peaceful principalities of the eighteenth bestowed lav¬ 
ishly upon Germany what its military strength could 
not give it, causing it to blossom with trades and swarm 
with ideas- And the Albigensian lilwrties did not pre¬ 
vent Southern Frneee from raising its magnificent 
epopt* of stone,’ which, on the other hand, Ottoman 
drs]iotisa rendered weak in Modem countries and 
obliterated entirely in tl»e Christian land* which it 
occupied. If the irign of Napoleon is barren, that of 
Louis-Philippe show* an amaxing flowering, and if from 
autocratic Russia, from Its cities where every house 
laws- the seal of the police, from iu fields cultivates! by 
human nnimah, from its ruin*, from it* convict prisons 
there rose the sound of great music together with the 
roar of the deepest moral abyss that literature has ever 
illumined, free Holland, at least for two centuries, has 
said nothing. 

One thing only secroi probable, at least from this 
point of view: that systems of government in which 
authority dominate*-*theocracy, autocracy, aristocracy 
—almost everywhere favor the rise of architecture and 
aubonUnate all other art* to it that is to a central and prim¬ 
itive edifice about which the crowd* assemble and upon 
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wlticli all eye* are fixed. For example, observe the old the- 
orrarie* or iikomirchies of the Orient, of Islam: notice 
Hm- encounter, in the tenth century, of the Catholic 
theocracy and of the riling monarchic* of the Occident 
ill the rtttfOriMl llonmnrsqtir trniple which seemed to 
damp to the *oi! n pitilru, vault extended over the lnhor 
of melt; see the cbwicnl nge of the French, On the 
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other hand, in all system* in which liberty dominates 
or tend* to appear and which ore generally exiled 
democratic, domestic sculpture and especially painting 
first invade, then stifle, then ignore architecture. be¬ 
cause the individual finds in the play of forms, lights, 
shadows, and movements a medium better suited to 
follow step by step the infinite meandering* of feeling 
and ideas aroused in him by his desires and sensations. 

These so-called democracies, by the way. often a*- 
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miidc Mi aristocratic or cwpowtiw form, *> for uisLuim 
Greece after Pericles. the French Commune. the Italian 
Republics, the Low Countries after their liberation und 
France foe tiac lost hundred year*. Democracy does not 
hinder the devdojwnent of the artist. whom liberty 
ceaselessly (toads, solicit*, disturbs. and launch** 

on unexplored roads. But it hinders unity of style, 
which equality destroy* in the monument as well, by 
destroying from top to bottom the hierarchical prin¬ 
ciple in all its functions and aptitudes. Perhaps we 
should *re in the art of India a sort of tragic oscillation 
between these opposed poUa. The regime of castro 
rcigus there, rigid a* iron; but the free play of instinct 
which it permits the multitudes that flood Its social 
strata in a muddy, foaming torrent, imprints a hybrid 
form upon its roller art. The proer«« cJ contrast*, 
illumination, passage*, and values projirr to painting 
force the very stone, in Hs monumental setting. to 
obey the alightoxt sensual impulses of all the Individuals. 1 

nr 

If the political and moral order can be the occasion 
of a work of art, it is never, in any case, it* determining 
cause. It b, like it, tike effect of anterior forces that 
flow over and through them both only to outlast them 
and take shape, later, in fresh poems The i«lra of 
attaining perfection, which animated oil Greek art un 
the physical plane’ and which Christianity wired upon 
and t rans ferred to the moral plane, lias no don!* » 
decisive influence upon the orientation of crowds and 
the effort which it demands of them. But if it was able 
to give—ut one time to Greek art, at another to Puri¬ 
tan energy—a unique accent, owe that was appropriate. 

• r\p *a. mi, lm, itt. its. an, lit 
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for an hour, to tlie race or tlic epoch, it baa the most 
disastrous rffret conceivable if we pretend to extend it* 
too limited Wile to all civilization*, to "civilization *' 
itself. It cuts off half of our spiritual universe, con¬ 
demn* anthropomorphism to define an image that i* 
indeed nidcisdid but destined to quickly encounter, on 
all sides, limits that cannot be surpaaMd, and forces 
morality to deny the fecundity of tlic passion* in order 
to attain u negative virtue which is speedily deserted 
by curiosity and imagination. 

The idea of indefinite progress which utInches to it 
is. moreover, contradictory to it, since nothing exist* 
beyond perfect beauty and perfect virtue. And the 
one is junt a* |»owcrU** as the other to justify or even 
explain the historic rOle of the grandiose civilizations— 
of Egypt, Chaldea, China. India, Islam, Mexico. Peru, 
or even the uiediieval Christianity of the Occident— 
all of which have loaned to them or borrowed from them 
necessary elements, but which have developed and 
spread independently of them ami hav* « *rn-U. d « 
universal influence at least »* profound and durable as 
theirs. What am I saying? Between those form* of 
art and association that have arisen from typwal Ori¬ 
ental civilisations, dominated by the idea of fatalism, 
and those that have sprung from typical Occidental 
civilizations, haunted by the idea* of perfection and 
progress, there exists a contradiction that would be 
irreconcilable if both held rigorously to the structure 
of their systems and did not succeed, unwittingly, in 
kreuking thm at every instant. Oriental fatalism, de¬ 
nying the necessity of effort, should logically end in 
abolialiiug the civilising idol that necessitates much 
labor when it OMMS to giving a gigantic rock the form 
of this idol. Occidental progress, denying the necessity 
of mystical imagination, should logically end by raising 
to the rank of idols the office chair of tlie bureaucrat. 
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Ibt palm of the academician. the black coat of the 
preochcr »rvl the furnace of On: engineer. Foe cn/ktiru] 
imagination, alone, surpasses visible form and rigid 
morality and so ceaselessly widens the awociatitMi of 
spiritual symbolism with the infinite world of forms 
that stir* in our ilrture*. 

Happily. in both case*. then* exist* tlie amorous force 
of rare*. and it is this which resists the idea of perfec¬ 
tion ist which conquers the fatalistic idea in order to 
realize its poem through any means whatever. It is 
this which has created each of those successive epic 
ponna that constitute the history of great peoples and 
the ensemble of which constitute history itself. It has 
found mepmuion in spite of the metaphysics that would 
condemn it to inertia, in spite of moralities that would 
lead it to the absolute. Theac epic poem* bear in 
thernarlve* their past and their future. Xot only arc 
they never re-lived but they are never even continued. 
When Mine brutal meat, some war of extermination, 
for instance, dor* not cut down their roots or trur off 
their blossoms they grow and disappear. leaving their 
task finished. Nor can any other epopee replace them 
by beginning where they erased, but only by reassem¬ 
bling the scattered dement* of the world and imposing 
u new order upon them. 

Of course every form of net can and should sooner or 
Inter iwnetratr tin: wriglilioring form, or the following 
form, or some other form which will appear in the more 
distant future. But it is fulfilled in itself, with ita 
(rowers and ita defeats, quite as if it were a living being. 
It is born, it expresses itself, it die*. That U all. It is 
not. in any ease, an advance over the preceding form, 
and if it is sometimes more beautiful, that it because the 
race that imposes it has been more favored. It can 
also be 1c** beautiful, lew expressive, rather. We 
should once for all renounce this idea of the beautiful. 
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bourn! up with the idea of tbc perfect, which limit) tbc 
WDWitiua* of mne and emiueulates tlie power of the 
creator. The child, aho. may be superior to his father 
or to hu more dWtant ancestor, but he find* to heredity, 
chance, circumstance*. many excellent reasons for re¬ 
maining inferior to them. 

Progress, in short, reduces itself to diffcmtoo. Dutch 
art, a* a whole, and in a|Mt* of its vivid and truculent 
flavor, u rvrtainlv lew moving than Egyptian art os n 
whole. Japanese art, the child of Chinese art. is ilendrr 
*«ul caricatUriah compared to it. The art of the Cud- 
quering Britain m meager—aside from tlie porta—if we 
compare it with that of the Hindu slave. Italian art 
since Michael Angelo i» not so great .u it was before his 
time, and the once powerful Christian art is now no 
more than a sick hireling ai-eouipl wiling its labor with¬ 
out pleasure. "Progress," if it does actually exist out¬ 
side man's atoek of tods, has nothing in common with 
art. Art can indeed acquire from age to age a larger 
complexity and can uae the perfection of the stock of 
tools to explore new smut ions and live new drama*, 
but every collective Of individual manifestatiosi of it is 
self-sufficient and rrect* on the road of tho nations the 
only really visible and expressive milestones of their 
task that wc can rrrognicc. 

In fact, if art endure* it U because it, alone, unites, 
while morality on the contrary divides. All true civi- 
Ibatioo b a lyric phenomenon where knowledge and be¬ 
coming rise and rrign together. Art is ciriliiat ion's 
highest peak which life does not succeed in scaling un- 
le« it accepts fearlessly the elements of energy and 10**0 
which all our instincts impose upon it. The sucoMsive 
moralities, morality itarff. only exist as functions of this 
porrn which they betray when they pretend to lead and 
inspire it. If we are wilting to include among the poets 
those who express thrm.xrtvc* masterfully in idea* an d 
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nrtirMW then w* can truly say that it U the poet, .lone, 
win* fiiwi* aruIojCHB, rUvMfir^ values, ami cJhoovlts piu- 
4a * c * telling to unity. He is nothin# unless lyricism 
harmonizes and rise* with him. Ami. if he *o wishes, 
morality itxr]f» which hr flubduct even while eojoyiitg 
it. Outside of lvricuin there is nothing but aerritude. 
He who obeys only reason know* nothing of wisdom. 
He who obeys only sensual impulses ktiuw* nothing ol 
liberty. Lyricism u tlfcc ascendent life in which the 
passional powers and the spiritual |rowers, affirming and 
fortifying themselves through one another, deliver the 
flame from the altar to the poet. It is he whose U*k 
i* to abolish contradictions by discovering their point of 
equilibrium about which he oecitlotcs tragically during 
the whole conquering life of the race, and which he 
attains and determines only for the space of a lightning- 
flash. 


V 

It follows that art which »* nourished on the passions 
so thut it incorporates them olive in the harmony of 
its substance, conditions tragedy. We have seen, in 
connect ion with morality, that the foundations of 
every one of its great edifice* sink dorp into an abyss of 
horrors. But this fart becomes still more impressive 
when we take up the matter chronologically and dis¬ 
cover that the birth and youth of Uic most representa¬ 
tive artists of the race coincide, almost everywhere, 
with tlic moat sanguinary convulsions which this race 
hns undergone. We know that Hellenic art. which at 
all trines sprang up on a terrain furrowed by the fury 
of polities and war. attained it* most stable point of 
equilibrium when the generation thut was present at 
the Medic war* ripened. It was these wnrt thut gave 
his first childhood impressions to tlie great sculptor of 
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the Olvrapia. inasmuch u the "Combat of the Ccn- 
Uun and thr UpithM" was nu»cd to the pediment of 
the temple *>iu* twenty-fi** year* After them. 

We know that Phidias aas born tlic year oI Mam* 
tbon. where jEschylua fought and where PiuJer might 
hare fought. and when Pericles and Sophocles were 
four and fire y«rs old. W# kno» tliat Euripides and 
Democritus w'rre born the year of Salami*, when Hero¬ 
dotus was four yean cW. Wo know that Thueydidm, 
Socrates, Hippocrates, Alribindo. and Aristophanes 
were the sons of those who law the burning of Athens 
and who drove Persia back into the sea. We know tliat 
the most fruitful port of their lives took place during 
the horrible Peloponnesian War. when Plato. Xenophon. 
Farrhariu*. Zeuxis. S»f>M appeared, and from the 
mins of which rose Aristotle and Demosthenes. 

Wc know that, much nearer to our own times, from 
the fourteenth to the sixteenth centuries, the astonish’ 
ing multitude of Italian artists was born, grew up. 
worked nnd died among the furious quarrels of the 
Republican cities and while Venice was extending her 
victorious sway over the seas. We know that the art 
of Spain, which lasted a hundred and fifty year*, had 
the explosive charsetrr of its military and colonial ex¬ 
pansion and appeared suddenly, at the same time. We 
know that the ’golden age" of Englah literature U also 
the most atrocious age of English history, war without, 
war within, the brutal rise of the Reformation, and 
that the cradle of Shakespeare floated on a river of 
blood. Wc know that all the painters of Holland, 
idlest before and since, were hots between the extreme 
dates of the frightful insurrection of the Ix>w Countries 
and in the twenty years that followed the rc-coeqiKSt 
and the poasruion of thrix homes by the conquerors. 
We know that the great romantic generation, without a 
tingle exception: Stendhal. Ingres. Rude. (Wricnult. 
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Corot. Hiwyc, Balzac, Delacroix, Hugo, Berlin*. Dumas 
Mirlielet, Comte, Daumier in France, and ebcwiiTr, in 
countries thut suffered from the same storm. Weber. 
Schopenhauer, Schubert, Mendelssohn. Schumann. 
Richard Wagner, CKopin. Byron. Shelley. Carlyle, were 
born and grew up between the outset and the end of five 
military expansion of tlie Revolution and of the French 
Empire. These are facta, of whicb I cite only the moat 
impressive. 1 It seems its if each of the poignant crises 
in wbich the existence of a group of men. its needs, 
customs, and modes of association, is brought into play 
suddenly by the political drama or by the drama of 
war, were followed by an explosion of spiritual energy 
thut absorbs its fury and anxiety so ns to create and 
nourish great imaginations. 

This U natural. Danger, terror, anguish, moral and 
material suffering ore everywhere. In the midst of nil 
this the child appears, testimony of violent ruptures 
and unexpected deaths, of the daily tragedy that in¬ 
cludes his mother's tears and his father's cowardice or 
hravery, in which his brother is handed over to tl»e 
executioner, his sister to the soldiers. The child grows 
up wild, secretive, obliged to dissimulate what he knows 
and what ha feels, and learns to accept ecstasy or disas¬ 
ter as the ordinary ailment of his imagination. Icarus to 
choose alone a burning road at an age; when an easy 
road or a blind alley is usually chosen for him, learn.* to 
welcome responsibility and risk as his com|ianio«is in 
play. Very young he has acquired, along with a sover¬ 
eign iudiiTcrcocc in the face of events, tlie most terrible 
of which are the moat normal for him, a habit of medi¬ 
tation that makes him stand silent and motionless be¬ 
fore a flower on the edge of the road, and that opens 

• I wfw Umw »b* Holy tfci* pbownce om am ebarfy to mj 

Uafc. Us tM.r. Oms >.-» mti I'Wr. aai. un a*aa*Ey. to tlw ctaptor 
“Tto«a*. U-lto* U Dm ArU." 
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strange depth* in him »* wn as he meets with lore. 
And Kow con we describe the wbtlrty and power of the 



r» « 

Twmispt (Michael Angelo) 


frrment that can rise ia the AanL* of maxi ami woman 
in the sometime* unique embrace ia which both, after 
being home in despair and team, to the imprrmr rxaJtn- 
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titNi of amorous ddirium, are tom from tlril other by 
the tocsin or tlie dram? 

It is true that one objection is possible. Do not the 
apogee of art and the apogee of violent* both depend 
upon the «unc anterior causes, on the irresistible rise in 
the race of energy and love which bursts forth at the 
same moment and expresses its supreme unity in two 
ways at once, that of instinctive forces obeying their 
frenzy and that of spiritual forces obeying their lyric 
essence? It is possible, but they seein to condition rack 
other, and if the spirit of warsand the spirit of revolu¬ 
tion should disappear one day from the city of men I 
can imagine, dimly, some sort of collective drama that 
would fulfill in us the task which the spirit of war and 
of revolt haw hitherto assumed, so cruelly but so mag¬ 
nificently. Such a drama might, indeed, avoid blood* 
ahed. but it would overwhelm all human lirings with 
rapture, anguish, anger, or pain; it would be a passional 
drama in which the entire race participated. Love 
even—perhaps especially—when it doe* not shed blood 
plays best this Wile in the individual, through its furious 
lyric exaltation, it* poignant alternations of despair and 
intoxication, the immense void which it leave* when it 
|MU*e* and which art ami action rush to fill. But this 
sort of love is not known to every one. Far from it! 
And it cannot replace in thr entire specie* the universal 
tragedy that bear* uun and woman, through their acta, 
through their thoughts, through their sensation*, 
through thrir sentiment*, through their generative 
power into region* of spiritual energy and anxiety the 
existence of which had not been even suspected, pre¬ 
viously. by most of them. 

The drtuiiu. of course, still exists in times of |>eave in 
the conflicts of passions and interests, but it is diffused, 
Nullrti, deadened, anil make* no deep impression on the 
receptive soul of a child, who grasps it not much better 
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than the unrereptiw souls of utmost all mm grasp the 
silent drama of tlx- courses of the atom, for example. 
Yet the latter is a terrible drama, tbc most terrible of 
all—an interminable and aiinlras course in tlw void, 
the cold, the night thut has no dawn. Ami even if the 
poet sailers, even H hr knows perfectly that every stroke 
of tbc chisel, every strophe, aery harmony of his is 
won from the silent drama repseaeftted bv the conflict 
between hi* thought and the solicitation* of things, the 
torment* of love, the feeling of annihilation even an, 
does he realise that every stroke of the chisel, every 
strophe, every harmony also introduces ir new dramn 
into the world? Sensibilities awakened by him. under¬ 
standing that has been bewildered, enthusiasms isrwly 
roused, communions suddenly erratrd, the mevting* of 
minds, the meetings of hearts, discussions, theories, 
systems, a whirlwind of youthful force* rises ut lus 
steps! Conflicts are horn. Strong currents of ideas ap¬ 
pear and flow from the (esthetic plane to the sentimen¬ 
tal plane, from the sentimental plane to the social or 
political plane, and multitudes are roused because a 
single man has spoken. It is east’, of course, to arc that 
the word of Jews has released torrents of blood that 
are ever growing larger. But how can we avoid seeing 
that Michael Angelo, also, has made innumerable vic¬ 
tims, not only by giving rise to imitators and plagiarists, 
but by laying an the threshold of the modern world, 
which date* from himself, the fundamental tragedy of 
tire spirit,' which is to destroy mysticism through knowl¬ 
edge and then, having reached the limit* of knowledge 
to have no choice save between mysticism and death? 

'»V*» 




Chapter X. UTILIZATION OF DEATH 

X 

W K FIN’D oursdres. then. on the verge at (K« 
*by*» of fundamental pessimism. Art does not 
bey witness U, the truth of religions irhich. 
quit* on the contrary, arc nourished on iU substance 
yd grow aiMuaic or die when it abandons them to 
»>Wtow ,ta love elsewhere. It has nothing to do with 
any social finality whatever ««**. high a* it ascend* 
It has never been able to maintain at this height that 
political equilibrium of which it constitute* no doubt. 
o«!y an ideal image. impossible even to determine, und 
since the pretended instrument of this equilibrium 
"morality,” reigns only over the ruina of art and flc«! 
the moment it rrappearx. 
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Even if its material rewlixalion may be favored during 
one or two generation*. by peoee, and Ihe «cnernl well, 
brwg. art tank* it* roots into the drama of history and 
dors not appear even oou«ivab4c unl*«. man live* 
coot tan tly in a itate oI loner war against the exceasive 
riulwn of hit instincts of conquest or the excessive 
calm of hi* need* for arcurity. It it antisocial from Uic 
optimistic point of view Uiat it taken by toetet)*—at 
least by Occidental society—that of the pursuit of an 
indefinite perfection of universal happiness, which it 
trool>Wd bv it* imaginative constnsetion*, ami of uni¬ 
versal reptite- which I* disturbed by It* perpetual so¬ 
lution. It w often immoral and especially through its 
inexorable exaltation of love. It i« always unmoral since 
it seeks to draw from event* and object* harmonic* 
that are quite independent of the tentinvmtal quality 
which moralist* are in these object* and tliete event*. 
It is trod, oven when it it tender, and indeed thu i» 
most often the cate, cruel like the civilisation w hich it 
rqiren'iiti and symbolise*; since in order to realise it* 
jwoper equilibrium it accept*, like it to explore un- 
retrrvedly the redoubtable domain of the posaioiu. It 
is constantly preoccupied with death,' before which it 
alone dance*, while everything except itself trembles, 
recoil*. dissimulate*. or drop* its tools at the sight of it 
If feeds oa it* own rapture in catching for a accond the 
•rtnblnnrc of thing*, and on Ha d«|>air that thit sem¬ 
blance dissolve* the arrooii after. 

When it* mysticism is exhausted it turn* to knowledge 
and quickly ruus over it* rigorously doted circle, beyond 
which the empire of mysticism and of annihilation begin 
again. It i* bdpless before thi* *Utc of affairs. It 
alone knout that it it thus bdpless since it Is content 
to exitl on cooditioo that it wander* neither to one siite 
nor to the other of it* own path. It u great only is the 

• IV tit. 
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Tn Gami ttim Dkatii (Chutra) 


in one'll own rlJi (hat art define* *iul demon¬ 

strate*, and it is then that the hero, whose energy and 
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faith have persisted, appear* a* » h '’ °° c wfvo * cw l >u 
unconditionally. Art b the only thin# that expects 
nothin* of life hut Ule and «*k* no mxmpttm 
save in it* own free functioning or. u the last extreme, 

in death. ... ... . .. 

Nor dor* it find anythin* but a dennve ronwlntion 
in the hypothetical sanction* life offer* and that can 1*“ 


r» m 

The Cam* with Lo»* (tVnti*| by IU«k<» at the age«( 7B y*i») 

accepted only at ita great universal moment* of fervor 
and expansion by simple tool* who meet with some 
religion on their road. When art inhabits a truly 
heroic heart then Uus vision of annihilation rise* from 
this heart together with the riiion of terrestrial and 
spiritual magnificence and mangles with them in a con¬ 
fused rapture of admiration and horror. Even the idea 
of the indefinite survival of hi* poem can only, at very 
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brief instants. console II great soul. lie know* tluil * 
few centuries or a few millenniuins will he enough to 
eff*cc it. if humanity continues to grow in |x>wcr ami 
pomsibilitiM. He knows that museums are funereal 
places where the crowd does not enter, that frescos 
only five centuries old crumble to dust from minute to 
inimite on the-walls of the Campo Santo, that at every 
hour aad throughout the world the stone of a temple 
falls, that every day ivy and gnu* entomb u god. He 
knows that an idiom changes, then dies, ami that the 
spirit of literature evaporates in passing from one lan¬ 
guage to another, lie knows th.it even music demands 
interpreter* whnar future associations will inpererptihly 
change the symphony by reason of the gradual modi* 
ties twin of individual or collective need*. He knows 
that of most living works there will remain. some day. 
only the biography of their autlior in mine eiscyckipmlia. 
and that since encyclopaedia* overflow with mate¬ 
rial, eventually Use name alone will survive. And even 
should this name survive us long us there were men, 
though fruscu in a uonorousunM that had never un 
echo, he knows that one day then* will no longer be u 
single man to he nourished on it, when the dead earth 
swings about the dead sun. 

In short the whole of art is a symbolic representation, 
in llie life of the specie*, of the drama of love that trans¬ 
figures and overwhelms the life of the individual. Its 
poignant illusion endures os long, in regard to the life 
of the M|»nr»r», as endures, in regard to the life of the 
individual, the formidable flood of aeniations, senti¬ 
ments. and power that ore brought him by love. And 
this flood ap|>rara, renews itself, or fails according to 
the quality of the imagination or the amorous strength 
that heredity, circumstances, and chance have imposed 
on the specks aa well us upon the individual. Art has 
love's atrocious cruelty, disdaining today the form it 
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ha* moot worshiped ami toslod ovtr so that It may love 
another tomorrow It lias loft'l faculty of Incoming 
incarnate in many successive farms. Some-time*, like 
love, it meet* no beloved farm «m its way or—monstrous 
l>licno<neiMn!—do«*» not seek to meet o*te. For certain 
people* in regard to art. like certain inilividuals in re 
ganl to love, live out their live* in the moat gloomy 
adcncc. like love, finally, it seeks out and transfigure* 
the most dissimilar forms, which by turns obey and 
resemble only its own intrinsic nature. 

Art assumes in the face of death the same attitude 
os love- It has love's terrible uselessness and impor¬ 
tance, and that accent of mingled ecstasy and terror 
with which it speaks in the loftiest hearts. Ecatany that 
aniusa in US the power to create life, U^ctlicr with all 
its wandering energies, hot which endures in the sense* 
only for the space of un hour, in the soul only for tlie 
space of a few years and which saturates the couaciou*- 
ness of its end with terror. As with the growth of love, 
the growth of art is perhaps more intoxicating than ita 
fugitive but total potonuioai. As a-ith the decline of 
love, tiie decline of art is perhaps sadder than its total 
but fugitive possession is painful- The art of err-ation. 
in the fleah as in the spirit, is the most lyrical, perhaps 
the only truly lyrical of otir act*. Nevcrthdcas this 
act, in the last analysis, serve* only to footer death. 

II 

Art t» therefore a game, as the philosophers have 
called it. It is a nutter of dancing on the edge of the 
abyss or hiding it with flower*. It is a game which, 
upurt from the quality of ita result, gives to uicsi 
os great as Michael Angelo. Shakespeare, Rembrandt, 
or Beethoven iui impulse as irresistihle as that which 
leads the young child, like the young animal, to frisk. 
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and squeal in the ninny meadow*, the little boy to 
play at bases, the little girl with dolls, tlw ataleamm 
to flatter the passions of the people no that he may In-gin 
or cod u war, *li- professional robber* to make war wdl 
or ill, the judge to demand men's heads, ami the law* 
yer to dispute them with him. the doctor to watch over 
the recovery of health, or the rupture of the functional 
Ixalaooes that make and unmake health, the broker to 
fora; market value* up or down, the astronomer to 
foresee the date of ertipam, the drunkard to become 
intoxicated, the cittern to vote, the lover of adventure 
to launch himself into the air or to plunge under the 
wave*, the idler to join the idler about u green table 
where little rake* heap up the black ami rod dip* and 
the clicking «»f the ivory dice uiiuglca with Lhc crackling 
of paper. 

It luu been given to some men of my generation to 
know on old mail, entirely oawftcd in his joints, alio 
could not get up. sit down, or lie down alone and who 
with n hnuh tied to his stiffened hand created cease* 
l«dy roses, anemones, ml fruits, the flesh of women 
and children, whose contours seemed to-be kneaded 
and caressed by blood mingled with light. Till* petri¬ 
fied old man, who had never expected anything of 
death, who no longer expected anything of life, played, 
simply- played, and as it was impossible for him to 
Cultivate any other game one would have said that the 
more complete became his physical ruin the more in¬ 
creased from hour to hour the donee, leaps, and caprices 
of his mind, its irrcpresaiblr youth and ardent scorch 
for egoistical pleasure*. Now. an old dog never play*. 
Bui Renoir demonstrated, merely hy hi* endless play¬ 
ing, that his gome alone {dace* and defines the inner 
man in the face of death. 1 

But tiias game is not disinterested. Even if we con- 
1 n*. 10* A. Ml. 
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fiocd otirwdw* to this singular example we should sw¬ 
at .tore that nun. merely became be thinks, biu acquired 
the particular family of being bored, that in order (o 
avoid boredom he invented the fame—ml More the 
keventh day. prohahly on tlie firvt!—and that at certain 
moment* when the ennui was too difficult to overcome 
he had even gone so far as to accept morality, which 
is also, perhap*. only a game. Indeed the game is not 
always directly useless. Sometime*, with apologies to 
Kant, it has its aim*. There i» architecture from which 
all the arts have emerged, as the leaves*. twig*, and 
branched spring from the trunk sunk in the soil. There 
is the crude shelter of the first men. perfected fmm age 
to age. there is the venerable house, cradle of fire, 
cradle of the family, cradle of the tnule*. cradle of the 
dty. cradle of the race, cradle of the mind. There 
is the art of the Roman engineer,* which is beautiful 
only u it to useful, in which the rood, the bridge, the 
aqueduct, the circus, the theater dispose their naked 
planes and their categorical masse* in tiers, os if to 
subdue space to the domination of the moat imperious 
needs of man. Yet- this art becomes ugly and almost 
ridiculous the moment it is disinterested, for exiunplr 
in the temple which in Roman art. due* not respond 
either to a dorp popular sentiment or to a social system 
that was nevertheless very definite. 

Placed the whole length of the human adventure by 
the urgent need to endure, to communicate, to resist, 
to conquer are man's enduring milestone*—harsh 
Italian palace*, making their native towns bristle with 
towers, the military wulls of Vaubon. the bridge* and 
roads of France, lighthouse* revolving alwvc shimmer¬ 
ing water*, tunnel* piercing enormous masse* of rock. 
And in our own day we have thoae American factories 
that raise their salient profile* and their giant cupo 
1 fts*- *a irr, m 
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las ovar the pUiru iumI a tie*, their flesh cement, their 
bones ftiul muscles of iwn, their j<«inbi raact, thnr 
mx»rlc jittfomed in a humming, mechanic*! silence. 

There u that mute flight of belt* ami pulley*, the 
coming and going erf the piston* ami cmolw, wire irf 
tlieir uncootcious ami interlaced lumnony—such music 
and diaong a* nliovlil imlecd take place under the 
ogiral vaults, the itony serves and the light ct>-ordi- 



ra «ii 

ItiUTAiux .Vnatmcri'ni (VtuUi) 


nat« that sustain and cradle the structure in space. 
There U that new architecture, the only living one 
today, of machine* that poww and express both the 
violent life of animal organisms anil the cold calculation 
of science. Locomotive*, ships, airplane*, launched 
amid crackling electric sparks and fantaatic flushes of 
light, throw out their chests to cleave the atmosphere, 
spread their wings to overcome weight and hide in 
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tbcii secret bellies, tinder their iron skins, fire that 
circulates through tbeir viuerm. 1 

Sdciioe? No doubt. But mousing emotions that 
compare with those « get from some prelude of Bnrh. 
or from an Egyptian or tiroek U-mple when the drowsy 
dynamism suddenly come* to life and arnda » quiver 
over its surfaces. Architecture u wienee first of *11, 
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nothing but science, and ail the art*, in detaching 
themselves from it. loan their power of expression in 
the measure that the spirit of artifice triumphs over the 
spirit of geometry, gradually destroying it, causing it 
to sink in its turn, stifled in fripperies, and in the last 
analysis destroying architecture with it. 

It seems thnt architecture and the machine—like 
• Ki*» u. n. tat. os, sis 
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furniture (which is architecture also), like |»ot* ami all 
the object* of the bourehoid and the bom—draw the 
impression of harmony which they give from an 
adaptation of function as perfect »* it teems 

that, in architecture and the machine, there spring* 
from the marriage of biology ami geometrical theory 
an intermediate being that partake* of both. But it 
would br iLongcrous to atU'mpt to include entirely in 
these somewhat rigid definitions oil the Inter develop- 
menu that have sprung from construction. Strictly 
speaking. Greek Kulpture at it* highest point full-.Its, 
almost alone, the ct.injdetc requirement* of function. 
Its anatomical perfection undoubteilly docs llda. hut 
only to strike against limits that it lias never been able 
to surpass, from which comes both its beauty aiul its 
weakness. 

All the rest. Egyptian statuary whom long rhythmic 
wnvea incorporate all the spirituality of the block In 
light, Chinese painting. in which immensity gutlicrs 
about a bud ruffling its feathers at dawn, Hindu l*as- 
relwfm stirring eternally, the great symphonic painting 
that introduce* in the Occident the »rn*r of the universal 
communion of movements and forms, the whok of 
muiic and poetry all the rest rise and rink in imagi¬ 
nary region* much more complex and confuted. At 
the moat wc can find the principle of adaptation in 
the intoxication they arouse in the intelligence and the 
sensibilities to which they offer a sodden intuitive view 
of the universal conditions of life. Every great work, 
in fact, gives a feeling of enthusiastic security which 
affirm* the accord of man’* developing mind with aome 
fugitive appearance that has hem caught for nil eternity. 
The mind and the appearance change, but the artist 
ho* caught a point of meeting so stable tli.it thirty 
renturiw after, oe llie day after, miui ho* the vivid 
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impression lluit lie possessed the universe in the second 
when be reached thi* point. 

Ul 

W* can then affirm that art, the theater of which u 
the love of life uiul the instinct of its vanity, it at once 
the moat tragic and the moat useful of our Karnes, more 
tragic than hunger, which only wrings our cotrails, 
more useful than bread which feeds the flame that lights 
the road that loads to where bread grow*. Even when 
the Egyptian paiutcr works in the shadows, decorating 
with brilliant pictures walls that will never ace daylight, 
even when the carver of imago* hurie* figurine* and 
urns in funeral caves, even when an architect border* 
a gigantic river with two linos of touiha- even then 
they ate at play, and the more |*arad«XM-al thru play is, 
the more built over an abyss, the more determinedly 
hont on its preoccupation with death, then the more 
nrrejoutry it is to maintain nnd increase mail's spiritual¬ 
ity. Even the pyramid* are useful, not only because 
they undoubtedly served ns a ociuuqgraphical instru¬ 
ment for the Egyptian priests, but through the very 
quality of their harmonic proportion*, through the 
effort of sriesiec and patience that their building repre¬ 
sents. and because they represent the reign of intelli¬ 
gence over original disorder. 

It *• not the object uf art to conquer the passions— 
that is the affair of morality—but rather to order them, 
through the deep need of the will to power, that is itsdf 
a paixiim. Amid broken and chaotic appearances, amid 
broken and chaotic impulses, art intervene* to create 
a spiritual order and make a coherent structure of our 
entire moral and social life, from the primitive dance 
up to great poetry, by means of all the peaceful or 
violent game* of the individual or of the collective 
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body, through sculpture and pointing. architecture 
uml imuir. war itadf ami government. 

(irwk |KdylbcUm may invent, through tragedy and 
plastic art. * system ol relations that gives universal 
life the appearance of a world built up like an argument. 

Hindu pantheism 1 may cause forces to be born of one 
another or die of oar another in the eeaselr** movement 
of forma that rise up out of immense confusion, only 
to immediately sink hark into it. The troiuiormism 
of the Venetians nud of Ruben* may find in each of the 
thousand Iwrmonics of an intmxeue painting an echo of 
all the others, which Rembrandt may unite and blend 
in the single glance of a man. mingling the flesh, boms, 
and blood willi the flame of the spirit. Hie fact remains 
that where there was anarchy there is now order, where 
there was sensatioo tlicre b intelligence, where there 
wna uncertainty there U security. It scarcely matters, 
u/tcr all. that the unity and the continuity of rtyle 
which an artist, a generation of artists or a whole race 
imposes ii|mki life should be only an illusion introduced 
by u» into the world for our pcrtoenl u*e. for it is of this 
«B that our power U built. This ilh aiBB which 
constitutes the object of our lore ami wliat wc believe 
to hr its aim. is only a phantom indeed, a pretext if you 
will, but it U certainly the most necessary of all. This 
illusion leads us to the sole reality. I menu the energy 
that drives us to seek lore, so a* to experience it to ita 
dcptlis 

The sole reality! Our power is a living thing. It. 
alone, is not a mure: it makes u* what we are and what 
we become. Rut it* pretended ends are chimerical. 
At the very* moment alien wc deify it by building 
temples to it. by dedicating statue* to it. by drawing 
symphonies ansi painting* from it. we believe this god 
that wc arc creating to be external to it. It b in u*. 
ns 
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entirely in us. The forms which our desire give* it only 
exteriorise for an hour tlie exaltation with which its 
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prrsi'iUT fill* m Art ii only the My-mlxil of u fugitive 
miatfe that we filial I never roach but the desire for which 
maintains our heart at the summit of a universal life 
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tliat rue* unceasingly. Thanks to it our effort is 
proUblv immortal. It safer* «Hip»«. of cwinc, but 
it spri ng» U|I elsewhere when it fail* here, it idctt**« 
uxklcnlv here wlicii it doubt* or bw.Ut™ eloewhotw. 
aiid through *t* vital necessity it o«ur« to the lyric 
illation the rile that art plays daily iu the world of the 
imagination. Man mart penial «U faw tragic rood, 
HKfdv in order to live, for it matter, httle that death 
await* him at the end of the wad. hiui and all those to 
romc. if only he baa tls* strength to follow it with 
bloodstained feet and hi* two eye* ranwd toward tbc 
Miriiiii wu tbc height. He see* the blood on hit feet only 
when he no longer tbe *priug. and the truth Hint 
destroy* the mirage is »o insupportable that be draws 
from it iu»d from it alone the new mirage that will up¬ 
hold him. The wound, of Christ are the wound* of 
the »orient world, and yet the Christian world lia* built 
upon them it* laanuiixntol fairy land and drawn from 
them iU prodigious poetry of love, as the Buddhist 
world lias raised iu gentle power on tbe breast of 
Brahma ravaged by carnage, u the future world will 
create it* unknown poem on llic pitiless truth* revealed 
by tbc monument* sprung from the Rea*is**nee and 
carried by arience. industry, and war to their paroxysm 
of cruelty. 

The conquest of an equilibrium is much more moving 
than its full jjassessioin. The life id Michael Angelo, 
for example, or of Beethoven, is an admirable symbol 
of this desperate pursuit which forbids man to halt in 
his path under pain of immediate decay and death, 
surrounded by ennui, Never for more than a second 
did they attain* that superior harmony in which the 
peace of the heart begin* and from which ^wing the 
riven. of iWight. Every moment sonic force in them 
surpassed and destroyed some other, mid it was only 
amid trembling* and occasional crashes that the for. 
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midubl« edifice reared it* spiritual tower* and it* hannrrs 
ever fluttered by tlie storm. in which the dramatic 
destiny of humauity rue* and quivers with the pride 
ol knowing itself without Ikopc and yet iwxcmary to it* 
own consolation. The grandeur of man lie* precisely 
in this unconquerable pride which drive* him toward a 
summit, fortunately inaccessible, and give* him Uie 
rapture of the soul assured of txinquering but whose 
victory ho* not brought with it the weariness of combat. 

ir 

Man. nevertheless, is not cruel. But lie only reaches 
the height of lit* noblest powers by obeying the obwiirc 
force* that ceaselessly compel him to use incxomlJe 
control when faced with his nnturul indolence and the 
false security felt by his fellows who remain iu the old 
road hollowed by those who hare lived. Love, art, 
science, the idea, action, civilisation, it is the** idol*, 
and not man himself, that tear uud torment mun. 
The cruelly of the gods appears in the perpetual neces¬ 
sity of effort which they inflict on hi* spirit. The fact 
that the black* begin to die off the moment the whites 
appear, does not mean that the white* are systematically 
trying to kill the block*. It means that cue mode of 
civilization has lost the power to resist another, its 
customs, its works, its morality, its poison*. because 
all its powers of struggle, resistance, and rxisaoMon 
hare been turned in another direction and employed 
in other circumstance*. When a Hindu poet accuse* 
the brutality of the European, ha fury for war and 
external destruction, has be sufficiently meditated on 
the fury of war and inner destruction of hi* own race 
that frightful indifference to every useful end from which 
spring fanaticism, epidemics, famine, the unmeasured 
and devastating fecundity of life and death? 1* it the 
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fault of changing Europe that China doc* not change? 
Awl if Japan suatebro iU 4fl»* from Eurofn' in order to 
strike it a that the fault of Japan? Winch is Uw more 
guilty. ancient Mexico watering it* idols itn own 
blood. « Spuin watering its idols with Mown blood. 
And which should wv praise, n-jmUicftn Rome imposing 
peace and order through war, oc imperial Rome pro- 
voicing disorder and war through pcorr? Must we 
invoke liberty in order to justify rovcJut .00 which 
practices terroOMtkm in the name of liberty. Should 
we not, when w* roodemn the terror, think of those 
autocracies that threaten with terror in order to protect 

liberty? .. ... 

Force* oppose forces, and tliat a all. If one of them 
prevails, the other dent rays its vicea. But if it hnd not 
had Uu»e vice* would it have exercised it* virtue*.' 
And if the virtue* of the other had equaled its own 
would it have conquered? The cruelty of the god* is 
holy. And we know it well. all of us. since we invent 
the gods. The Greek idol succwU to the African ido . 
the Asiatic and Euroi>«ran succeed to the Greek >doL 
The European and Asiatic idol mfluetscr each otlier by 
turns so as to reawaken the flan* of illusion in thorn 
who att beginning to loot the kcrowan for living. 

Man can only dioose between suicide and effort: the 
high function of art is to give thw effort tlie accent of 
enthusiusin of which morality deprive* it. and to tire¬ 
lessly replace a living heart in the breast of death. 

\V«gncr who. a* I believe. had arrived half way be¬ 
tween the fundamental pessimism of Schopenhauer 
and the tragic optimism af XkUkIic. left refi^ioa and 
morality to the m***-* and gave art to those strong 
souls who reject liappinea*. as unworthy of them and 
forge for their use a system of illusion built upon de¬ 
spair. It is only suitable for times similar t/» those in 
which he lived himsdf. times when oil values are 
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questioned. and raw. clairvoyant men ure faced with 
the somber troth. NerathdtM there art* bourn in tl»c 
life of a people when, reaching the peak of creative 
energy, they possess at once an incomparable intentira- 
tion of iMthetie activity nnd the illusion that exercise 
of this activity assures them happiness beyond the 
tomb. These universal miracle* correspond, we have 
seen, to the criar* of love that transform the life of 
individuals. am! cause eatliedraU. mosques. and pagodas 
to rise from plains, from wooded slopes, from doa-rts, 
and from swampy forest*. They at]**** the highest 
power to which a multitude can attain. It i» no doubt 
to attain them that whole generation* remain station¬ 
ary. stupefied into an ahjert obedience that preserve* 
mirages of the gros»r*l felicity or of the most dumul 
sadness, while a few urdcut hearts consent to suffer 
hopelessly in order to gather the scattered form# ami the 
wandering sou mis with which they prepare the return 
of one of Uhw miracle*. It is the creators of myths, 
the poets, who play the rile of the greatest importance 
in the mural universe, since the}' bind the universal dead 
illusion to the universal ilhinoa that it being horn 
through a < h*in of personal illusions to which they con¬ 
sent to sacrifice their rest. 

It is impossible to consider without delight to what 
paradoxical testimonies of confidence in man and life 
the pessimistic sentiment of the world hus always and 
everywhere led. What if men have had to fear and 
despair before a potter could turn b» pot, and, having 
passed it through the fire, place fresh flower* in it, 
before a tapestry-weaver could crush into tbu depths 
of his tissue* the fruity flesh of the atmosphere and the 
field*, singing with a light, fro* lw*rt in the unromvioMs- 
new «f annihilation! From the brilliant light of the 
Nile wliieli sculptures in bold profiles a thousand colowi 
of porphyry, to the ruddy atmosphere, pricked by 
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smoky caudle*, in which tlic English theater mode the 
murderer* of kings converse with the wind* and the 
■Un, from the Saronic Gulf bordered with little rrgtilitr 
temple* to the garden* that interlace their geometrical 
basins of water, their alleys of clipped tree*, and tbeir 
wall* of falling water like figure* in a doner, from the 
avenue* of monster* that lead through the yellow desert 
to the tomb* of Manchu prince* to the vast harmonies 
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of German music, from the cave* of the IV1;k*n that 
swarm with innumerable figures of hut* carnage, an*1 
Irmlmipw to bulbs and spindJc* turning like a sigh 
in the warm, quivering air, from the great uuves of 
France swung on their limbs of stone to the factories 
of America swung on their limbs of iron 1 all the voices 
of men reply and agree, affirming their continuous and 
unanimous aspiration toward an imaginary god who 
grunts them in return only tl*e incomparable power of 
facing their frightful destiny with a firm heart. The 
»F\f* tlT. ili. 
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aim of art it, in the lost analysis. to wring from u* our 
consent to life, since the rapture « get through art 
out of life us conditioned by its horror. 

Let the drama. wm>w, and death persist implacably. 
Christianity. which hat deafly woi their necessity is 
mistaken. I believe, a* to tlieir true meaning. The 
drama is not n punishment. Sorrow doe* not signify 
the fall of man nor death hi« *rce»»*<«i» to life. These 
element*. one and all. proclaim ami arouse in him an 
inexhaustible imagination; it create* power, the | lower 
to surmount them, anil gore on to tlw point of fertilizing 
the ashes of his passions. Ttnftlt as life may be, live 
existent* of the creative octivity without any other end 
than itself is enough to justify it. The giune evidently 
appears, at first sight, the least useful of our deeds but 
it lieconvca the mm* useful when we discover that it 
increases our enthusiasm foe Life ami makes us foegrt 
death. 
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